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Grorce Francis Rosert Lord Harris. 

Cuares Lord CoLtcHEsTER. 

Witiiam Scuomperc Ropert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis NATHANIEL Lord Minster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

Joun Lord Ormonpe. (Marquess of Or- 
monde. ) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. (Earl of Wemyss.) 


Rosert Lord Cuianprassitt. (Earl of 
Roden.) 


Rosert Lord Kixeston. (Earl of Kingston.) 


Epwarp Micuaet Lord Sircuester. (£arl 


of Longford.) 
Greorce Aveustus Feperick Joun Lord 


Guientyon. (Jn another place as Earl 
Strange.) (Duke of Athol.) 


Witu1am Lord Marysoroven. (Larl of 
Mornington.) 


Joun Lord Ortet. (Viscount Massareene 
and Ferrard.) 


Tuomas Henry Lord Ravenswortu. 
Tuomas Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun GeorGe Wetp Lord Forester. 
Joun James Lord RayLeicu. 


Unysses Lord Downes. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


Nicnoxas Lord Bextey. 

Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy Cuinton Sypney Lord PENsHurst. 
( Viscount Strangford.) 

Unick Joun Lord Somernit. (Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) 


James Lord Wican. (Earl of Balcarres.) 

Tuomas Lord Ranrurty. (Earl of Ran- 
Surly.) 

GerorcE Lord Dr TaBiey. 

Joun Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

WituiaM Lord FEeversHam. 

Joun Sineteton Lord Lynpuvrst. 

James Lord Fire. (Earl of Fife.) 

Joun Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 

Wiiitam ConynenaM Lord Pivnket. 


(Marquess of 





Tuomas Lord Metros. (Earl of Had- 
dington.) 

Henry Ricuarp Cuarves Lord Cow.ey. 

WituiaM Lord Heytessury. 

ARCHIBALD JoHN Lord Rosesery. (Earl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricuarp Lord CLANWILLIAM. 
Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Wituiam Samvet Lord Wynrorp. 

Henry Lord Brovenam and Vavx. 


WituiaM Heyry Lord Kirmarnock. (Earl 
of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fineauu. (Earl of 
Fingall.) 

CuarLes Wit114M Lord Szrton. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 

Natuantet Lord Crements. (Earl of Lei- 
trim.) 

Georce Wiiitam Fox Lord Rosstz. (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 


Tuomas Lord Kents. (Marquess of Head- 
fort.) 


Joun CuaMBreE Lord Cuaworts. (Earl of 
Meath.) 


CuarLes Apotpnus Lord Dunmore. (£arl 
of Dunmore.) 

Rosert Monteomery Lord Hamixton. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hopart Lord Howpen. 

Wiiui1am Lord Panmure. 

GeorcGE Warwick Lord PoLtimore. 

Epwarp Prick Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. 

Witu1aM Lewis Lord DinorBen. 

VALENTINE Browne Lord CLoncurry. 

James Lord DE SauMAREz. 

Francis GopotpHin Lord Gopo.Ppxin. 


Lucius Lord Hunspon. (Viscount Falk- 
land.) 

Epwarp Grorrrey Lord STanLey. 

Tuomas Lord Denman. 

Ropert CAMPBELL Lord ABINGER. 

Puiie Cuarwes Lord Dr L’Iste 
LEY. 

Wiu1amM Binenam Lord Asusurton 

Cuares Lord GLENELG. 

Epwarp Joun Lord Hatuerton. 

ArcnipaLD Lord Wortwenam. (Jn ano- 
ther place as Lord Acheson.) (Earl of 
Gosford.) 

CHARLES CHRISTOPHER Lord CoTTenHam. 
(In another place as Lord Chancellor.) 

Henry Lord LAanepate. 


(Earl of 





ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Epwarp Berkerey Lord Portman. 
Tuomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovar. 
Wuuiam Bateman Lord Bateman. 
Francis Witi1aM Lord Cuartemont. (Jn 
another place as Earl of Charlemont.) 
Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kintore. (Earl 
of Kintore.) 

Corneius Lord Lismorg, (Viscount Lis- 
more. ) 

Henry Rosert Lord Rossmore. 

Ropert SHaPianD Lord Carew. 


Wituram Francis Spencer Lord De Mav- 
LEY. 


Joun Lord Wrorrtestey. 

Cartes LorD SuDELEY. 

Freperick Henry Pau Lord Metaven. 

Freperic James Lord Beauvate. (Jn an- 
other place as Lord Melbourne.) ( Vis- 
count Melbourne.) 

Jouyn TuHomas Lord Stan.ey of ALDERLEY. 

Henry Lord Stuart pe Dectgs. 

Cuanpos Lord Lerten. 

Pau. Bemwsy Lord WENtocK. 





Cartes Lord Lurean. 

Nicuotas Witx1aM Lord CoLBorne. 
Artuur Lord DE FREYNE. 

James Lord DUNFERMLINE. 

Tuomas Lord MontEaGLe of BRANDON. 
Joun Lord SEaton. 

EpwarbD ArtHur WELLINGTON Lord KEANE. 
Joun Lord CAMPBELL, 


Joun Lord Oxenroorp, (Earl of Stair.) 

VaLeNTINE Lord Kenmare. (Zarl of Ken- 
mare.) . 

Cuartes Crespieny Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord ConGLeton. 


Arcuipatp Lord Acneson. (Jn another 
place as Lord Worlingham.) (Earl of 
Gosford.) 


Ricuarp Lord Dartrey. (Lord Cremorne.) 

RicuHarD BuLkeLey Puimiers Lord Mit- 
FORD, 

Epwarp Joun Lorp Eppispury 

James Lord Exes. (Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine.) 

Freperic TempLe Lord CLANDEBOYE. 
Lord Dufferin and Clandeboye.) 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Con- 
ference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose within 
the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon any 
public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 
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OF THE COMMONS. 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Counties, Cities, TowNs, AND BoRoUGHS, TO THE 


FirTEENTH ParciAMentT OF THE UniteED Kinepom or Great Brirain AnD 


Irneranp: AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE THIRD SESSION ON THE 3lst Day 


or January, 1850. 


ABINGDON. 

Sir Frederic Thesiger, knt. 
ANDOVER. 

Henry Beaumont Coles, 

William Cubitt. 
ANGLESEY. 

Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, bt. 

ARUNDEL. 

Hon. Henry Granville (Fitz- 
alan Howard) Earl of Ar- 
undel and Surrey. 

ASHBURTON. 

Thomas Matheson. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 

Charles Hindley. 

AYLESBURY. 

Quintin Dick, 

Hon. George (Nugent Gren- 
ville) Lord Nugent. 

BANBURY. 

Henry William Tanered. 

BARNSTAPLE. 

Richard Bremridge, 

Hon. John William Fortes- 
cue. 


BATH. 

Hon. Anthony (Ashley Coo- 
per) Lord Ashley, 

Hon. Adam (Duncan) Vis- 
count Duncan. 

BEAUMARIS. 

Hon. (George Augustus Fre- 
derick Paget) Lord G. A. 
F. Paget. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Hon. John Hume (Cust) Vis- 
count Alford, 

Francis Charles Hastings 
Russell. 

BEDFORD. 
Sir Harry Verney, bt., 
Henry Stuart. 


BERKSHIRE. 
Robert Palmer, 
Rt. hon. William (Keppel) 
Viscount Barrington, 
Philip Pusey. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Matthew Forster, 
John Campbell Renton, 
BEVERLEY. 
John Towneley, 
Sackville Walter Lane Fox. 
BEWDLEY. 
Hon. William Drogo (Monta- 
gue) Viscount Mandeville. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
George Frederick Muntz, 
William Scholefield. 

BLACKBURN, 
John Hornby, 

James Pilkington. 
BODMIN. 

James Wyld, 

Henry Charles Lacy 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS,. 
Stephen Blair. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley, knt. 
BOSTON. 
ion. Dudley Anderson Pel- 
ham, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell. 
BRADFORD. 
William Busfeild, 
Thomas Perronet Thompson. 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Joseph Bailey. 
BRECON. 
John Lloyd Vaughan Wat- 
kins. 
BRIDGENORTH. 





Thos. Charlton Whitmore, 
| Sir Robert Pigot, bt. 








BRIDGEWATER. 
Charles Jn. Kemys Tynte, 
Henry Broadwood. 

BRIDPORT. 
Alexander Dundas Ross 
Wishart Baillie Cochrane, 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
Sir George Richard Pechell, 
t 


bt. 

Hon. (Alfred Hervey) Lord 

A. Hervey. 
BRISTOL. 

Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, 

Philip William Skynner 
Miles. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Caledon George Du Pré, 

Hon. Charles Compton Ca- 
vendish, 

Benjamin Disraeli. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Hon. Richard Plantage- 
net Campbell (Chandos- 
Grenville) Marquess of 
Chandos, 

John Hall. 

BURY. 

Richard Walker. 

BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 

Rt. hon. Frederick William 
(Hervey) Earl Jermyn, 

Edward Herbert Bunbury. 

CALNE. 

Hon. Henry Petty (Fitz- 
maurice) Earl of Shel- 
burne. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 
Richard Greaves Townley, 
Hon. (George John Manners) 

Lord G. J. Manners. 


List of 


CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY). 
Hon. Charles Ewan Law, 
Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Robert Alexander 
Adair, 
Hon. William Frederick 
Campbell. 
CANTERBURY. 
Hon. (Albert Denison Deni- 
son) Lord A. D. Denison, 
Hon. George Augustus Fre- 
derick Perey Sydney 
Smythe. 
CARDIFF. 
Rt. hon. John Nicholl. 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William Edward Powell. 
CARDIGAN. 
Pryse Loveden 
CARLISLE. 
William Nicholson Hodgson, 
Philip Henry Howard. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Hon. George Rice Rice 
Trevor, 
David Arthur 
Davies. 
CARMARTHEN. 
David Morris. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Gordon Doug- 


las Pennant. 


Shafto 


Saunders 


CARNARVON. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 
CHATHAM. 
Rt. hon. George Stevens 


(Byng) Viscount Enfield. 
CHELTENHAM. 
Charles Lennox Grenville 

Berkeley. 
CHESHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Tatton Egerton, 
George Cornwall Legh. 
( Southern Division.) 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
John Tollemache. 
CHESTER. 
Hon. Hugh Lupus (Gros- 
venor) Earl Grosvenor, 
Sir John Jervis, knt. 
CHICHESTER. 
John Abel Smith, 
Hon. (George Charles Henry 
Gordon Lennox) Lord G. 
C. H. G. Lennox. 
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CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph Neeld, 

Henry George Boldero. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Hon. Edward Alfred John 

Harris. 


CIRENCESTER. 
John Randolph Mullings, 
Hon. George Augustus Fre- 
derick (Villiers) Viscount 
Villiers. 
CLITHEROE. 
Matthew Wilson. 


COCKERMOUTH. 
Henry Aglionby Aglionby, 
Edward Horsman. 

COLCHESTER. 
Sir George Henry Smyth, bt., 
Joseph Alfred Hardcastle. 
CORNWALL. 

(Eastern Division.) 
William Henry Pole Carew, 
Thomas James Agar Ro- 

bartes. 

( Western Division.) 
Edward William Wynne 

Pendarves, 
Sir Charles Lemon, bt. 


COVENTRY. 
Rt. hon. Edward Ellice, 


George James Turner, 


CRICKLADE. 
John Neeld, 
Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard. 
CUMBERLAND. 
. (Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William Marshall. 
( Western Division.) 
Edward Stanley, 
Henry Lowther. 
DARTMOUTH. 
George Moffatt. 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Hon. William Bagot. 


DENBIGH. 
Frederick Richard West. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 

Hon. George Henry Cavyen- 
dish, 

William Evans. 

(Southern Division.) 
William Mundy, 
Charles Robert Colville. 





Members. 


DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 


Lawrence Heyworth. 


DEVIZES. 
George Heneage Walker 
Heneage, 
James Bucknall Bucknall 
Estcourt. 


DEVONPORT. 
Henry Tufnell, 

Sir John Romilly, kt. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, bt., 
Lewis William Buck. 


(Southern Division.) 
Sir John Buller Yarde 
Buller, bt. 
Sir Ralph Lopes, bt. 


DORCHESTER. 
Rt. hon. George Lionel 
Dawson Damer, 
Henry Gerard Sturt. 


DORSETSHIRE. 
George Bankes, 
Henry Ker Seymer, 
John Floyer. 


DOVOR. 
Edward Royd Rice, 
Rt.hon. Sir George Clerk, bt. 


DROITWICH. 
Sir John Somerset Paking- 
ton, bt. 
DUDLEY. 
John Benbow. 
DURHAM. 

(Northern Division.) 
Robert Duncombe Shafto, 
Hon. George Henry Rob- 

ert Charles (Vane) Vis- 
count Seaham. 


( Southern Division.) 
Hon. (Harry George Vane) 
Lerd H. G. Vane, 
James Farrer. 


DURHAM (CITY). 
Thomas Colpitts Granger, 
Henry John Spearman. 

ESSEX. 

(Northern Division.) 

Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt., 
William Beresford. 


(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Bramston, 
Sir Edward North Buxton, 

bt. 
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List of 


EVESHAM. 
Rt. hon.(Arthur Marcus Cecil 
Hill), Lord A. M. C. Hill- 
Sir Henry Pollard Wil, 
loughby, bt. 
EXETER. 
Sir John Thomas Buller 
Duckworth, bt., 
Edward Divett. 
EYE. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bt. 
FINSBURY. 
Thomas Wakley, 
Thos. Slingsby Duncombe. 


FLINTSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd 
Mostyn. 
FLINT. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt. 
FROME. 
Hon. Robert Edward Boyle. 
GATESHEAD. 
William Hutt. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Richard Wynd- 
ham (Wyndham Quin) 
Viscount Adare, 


Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


(Eastern Division. ) 

Christopher William Cod- 
rington, 

Hon. Henry Charles Fitz- 
roy (Somerset) Marquess 
of Worcester. 

( Western Division.) 

Robert Blagden Hale, 

Hon. George Charles 
Grantley Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Henry Thomas Hope, 

Hon. Maurice Frederick 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley. 
GRANTHAM. 

Glynne Earle Welby, 

Hon. Frederick James Tol- 
lemache. 

GREENWICH. 

James Whitley 
Dundas, 

Edward George Barnard. 

GRIMSBY (GREAT). 

Edward Heneage. 

GUILDFORD. 
Henry Currie, 
Ross Donnelly Mangles. 


Deans 
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HALIFAX. 
Henry Edwards, 
Rt. hon. Sir Charles Wood, 
bt. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Charles Shaw Le- 
fevre, 
Melville Portal. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. (Charles Wellesley) 
Lord C. Wellesley, 
Henry Combe Compton. 
HARWICH. 
John Bagshaw, 
Rt. hon. Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, bt. 


HASTINGS. 
Robert Hollond, 
Musgrave Briscoe. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
John Evans, 
HELSTON. 
Sir Richard Rawlinson 
Vyvyan, bt. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Joseph Bailey, jun., 
Francis Richard Haggitt 
Wegg Prosser, 
George Cornewall Lewis. 


HEREFORD. 
Sir Robert Price, bt., 
Henry Morgan Clifford. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Sir Henry Meux, bt., 
Thomas Plumer Halsey, 
Thomas Brand. 

HERTFORD. 
Hon. Philip Henry (Stan- 
hope) Viscount Mahon, 

Hon. William Francis Cow- 


per. 
HONITON. 
Joseph Locke, 
Sir James Weir Hogg, bt. 
HORSHAM. 
Hon. (Edward Howard) Lord 
E. Howard. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
William Rookes Crompton 
Stansfield. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


| Edward Fellowes, 


George Thornhill. 
HUNTINGDON. 
Jonathan Peel, 





Thomas Baring. 





Members. 


HYTHE. 
Edward Drake Brockman. 
IPSWICH. 
John Chevallier Cobbold, 
Hugh Edward Adair. 
KENDAL. 
George Carr Glyn. 
KENT. 
(Eastern Division.) 
John Pemberton Plumptre, 
William Deedes. 
( Western Division.) 
Sir Edmund Filmer, bt., 
Thomas Law Hodges. 
KIDDERMINSTER 
John Best. 
KING’S LYNN. 
Hon. Edward Henry Stanley, 
Hon. Robert (Jocelyn) Vis- 
count Jocelyn. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
James Clay, 
Right hon. Matthew Talbot 
Baines. 


KNARESBOROUGH. 





Hon. William Saunders Se- 
bright Lascelles, 
Joshua Proctor Westhead. 


LAMBETH. 
| Charles Pearson, 
Rt. hon. Charles Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt. 
LANCASHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
John Wilson Patten, 
James Heywood. 
(Southern Division.) 
William Brown, 
Alexander Henry. 
LANCASTER. 
Robert Baynes Armstrong, 
Thomas Greene, 


LAUNCESTON. 
William Bowles. 
LEEDS. 
William Beckett, 
James Garth Marshall. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. (Charles Henry So- 

merset Manners) Lord 
C. H. S. Manners, 
Edward Basil Farnham. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Henry Halford, bt., 
Charles William Packe. 








List of 
LEICESTER. 
Richard Harris, 
John Ellis. 

LEOMINSTER. 
George Arkwright, 
Frederick Peel. 

LEWES. 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy, 
Robert Perfect. 
LICHFIELD. 
Hon. (Alfred Henry Paget) 
Lord A. H. Paget, 
Hon. Thomas William (An- 
son) Viscount Anson. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
Robert Adam Christopher, 
Sir Montague John Cholme- 
ley, bt. 
Parts of Kesteven and 
' Holland} 


Hon. William Alleyne (Cecil) 
Lord Burghley, 
Sir John Trollope, bt. 
LINCOLN. 
Charles De Laet Waldo Sib- 
thorp, 
Thomas Benjamin Hobhouse. 
LISKEARD. 
Richard Budden Crowder. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Edward Cardwell, 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, 
bt. 
LONDON. 
Rt. hon. (John 
Lord J. Russell, 
Sir James Duke, bt., 
Lionel Nathan (Baron) De 
Rothschild, 
John Masterman. 
LUDLOW. 
Henry Bayley Clive, 
Henry Salwey. 
LYME REGIS. 
Thomas Neville Abdy. 
LYMINGTON. 
Hon. George Thomas Kep- 


Russell) 


pel, 
William Alexander Mackin- 
non. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst, jun., 
John Williams. 
MAIDSTONE. 
Alexander James Beresford 
Hope, 
George Dodd. 
MALDON. 
David Waddington, 
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MALMESBURY. 
Hon. James Kenneth How- 
ard. 
MALTON. 
John Walbanke Childers, 


John Evelyn Denison, 

MANCHESTER. 

Rt. hon. Thomas Milner 
Gibson, 

John Bright. 


MARLBOROUGH. 
Hon. (Ernest Augustus 
Charles Brudenell Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 


Henry Bingham Baring. 


MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Brownlow William Knox. 

MARYLEBONE. 

Hon. (Dudley Coutts Stuart) 
Lord D. C. Stuart, 
Sir Benjamin Hall, bt. 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Richard Richards. 

MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Sir Josiah John Guest, bt. 


MIDDLESEX. 
Rt. hon. (Robert Grosve- 
nor) Lord R. Grosvenor, 
Ralph Bernal Osborne. 


MIDHURST. 
Spencer Horatio Walpole. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan, 
Edward Arthur Somerset. 


MONMOUTH. 
Reginald James Blewitt. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Charles Watkin 

Williams Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY. 
Dayid Pugh. 
MORPETH. 

Hon. Edward George Gran- 
ville Howard. 


NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Hon. John Henry Thomas 
Manners Sutton, 

John Stuart. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Samuel Christy, 
William Jackson. 


NEWCASTLE.UPON.TYNE. 


Members. 


NEWPORT. 
William Henry Chicheley 
Plowden, 
Charles Wykeham Martin. 


NORFOLK. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Henry Negus Burroughes, 
Edmund Wodehouse. 

( Western Division. ) 
William Bagge, 

Hon. Edward Keppell Went- 
worth Coke. 


NORTHALLERTON. 
William Battye Wrightson. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Thomas Philip Maunsell, 
Stafford Augustus O’Brien 
Stafford. 
( Southern Division.) 
Sir Charles Knightley, bt., 
Richard Henry Richard How- 
ard Vyse. 


NORTHAMPTON, 
Raikes Currie, 
Rt. Hon. Robert Vernon 
Smith. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Sir George Grey, bt., 
Hon. Charles (Bennett) Lord 

Ossulston. 

(Southern Division.) 
Matthew Bell, 
Savile Craven Henry Ogle. 


NORWICH. 

Samuel Morton Peto, 

Hon. Arthur Richard (Wel- 
lesley) Marquess of Douro. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

(Northern Division.) 
Thomas Houldsworth, 
Hon. (Henry William Ca- 
vendish Bentinck) Lord 
H. W. C. Bentinck. 

( Southern Division.) 

Robert Bromley, 
Thomas Blackburne Thorn- 
ton Hildyard. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
John Walter, 


Feargus O’Connor. 
OLDHAM. 





William Ord, 





Thomas Barrett Lennard. 


Thomas Emerson [eadlam. ' 


William Johnson Fox, 
John Duncuft. 
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List of 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Hon. Montague (Bertie) 
Lord Norreys, 
George Granville 

Harcourt, 
Joseph Warner Henley. 
OXFORD (CITY). 
James Haughton Langston, 
William Page Wood. 


OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bt., 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart 

Gladstone. 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon. John Frederick Vaug- 
han (Campbell) Viscount 

Emlyn. 

PEMBROKE. 
Sir John Owen, bt. 
PENRYN anv FALMOUTH. 
Howell Gwyn, 

Francis Mowatt. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon. George Wentworth 

Fitzwilliam, 

William George Cavendish. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Sir William George Hylton 

Jolliffe, bt. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Hon. Hugh (Fortescue) Vis- 
count Ebrington, 
Roundel Palmer. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Samuel Martin, 
Richard Monckton Milnes. 
POOLE. 
George Richard Robinson, 
Sir George Richard Philips, 
bt. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Francis Thorn- 
hill Baring, bt., 
Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, bt. 
PRESTON. 
Sir George Strickland, bt., 
Charles Pasco Grenfell. 
RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 
RADNOR (NEW). 
Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Frank- 
land Lewis, bt. 


READING. 
Francis Pigott, 
John Frederick Stanford. 


Vernon 


REIGATE. 
Hon. Thomas Somers Cocks. 
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RETFORD (EAST). 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe, 
Rt. Hon. George Edward 

Arundell (Monckton-Ar- 
undell) Viscount Galway. 
RICHMOND. 
Henry Rich, 
Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. 
RIPON. 

Rt. hon. Sir James Robert 
Graham, bt., 

Hon. Edwin Lascelles. 
ROCHDALE. 
William Sharman Craw- 

ford. 
ROCHESTER. 

Ralph Bernal, 

Thomas Twisden Hodges. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Gilbert John Heathcote, 
Hon. Gerard James Noel. 
RYE. 

Herbert Mascall Curteis. 

ST. ALBAN’S. 

Alexander Raphael, 

George William John Rep- 
ton. 

ST. IVES. 

Hon. (William John Frede- 
ric) Lord W. J. F. Pow- 
lett. 

SALFORD. 

Joseph Brotherton. 

SALISBURY. 
William James Chaplin, 
Charles Baring Wall. 


SALOP, or SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Ormsby Gore, 
John Whitehall Dod. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive, 
Hon. Orlando George Chas. 


(Bridgeman) _—_ Viscount 
Newport. 
SANDWICH. 


Hon. (Clarence Edward Pa- 
get) Lord C. E. Paget, 
Charles William Grenfell. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt., 
Hon. George Augustus Con- 


stantine Henry (Phipps) | 


Earl of Mulgrave. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
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SHEFFIELD. 
John Parker, 
John Arthur Roebuck. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
John Twizell Wawn. 


SHOREHAM (NEW). 

Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, 
bt., 

Hon. (Alexander Francis 
Charles Gordon Lennox) 
Lord A. F. C. G. Len- 
nox. 

SHREWSBURY. 
Edward Holmes Baldock, 
Robert Aglionby Slaney. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

(Eastern Division.) 
William Miles, 

William Pinney. 

( Western Division.) 

Charles Aaron Moody, 

Sir Alexander Hood, bt. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Alexander James Edmund 
Cockburn, 

Brodie M‘Ghie Willcox. 

SOUTHWARK. 

John Humphery, 

Sir William Molesworth, 
bt. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Charles Bowyer Adderley, 

Hon. George Granville Fran- 
cis (Egerton) Viscount 
Brackley. 

(Southern Division.) 

Hon. William Walter (Legge) 
Viscount Lewisham, 

Hon. George Anson. 

STAFFORD. 

David Urquhart, 

Thomas Sidney. 

STAMFORD. 

Hon. Charles Cecil John 
(Manners) Marquess of 
Granby, 

Rt. hon. John Charles Her- 
ries. 

STOCKPORT. 

James Heald, 

James Kershaw. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

John Lewis Ricardo, 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan. | William Taylor Copeland. 
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STROUD. 
William Henry Stanton, 
George Poulett Scrope. 


SUFFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Rt. Hon. Frederick (Thellus- 
son) Lord Rendlesham, 
Edward Sherlock Gooch. 

( Western Division.) 
Harry Spencer Waddington, 
Philip Bennet, jun. 

SUNDERLAND. 
Sir Hedworth Williamson, bt., 
George Hudson. 
SURREY. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Hon. Peter John Locke 
King, 
Thomas Alcock. 

(Western Division.) 
William John Evelyn, 
Henry Drummond. 

SUSSEX. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Augustus Elliott Fuller, 
Charles Hay Frewen. 

( Western Division.) 

Hon. Charles Henry (Gordon 
Lennox) Earl of March, 
Richard Prime. 
SWANSEA. 
John Henry Vivian. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
bt., 
John Townsend. 
TAUNTON. 
Rt. hon. Henry Labouchere, 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Hon. Edward Southwell 
Russell, 
John Salusbury Trelawny. 

TEWKESBURY. 

John Martin, 

Humphrey Brown. 

THETFORD. 
Hon. William Henry (Fitz- 
roy) Earl of Euston, 

Ton. Francis Baring. 
THIRSK. 

John Bell. 


TIVERTON. 


John Heathcoat, 
Rt. hon. Henry John (Tem- 
ple) Viscount Palmerston. 
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TOTNESS. 
Hon. Edward Adolphus (Sey- 
mour) Lord Seymour, 
Charles Barry Baldwin. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
George Thompson, 
Sir Williain Clay, bt. 
TRURO. 
John Ennis Vivian, 
Humphrey Willyams. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Ralph William Grey. 
WAKEFIELD. 
George Sandars. 
WALLINGFORD. 
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WALSALL. 
Hon. Edward Richard Lit- 
tleton. 
WAREHAM. 
John Samuel Wanley Saw- 
bridge Erle Drax. 
WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert Greenall. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 
gate, 
Richard Spooner. 


(Southern Division.) 
Guernsey 


Lord Brooke. 
WARWICK. 
William Collins, 
Sir Charles Eurwicke Doug- 
las, knt. 
WELLS. 
Rt. hon. William Good- 
enough Hayter, 
Richard Blakemore. 
WENLOCK. 
Hon. George Cecil Weld 
Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
WESTBURY. 
James Wilson. 
WESTMINSTER. 
Sir De Lacy Evans, K.¢.B., 
Charles Lushington. 
WESTMORELAND. 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, 
William Thompson. 
WEYMOUTH ann MELCOMBE 
REGIS 


William Lockyer Freestun, 
Hon. Frederick William 





Child Villiers. 


William Seymour Black-| 


| 
Hon. George Guy (Greville) 
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WHITBY. 
Robert Stephenson. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Robert Charles Hildyard. 
WIGAN. 

Hon. James Lindsey, 
Ralph Anthony Thicknesse. 
WIGHT (ISLE OF). 

John Simeon. 

WILTON. 

Hon. James Charles Her- 
bert Welbore Ellis (Agar) 
Viscount Somerton. 

WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Walter Long, 

Thomas Henry Sutton So- 
theron. 

( Southern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Sidney Herbert, 

John Benett. 

WINCHESTER. 

John Bonham Carter, 

| Sir James Buller East, bt. 

WINDSOR. 

George Alexander Reid, 

Hon. (John Hay) Lord J. 
Hay. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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Hon. Heneage (Finch) Lord | 


liers 
Thomas Thornely. 


WOODSTOCK. 
Hon. John Winston (Spen- 
cer Churchill) Marquess 
of Blandford. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 
George Rushout, 
John Hodgetts Hodgetts Fo- 
ley. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Henry Beauchamp 
Lygon, 
Frederick Winn Knight. 
WORCESTER. 
Osman Ricardo, 
Francis Rufford. 


WYCOMBE (CHIPPING). 
George Henry Dashwood, 
Martin Tucker Smith. 

YARMOUTH (GREAT). 
Charles Edward Rumbold, 
Joseph Sandars. 

YORKSHIRE. 
(North Riding.) 
Edward Stillingfleet Cay- 
ley, 
Hon. Octavius Duncombe. 
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YORKSHIRE—continued. 

(East Riding.) 

Henry Broadley, 
Rt. hon. Beaumont (Hotham) 
Lord Hotham. 

( West Riding.) 
Edmund Becket Denison, 
Richard Cobden. 

YORK. 
William Mordaunt Edward 
Milner, 
John George Smyth. 








SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEENSHIRE, 

Hon. William Gordon. 

ABERDEEN. 

Alexander Dingwall For- 
dyce. 

ARGYLLSHIRE. 

Duncan MacNeill. 

AYRSHIRE. 

Alexander Oswald. 

AYR, &e. 

Hon. (Patrick James Her- 
bert Crichton Stuart) 
Lord P. J. H. C. Stuart. 

BANFFSHIRE. 

James Duff. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Scott. 
BUTESHIRE. 
Rt. hon. James Archibald 
Stuart Wortley. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George Trail. 
CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS SHIRES. 

William Morrison. 

CUPAR, &e. 

Edward Ellice. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 

Alexander Smollett. 

DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 

Hon. Archibald William 
(Douglas) Viscount Drum- 
lanrig. 

DUMFRIES, &e. 

William Ewart. 

DUNDEE, 

George Duncan. 

DYSART, &e. 
Robert Ferguson. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir John Hope, bt. 
EDINBURGH. 
Charles Cowan, 
William Gibson Craig. 
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RENFREW, &c. 


Charles Lennox Cumming Hon. Edward Pleydell Bou- 


Bruce. 
ELGIN, &c. 
George Skene Duff. 
FIFESHIRE. 
John Fergus. 
FORFARSHIRE. 





Hon. (John Frederick Gor- 
| don Hallyburton) Lord J. 
| F. Gordon. 
GLASGOW. 
\J ohn M‘Gregor, 
Alexander Hastie. 
GREENOCK. 

Hon. William Hugh (Ky- 
nynmond) Viscount Mel- 
gund. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE., 

Hon. Francis Charteris. 

HADDINGTON, &e. 
Sir Henry Robert Ferguson 
Davie, bt. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Henry James Baillie. 

INVERNESS, &e. 

Alexander Matheson. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnott. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Thomas Maitland. 
KIRKWALL, WICK, &c. 

James Loch. 

LANARKSHIRE. 

William Lockhart. 

LEITH, &e. 
Rt. hon. Andrew Ruther- 
furd. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
George Dundas. 
LINLITHGOW, &c. 

Rt. hon. Henry (Pelham 
Fynes Pelham Clinton) 
Earl of Lincoln. 

MONTROSE, &e. 

Joseph Hume. 

ORKNEY anp SHETLAND. 

Arthur Anderson. 

PAISLEY. 

Archibald Hastie. 

PEEBLES-SHIRE. 
William Forbes Mackenzie. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Henry Home Drummond. 
PERTH. 
Rt. hon. Fox Maule. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
William Mure. 
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ROSS anp CROMARTY- 
SHIRES. 
James Matheson. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon. John Edmund EI- 
liot. 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Allan Eliott Lockhart. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
William Forbes. 
STIRLING, &e. 
John Benjamin Smith. 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Sir David Dundas, Knt. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
John Dalrymple. 
WIGTON, &e. 
Sir John MacTaggart, bt. 








IRELAND. 
ANTRIM. 
Nathaniel Alexander, 

Sir Edmund Charles Work- 
man Maenaghten, bt., 
ARMAGH. 

Sir William Verner, bt., 
James Molyneux Caulfield. 
ARMAGH (CITY). 

John Dawson Rawdon. 
ATHLONE. 
William Keogh. 
BANDON BRIDGE. 
Hon. Francis (Bernard) Vis- 
count Bernard. 
BELFAST. 
Robert James Tennent, 
Hon. (John Ludford Chi- 
chester) Lord J. L. Chi- 
chester. 
CARLOW. 
Henry Bruen, 
William Bunbury MacClin- 
tock Bunbury. 
CARLOW (BOROUGH). 
John Sadleir. 
CARRICKFERGUS. 
Hon. Wellington Henry Sta- 
pleton Cotton. 
CASHELL. 
Timothy O’Brien. 
CAVAN. 
Sir John Young, bt., 
Hon. James Pierce Maxwell. 
CLARE. 
Sir Lucius O’Brien, 





William Nugent M‘Namara. 
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CLONMEL. 
Hon. Cecil John Lawless. 
COLERAINE, 
John Boyd. 

CORK COUNTY. 
Edmund Burke Roche, 
Maurice Power. 

CORK (CITY). 
William Fagan, 
James Charles Chatterton. 
DONEGAL. 
Sir Edmund Samuel Hayes, 


bt. 

Thomas Conolly. 

DOWNSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. Frederick William 
Robert (Stewart) Viscount 
Castlereagh, 

Hon. (Arthur Edwin Hill) 
Lord A. E. Hill. 

DOWNPATRICK. 

Richard Ker. 

DROGHEDA. 
Rt. hon. Sir William Mere- 
dyth Somerville, bt. 
DUBLIN. 
James Hans Hamilton, 
Thomas Edward Taylor. 
DUBLIN (CITY). 

Edward Grogan, 

John Reynolds. 

DUBLIN (UNIVERSITY). 
George Alex. Hamilton, 
Joseph Napier. 

DUNDALK. 
William Torrens McCullagh. 
DUNGANNON. 

Hon. Thomas (Knox) Vis- 

count Northland. 

DUNGARVON. 
Rt. hon. Richard Lalor Sheil. 
ENNIS. 

James Patrick O’Gorman 
Mahon (The O’Gorman 
Mahon). 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. Henry Arthur Cole. 
FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn Edward Archdall, 
Sir Arth. Brinsley Brooke, bt. 
GALWAY. 
Sir Thomas John Burke, bt., 
Christopher St. George. 
GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
Martin Joseph Blake, 
Anthony 0’Flaherty. 
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KERRY. 

Henry Arthur Herbert, 

Morgan John O’Connell. 

KILDARE. 

Hon. Charles William (Fitz- 
gerald) Marquess of Kil- 
dare, 

Richard Southwell Bourke. 

KILKENNY. 

John Greene, 

Pierce Somerset Butler. 
KILKENNY (BOROUGH). 

Michael Sullivan. 

KING’S (COUNTY). 
Sir Andrew Armstrong, bt., 
Hon. John Craven Westenra. 


KINSALE. 
Benjamin Hawes. 
LEITRIM. 
Edward King Tenison, 
Hon. Charles Skeffington 
Clements. 
LIMERICK. 


William Monsell, 
Samuel Dickson. 
LIMERICK (CITY). 
John O’Connell, 
John O’Brien. 
LISBURN. 
Sir Horace Beauchamp Sey- 
mour, knt. 
LONDONDERRY. 
Theobald Jones, 

Thomas Bateson. 
LONDONDERRY (CITY). 
Sir Robert Alexander Fer- 

guson, bt. 

LONGFORD. 
Samuel Winsley Blackall, 
Richard Maxwell Fox. 

LOUTH. 
Rich. Montesquieu Bellew, 
Chichester Fortescue. 
MALLOW. 

Sir Charles Denham Orlan- 
do Jephson Norreys, bt. 
MAYO. 

George Henry Moore, 
Robert Dillon Browne. 


MEATH. 
Matthew Elias Corbally, 
Henry Grattan. 
MONAGHAN, 
Charles Powell Leslie, 
Hon. Thomas Vesey Dawson. | 
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NEWRY. 

Hon. Francis Jack (Need- 
ham) Viscount Newry and 
Morne. 

PORTARLINGTON. 

Francis Plunket Dunne. 

QUEEN’S COUNTY. 

Hon. Thomas Vesey, 

Rt. hon. John Wilson Fitz- 
patrick. 

ROSCOMMON, 

Fitzstephen French, 

Oliver Dowell John Grace. 

ROSS (NEW). 

John Hyacinth Talbot. 

SLIGO. 

William Richard Ormsby 
Gore, 

John Ffolliott. 

SLIGO (BOROUGH). 

John Patrick Somers. 

TIPPERARY. 
Nicholas Maher, 
Francis Scully. 

TRALEE. 
Maurice 0’Connell. 
TYRONE. 

Rt. hon. Henry Thomas 
Lowry Corry, 

Hon. (Claud Hamilton) Lord 
C. Hamilton. 

WATERFORD. 
Nicholas Maher Power, 
Robert Keating. 

WATERFORD (CITY). 

Thomas Meagher, 

Sir Henry Winston Barron, 
bt. 

WESTMEATH. 

William Henry Magan, 

Sir Perey Fitzgerald Nu- 
gent, bt. 

WEXFORD. 

James Fagan, 

Hamilton Knox Grogan Mor- 
gan. 

WEXFORD (BOROUGH). 

John Thomas Devereux. 

WICKLOW. 

Hon. William Thomas Spen- 
cer (Wentworth Fitzwil- 
liam) Viscount Milton, 

Sir Ralph Howard. 

YOUGHALL. 
Thomas Chisholm Anstey. 
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HANSARD’S 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


IN THE 


Tuirp Session oF THE FirreentH PARLIAMENT OF 


THE Unitep Kinepom oF Great Britain AND IRELAND, 


APPOINTED TO MEET 21 SEPTEMBER, 1847, AND FROM THENCE 


CONTINUED TILL 31 JANUARY, 
OF THE REIGN OF 


1850, IN THE THIRTEENTH YEAR 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





FIRST VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, January 31, 1850. 


Minutes.) Introduced.—The Lord Dufferin and Clane- 
boye in Ireland being created Baron Clandeboye of the 
United Kingdom ; the Bishop of Chester; the Bishop of 
Norwich, 

Sat first in Parliament.—The Lord Methuen, after the 
death of his father; the Lord Alvanley, after the death 
of his brother. 

Representative Peer for Ireland.—The Earl of Lanes- 
borough ». Earl of Mayo, deceased—writ delivered. 

Took the Oaths.—Several Lords, 

Pus.ic BiLis.—1* Bankrupt Law Consolidation; Select 
Vestries. 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
prorogued successively from the Ist of 
August to the 9th of October, from thence 
to the 20th of November, thence to the 
16th of January, and from thence to the 
31st January, met this day for despatch of 
business. 

The Parliament was opened by Com- 
mission, the Lorps CoMMIssIONERS present 
being the Lorp Caancettor; the Lorp 
PRESIDENT OF THE CouNctL (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) ; the Lorp Privy Seat (the 
Earl of Minto); the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN 
oF THE HovseHoLD (the Marquess of 
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Breadalbane) ; and the Lorp BisHor oF 
Lonpon. 

Tue Commons being at the Bar, with 
their Speaker, the LORD CHANCELLOR 
delivered the Speech of the Lorps Com- 
MISSIONERS to both Houses of Parliament, 
as follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ WE are commanded by Her Ma- 
jesty to assure you, that Her Majesty 
has great Satisfaction in again having 
recourse to the Advice and Assistance 
of Her Parliament. 

“Tue Decease of Her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide has caused Her Ma- 
jesty deep Affliction. The extensive 
Charity and exemplary Virtues of Her 
late Majesty will always render Her 
Memory dear to the Nation. 

“Her Majesty happily continues 
in Peace and Amity with Foreign 
Powers. 

B 


Meeting of 

“In the course of the Autumn 
Differences of a serious Character 
arose between the Governments of 
Austria and Russia on the one hand, 
and the Sublime Porte on the other, 
in regard to the Treatment of a con- 
siderable Number of Persons who, 
after the Termination of the Civil 
War in Hungary, had taken refuge in 
the Turkish Territory. 

“ Exp.Lanations which took place 
between the Turkish and Imperial 
Governments have fortunately re- 
moved any Danger to the Peace of 
Europe which might have arisen out 
of these Differences. 

“ Her Majesty, having been ap- 
pealed to on this Occasion by the 
Sultan, united Her Efforts with those 
of the Government of France, to 
which a similar Appeal had been 
made, in order to assist, by the Em- 
ployment of Her good Offices, in 
effecting an amicable Settlement of 
those Differences in a Manner con- 
sistent with the Dignity and Inde- 
pendence of the Porte. 

“ Her Majesty has been engaged 
in Communications with Foreign States 
upon the Measures which might be 
rendered necessary by the Relaxation 
of the Restrictions formerly imposed 
by the Navigation Laws of this 
Country. 

“ Tue Governments of the United 
States of America and of Sweden 
have promptly taken Steps to secure 
to British Ships in the Ports of their 
respective Countries Advantages si- 
milar to those which their own Ships 
now enjoy in British Ports. 

*Wirn regard to those Foreign 
States whose Navigation Laws have 
hitherto been of a restrictive Cha- 
racter, Her Majesty has received from 
nearly all of them Assurances which 
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induce Her to hope that our Example 
will speedily lead to a great and 
general Diminution of those Obstacles 
which previously existed to a free In- 
tercourse by Sea between the Nations 
of the World. 

“In the Summer and Autumn of 
the past Year, the United Kingdom 
was again visited by the Ravages of 
the Cholera; but Almighty God, in 
His Mercy, was pleased to arrest the 
Progress of Mortality, and to stay 
this fearful Pestilence. Her Majesty 
is persuaded that we shall best evince 
our Gratitude by vigilant Precautions 
against the more obvious Causes of 
Sickness, and an enlightened Con- 
sideration for those who are most ex- 
posed to its Attacks. 

“ HER Majesty, in Her late Visit to 
Ireland, derived the highest Gratifi- 
cation from the Loyalty and Attach- 
ment manifested by all Classes of Her 
Subjects. Although the Effects of 
former Years of Scarcity are painfully 
felt in that Part of the United King- 
dom, they are mitigated by the present 
Abundance of Food, and the Tran- 
quillity which prevails. 

“Her Majesty has great Satisfac- 
tion in congratulating you on the im- 
proved Condition of Commerce and 
Manufactures. It is with Regret that 
Her Majesty has observed the Com- 
plaints which in many Parts of the 
Kingdom have proceeded from the 
Owners and Occupiers of Land. Her 
Majesty greatly laments that any Por- 
tion of Her Subjects should be suffer- 
ing Distress; but it is a Source of 
sincere Gratification to Her Majesty 
to witness the encreased Enjoyment 
of the Necessaries and Comforts of 
Life which Cheapness and Plenty have 
bestowed upon the great Body of Her 
People. 





Scotch 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“Her Majesty has directed the 
Estimates for the Year to be laid be- 
fore you. They have been framed 
with a strict Regard to Economy, 
while the Efficiency of the various 
Branches of the Public Service has 
not been neglected. 

“ Her Majesty has seen with Satis- 
faction the present State of the Re- 
venue. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ Some of the Measures which were 
postponed at the End of the last Ses- 
sion for Want of Time for their Con- 
sideration will be again laid before 
you. Among the most important of 
these is one for the better Government 
of the Australian Colonies. 

“* Her Majesty has directed various 
Measures to be prepared for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of Ireland. 
The Mischiefs arising from Party 
Processions, the Defects of the Laws 
regulating the Relations of Landlord 
and Tenant, the imperfect State of the 
Grand Jury Acts, and the diminished 
Number of Electors for Members to 
serve in Parliament, will, together with 
other Matters of serious Consequence, 
form the Subjects of Measures to be 
submitted for your Consideration. 

“ Her Majesty has learnt with Sa- 
tisfaction that the Measures which 
have been already passed for the Pro- 
motion of the Public Health are in a 
Course of gradual Adoption; and Her 
Majesty trusts, that, both in the Me- 
tropolis and in various Parts of the 
United Kingdom, you will be enabled 
to make further Progress in the Re- 
moval of Evils which affect the Health 
and Well-being of her Subjects. 

“Tue Favour of Divine Providence 
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has hitherto preserved this Kingdom 
from the Wars and Convulsions which 
during the last Two Years have shaken 
so many of the States of the Continent 
of Europe. 

“Tr is Her Majesty’s Hope and 
Belief that by combining Liberty with 
Order, by preserving what is valuable, 
and amending what is defective, you 
will sustain the Fabric of our Institu- 
tions as the Abode and the Shelter of 
a free and happy People.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 


SCOTCH REPRESENTATIVE PEERS. 


The Duke of RICHMOND called atten- 
tion to a great omission of their duty on 
the part of Ministers, with respect to the 
privileges of their Lordships, which might 
and ought to have been avoided. At pre- 
sent there were two vacancies in the re- 
presentative Peers of Scotland, in conse- 
quence of the deaths of the Earl of Airlie 
and of Lord Colville. Although the Act of 
Parliament directed that the proclamation 
should issue forthwith for the election of 
representative Peers to fill up any vacan- 
cies which might occur, by death vr other- 
wise, no such proclamation had yet taken 
place in the case of the two vacancies he 
had just mentioned, and the consequence 
was, that for twenty-four days after the 
meeting of Parliament it was not possible 
for any Scotch representative Peers to be 
elected. The Peerage of Scotland was not 
therefore represented in Parliament at pre- 
sent as it ought to be. He wanted to know 
what his noble Friend the President of the 
Council had to urge in defence of this 
omission; for certain it was that the Act 
of Parliament had not been obeyed ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the Government were not to blame for 
the omission, as they had not received any 
requisition from the usual quarter; they 
had strictly followed the previous usage. 

The Eart of EGLINTON said, the 
explanation of the noble Marquess was un- 
satisfactory. The clause in 5 & 6 Anne, 
c. 8, directed what should be done in 
the case of vacancies by death, and the 
words could not well be misunderstood. 
The Government could not be ignorant of 
the existence of the vacancies, for they 
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had appointed a new Lord Lieutenant for 
Forfarshire, in the room of Lord Airlie, 
and promotions had taken place in the 
Navy in consequence of the death of Lord 
Colville. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE con- 
tended that no blame was due to Ministers, 
who had strictly observed existing prece- 
dents, and had no official intelligence of 
these vacancies. 

The Duxe of BUCCLEUCH took a dif- 
ferent view of the subject, and said that, 
owing to the neglect of Ministers, it could 
not be said that the Scotch Peers were 
properly represented at that moment in the 
House of Lords. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he could very 
readily acquit the noble Marquess of all 
intentional fault; but thought the Govern- 
ment ought to have issued the proclamation 
immediately. He hoped that the notice 
which the noble Duke had taken of the 
omission would prevent similar delay in 
future. 

Subject at an end. 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
SPEECH. 

The LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ 
Speech having been reported by the Lord 
Chancellor, 

The Eart of ESSEX rose to move an 
Address,in Answer to the Speech they 
had just heard read. He had been too 
long a Member of their Lordships’ assem- 
bly to have any claim to that indulgence 
which it was usual to concede on an occa- 
sion like the present. If, however, his 
seldom having had an occasion to address 
their Lordships would justify his asking 
that indulgence, he might assuredly ex- 
press a hope that their Lordships would 
listen to him with patience whilst he ad- 
dressed to them a few observations upon 
the gracious Speech which had been that 
: day delivered to them on the part of Her 
Majesty. Since their Lordships last met 
in that place, it had pleased God to take to 
himself her late Most Excellent Majesty 
the Queen Dowager; and he was sure 
that their Lordships, as well as the other 
House of Parliament, and, indeed, that all 
classes, high and low, rich and _ poor, 
would sympathise in the deep affliction 
which the decease of Queen Adelaide had 
caused to Her Majesty, in common with 
the people of this country ; for never had 
any foreign princess won so much love 
from the country of her adoption as Queen 
Adelaide had won by her exemplary good- 
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ness, her unbounded and unostentatious 
charity, and her universal kindness to all 
classes and descriptions of persons. So 
long as those virtues were revered, so 
long would the memory of Queen Ade- 
laide remain cherished in the breasts of 
Englishmen. He would now call their 
Lordships’ attention to that paragraph in 
the Speech in which Her Majesty de- 
clared that She continued in peace and 
amity with Foreign Powers. He sin- 
cerely congratulated their Lordships upon 
that announcement. In the course of last 
autumn Her Majesty had been called 
upon, in conjunction with the French 
Government, to act as mediator between 
the Governments of Austria and Russia, 
on the one hand, and the Government of 
Turkey on the other, in consequence of 
certain circumstances having occurred 
which threatened the peace of Europe ; 
and Her Majesty now announced that 
Her mediation had been attended with the 
happiest success. It was not for him to 
make any observations upon the causes of 
that interference ; but, as far as he was 
informed upon the subject, it appeared 
that Her Majesty’s mediation was a le- 
gitimate and solicited interference in the 
affairs of foreign nations—an interference 
which, when carried on with impartiality 
and justice, had ever added to the dignity 
of this country, and promoted the interests 
of those other countries which had been 
concerned in the negotiations. Her Ma- 
jesty had congratulated the House and 
the country upon the state of peace which 
now happily prevailed throughout Europe, 
and he might say throughout the whole 
world. That state of peace was, indeed, 
a noble theme for congratulation ; nay, 
more, when he looked back to the events 
of the last two years—when he recollected 
that during that period of time every 
country in Europe appeared like a re- 
volutionary voleano— when he reflected 
that each day’s post brought us news of 
the abdication of some living Sovereign, 
and of the overthrow of some ancient dy- 
nasty; and when he considered that the 
violence of the storm had desolated every 
nation on the Continent, and that we alone 
had remained not only unscathed but un- 
touched, he thought it not only a theme 
for congratulation, but also a subject for 
deep and lasting gratitude. It was surely 
a matter of the deepest congratulation and 
thankfulness that we should have escaped, 
and that peace, plenty, and tranquillity at 
this moment prevailed to a greater degree 
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than had been known for a number of years 
past. He could recall at length to their 
Lordships’ minds the causes to which this 
result was mainly attributable; but he 
would not tax their patience to that extent. 
He could not, however, consent to pass 
over those causes altogether in silence. 
He could not but consider that one of those 
causes was the high-minded feeling which 
prevailed among the upper classes in this 
country, which led them to abandon their 
long-rooted prejudices, and to sacrifice 
their self-interests whenever they were 
called upon to do so by the publie voice for 
the public good. Another cause was that 
sound good sense of the middle classes, 
which led them ever to avoid extremes, and 
from which arose a sound and well-directed 
public opinion, of which it might be said 
that it almost invariably gained its point, 
and almost as invariably would be found 
consistent both with wisdom and justice. A 
third was the forbearance of the artisan 
and operative classes, which, though more 
subject at all times to privations and 
distresses than others, bore them with 
patience ; and, though often tempted by 
the examples which had been set them 
in foreign countries, still always held fast 


to their loyalty to their Sovereign and to 


their allegiance to her crown. He could 
not, whilst he was upon this subject, re- 
frain from expressing his praise of that 
power omnipotent for good in this country 
—he meant the public press—the mem- 
bers of which, however they might differ 
on many points of public policy, were all 
united in one point, namely, the support of 
our constitution, and with it the support of 
peace and tranquillity. He thought, also, 
that we owed our immunity from revolution 
to that just and moderate spirit of reform 
which had prevailed in the Councils and in 
the Legislature of this kingdom now for so 
many years. As education and civilisation 
extended, so also did the wants of mankind 
multiply and extend; and it became requi- 
site that laws bearing on those wants and 
requirements, whether social, political, or 
commercial, should also undergo revision 
and amendment. When he looked back to 
the events of the last few years, and saw pes- 
tilence and famine existing in this country, 
and revolution ravaging the Continent, he 
could not but consider it as a most benefi- 
cial occurrence for England that there were 
in the Councils of Her Majesty men who 
had the sagacity to see the impolicy of the 
laws restricting the importation of food, 
and the policy of abolishing them. Those 
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laws, which would have been pregnant with 
mischief in a time of universal distress, 
were now done away with; and, of all the 
votes which he had ever given in that 
House, there was none to which he looked 
back with greater satisfaction than that 
which he had given in favour of the repeal 
of the laws preventing the free importation 
of food. Her Majesty had also congratu- 
lated their Lordships on the cessation of 
that terrible epidemic which had carried 
desolation into the houses of the people 
during the last autumn; and after acknow- 
ledging that Almighty God in his mercy 
had been pleased to arrest the progress of 
mortality and to stay this fearful pestilence, 
Her Majesty had recommended the adop- 
tion of sanitary measures, observing that 
She “is persuaded that we shall best 
evince our gratitude by vigilant precautions 
against the more obvious causes of sick- 
ness, and an enlightened consideration for 
those who are most exposed to its attacks.”’ 
At all times their Lordships were disposed . 
to pay every attention to promote the in- 
terest of those classes who were in less for- 
tunate circumstances; and he was sure the 
House would feel itself bound to take every 
step to ameliorate the condition of those who 
were exposed to evils to which the more 
affluent classes were not subject. There was 
a strong feeling abroad as to the sanitary re- 
gulations respecting the labouring classes. 
It was well known that associations had been 
established for the erection of lodging- 
houses for the labouring classes, and those 
lodgings had been much sought after by 
those classes; and as regarded their pro- 
moters, in a commercial point of view, they 
had given satisfaction. Her Majesty had 
next expressed her congratulations on the 
improved condition of commerce and manu- 
factures. If they looked to the immense 
increase which had taken place in the ex- 
ports last year, and to other results accom- 
panying it, they would see how greatly the 
predictions had been falsified of some of 
the pretended friends of the farmers—for 
they had asserted that the admission of 
foreign corn to this country would not lead 
to an increase of the exports of manufac- 
tures, as the foreigners would take nothing 
but bullion for their corn, and consequently 
the coffers of the Bank would soon be 
drained, and the revenue would be affected. 
The only answer which he would make to 
these predictions, was by simply stating 
that during the last year the importation of 
food had been greater than was ever known 
before; that the export of our manufac- 
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tures was greater than was ever known 
before; and that the coffers of the Bank 
of England were fuller than was ever 
known before. Would to God that some 
of the millions which were now lying idle, | 
could be exported to our countrymen on the | 
other side of the Channel, where it only 
required peace and quiet to induce capi | 
tal which would render it the most fer- | 
tile and richest of lands! He could not | 
help expressing his satisfaction at the kind | 
and cordial reception which Her Majesty | 
had met with in Ireland. If the loyalty | 
there displayed could have been manifested | 
under happier circumstances, he had no | 
doubt it would lead to the happiest results. | 
It was satisfactory to find, with regard | 
to the measures introduced last year for the | 
benefit of that country, for the sale of En- | 
cumbered Estates in Ireland, they had given | 

reat satisfaction, and that the Rate in 
Aid Bill had been productive of much good. 
Her Majesty had also expressed her deep 
sympathy with the distress stated to exist 
in many of our agricultural districts. No 
man could regret the existence of that dis- 
tress more than he did; but in expressing 
that regret he must also state his convic- 
tion—a conviction which was shared by 
many wealthy merchants, and by many, 
he would not say a majority of, landlords 
—that the distress was not of a perma- 
nent but of a temporary character ; that 
it arose in a great measure from the panic 
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those which their ships now enjoyed in our 
ports; and Her Majesty had further inform- 
ed them that She had received from nearly 
every other State still having navigation 
laws of a restrictive character, assurances 
that the character of those laws should 
speedily undergo investigation. It was sa- 
tisfactory to hear that the repeal of our 
navigation laws had been productive of be- 
neficial effects. So far from shipbuilding 
decreasing in our ports, it had increased, 
as he was informed, at Sunderland, at 
Hull, and in the river Thames. The ship- 
builders in all our ports were in full em- 
ployment, and were not only building ves- 
sels for the merchants of our own country, 
but were also receiving orders to build ves- 
sels for foreign countries. That did not 
look like despair and ruin; on the contrary, 
it was indicative of the energy and spirit 
of our merchants, which had rendered this 
the first naval country in the world. Their 
Lordships had been informed that day that 
one of the measures which would speedily 
be brought before them would be a mea- 
sure for the better government of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. Without knowing what 
that measure was, he would only express a 
hope that similar measures would be car- 
ried into effect with respect to our other colo- 
nies. He hoped that the time was not far 
distant when a greater degree of freedom 
would be extended to all our colonies in 
the management of their internal concerns 


which had been so industriously and so un- | and the nomination to their civil offices. He 
wisely kept up by those who set themselves | could not but think that such an extension 
up as the farmers’ friends, but which was | of freedom would be for the benefit both 
not shared in by those owners and occupiers | of the colonies and of the mother country; 
of land who had not allowed themselves to | it would give the colonies the power of 
be driven wild, and to have their intellects | self-government, and it would lead them to 
obfuscated by agricultural agitation. On| supply from their own resources those go- 
the advantages accruing from the cheap-| vernmental advances which were now pres- 
ness of food, he could not refrain from | sing so heavily on the resources of the mo- 
quoting a letter which he had received | ther country; it would thus induce between 


very recently from a gentleman who took 
a very active part in the parochial affairs 
of this metropolis. [Here the noble Lord 
read a letter stating that in the parish of 
Marylebone there had been a saving in the 
rates of 11,0001. in the year, owing to the 
extreme cheapness of food; and that in 


both a feeling more like that of child and 
parent than that of dependant and master, 
which now existed. Having thanked their 
Lordships for the patience with which they 
had hitherto heard him, he would con- 
elude by expressing his fullest concurrence 
|in the last sentence of Her Majesty’s 


another parish there had also been a saving | Speech, namely, that by combining liberty 


On the | 
other great measure of last Session, the | 
repeal of the navigation laws, Her Ma- | 
jesty assured the Parliament that the Go- | 
vernments of the United States of America | 


and of Sweden had taken steps to secure to | 


of 7,0007. in the same time. ] 


our ships in their ports advantages similar to | 


with order, by preserving what was va- 
luable, and amending what was defective, 
their Lordships would sustain the fabric 
of our institutions as the abode and the 
shelter of a free and happy people. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing humble Address :— 
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Most Gracious Sovereren, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Sub- 
jects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Par- 
liament assembled, beg Leave to return to Your 
Majesty our humble Thanks for the gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has commanded to 
be made to both Houses of Parliament. 

We humbly thank Your Majesty for the Assu- 
rance of Your Majesty’s great Satisfaction in again 
having recourse to the Advice and Assistance of 
Your Majesty’s Parliament. 

We condole with Your Majesty on the Decease 
of Her Majesty Queen Adelaide, which has caused 
Your Majesty deep Affliction; and we entirely 
concur with Your Majesty in the Belief that the 
extensive Charity and exemplary Virtues of Her 
late Majesty will always render Her Memory dear 
to the Nation, 

We beg humbly to express the Satisfaction with 
which we learn that Your Majesty happily con- 
tinues in Peace and Amity with Foreign Powers. 

We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
in the course of the Autumn Differences of a seri- 
ous Character arose between the Governments of 
Austria and Russia on the one hand, and the Sub- 
lime Porte on the other, in regard to the Treat- 
ment of a considerable Number of Persons who, 
after the Termination of the Civil War in Hun- 
gary, had taken refuge in the Turkish Territory ; 
and we rejoice to learn that Explanations which 
took place between the Turkish and Imperial Go- 
vernments have fortunately removed any Danger 
to the Peace of Europe which might have arisen 
out of these Differences, 

We humbly convey to Your Majesty our Thanks 
for informing us that Your Majesty, having been 
appealed to on this Occasion by the Sultan, united 
Your Majesty’s Efforts with those of the Govern- 
ment of France, to which a similar Appeal had 
been made, in order to assist, by the Employ- 
ment of Your Majesty’s good Offices, in effecting 
an amicable Settlement of those Differences in a 
Manner consistent with the Dignity and Indepen- 
dence of the Porte. 

We thank Your Majesty for acquainting us that 
Your Majesty has been engaged in Communica- 
tions with Foreign States upon the Measures 
which might be rendered necessary by the Relax- 
ation of the Restrictions formerly imposed by the 
Navigation Laws of this Country. 

WE rejoice to learn that the Governments of 
the United States of America and of Sweden have 
promptly taken Steps to secure to British Ships 
jn the Ports of their respective Countries Advan- 
tages similar to those which their own Ships now 
enjoy in British Ports. 

Wirn regard to those Foreign States whose 
Navigation Laws have hitherto been of a restric- 
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tive Character, we learn with Gratification that 
Your Majesty has received from nearly all of them 
Assurances which induce Your Majesty to hope 
that our Example will speedily lead to a great and 
general Diminution of those Obstacles which pre- 
viously existed to a free Intercourse by Sea be- 
tween the Nations of the World. 

We unite with Your Majesty in lamenting that 
in the Summer and Autumn of the past Year the 
United Kingdom was again visited by the Ravages 
of the Cholera ; but we are thankful to Almighty 
God, who in His Mercy was pleased to arrest the 
Progress of Mortality, and to stay this fearful 
Pestilence. 

We humbly concur with Your Majesty in the 
Persuasion, that we shall best evince our Grati- 
tude by vigilant Precautions against the more 
obvious Causes of Sickness, and an enlightened 
Consideration for those who are most exposed to 
its Attacks, 

We humbly assure Your Majesty that we re- 
joice to be informed that Your Majesty in Your 
Majesty’s late Visit to Ireland, derived the highest 
Gratification from the Loyalty and Attachment 
manifested by all Classes of Your Majesty’s Sub- 
jects ; and we learn with Satisfaction, that al- 
though the Effects of former Years of Scarcity 
are painfully felt in that Part of the United King- 
dom, they are mitigated by the present Abundance 
of Food, and the Tranquillity which prevails. 

We regard with great Satisfaction the improved 
Condition of Commerce and Manufactures ; and, 
whilst sharing with Your Majesty in the Regret 
with which Your Majesty has observed the Com- 
plaints which in many Parts of the Kingdom have 
proceeded from the Owners and Occupiers of 
Land, and humbly concurring with Your Ma- 
jesty in lamenting greatly that any Portion of 
Your Majesty’s Subjects should be suffering Dis- 
tress, we unite with Your Majesty in the Feelings 
of sincere Gratification with which Your Majesty 
witnesses the increased Enjoyment of the Neces- 
saries and Comforts of Life which Cheapness and 
Plenty have bestowed upon the great Body of 
Your Majesty’s People. 

We express our Thanks to Your Majesty for 
informing us that some of the Measures which 
were postponed at the End of the last Session 
for Want of Time for their Consideration will be 
again laid before us, and that among the most 
important of these is one for the better Govern- 
ment of the Australian Colonies. 

We humbly thank Your Majesty for having 
directed various Measures to be prepared for the 
Improvement of the Condition of Ireland, and for 
acquainting us that the Mischiefs arising from 
Party Processions, the Defects of the Laws regu- 
lating the Relations of Landlord and Tenant, the 
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imperfect State of the Grand Jury Acts, and the 
diminished Number of Electors for Members to 
serve in Parliament, will, together with other 
Matters of serious Consequence, form the Subjects 
of Measures to be submitted for our Considera- 
tion. 

We unite in the Satisfaction with which Your 
Majesty has learnt that the Measures which have 
been already passed for the Promotion of the Pub- 
lic Health are in a Course of gradual Adoption ; 
and we concur with Your Majesty in the Hope 
that, both in the Metropolis and in various Parts 
of the United Kingdom, we shall be enabled to 
make further Progress in the Removal of Evils 
which affect the Health and Well-being of Your 
Majesty’s Subjects. 

We humbly join with Your Majesty in acknow- 
ledging that the Favour of Divine Providence has 
hitherto preserved this Kingdom from the Wars 
and Convulsions which during the last Two Years 
have shaken so many States on the Continent of 
Europe ; and we heartily concur in the Hope and 
Belief expressed by Your Majesty, that by com- 
bining Liberty with Order, by preserving what is 
valuable, and amending what is defective, we shall 
sustain the Fabric of our Institutions as the Abode 
and the Shelter of a free and happy People. 


Lorp METHUEN said, that he was fully 
aware that the high and distinguished ho- 
nour conferred on him in selecting him to 
second the Address, in reply to the Speech 
of Her Majesty, could have been more wor- 
thily bestowed, and that many noble Lords 
might have been selected, whose compe- 
tency for the discharge of so important a 
duty could not for a moment be questioned. 
He would, however, as briefly as possible, 
advert to a few topics contained in the 
Speech. Their Lordships were fully aware 
that great fears had prevailed in the public 
mind as to a probable rupture taking place 
between Russia and Austria on the one 
side, and the Sublime Porte on the other; 
but these apprehensions had, through the 
mediation of England, in conjunction with 
France, happily been dispelled. It must 
be a great source of satisfaction to their 
Lordships that this result had been brought 
about by the united exertions of those two 
powerful countries who were formerly the 
greatest rivals in the arts of war, but who 
now were happily allied for the promotion 
of the blessings of peace. The next mat- 
ter of congratulation was the favourable 
terms with which the Government of the 
United States and of Sweden had met us 
in securing to British ships in their respec- 
tive ports advantages similar to those which 
their own ships now enjoyed in British 
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ports. It should be a matter of satisfac- 
tion to witness the gradual improvement 
that was daily taking place in the aspect of 
affairs; and, when he contemplated the 
great increase in the revenue of the country 
—which was an infallible indication of the 
prosperity of the manufacturing and indus- 
trial interests—he could not refrain from 
congratulating their Lordships on that very 
visible improvement. He regretted that 
he could not express the same feelings 
of congratulation as to the state of the 
agricultural interest, as he was aware that 
many complaints had arisen as to its 
distress from various parts of the country. 
He was aware that the greatest panic had 
existed in many parts, which was owing to 
false alarms in regard to the effect of free- 
trade measures, and which panic had been 
greatly increased by the agitation of the 
protectionist party since last harvest, in 
consequence of the decline in the price of 
corn. On this point, however, he would 
refer to the fact, that in the years 1822, 
1823, and 1824, when foreign corn could 
not be introduced for consumption, unless 
home-grown wheat was above 80s. the 
quarter, prices of agricultural produce were 
lower than they had been during the last 
year. This certainly might be attributed 
at that period to the resumption of cash 
payments; but the same event also occurred 
in 1835. He thought there were at the 
present time several causes to which the 
lowness of grain might at present be attri- 
buted. Let them contemplate the enor- 
mous amount of capital locked up in rail- 
way speculation, together with the immense 
sums locked up in the coffers of the Bank 
of England, as in all the minor banks 
throughout the kingdom; and then he 
thought they would be of opinion, as he 
unquestionably was, that all that amount 
has been withdrawn from its legitimate 
course of application, and that the cry that 
had been raised by the protectionist party 
could have no other effect than to damage 
the agricultural interests. It was to be 
expected that agriculture would have its 
days of adversity as well as its days of 
prosperity; but he felt it was the duty of 
the true friends of that interest to encou- 
rage rather than to depress the feelings of 
the farmer. He could not but express on 
that occasion his strong dissent from many 
of the doctrines laid down and promulgated 
by that party, and equally strongly depre- 
cate the conduct and language of some per- 
sons out of doors, who were most opposed 
to the agricultural interest. Some of these 
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persons were men of acknowledged talent; 
but instead of promoting the best interests 
of the country by encouraging confidence, 
they pandered to the worst passions of the 
multitude, they exerted themselves to set 
class against class, and with words of 
“‘peace”’ in their mouths endeavoured to 
excite the most bitter feelings of animosity 
between different interests. He should not 
have ventured to address them in that 
manner, but that he felt the necessities of 
the period called for such denunciations of 
the doctrines and practices resorted to by 
those who were in truth the worst oppo- 
nents of the permanent interests of the 
country. He had much pleasure in se- 
conding the Address in reply to the Speech 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

On the Question being put, 

The Eart of STRADBROKE said, 
that he should consider himself to be want- 
ing in his duty, if he abstained from em- 
bracing this, the earliest, opportunity of de- 
claring to their Lordships his experience of 
the result of their late experiments in free- 
trade legislation—the experience, namely, 
of deep and great agricultural distress, the 
existence of which was admitted in the 
Speech from the Throne, but which, as he 


gathered from the speech of the Mover of 
the Address, was to be characterised as 


merely of a temporary nature. Was he to 
understand that any such feeling as that 
expressed by the noble Earl was partici- 
pated in by Her Majesty’s Ministers ? 
His own conviction was, that this distress 
was not of a temporary character, but 
would be permanent, at least so long as 
they persisted in the present course of 
legislation. In attempting to trace the 
causes of this distress, it was almost need- 
less for him to refer to what had occurred 
in the long war which had lasted almost 
without intermission from 1793 to 1815, 
in the course of which period such large 
sums of money were expended in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, with the view of en- 
abling this country to produce a sufficient 
supply of grain, so as to be independent of 
foreign producers, for the increasing popu- 
lation of the country, the result of which 
necessarily was an increase in the rental 
of the landed proprietors. When peace 
returned in 1815, serious apprehensions 
were entertained by statesmen of all parties 
as to the effects that would be produced 
by opening the ports to an unrestricted 
supply of foreign corn. So strong was 
the impression on this subject, that a law 
was passed by large majorities that foreign 
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corn should not be allowed to be introduced 
into this country for home consumption 
unless the price had attained a certain 
height. When their Lordships considered 
who were the advocates of that measure of 
limited protection, they would perceive 
that it was no party measure. Mr. Coke, 
then in the zenith of health and power, 
who was one of the greatest friends of ag- 
riculture that this country had ever pos- 
sessed, strongly supported that measure ; 
and he believed a noble Earl opposite, who 
was at that time one of the representatives 
of Yorkshire, also did so. The effect of that 
measure had been to ensure prosperity to 
the agricultural interest for several years. 
He admitted, with the noble Lord who had 
seconded the Address, that there was a 
great depreciation in the price of agricul- 
tural produce in the years 1822 and 1823. 
This had occurred, although there had 
been little or no importations of foreign 
corn ; but he (the Earl of Stradbroke) was 
prepared to state, and he believed the 
noble Marquess the President of the Coun- 
cil would not deny the fact, that that state 
of things was entirely owing to the altera- 
tion in the currency. Shortly before that 
time, one of the most distinguished Mem- 
bers of the late Government had intro- 
duced a measure, which he induced the 
Legislature to sanction, which had the effect 
of enhancing the monetary interest in this 
country 25 per cent, and in the same pro- 
portion depreciating the value of land. 
He well remembered the great and grievous 
distress which pervaded the agricultural in- 
terest of this country at that time—he re- 
membered how slow the reduction of rents 
by the landlords was, and the impossibility 
which existed after a short time of collect- 
ing those rents, resulting in a great num- 
ber of the landlords of this country being 
compelled to quit their homes for the Con- 
tinent, under the pretence of educating 
their families, but really for the purpose of 
reducing their establishments. He remem- 
bered, too, how many farmers were driven 
to pass the remainder of their days in the 
small towns or workhouses, whilst a great 
portion of the labouring population were 
doomed to pass their days in idleness and 
their nights in debauchery. He would now 
advert to the measure introduced in 1828 
by the Government of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington), whom he had the 
pleasure of seeing in his place, the princi- 
ples of which he supported, although he 
had voted against some of the details, be- 
lieving that under the altered state of the 
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currency, the protection afforded by that 
Bill was amply sufficient, and that under 
reduced rents a certain amount of pros- 
perity had returned, leaving only the sting 
behind of labourers being paid partly or 
entirely out of the poor-rates, which 
misfortune had occurred under the pre- 
vious distress. The next period to which 
he would refer was 1834, when the 
Poor Law Amendment Act was intro- 
duced into Parliament by a noble Lord, 
now no more, than which none more just 
or more favourable to the agricultural in- 
terest and the labouring population was 
ever brought before the Legislature of this 
kingdom. The effect of that Act was to 
improve the condition of the agricultural 
classes, by increased attention to the aged, 
by giving better instruction to the children, 
and, last not least, a great demand for em- 
ployment, and the immediate effect of 
which was a reduction of rates to the ex- 
tent of 40 percent. That year and the 
following we had most productive harvests, 
and prices fell, in consequence, from 60s. 
to below 40s. However, there was no dis- 
tress. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’ from the Minis- 
terial benches.| There was no distress ; 
and there was none, because that low price 
was the result of abundance. He begged 
their Lordships always to keep that in 
view, because he could not imagine two 
subjects more utterly distinct than the 
present low price, and that of 1835. He 
now arrived at the year 1839, when, owing 
to deficient harvests, both in this country 
and throughout Europe, the price rose to 
70s. 8d. on the average of the year; yet, 
notwithstanding that high price, the exports 
of that year amounted to 53,000,000/.; 
whilst in 1842, when the price of corn 
was only 57s. 9d., the exports were only 
47,000,0007. In 1842 Sir R. Peel intro- 
duced into Parliament another alteration 
in the corn law, to which he (the Earl of 
Stradbroke) gave his support, conceiving 
that the time had arrived when a further 
remission of protection might be safely 
conceded, the more especially as he believed 
that that measure would secure greater 
steadiness of prices than had hitherto pre- 
vailed. In 1846 the whole course of things 
was changed. The leader of a party, who 
during a long life had advocated protective 
duties, all at once turned round and adyo- 
eated their repeal, and introduced a mea- 
sure which had resulted in the permanent 
reduction of the price of corn. In 1848 
the harvest was bad, and the agriculturists 
were told that the deep distress which then 
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afflicted them was owing to that cireum- 
stance. In 1849, however, the harvest 
was abundant; still the result had been, 
not an equitable return for their labour, 
but a reduction of prices to their present 
level. Under these circumstances, could 
their Lordships doubt that great distress 
existed? Were they not aware that the 
union-houses in the agricultural districts 
were filled with poor? Could they doubt 
that the natural result of this was to im- 
poverish the land of this country; and was 
he not justified in stating that the result of 
free trade must be permanently and in a 
high degree injurious to the landed interest 
of this country? Upon this point, there- 
fore, he ventured to move the following 
Amendment to the Address—namely, that 
after the word ‘‘manufactures,’’ in the 
third line of the thirteenth paragraph, 
there should be inserted the following 
words :— 

“ We regret, however, to be compelled humbly 
to represent to Your Majesty that in many parts 
of the United Kingdom, and especially in Ireland, 
the various Classes of Your Majesty’s Subjects 
connected with the Cultivation of the Soil are la- 
bouring under severe Distress, mainly attributable, 
in our Opinion, to recent legislative Enactments, 
the Operation of which is aggravated by the Pres- 
sure of Local Taxation.” 


The Eart of DESART said, that in 
| supporting the Amendment it was not with- 
, out a fecling of regret that he felt himself 
‘compelled to stand in the way of that 
unanimity which it was so desirable should 
| exist in respect to the Address to be pre- 
| sented in return to Her Majesty’s most 
| gracious Speech. But when he had read 
| over that Speech, and found that a mere 
/regret was expressed for the agricultural 
| distress which existed throughout the king- 
| dom, but more particularly in that unfortu- 
| nate country with which he was connected, 
| because it possessed less capital to bear 
| UP against the heavy restrictions imposed 
/upon her; and when he found that that 
| regret was unaccompanied by any sug- 
gestions for its alleviation, but that the ac- 
knowledged distress of that most impor- 
tant interest was, as it were, cloaked and 
passed over by a reference to the prosper- 
ity of their commerce and manufactures— 
that interest which their forefathers con- 
sidered the great and vital interest of the 
country, and upon which all other classes 
rested—an interest upon which was based 
the security and the well-being of the coun- 
| try—he felt called on to join in the opinion 
of his noble Friend, and to support the 
Amendment which he moved. There could 
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be little doubt that agricultural distress 
prevailed generally in this country; but he 
could give, from his own personal observa- 
tion and knowledge, such a picture of its 
extent and intensity in Ireland, that he 
was surprised it did not call forth some- 
thing stronger than a casual expression of 
regret. As the chairman of a board of 
guardians in a highly-favoured portion of 
Ireland, he could state that at that mo- 
ment, even in that part of Ireland, all in- 
terests, landlords, labourers, and tenants, 
were fast progressing to utter annihilation 
and ruin, and that there was more distress 
in Ireland occasioned by the legislation of 
man than had been inflicted by the visita- 
tion of Providence. Of the distress of the 
farmers there could be no better proof than 
their inability to meet their engagements 
to their landlords and their other kinds of 
liabilities. This was the first year that 
the landlords of his part of the country 
had not been able to get their rents. He 


knew proprietors who made large deduc- 
tions, amounting to from 20 to 25 per 
cent, in their rents, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing these reductions, they had not been 
able to get the miserable residue which was 
He was not surprised at 


due to them. 
this when he saw the poor-rate collector 
anticipating the landlord, and demanding 
for one rate, to cover about six months, 
4s. or 5s. in the pound on the original 
valuation of the land when prices ranged 
from 30s. to 35s. a barrel for corn, where- 
as this year they had fallen from 17s. to 
22s. These collectors go about in some 
instances seizing the corn crops in the 
haggard, which were barely sufficient to 
meet the demand of the poor-rate collector 
alone. When he saw such a state of 
things as this, he looked with the greatest 
dread at the prospects for the coming year. 
He would not allude to the more distressed 
districts of the west, because he was sure 
noble Lords who were connected with that 
part of Ireland would tell the House with 
greater effect what came within their own 
observation. What was the effect of this 
state of things on employment? They 
were often reminded that property had its 
duties as well as its rights; but if farmers 
were not unwilling, but unable, to pay their 
rents, how could the landlords or the far- 
mers employ the labouring population ? 
They must, on the contrary, turn out any 
extra labourers, and retain only such as 
were absolutely necessary to carry on their 
oecupations. He had received a letter from 
Lord Shannon, whom he was sorry he did 
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not see in his place, in which he stated 
that he had undertaken large drainage 
works in Cork, but he was obliged this 
year to give them up altogether. Six 
hundred men were in one fell swoop dis- 
missed, and sent to fill the walls of the al- 
ready overcrowded poorhouse. They were 
told that they ought to expend capital upon 
the land, for the purposes of improving 
cultivation to meet that foreign competi- 
tion which you must now undergo. He 
would ask them, what inducement had they 
to expend more capital on that upon which 
they had already lost that which they had 
invested? He was sick of that ery of 
‘‘invest capital in the land.” Capital 
would find its own level. It would invest 
itself where it was most profitable; and if 
its application to land was not a profitable 
investment, it was no wonder that persons 
could not be found so to apply it. A noble 
Lord who sat near him (Lord Lucan), 
had, with great spirit and energy, brought 
some farms of his to rival those in Eng- 
land and Scotland; but, though he offered 
them, with excellent farm buildings, at from 
12s. to 18s. an acre, he could not induce 
any one to invest their capital in them. He 
did not think they ought to give the far- 
mer that excuse for not paying his rent. 
Why, they must tell him the truth. When 
they found that land was depreciated to so 
great an extent, the truth must be known, 
that the landlord and the tenant must 
share the depreciation in the value of that 
from whence their profits came. When 
such was the melancholy picture of the 
whole kingdom, although the farmers of 
this country might be able to weather the 
storm for some time longer than others, it 
is but a paltry comfort to hear that manu- 
factures were in a thriving condition. He, 
for one, did not place much reliance upon 
statistics, but he found that the agricultu- 
ral and landed interests far exceeded in 
numbers and value the manufacturing in- 
terest, and he did not think that a class of 
such vast importance should be sacrificed 
to the prosperity of a few. He believed 
that the prosperity of manufactures, of 
which they boasted, was but temporary 
and ephemeral, and, perhaps, would for 
the future be more so than it had hitherto 
been. In the history of this country they 
found that periodical prosperity was fol- 
lowed by a reaction; and at the present 
time he did not think that there was more 
prosperity than they experienced on for- 
mer occasions, which had been followed by 
great distress and suffering. In answer 
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to those who maintained that the present 
prosperity of manufactures was owing to 
the repeal of the corn laws and the 
other measures of free trade, he would 
ask noble Lords to compare the returns 
of five years at different periods—that of 
five years preceding 1849, and the five 
years preceding 1838—let them compare 
the amount of the consumption of that 
great home mauufacture, cotton, and they 
would find that in the former period, when 
the protective system of policy was in 
operation, the increase in the manufacture 
of that staple article was no less than 28 
per cent ; while in the other period, under 
a free-trade system, the increase had only 
amounted to 13 per cent :— 

Cotton imported for Home Consumption. 
1833... ee eos Ibs. 287,000,000 
1834 ose eee «-- 303,400,000 

sas} good harvests 348,100,000 
1836 eee eee 347,400,000 
1837 (panic) ... 365,700,000 


Average for five years 324,320,080 


1838 ... eve eee + 416,700,000 


544,000,000 
606,600,000 
614,300,000 
441,400,000 
576,600,000 


1844 eee eos 
isis} good harvests 
1846 see ice 
1847 (panic) ... 

1848 ... eee 


Average for five years 556,580,000 


1849 ... eve 629,600,000 


He would remind the House also that the 
price of corn in 1838 was not less than 
64s. the quarter, and that a large quantity 
of it had been taken out of bond at 
70s. in September of that year. That 
was a proof that manufacturing pros- 
perity was not dependent upon low prices. 
He did not mean to state that anything 
had been positively proved, but he thought 
the argument that the prosperity of the 
manufacturers was owing to free trade, had 
been entirely disproved by what had oc- 
curred in the previous period. The great 
advantage the manufacturers had derived 
from the free-trade system was, that they 
could send out goods so cheap as to com- 
mand the markets abroad, although the 

rices were barely remunerative. It should, 

owever, be borne in mind that that expor- 
tation might, at any moment, be stopped 
by a glut of the markets, or hostile tariffs, 
which, while adding to the revenue of the 
imposer, would diminish the consumption 
of English goods by the consequent rise of 
price, and bring down the manufacturer to 
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pel him to pay for foreign produce in bul- 
lion, leaving mills idle and operatives starv- 
ing, and enabling the foreigner, with raised 
prices at home, owing to the influx of our 
bullion, doubly to profit by the unnatural 
cheapness of our productions. He would not 
go further into the discussion of the prin- 
ciples of free trade. In conclusion, how- 
ever, he would say simply one word as to 
the charge that had been made against 
them by their adversaries. It was alleged 
that the landed interest wished to provoke 
a war of classes. Now, in the name of 
the noble Lords with whom he acted, he 
would say that they utterly deprecated any 
such object. It was not he and the noble 
Lords who thought with him who were 
anxious to provoke such a war; but it was 
the men who, for their own selfish ends, 
had, by illegal combinations, attacked the 
other interests of the country. It was 
they who, for their own selfish purposes, 
were arraying one class against another. 
For his part, the only object he had in 
view was to promote and preserve the best 
interests of the country. Feeling that the 
distress of the agricultural classes was not 
a temporary evil, but likely to be perma- 
nent, and being anxious, to the best of his 
power, to preserve them from annihilation, 
he should give his cordial support to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord near him; 
and he thought that by so doing he would 
best prevent those who appeared bent upon 
destroying all that was most sacred in the 
institutions of the country from succeeding 
in their designs, and enable England to 
maintain the rank she had hitherto held 
among the nations of the earth. 

The Eart of CARLISLE said, that as 
an Amendment had been moved to the 
Address, though in a very temperate, con- 
siderate, and able manner, by the noble 
Earl opposite, perhaps their Lordships 
would allow him to offer a few observations 
on the position of the immediate question 
which they had now to decide—which was, 
whether their Lordships would do well to 
alter the Address which had been moved 
by his noble Friend behind him, and to 
substitute for it the Amendment of the 
noble Earl. Now, in adverting to the dif- 
ference which that Amendment introduced 
into the substance of the Address, he had 
to observe that it was confined within a 
very narrow range. It did not pretend to 
controvert that which the Address asserted, 
that Her Majesty was able to congratulate 
Her people on ‘‘ the improved condition 
of commerce and manufactures,”’ which, 





a scale of cheapness unremunerative to 
him and crushing to the labourer ; or com- 


though it might appear in a paltry light to 
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the noble Earl who had just sat down, he 
(the Earl of Carlisle) regarded as affecting 
some of the greatest and most enduring inte- 
rests in this empire. The Speech adverted 
also to the distress prevailing among the 
owners and occupiers of land. The noble 
Earl complained that the Speech of Her 
Majesty only expressed ‘‘ regret’’ at the 
distress to which the agricultural portion 
of the community had been subjected, and 
thought ‘‘ regret” was but a cold word to 
use; but he had to observe that, in speak- 
ing of that distress, the actual words used 
were, not ‘regret,’ but ‘‘ greatly la- 
ments;’”’ this, at best, therefore, was but a 
philological difference in the words of the 
Address and Amendment. The material 
difference was this: Her Majesty and Her 
Government did not deny, but admitted, 
the distress which prevailed among the 
owners and occupiers of land; therefore, 
in dealing with this Address and with 
the Amendment, he would advise their 
Lordships to look not so much at the 
actual expressions contained in either, 
but to consider the views with which the 
Amendment was proposed, the hopes by 
which it was suggested, the construction 
which might be put upon it, and the re- 
sults which would follow from its actual 
adoption. There was no great difference in 
the actual force of the terms employed in 
the Address and the Amendment. The 
Amendment, indeed, referred to local bur- 
dens; but he thought their Lordships would 
agree that any discussion with respect to 
the exact incidence of local burdens and 
their distribution, would be more conveni- 
ently and properly deferred till the ques- 
tion was regularly brought before the 
House. The Amendment; however, at- 
tributed the distress under which the agri- 
cultural interests suffered to recent legisla- 
tive changes. It was his opinion that if 
their Lordships sanctioned the proposed 
Amendment, and agreed to substitute it for 
the original words of the Address, they 
would by so doing allow it to be understood 
throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the land, that they threw a doubt upon 
the recent legislation, were prepared to re- 
consider it, and indeed were willing to re- 
verse it. Now this, he thought, would be 
a very mistaken and a very disastrous con- 
clusion to arrive at; and it was upon that 
ground that he called upon them not to 
temporise upon the subject, and by so doing 
give rise to such delusions, but to give an 
unqualified negative to the Amendment 
which had just been moved. The noble 
Earl who seconded the Amendment did s0 
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with a degree of feeling which he was 
afraid he had almost drawn from his own 
experience of the present distressed state 
of Ireland. No person was less disposed 
than himself to underrate the distress which 
prevailed in that country; but he confessed 
that when, from the experience of the last 
three years, it was plain that Ireland could 
be brought through—he knew he could 
only barely with truth make use of such an 
expression—that horrible state of destitu- 
tion and suffering to which she had been 
subjected only by the plenty and cheapness 
of the corn brought from abroad, he did not 
think that it was in connexion with the state 
of Ireland that their Lordships could quarrel 
with or censure the system of free trade. 
He would not pretend to follow the noble 
Earl who moved the Amendment through- 
out the very clear and able retrospect which 
he presented to their Lordships of all the 
legislation connected with agriculture and 
corn; but when the noble Earl adverted to 
the law of 1815, and to the mimimum price 
of 80s. per quarter for corn, which was 
then laid down as the price to be attained 
before corn could be imported into the 
country—and then proceeded to allude to 
the law of 1828, and to the sum of 56s. 
which was then calculated as the turning 
price at which corn might be imported— 
though if he (the Earl of Carlisle) rightly 
recollected the discussions of that time, 
the price was assumed to be rather from 
63s. to 65s.—when the noble Earl alluded 
to the effects of this legislation, he surely 
must have forgotten that when it was pro- 
posed to admit corn at a less price than 
80s., or less than 63s., they constantly and 
regularly heard the same bodings and anti- 
cipations of distress which at the present 
time so painfully met their ears; and as the 
agricultural interests and farming energies 
of this country had overcome the embar- 
rassments anticipated from the introduc- 
tion of foreign corn at lower prices than 
80s. and 65s., so he hoped, even if corn 
was destined not to rise above the average 
of 41s. per quarter, yet that, even with 
that desponding anticipation, the agricul- 
tural energies of this country would know 
how to rise above the difficulty. During 
the whole of the discussions which had re- 
cently taken place upon this subject, and 
throughout that conflict of opinion which 
had pervaded the length and breadth of the 
land, whether in the press or on the plat- 
form—and upon some of the platforms there 
had been some, now here, who had not been 
backward in expressing their opinions upon 
the subject—but throughout these discus- 
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sions there had been a great deal of nice 
and ingenious calculation bestowed upon 
the question at what cost corn could be 
grown, so as to leave a fair profit to the 
grower, and at what range of prices the 
cultivation of the land could be profitably 
carried on. He was not disposed to deny 
either the pertinency or importance of such 
calculations; and it would be a strange 


thing indeed if. he who, like many of | 


their Lordships, derived all he possessed, 
and all he ever hoped to possess, from 
the land, and who, like many of their 
Lordships, had to labour under a very 
oppressive amount of fixed incumbrance, 
derived from generations who had gone 
before him—it would be strange indeed 
if he were indifferent to the issue of 
such caleulations or speculations as to the 
value of landed property. He was one, 
therefore, who could fully acquiesce in that 
portion of Her Majesty’s Speech in which 
She lamented that any portion of Her sub- 
jects, such as the owners and occupiers of 
land, should be suffering distress. But of 
course the extent of that concern, and the 
degree of his alarm, would be somewhat in 
proportion to the apprehended duration of 
the distress, and the fact whether it was 
occasional or exceptional, or whether it was 
produced by special and exceptional causes 
not liable continually to prevail or con- 
stantly to recur ; for in that case it would 
be plain that the agricultural interest were 
undergoing that which every other pur- 
suit, every other profession, every other 
branch of industry, and every source of 
emolument—scemed destined by the laws 
of the universe to undergo, and from which 
laws of vicissitude and change agriculture 
has, in the most marked degree, whether 
protected or unprotected, never been ex- 
empt. The question, then, which their 
Lordships had to bear in view, in deciding 
upon this subject, was, whether it was ab- 
solutely certain that the present distress 
might not be temporary and casual in its 
nature and duration. It had been already 
stated, in the course of this evening, that 
the prices of corn have twice, within the 
memory of many of their Lordships, been 
lower even when agriculture was basking 
under the full glow of protection, and re- 
joicing in the mid sunshine of legislative 
favour; and it had been even said that 
there was, at those periods, no great 
amount of distress. If he turned, how- 
ever, to the statements of those Gentlemen 
who represented the agricultural interest at 
those periods, if their Lordships referred to 
their speeches in Parliament, to the Motions 
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which they made, they would at least find 
that the ery was then very little less loud 
than it was at the present day. What, how- 
ever, he wanted their Lordships to bear 
in mind was, that after a series of discus- 
sions, continued through many years, which 
had engrossed the attention, swayed the 
convictions, and enlisted the passions of all 
classes of the community, they had resolved 
upon trying a great experiment. He thought 
it had been continually, repeatedly, and 
most laudably avowed by all parties, by the 
most friendly as well as the most hostile to 
the change, that as it was settled by the Im- 
perial Legislature that a great experiment 
was to be made, it ought to be fully and 
fairly tested. Now, since the first fair com- 
mencement of the operation of the law, not 
one whole year had elapsed. So much then 
with respect to time. Then, so far, in his 
humble judgment at least, from no special 
and exceptional causes having been ‘at work 
throughout the period of the application of 
the experiment, there perhaps never was a 
time in the whole history of the world in 
which so many causes, which seemed to 
him extraordinary and exceptional, had 
been heaped together, all of which bore in 
the most marked and prominent manner 
upon the prices of corn. THe needed only 
to mention to their Lordships the famine 
in Ireland, the extensive and successive 
failures of the potato erop—the main ar- 
ticle of subsistence for the people of that 
country, as well as in many other parts of 
the united kingdom—and the unparalleled 
revolutionary convulsions which had per- 
vaded every nation and every corner of the 
Continent, and which in their consequences 
had most materially interfered with the 
growth and consumption of corn in all 
those regions which they had affected. He 
would leave entirely out of consideration 
any reference to the nature of the seasons, 
although they had a marked and most dis- 
turbing effect on the prices of the last few 
years, because they could not be considered 
as exceptional causes, inasmuch as variety 
and vicissitudes of seasons must be ex- 
pected at all times. It was at present a 
controverted point by all the most enlight- 
ened friends and followers of agriculture, 
whether the cheapness and lowness of 
prices at present so much complained of, 
was owing most to the great abundance 
of the last harvest, or the great deficiency 
and bad quality of the harvest of 1848. 
What, however, he had to contend was, 
that with such very circumscribed limits for 
the trial of the experiment upon which the 
country had resolved, and with such a 
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marked prevalence of special and excep- 
tional causes during the time of the experi- 
ment, it would be most unfair, and altoge- 
ther preposterous, in his judgment, to as- 
sume, that the experiment had been tested, 
that it was exhausted, and that the change 
in the policy of the country was to be 
reconsidered, condemned, and reversed. 
They were not, therefore, in his judgment, 
in a position to pronounce upon what would 
be the natural and permanent fruits of the 
great experiment which they had agreed to 
make. It was impossible to assume at 
what cost corn could be permanently grown 
in the country, or whether the same abun- 
dance of foreign import would at all times 
exist. His own impression was not one of 
despondency, discouragement, or despair, 
upon this subject. It was a point upon 
which he had no right to palm any opinion 
of his own upon their Lordships; all he 
wished to enforce upon them was, that they 
were not then in a condition to pronounce 
that the experiment had been fairly made, 
and that corn could not be grown so as to 
realise better profits than at present, or 
that the same abundance of foreign im- 
ports into this country would continue. Ie 
owned, however, that he could not honestly 


stop there, or confine himself within those 
ambiguous and hypothetical limits; and 
he felt bound in honesty, speaking for 


himself, to tell their Lordships that 
even if he were convinced that the aver- 
age price of corn would never ascend 
one farthing higher than at present, still 
he was not prepared to reverse the po- 
licy upon which they had entered, or to 
revert to the old system of protection. He 
would tell their Lordships why he would 
not consent to do so. He had referred to 
the calculations which had been so largely 
entered upon with respect to the remunera- 
tive priées of farming operations, and had 
pronounced his own inability to give any 
opinion upon them; but it seemed to him 
that to attempt to square any such matter 
by fixed and uniform rules would be a most 
delusive operation. Each case must be 
governed by its own circumstances. Each 
farm must be considered in its own spe- 
ciality, with due reference to its position, 
its nearness to the markets, to the nature 
of its soil, to the various growths and 
crops for which it was adapted, the amount 
of available skill and capital which could 
be applied to it, and an infinite variety of 
qualities, dispositions, and means, on the 
part of both landlord and tenant; and if the 
imperious dictation of circumstances, and 
the permanent condition of the farmer’s pro- 
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fession, should prescribe permanent altera- 
tions in the relations between landlord and 
tenant, it was between those parties them- 
selves that such alterations in their mutual 
relations must be adjusted. That sentence 
in Her Majesty’s Speech, which he had al- 
ready quoted, in which She laments that any 
portion of Her subjects should be suffering 
distress, and in which She makes special 
allusion to the owners and occupiers of 
land, is followed by another sentence, which 
states, ‘* But it is a source of sincere gra- 
tification to Her Majesty to witness the in- 
creased enjoyment of the necessaries and 
comforts of life which cheapness and plenty 
have bestowed upon the great body of Her 
people.”” So, too, behind the condition of 
the farmers and landlords to whom he had 
already alluded, there loomed forth a far 
wider and more extensive interest—that 
of the people at large, to which all other 
interests must be secondary and subordi- 
nate. Now he believed that the Speech 
of Her Majesty rightly assumed the ease 
which had been given to the great body of 
the people by the increased enjoyment of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, which 
cheapness and plenty had bestowed upon 
them. This cheerful assertion in the Speech 
of Her Majesty, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
thought they had a right to ground upon 
the information and advice which reached 
them from all parts of the eountry—from 
the great increase in the imports of those 
articles which were justly termed ‘ the 
comforts and necessaries of life.’’ Not 
only had there been a great increase in the 
importations of those articles, but there 
had been also a great and growing increase 
in their consumption. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers considered themselves justified 
in advising the expression he referred to, 
by the statements and details which had 
reached them from all the great marts of 
business and of commerce—from all the 
principal manufacturing and industrial 
towns, and even from some whose pros- 
perity seemed to have been somewhat cn 
the wane—he might mention such towns 
as Leeds and Sheffield, towns which, from 
local causes, had been looked upon as hav- 
ing suffered permanent declension from 
prosperity, but from which they now heard 
that a greater amount of industry and busi- 
ness had not been known in them for a long 
series of years. But it was not even to the 
regions of commerce and business, or the 
crowded marts of industry and employ- 
ment, that accounts of improvement were 
confined, Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
procured returns showing the total number 
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of paupers receiving indeor and outdoor 
relief on the Ist day of Jannary, 1849, 
and for the same day of 1850, in 602 
unions in England and Wales. He did not 
wish any statement which he might make 
on this subject to be carried too far. He 
had no doubt that there were many dis- 
tricts in the country in which the owners 
and occupiers of land were most laudably 
exerting themselves, even in spite of, 
and in the face of, their own distressed 
and impoverished condition, in keeping the 
men whom they employed from the work- 
house, by employing them upon works 
which would probably not prove remunera- 
tive to themselves—he had no doubt what- 
ever that such was the case, to a consider- 
able extent, and he did not therefore wish 
greater stress to be laid upon the returns 
of the number of paupers than was due; but 
still, in looking to the whole aspect of the 
country, they had a right to assume, as 
one material element of its condition, the 
aggregate sum of relief which at different 
periods was given to the most indigent 
classes of the country. From the returns 
which had been presented to the Govern- 
ment, it appeared that in the number of 
paupers receiving relief on the lst of Janu- 
ary, 1850, as compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1849, there had been a decrease of 
about 7 per cent. He was quite aware 
that it was not so great a decrease as 
might be desired— 

Lorp STANLEY: Does the return in- 
clude the whole of the parishes of England 
and Wales ? 

The Eart of CARLISLE : It was a re- 
turn from 602 parishes, in different parts of 
the country; no selection had been made of 
them, and it included all the parishes from 
which returns can be procured by the Poor 
Law Commissioners. This decrease in the 
amount of pauperism was not confined to 
the manufacturing districts or manufac- 
turing counties. He was quite willing to 
admit that in the neighbourhood of large 
manufacturing cities and marts of industry, 
a decrease might have been expected, in 
consequence of the increase of business in 
these places; but the decrease is by no 
means confined to those places. In Bed- 
fordshire, which was not a very manufac- 
turing county, the decrease within the last 
year had been 11 per cent; even in agri- 
cultural Buckinghamshire, there had been 
a decrease of about 6 per cent. In Cam- 
bridgeshire, the variation had been on the 
other side; in Derbyshire, the decrease 
had been 11 per cent; even in Dorsetshire, 
which was generally considered as almost 
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the worst of agricultural counties in point 
of distress, there was an improvement to 
the extent of about 6 per cent. In Dur. 
ham and Northumberland there had been 
an increase, owing chiefly to unsuccessful 
mining operations. But, as might be ex- 
pected, the greatest diminution had taken 
place in the counties of Lancashire and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. In the 
East Riding, which was purely agricul- 
tural in its character, there was a diminu- 
tion of about 7 per cent. In Nottingham. 
shire, the decrease was about 7 per cent. 
Thus the agricultural counties participated 
in the improvement as much as the manu- 
facturing. With respect to Ireland, al- 
though he was not able to congratulate 
their Lordships upon the distress of that 
country being materially relieved, yet there 
were many symptoms of amendment. 
Among other pleasing indications, he found 
that the expenditure of the workhouses in 
that country, owing probably to the cheap- 
ness and plenty of provisions, had been 
reduced from 2s. 1d. per head, which it 
was last year, to ls. ld. at the present 
time. In the face of such results as these, 
with a general increase of prosperity which 
marked their commerce and manufactures, 
and all their seats of industry, and in con- 
nexion with this prosperity a great in- 
crease in the comforts and necessaries of 
life, and a decrease of pauperism even in 
the most agricultural of our districts, he 
felt compelled, in answer to the noble Earl 
opposite, to state frankly, that, even if 
their agricultural prospects were more 
gloomy and discouraging than they were 
at present, he could not, under any cir- 
cumstances which he could contemplate, 
bring himself to be a party to any measure 
which would have the effect of checking 
the present cheapness and plenty in all the 
great articles of human comfort and enjoy- 
ment, and, above all, in the indispensable 
articles of human subsistence which, with- 
out reference to, or distinction between, 
particular classes and sections of the com- 
munity, were so well calculated to promote 
the general well-being of the entire com- 
munity. Reduce the chief protectionist 
complaints and demands to their real ele- 
ments, and what are they? He did not 
say in the conscious intention of those 
from whom they proceeded, for he be- 
lieved that the agricultural body were not 
one whit more selfish than those who com- 
posed any other class or section among 
the people—perhaps, in some respects, he 
would be inclined to say they were éven 
less so; for they touched the rest of the 
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community upon more points than any 
other; but reduce their great complaint 
to its real element, and what was it but 
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pew country. Now, with respect to any 
change of policy founded upon these com- 
plaints, he did not know how it might be 


that there was too much to eat in the| with the well-ordered estates of their 
country? [Laughter and ironical cheers.] | Lordships, with their carefully-tended vil- 
If he had not stated it correctly, he really | lages and cottages; but he felt persuaded 
did not see what was the charge against that, apart from any such enlightened and 
free trade. If the complaint was not of | benevolent superintendence, there were 
too much corn imported, inducing too, scarcely any by-lanes in the rural dis- 
much cheapness in the home markets, | tricts, or back streets in their large towns 
what was it? He would like to hear one | and cities, and alleys — some of which 
explanation as to where the complaint did | were to be found at no great distance 
attach itself to free trade, if not founded | from the gorgeous chamber in which he 
upon the opinion that too much foreign-|was speaking —he wished they were 
grown corn was imported, and home-grown ; not — which could not give a fearful 
corn was too cheap. He knew that it was contradiction to the assumption that the 
sometimes pretended that the abolition of country was suffering from a superabun- 
protection would have a tendency to throw | dance of food. Sooner than consent to any 
Jand out of cultivation, and that, therefore, | measure which should either in seeming or 
though they continued to import greater | in reality diminish the command over the 
quantities from abroad than formerly, they | comforts or necessaries of life of the great 
would not have a greater quantity to eat | masses of the people—sooner than he 
at home. But that was surely not the | would give his individual consent to any 
case at present ; it could not be said that | proposition, or to any change of policy, 
any considerable portion of land had been | which would have that effect, he would 
thrown out of cultivation. If he were rather forfeit the place which he had the 
informed rightly, there had been a greater honour to hold among their Lordships’ 


breadth of land sown with wheat during the | ranks. With these feelings, and in the 


last year than had ever before been the case. | hope that they would not reverse the 
There were also not less than seventy-two | policy which the Legislature had resolved 


applications for enclosures of land made to | upon—that they would not, by any spe- 
Parliament this year, the Bills for which | cious words or amendments, allow it to go 
would provide for the enclosure of 48,065 forth to the country that they were pre- 
acres, being a far greater number of sepa- | pared to revert to the old policy, he called 
rate applications than had ever before been | upon them to give a positive, and,.in pint 
made to Parliament in one year, although /of number, an overwhelming refusal to 
it was true that a larger quantity of land | the Amendment of the noble Earl. 

was involved in the application for en- The Duke of RICHMOND: I shall be- 
closures which had been made last year: | gin by thanking my noble Friend who has 
surely that was a circumstance from which | just sat down for the very important ad- 
it was reasonable to infer that apprehension | missions he has made, and which are the 
of ruin to the agricultural interest did not | real secret of those free-trade movements. 
greatly prevail. If, then, the quantity of | Formerly, my Lords, it was thought that 
home-grown produce was not to be di-| the prosperity of the agricultural interest 


minished, and if the same quantity of pro- 
duce is to come from abroad, and there is 
matter of blame against free trade, what 
else can it be than that there is too much | 
to eat in the country? If corn was| 
not too cheap, and not too abundant, what 
was it that they accused free trade of 
doing ? They could not accuse free trade 
of having diminished their trade, or of 
having injuriously affected their manufac- 
tures, or that it had sent out of the coun- 
try a large store of bullion. The com- 
plaints of cheapness in the home market, | 
and abundance in the foreign, resolved, | 
therefore, into their natural elements, are 
simply that there was too much to eat in 
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was one of the happiest indications of the 
improvement of the nation; but now it 
seems to be altogether disregarded, and 
my noble Friend tells us that, notwithstand- 
ing the ruin which a free-trade policy has 
brought upon agriculture, he would sooner 
forfeit his rank and station, and even the 
office which he holds, than vote for its re- 
versal. ButI warn the noble Earl that, if 
that policy be persisted in, he will have no 
occasion to make a voluntary sacrifice, for 
he will be shorn of all his honours and 
emoluments. I wish my noble Friend to 
pay some attention to one of the clauses of 
the Address. Her Majesty expresses re- 
gret—observe!—not at the distress and 
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suffering of the agricultural class—no, Her 
Majesty was not instructed to express any 
sorrow for their condition. What signify 
the ruin and misery of thousands of far- 
mers and labourers as long as the cotton 
spinners filled their pockets with money, 
and the Member for the West Riding is 
satisfied ? 

Eart GREY : Read the paragraph. 

The Duke of RICHMOND: The Queen 
does not, I repeat, express regret at the 
distress of the owners and occupiers of 
the land. WhenI say the Queen, of course 
I mean [ler advisers; but I have a right 
to mention it as the Queen’s Speech. 
What Her Majesty does express is regret 
at the complaints which have reached Her 
from many parts of the kingdom, proceed- 
ing from the owners and occupiers of the 
soil. This was neither more nor less than 
‘*aslap on the face’’ for the owners and 
occupiers of land for making complaints. 
Her Majesty, I admit, laments that any 
portion of Her subjects should be suffering 
distress. The truth of the case is, my 
Lords, that I consider this clause as an in- 
sult to the agricultural interest. When 
my noble Friend quoted from any return, 
I think it was only due to your Lordships 
that that return should be laid upon the 
table, so that we might see whether it ap- 
plied to one day or one year. I could not 
understand from the noble Earl whether it 
applied to the first day of January in each 
year, or to the whole of the years 1849 and 
1850. 

The Eart of CARLISLE: To one day 
in each year—the first of January. 

The Duke of RICHMOND: A very 
material difference indeed. He tells us 
that the number who received relief was 
seven per cent less on the Ist of January, 
1850, than on the same day in the previous 
year; and it is upon this notable return— 
it is upon this evidence—the evidence 
which a single day affords—that your 
Lordships are called upon to believe that 
the poor-rates have greatly decreased. 
I ask him whether he has seen the returns 
up to Christmas, 1848, and whether he 
compared them with those in the following 
year, for that is the way to make a com- 
parison, and not to take twenty-four hours 
in each year; for to compare one day with 
another day is worse than idle when great 
interests are at stake. But, again, there 
are many reasons why the state of the 
country cannot be correctly ascertained 
from the number of persons receiving in- 
door and outdoor relief. In my own 
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county, as well as in many others, such a 
test would not be correct. But my noble 
Friend made a singular omission. He 
spoke of pauperism, and of cheapness and 
plenty, and of imports, but he has not done 
us the favour of telling us anything about 
the amount of wages. He did not tell your 
Lordships that in some counties the hard- 
working labourer gets only 8s. and in some 
eases only 6s. a week to maintain himself 
and family. I ask if the hundreds of la- 
bourers now out of the workhouse, and 
kept out of it by a plan that had been 
lately acted upon in various parts of the 
country, have gained by their vaunted 
cheapness and plenty ? When the parish 
officers found that the rates were increas- 
ing under the free-trade measures, while 
the means of paying those rates were 
much diminished, what did they do? 
They went to the way-wardens of the 
parish, and said, we have eight or ten 
honest men of good character without em- 
ployment, don’t drive them into the work- 
house, but employ them on the roads. The 
consequence is, that instead of giving a 
man six days’ labour, they employ a man 
for two or three days in the week, which 
is just suflicient to prevent that man 
from having a claim for relief on the board 
of guardians. The man is employed to 
work for two or three days; he just gets 
enough to keep life and soul together, and 
he has three or four days of idleness to 
get him into all sorts of scrapes. Of all 
distressing circumstances to which coun- 
try gentlemen are exposed, I know none 
more painful than to be obliged to re- 
fuse employment to an industrious poor 
man because his labour cannot be remune- 
rative. Free trade was called by my noble 
Friend an experiment; but if so it has 
most signally failed. The noble Mover of 
the Address took it upon himself to lecture 
the protectionist party for the course they 
have pursued. I own I was not surprised 
at that; for I never knew a man who left 
the ranks in which he had long fought, who 
did not hate most cordially his former 
friends. The noble Earl was himself one 
of the great movers of the protectionist 
policy, but his friendship to protection 
ceased with the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel. When Sir R. Peel went out, the 
noble Earl left his party and became a 
free-trader. He tells us that we are lower- 
ing the price of corn by creating a panic 
among the farmers. Why, I thought it 
was free trade that lowered the price of 
corn, The noble Earl has, in his zeal 
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to advocate the cause he has newly es- 

oused, destroyed one of its supports. The 
noble Earl argues both ways. He says 
that two opposite arguments lead to the 
same conclusion—a course I can quite un- 
derstand, the noble Earl having sat upon 
both sides of the House. He objects to 
protectionist meetings, and the exciting 
speeches made there. I own I agree with 
the great body of the farmers of England. 
They consider that, as free-born English- 
men, they have a right to meet, and give 
expression to their grievances; and, not- 
withstanding the displeasure it may give a 
seceder from the protectionist ranks, be he 
who he may, I express my unequivocal ap- 
proval of that opinion, and I will advise the 
farmers of England, by every constitutional 
means in their power, to meet and give ut- 
terance to their sentiments, that, through 
the good sense and good feeling of their 
fellow-countrymen, their grievances may 
be redressed. But the protectionist party 
are, forsooth, to be lectured upon agitation. 
Why who taught them the lesson? Were 
noble Lords opposite sincere when they 
brought their free-trade measures before 
Parliament? I have always stated in this 


House, and I now repeat it, that a jury of 


twelve of you could not be found who were, 
in their consciences, in favour of free trade; 
and I firmly believe that, if there had been 
a ballot instead of an open vote, there 
would have been an immense majority 
against your policy. When you passed 
free-trade measures, they were attended by 
most unfortunate circumstances, to say the 
least of it. I allude to the means and the 
manner by which this question was carried. 
I am not now going to attack individuals, 
nor to use any strong expressions as to the 
course then pursued; but I am bound to 
state that this country has never recovered 
that confidence in public men which it had 
previously entertained, and which had been 
at that crisis so grossly abused. The country 
knew that those measures were achieved by 
an unnatural combination of parties, and 
by an unusual departure from the princi- 
ples of political consistency. But the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Essex) claims credit for 
the courage exhibited by noble Lords in 
voting for this measure. Courage, my 
Lords, is the term he gives to cowardice. 
There was no courage exhibited; but a want 
of courage in not resisting the pressure 
from without. The neble Earl blames the 
protectionist party for agitation. Why 
should they not seek to recover those bene- 
fits by agitation which had been wrested 
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from them by agitation? The farming 
class is not to be thus put down. Act as 
you will—refuse protection in 1850—but 
the demand will still continue. The farm- 
ers, when roused—and they are now roused, 
seeing ruin stare them in the face—will 
not patiently submit to an injury. I hope 
they will do their duty, and by every con- 
stitutional means seek redress. For my 
own part, I do not hesitate saying that I 
will continue to advise the farmers of Eng- 
land to do so, whether noble Lords oppo- 
site like it or not. I hope they will make 
every town and hustings in the country 
their battle-field—that they will pursue 
their object, not with violence of language 
but with steadiness of purpose—that they 
will state their case, and the grievances 
under which they labour—and I still cherish 
the hope that this House, which has never 
yet been indifferent to their sufferings, will 
not disregard them now that they so much 
require legislative aid. Although not con- 
nected with commerce or manufactures my- 
self, I feel the deepest interest in their 
welfare, and am rejoiced to hear that they 
are ina satisfactory state. I do not wish 
to see one class depressed at the expense 
of another. I wish to see all prosper. I 
do not find any fault with the speech of the 
noble Lord who seconded the Address, be- 
cause he spoke more in our favour than in 
his own; but when he said that the agri- 
cultural interest always had a day of adver- 
sity and an hour of prosperity, he drew a 
very gluomy picture indeed of their history. 
My Lords, I give my cordial support to the 
Amendment. 

The Eart of ESSEX explained that in 
what he formerly stated it was his inten- 
tion to say that the panic which had re- 
cently prevailed among agriculturists had 
paralysed the exertions of farmers. Although 
the noble Duke had objected to his use of 
the word ‘ courage,”’ as applied to the 
conduct of their Lordships in adopting free- 
trade measures, he must maintain that it 
was no slight effort of courage for a man 
to give up his opinions when he was con- 
scious that by doing so he might forfeit 
the esteem of those with whom he had 
always acted, without gaining any personal 
advantage. As to himself, he had changed 
his opinions because he thought them erro- 
neous; and he would only say that if the 
noble Duke supposed that his change of 
opinion was not as disinterested as it was 
unsolicited, he was never more mistaken 
in his life. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM was understood 
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to urge that at the present moment for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to think 
of proposing a duty on corn of 2s., 3s., or 
5s. a quarter, was an impossibility; and 
even if it were not impossible, those who 
were agitating on the plan which the noble 
Duke so strenuously advocated, would have 
rendered it so. Why should agriculture 
be now protected when all our great manu- 
facturing interests were exposed to unlim- 
ited competition? With regard to what 
had been stated on the subject of the com- 
parison between the number of paupers in 
the past and the previous years, he held 
in his hand a report which referred to 
what was called the Midland District, em- 
bracing all the middle of England—an area 
of 1,400,000 acres, containing a popnliation 
of above 1,000,000. It included only 
four manufacturing unions, out of fifty- 
two. It states the number of paupers 
in the quarter ending Christmas, 1848, as 
compared with that ending Christmas, 
1849, there being in some unions an in- 
crease, and in others a decrease. In some 
of them there was an increase of 135 in- 
door paupers, and in others a decrease of 
1,051, being on the whole a decrease of 
916. In the outdoor paupers there had 
been in some unions an increase of 1,902, 
and in others a decrease of 6,366, making 
a total decrease of 4,464. It might be 
said that the decrease in the outdoor pau- 
pers was greatest in the manufacturing 
unions; but even after striking those out, 
there was a positive decrease of 2,002, of 
which the agricultural unions had the be- 
nefit. With regard to the present prospects 
of agriculture, he had formed his own opin- 
ion. It was true he was not acquainted 
with the parts of England, south of the 
Thames, nor with the county (Suffolk) with 
which the noble Earl who moved the 
Amendment was particularly connected; 
but he had a pretty general knowledge, 
more or less, of all the country to the north 
of the Thames, and he could see no dis- 
trict in which, in his judgment, there 
was the slightest reason to apprehend that 
there would beany abandonment of land. In- 
deed he saw evidences of a directly opposite 
character, and he could truly say that he 
never saw so much preparation for drain- 
ing and improving the land. He would 
now call the attention of the House to the 
different measures of protection, the series 
of which had been so correctly stated by 
his noble Friend (if he might so call him), 
who had moved the Amendment. The first 
of those measures was the corn law of 
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1815, which he had himself supported; 


and here, in relation to changes of opinion, 
he would take the opportunity of informing 
the House of a circumstance to which most 
of their Lordships were probably strangers. 
He was a Member of the Committee which 
might be said to have been the parent of 
that measure; but there was another much 
more important Member of that Commit- 
tee—Mr. Huskisson—and it was a remark- 
able fact that in the examination of the 
witnesses before that Committee, Mr. Hus- 
kisson was the Member whose questions 
were particularly directed to show the ad- 
vantages of what was called high farming, 
and of protection. The result of that Com- 
mittee was the corn law of 1815, which 
gave the highest possible protection, for it 
prohibited the import till the price of wheat 
reached 80s. per quarter. Under this law 
prevailed the agricultural distress of 1821-2, 
the second under which the English farmer 
had ever laboured. It was the operation 
of this law that had first opened his (Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s) eyes to the radical defects 
of the protective system. Then came an Act 
passed in 1823, which, from the conditional 
nature of its enactments, never came into 
practical operation. Next came the Bill 
proposed in 1827, by Mr. Canning, which 
introduced the sliding seale, a measure 
which he (Earl Fitzwilliam) supported, as 
a great improvement upon the prohibitory 
law of 1815. Their Lordships were of 
course aware that it was defeated by a side- 
wind in that House. In the succeeding year, 
1828, came the measure introduced by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington’s) Go- 
vernment, which was also founded upon the 
system of the sliding scale. This law— 
they all lasted above fourteen years—re- 
mained till 1842, when Sir Robert Peel 
proposed to take away what he called the 
superfluity of protection. The law of 
Sir Robert Peel altered what was called 
the pivot, substituting 56s. for 63s. Now 
the effect of all these laws had been to 
impress the farmer, the landowner, and, 
above all, the land valuer, with the notion, 
that they would respectively secure the 
prices of 80s. 63s. 56s. per quarter: they 
had done no such thing, for, under the 
exaggerated protection of the first, the 
price had falien below 40s., and under the 
succeeding laws, it had fallen occasionally 
to 35s. or 36s. Now, what was the con- 
clusion which he (Earl Fitzwilliam) drew 
from these results? Why, it was that 
there was something essentially vicious in 
the protective system, which defeated and 
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nullified every conceivable mode of carry-| escape; and let them not deceive them- 
ing it into effect. With regard to the| selves with the hope that it would be be- 
present low price of corn, it was at-| lieved that in proposing a law for the pro- 
tributable to a variety of circumstances | tection of corn, they intended it to have 
—among others, to a superabundant har- | reference to the interests of the cultivators 
vest. of the land or the labourer, for it would 

The Duxe of CLEVELAND: It was} unquestionably be attributed to interested 
not an average one. motives. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM had asked a The Eart of WINCHILSEA said, it 
tenant of his in Northamptonshire what the | was impossible for any man to think of 
average produce per acre was, and tenants} the inundation of foreign corn into this 
were not prone to magnify the amount of| country during the last twelve months, 
their produce, and he replied that the aver-| and especially from America, and not 
age in the parish in which he lived was} foresee the destruction of the agricul- 
five quarters per acre, while in the year] tural classes. He would undertake that, 
before it was not more than three. before very long, he would import any 

The Duxe of CLEVELAND: I will| number of millions of quarters here at 
give a whole county (Durham) against a/| 30s. per quarter, and what, then, must be 
parish, and where the average was not two| the condition of the farmers of England ? 
and a half. It was impossible for an English farmer to 

Eart FITZWILLIAM maintained that | produce wheat under 50s. a quarter, upon 
the late harvest had been most abundant, {an average, and how could he compete 
except in the unfortunate district to which | with the foreigner? He was very glad 
his noble Friend referred. Besidesan abun-|to hear the noble Earl opposite, Her 
dant harvest, there had been a great impor- | Majesty’s Chief Commissioner of Woods 
tation of corn, caused by the great distress | and Forests, openly avow what the feel- 
which prevailed in the two or three years| ings and intentions of the Government 
previous, and which indueed merchants to} were. The landed proprietors and agri- 
import. He would say that it would be most | culturists, at least, might infer from the 
unwise to deceive the country again by any | noble Earl’s speech what the determina- 
recurrence to protective measures; he said | tion of Government was. The noble Earl 
‘deceive,’ because it was in consequence of | plainly said, that the supporters of free 
those former measures of protection that| trade would not retrace their steps, and 
the arrangements had been made between | that he, for one, would not recommend the 
landlords and tenants to which he had al-| Government to do so. The agricultural 
luded. There was nothing so injurious | interests were reduced to the deepest dis- 
as vacillation in legislation. In the le-{ tress by the abolition of protection. They 
gislation relative to the import of corn,| had embarked their capital and applied 
whatever other errors there may have | their industry for years in the cultivation 
been, there had been no vacillation—the | of land, upon the faith that its produce 
stream had always run in the same( would be protected; and the withdrawal of 
direction. It had begun with high | that protection necessarily brought ruin 
protection, the next measure relaxed it,| upon every one connected with land in 
and so it proceeded, the stream always | this country. To such a state were agri- 
tending in the same direction—cach mea- | cultural pursuits reduced, that farms could 
sure which was passed giving less protec-| be had almost for nothing. The noble 
tion than the one before ; and it was not| Earl opposite would find that he could get 
probable now that the owners and cultiva-/| farms in many parts of England without 
tors of land, or the labourers, could derive | any rent at all, if he would only undertake 
any advantage from retracing their steps, | to cultivate them and pay the taxes. The 
as noble Lords opposite now hoped to do. | Legislature had made a most fatal ex- 
What was the law which they wished to! periment ; but when they saw it was an 
propose? He hoped that some noble Lord erroneous step, and that it was bringing 
who followed him in the debate would state | ruin upon the country, it was their duty 
what the law was which they wished to) at once to retrace it. For his own part, 
enact. He hoped they would not succeed | he should never rest contented until agri- 
in carrying such a measure, and that they cultural interests were fairly protected; 
would fail in carrying this Amendment; and he ealled upon God as witness of his 
but if they did they would place themselves | belief and firm conviction that protection 
ja a dilemma from which they could wat | wea for the general interest of all classes 
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in the country. They might get foreign 
corn cheap, no doubt; but what would be 
the consequence if it pleased the Almighty 
to send a dearth amongst foreign nations 
upon whom the people of this country 
must be dependent for food? The po- 
sition in which England would then be 
placed was fearful to contemplate. He 
thought the Legislature were bound to 
encourage the agricultural produce of 
their own country, and not to rely alto- 
gether upon foreign nations. He advo- 
cated protection upon this further ground. 
It was his firm belief, if agriculture was 
properly encouraged at home, that corn 
could be produced cheaper in England than 
it could be got from any foreign country. 
He apprehended the worst consequences 
from the fearful situation in which the 
labouring population of this country were 
placed, totally dependent for food upon 
foreigners. He understood the condition 
of the landed interests well, and expressed 
opinions, founded upon experience, for 
more than thirty years. He was inti- 


mately acquainted with the condition, not 
only of farmers, but of labourers, and 
every other class connected with land. 
He had been in the habit of acting as his 


own agent and steward, and he knew the 
value of land as well as any man. Now, 
speaking with all his experience, he had 
no hesitation in telling their Lordships 
that if any one would take the trouble to 
examine the investments made in land in 
this country, he would find that three per 
cent even was not made of the capital 
embarked in it. He would ask their 
Lordships whether that was the case with 
the manufacturers. No, certainly not. 
But their Lordships should understand the 
real objects of the late revolution in the 
landed interests. The ery was raised 
that ‘‘ rents should come down.” English 
landlords, honest, upright, honourable 
men, were willing to share in the general 
distress which existed, and in many in- 
stances, they did reduce their rents. The 
effect of removing protection undoubtedly 
would be the transference of the property 
of many within the walls of that House 
to persons who had become wealthy by 
mercantile pursuits. The mortgages of 
landowners would be foreclosed, for land 
would be unable to bear its burdens, and 
some fine morning they would find it the 
property of some prosperous manufactu- 
rers. That was the condition to which 
the landed interests would very soon be 


reduced by the blind and infatuated policy 
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of the Legislature. He would, therefore, 
resist it in every way he could, and he 
was sure the Saxon blood of the honest 
English labourer would show its deter- 
mination not to yield quietly to be tram- 
pled on and ruined. They might not col- 
lect in great masses, but they were ca- 
pable of feeling a deep injury, and they 
would not submit to it. He believed the 
manufacturing population looked upon the 
landowners and occupiers as their best 
friends. They now felt they suffered 
from the condition to which the landed 
interests had been reduced, for when they 
had no money they could not buy of the 
manufacturers. He looked upon the 
Speech prepared by Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters as an insult to the agricultural in- 
terests, and he was certain the yeomanry, 
and people in general, would be of a 
similar opinion. They were not so blind 
as to be incapable of understanding the 
manifest object of the Legislature, and 
they would express their opinions plainly, 
as was their constitutional privilege. 
They had reason to complain of a severe 
grievance, and they had a right to express 
their opinions upon the subject. There 
never was greater distress amongst the 
agricultural labourers than at the present 
time, and hitherto they had been em- 
ployed out of the capital of the landlords 
and occupiers of land. How was it pos- 
sible to withhold relief from that large 
class whose distress was hourly increas- 
ing ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that having 
listened with respectful attention to the 
speeches of noble Lords who had addressed 
their Lordships, he thought it must be 
matter of satisfaction to find that there 
was some difference between the language 
held in that House and the language re- 
ported to have been used by the protec- 
tionists in the country. At all the pro- 
tectionist meetings it had been represented 
that the distress created by free trade was 
general. But by the Amendment now pro- 
posed, though somewhat vague, and en- 
tirely omitting all mention of what mea- 
sures noble Lords who supported it were 
inclined to adopt, in the event of any 
change taking place in the policy of the 
law, and by the speeches which had been 
delivered that evening, the distress was ge- 
nerally acknowledged to be confined to 
those classes immediately interested in 
agriculture. Now, those classes he be- 
lieved to be the landowners, the occupying 
tenants, and the labourers engaged in agri- 
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cultural pursuits. To them might be added 
the tradesmen living in small towns situate 
in purely agricultural districts. Beginning 
with the latter class, it was not unnatural 
that they should participate in these ap- 
prehensions if they believed that the far- 
mers were in a course of approaching ruin. 
It was a matter of complaint that the far- 
mer now, when he came into these towns, 
had sold his produce, and made his pur- 
chases, after having transacted his busi- 
ness, immediately returned home; whereas, 
in prosperous times, he was in the habit of 
dining and spending the evening in the 
town. Now, although this practice might 
for a time be injurious to the tradesmen of 
these towns, it was one of those prudent 
measures of economy which it was well for 
the farmer to adopt, and it certainly would 
not prove eventually disastrous to the agri- 
cultural interest. Again, as regarded 
those small towns which were not far from 
railways, the consumer now having the fa- 
cility of sending, within twenty-four hours, 
for his grocery or other articles to the me- 
tropolis, the profits of the small tradesmen 
were consequently reduced. But he would 
now come to the most important part of 
this question of distress, namely, the state 
of the labourer. It was obviously the in- 
terest of the labourer to have his food, his 
clothing, and all his other comforts, as cheap 
as possible. ‘* That is very true,” ad- 
mitted the noble Lords opposite, ‘‘ but if 
you don’t give him wages to purchase this 
cheaper food and necessaries, the labourer 
will be worse off than before.’’ He was 
not now going into a question of political 
economy, but he did think the question of 
labour, like all other cases, depended a 
little on the demand and supply. One fact 
connected with the labourer should not be 
lost sight of. They were aware that the 
increase of population in the agricultural 
districts was greater than the increase of 
employment, that superfluity being relieved 
by those labourers being absorbed by the 
manufacturing and commercial districts. 
Now, it was quite clear that any step taken 
to injure those large interests, must imme- 
diately bear on the interests of the labourer 
himself, by cutting off the means of reliev- 
ing the superfluity of the labour-market in 
purely agricultural districts. With respect 
to the farmer, there was no doubt that he 
was at the present moment passing through 
a state of transition. The changes which 
were now taking place, must materially 
affect those farmers who had not skill or 
capital sufficient to cultivate the land they 
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at present held. Whether those changes 
would have the effect of stimulating 
them to greater efforts, or whether they 
would induce them to occupy smaller farms, 
which it would be more easy to culti- 
vate with limited capital and skill, it was 
quite obvious that one great advantage 
would result—namely, an improved state 
of agriculture. No one in that House 
would at present, he believed, venture to 
affirm that agriculture in this country had 
even approached to anything like a state 
of perfection; and he therefore thought 
that stimulus would make the farmer more 
active in adopting every available means of 
extracting the greatest amount of produce 
possible for the soil to yield to his efforts. 
And now, with respect to the landlords, 
the question, as it concerned them, was 
simply one of rent. Some observations 
were made by the noble Lord who moved 
the Address about the inexpediency of the 
course taken by the protectionists at their 
meetings with regard to the present state 
of the agricultural masses. A noble Duke 
had adverted to those observations in a 
manner more warmly, perhaps, than the 
very temperate tone of the noble Earl war- 
ranted, and had said it was too bad that, 
after the agriculturists had been driven to 
a state of despair by the agitation of cer- 
tain commercial parties, they were now to 
be debarred from having recourse to similar 
modes of agitation to obtain, if possible, 
redress for the injuries those parties had 
inflicted upon them. Now, he (Earl Gran- 
ville) readily admitted that the landlords 
had a perfect right to assert their cause, 
and what they considered to be their griev- 
ances, in every legal way which they be- 
lieved best for themselves and their depen- 
dants. No one denied them that undoubted 
right; but the only question was, whether 
they were agitating—but, that being an 
offensive term, he would not say agitating 
—but whether they were meeting together 
to obtain an object which was practicable, 
or not ? Or whether, on the contrary, they 
were not following a course which was dis- 
heartening the farmer from making those 
efforts which it was most desirable at this 
moment that he should be induced to do? 
It appeared to him (Earl Granville) that 
the course which was now being pursued 
by the landlords, of acquainting their occu- 
pying tenants, and also their mortgagees 
(for the noble earl opposite particularly al- 
luded to that class of persons), that in their 
opinion the landed interest was ruined— 
that the farmer could not cultivate the land 
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with advantage, and that they themselves | had been reduced from 80s. to 54s.; and 
could not expect any rent, was so entirely | yet all the laws had eminently failed in 
contrary te their own interest that it was | securing their own practical operation; for 
impossible to attribute any but the most | the price of corn had invariably been less 
conscientious motives to gentlemen holding | than the amount sought to be established 
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such language. There was another class 
of persons who lately, both in speaking and 
writing, had held the same sort of lan- 
guage as to the difficulties of the farmers 
paying their rent—he meant those who 
were at the same time advocating free 
trade. Now, in his opinion,those persons were 
not quite justified in holding that language. 
He, for one, had always been the supporter 
of free trade; in the first place, because 
he believed it was calculated to promote 
the well-being of the community at large, 
without ultimately affecting injuriously the 
interest of any particular portion of that 
community; and further, he, for one, did 
not believe it to be true that the land of 
this country was over-rented, or that rents 
generally would have tobe reduced. It might 
be thought presumptuous in him to speak 
on such a subject in the presence of noble 
Lords whose interests were so much more 
largely concerned in the matter than were 
his own. He would not enter into any 
argument why he held such an opinion, 
but would state certain general facts to 
their Lordships. The noble Earl who 
moved the Amendment went through the 
history of the different crises of protection, 
from the years 1814 and 1815 up to the 
present time. He (Earl Granville) should 
have been tempted to go through that 
identical history himself, to show how very 
little incompatible a reduced price of corn 
was with the same or even with an in- 
creased rent. Since 1815 the general 
landed rental of this country had increased 
about 5,000,0001. yearly. By the Com- 
mittee which was appointed to consider 
the corn question in 1845, as stated by the 
noble Earl, the remunerating price was 
settled at 80s. a quarier. THe (Earl Gran- 
ville) believed that some of the witnesses 
who appeared before the Committee of that 
day, stated that 120s. was the lowest re- 
munerating price; but the Committee 
adopted the opinion of the general body of 
the witnesses, and recommended to Par- 
liament, and Parliament acted upon that 
recommendation, that 80s. should be the 
price of English corn, below which all for- 
eign corn should be prohibited being im- 
ported. In 1822 the price was fixed at 
70s. In short, from the first corn law in 
1815, down to the corn law which had re- 
cently been repealed, the protecting price 


by law, the prices under the late corn law 
being, upon an average, 50s. a quarter in- 
stead of 54s. His argument, then, was 
this, that if it appeared that the price of 
‘corn had been declining from 80s. to 50s., 
| while the general rental of the land had 
increased 5,000,000/. yearly, there was no 
reason—allowing for an increasing popula- 
tion, and for the increasing prosperity of 
the commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the country—why they should not have 
the price of corn reduced still lower than 
50s., and yet be able to afford a rent equal 
| in amount to the present, or even in some 
|instances greater. But in saying this, 
jhe wished to guard himself against any 
| particular instances. There might exist 
cases where the rent might require to 
be lowered. He had heard of lands 
being let, and also of being sold, at 
very high rates. But it was not fair to 
argue from special instances. Without 
venturing to prophesy what might here- 
after be the case, he would state that his 
belief at present was, that 40s. was an 
unnaturally low price. He thought there 
were many reasons to account for the pre- 
sent reduced price of corn; as to its being 
entirely owing to free trade, he could not 
believe it. He was in Paris a short time 
ago, and he spoke to many on this ques- 
tion, and the opinion they held on it was 
almost universally the same. They said 
that their country was still almost in a re- 
volutionary state, and that it was of great 
advantage that the labouring classes should 
in such a position of things be provided 
with cheap food. Now, it appeared to him 
(Earl Granville) that that observation 
equally applied to a country which was in 
a state of profound peace. But while the 
people had this advantage, yet there was 
no doubt the price of produce in France 
was so low that it was impossible for the 
tenants to pay their rents. Now, that cir- 
cumstance could not be owing to free 
trade, for the duty on the importation of 
corn into France at this moment was from 
30s. to 40s. With regard to the question 
of competition with foreigners, he felt it 
unnecessary to go into that point, from the 
statement which had been made by the 
noble Earl who moved the Amendment; 
for that noble Earl had declared his belief 
that, in the course of years, the English 
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farmer could produce cheaper corn than 
the foreigner could. As to the inability of 
the English farmer to compete with the 
foreigner on account of the peculiar bur- 
dens imposed upon him—the allegation 
being that the English farmer was too 
heavily taxed—he begged to ask whether 
the noble Earl had given any data on which 
that observation was made? He did not 
mean merely proof that a larger amount of 
revenue was exacted from the Englishman 
than from the foreigner; but that the re- 
venue so raised was larger with respect to 
the English farmer in proportion to his 
means of paying it, than the revenue levied 
in any other country. He considered it 
very natural that noble Lords, after just 
coming up from the country, and after 
having been surrounded by their tenants— 
who were labouring under, as he thought, 
a panic, but, as they believed, only a rea- 
sonable apprehension for themselves, think- 
ing that distress was coming upon them, 
and believing that there were no means 
within their own power of alleviating that 
distress—it was very natural, under these 
circumstances, that their Lordships should 
come forward with warm and anxious feel- 
ings, and endeavour to devise some means, 
by legislative enactment, for relieving that 
distress. But he did trust that when those 
noble Lords should have more calmly re- 
flected upon this matter—when they should 
learn, what he had not yet heard the noble 
Earl or any other noble Lord prepared to 
deny, that the great mass of the people 
were in a satisfactory condition — they 
would reconsider the course they were 
about to pursue on this question. It ap- 
peared by returns that there was 7 per 
cent less of pauperism in this country on 
the Ist of January, 1850, than there was 
on the Ist of January, 1849. He could 
not agree with the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond)—though he felt the greatest 
respect for the landed interest, and though 
he believed it was the source of immense 
wealth to this country—yet he did not 
agree with the noble Duke that it was the 
duty of the Government, by artificial means, 
to foree up that interest, in order that it 
might become the basis of the prosperity of 
the country. He did not think it was the 
duty or the interest of a Government to 
foster any species of industry by special 
means. In his opinion, Her Majesty’s 
Government had adopted a much wiser and 
surer course of policy for insuring that 
prosperity. He considered that they had 
arrived at a high and proud station in hay- 
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ing secured the tranquillity of the country 
and bettered the condition of the great 
mass of the people by more natural and 
more statesmanlike means. Believing that 
it was from the prosperous condition of the 
mass of the people that the prosperity of 
all other classes in the country could be 
derived, he hoped their Lordships would 
reflect, and consider whether it would not 
be better to give a fair trial to those mea- 
sures which had been so recently enacted. 
It was impossible to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory opinion as to the merits of those mea- 
sures by the results of merely one or two 
years’ experiment. One reason why he 
believed there was so much ground for 
hope that the farmers of this country would 
be able profitably to produce corn and food 
at a cheaper rate, was the fact that, with 
reference to all other staple manufactures, 
that result had taken place. The prices 
of cotton fabrics were about one-seventh of 
what they were in 1815; it was the same 
with cotton yarn; there was hardly one 
article of manufacture that had not been 
cheapened by competition. He thought, 
therefore, that if their Lordships would 
turn their attention to those general mea- 
sures which affected all interests alike; if 
they would make those reductions in the 
public expenditure which were necessary 
and practicable; and if they would, either 
by themselves or by their tenants, apply 
the same amount of capital, skill, and at- 
tention to the cultivation of the land which 
was bestowed on merely manufacturing and 
mercantile matters, it would be a better 
thing for the country than if their Lord- 
ships should be able to carry the Amend- 
ment, which, as he had already observed, 
was somewhat vague, and which in no way 
mentioned the course their Lordships were 
prepared to pursue, except the bit of infor- 
mation given by the noble Earl that he 
would not rest satisfied till protection was 
regained. What amount of protection the 
noble Earl required, he (Earl Granville) 
knew not; but one thing he was perfectly 
convinced of, namely, that their Lordships 
would be labouring under a very great de- 
lusion if they thought that the great ma- 
jority of the people of England would ever 
consent to re-enact protection again in this 
country. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he did not 
mean to delay long upon Her Majesty’s 
Speech, which, by a course both Parlia- 
mentary and constitutional, he was entitled 
to consider the Speech of the noble Lords 
opposite. But among two or three things 
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which deserved his attention, there was one, 
namely, the admission that a very great 
amount of distress existed in this country 
at the present time; and if the amount of 
distress existed, as was said, among the 
agricultural classes, he took it to be a 
clear and settled proposition that it was a 
matter deserving the attention of the Go- 
vernment. But he was not at all of those 
disposed to ascribe this distress to causes he 
had heard some noble Lords attribute it to, 
as the agitation of one party, or to a panic 
among the others in this quarter or in that 
—the fact of distress might be exaggerated 
as to its amount by agitation or by means 
of the panic; but that that fact of distress 
had had, as far as by possibility it could 
have had, the effect of producing the un- 
happy state of things which was to be de- 
plored throughout the country, was a propo- 
sition so clear as to be indisputable on 
either side. THe, for his part, should be 
very far from denying the existence of the 
distress, or diminishing or correcting the 
exaggerations made touching it, and for 
this reason, among others, that he well 
knew from experience that with individuals 
as with societies there was no greater 
difficulty than to persuade a man that he 
was less ill off than he thought himself, or 
that the rest of the community was no 
better off than himself. He could assure 
their Lordships that he would feel delighted 
and comforted if he could deny the exist- 
ence of the distress; but it was his entire 
and firm conviction that there was no ex- 
aggeration whatever in the statements made 
of itsamount. But that proved nothing as to 
the causes to which the distress was attri- 
butable. He was prepared to defend his old 
opinions on this subject, for they had un- 
dergone no change. The measure was an 
experiment. He contended that all great 
changes in the internal policy of a Govern- 
ment were experiments, and that all wise 
legislators, on that ground, ought ever to 
be ready to modify their opinions or to re- 
trace their steps, or entirely to abandon 
the course they had adopted, if the conse- 
quences were not such upon actual trial 
as to justify them in persisting in their 
course. All legislation, all government, 
all public policy, was necessarily experi- 
mental. In saying this, he was only con- 
fessing that men were mere finite beings, 
who never knew beforehand what was to 
be the result of their most deliberate mea- 
sures. But then he must have no bias on 
his mind when he came to judge whether 
his experiment had succeeded or failed. 
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He must have no sinister motive to prevent 
him from at once declaring, if he found 
he had been wrong, that he was wrong, 
and that his experiment was ill-contrived, 
or rashly applied, and had been a failure. 
But if he had obtained a fee, which some 
agitators had done, and which he must dis- 
gorge before he could form an honest judg- 
ment, then that fee he must give back be- 
fore he could say that the experiment for 
which he had been feed had succeeded or 
failed. He stood not in that position. He 
had no bias on his mind. If he thought 
he had acted wrong, he was prepared to 
avow it, and ready to accompany their 
Lordships in retracing their steps. But, if 
he felt no bias to influence his judgment, 
so neither did he feel that any argument 
had been adduced to alter his judgment. 
Upon the most deliberate view which he 
could take of the events which had hap- 
pened in the interval, he was clearly of 
opinion that they were right in 1846, and 
that they should be wrong, immeasurably 
wrong, now to attempt, if it were possible, 
to retrace their steps. This distress com- 
plained of by some of their Lordships, was 
by no means confined within the limits of 
this island. He spoke with confidence, 
because he spoke with knowledge, when he 
said that in the great neighbouring coun- 
try —in France—with a population of 
33,000,000, for the most part agricultural, 
the very class who were now most com- 
plaining in this country, though a smaller 
class here as compared with the rest of the 
population—he spoke a fact which came 
within his knowledge, when he said that 
in France, and all over France, they were 
suffering at this hour, and had been for 
months past suffering, a deep distress, as 
much as ever this country had suffered 
in its worst moment, and very considerably 
more than we were suffering now. He 
would state to their Lordships the results 
of his knowledge as to the condition of the 
corn-growing regions of France. He might 
most truly say that it was now in the most 
complete state of agricultural suffering; 
the rents were reduced, but none, or next 
to none, were paid; land was thrown out 
of tillage; the farms were being thrown up 
constantly, and there was no possibility of 
even finding successors to the outgoing 
tenants; and the labourers of course, in 
very many instances, remained unemploy- 
ed, without the auxiliary of a poor-law to 
fall back upon. Now, to show them the 
cause of this, and how little it had to do 
with free trade in corn, he might state to 
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them that seeing corn landed at the port 
one day near his residence, he went down 
and inquired whether they ever imported 
any corn from Qdessa, or from Africa, 
once the granary of the Empire? ‘ Oh, 
no,” said they, ‘‘ there was plenty ‘of 
corn there for them if they chose, no 
doubt, but they could not bring it into 
the country.’’ As the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) had truly said, France was a 
protected country, and had nothing to do 
with free trade; not one ounce of any grain 
or flour or meal could now be imported; and 
yet distress, agricultural distress, was found 
prevailing in every quarter. Then as to 
our people being more heavily taxed than 
others. Being desirous of obtaining the 
most satisfactory information of the condi- 
tion of the French people, and the amount 
of their burdens to the State, he had 
placed himself under the tutorage of an 
inspector of revenue for a district near 
his residence in the south, containing 
10,000 souls, and with him he carefully 
inspected the tax-books and the last year’s 
receipts. Of these 10,000 there were 
2,600 proprietors of land, 2,100 of these 
being owners of mere bits of land, which 
they called their estates, submitting to the 
evils of subdivision for the fiction which 
all Frenchmen hugged to their bosoms un- 
der the name of “ equality.”” The direct 
taxes were levied in these cases on the 
rental; but as every proprietor was his 
own tenant, the tax was levied in effect on 
the estimated yearly value of the land. 
The land was valued on the books which 
he inspected at 136,000 francs, yearly 
value, and the inspector showed him the re- 
ceipts of last year for about 40,000 frances of 
direct taxes; that was more than one-fourth, 
and nearly one-third, of the actual value of 
the land. There was 11 per cent of direct 
land tax, 8 per cent on the doors and win- 
dows, and 8 per cent on what by a curious 
speculation of the financial mind was taken 
as the rent each householder was supposed 
to pay himself for inhabiting his own house, 
and on the amount of rent, suppose he let 
it out: be that rent received from the house 
or not, the taxgatherers said they ought to 
receive it. In other words, supposing the 
yearly value of an estate to be 3,8001., 
2,7001. was the total amount which had to 
be paid. It was in the proportion of twelve 
to nineteen; so that if any one of their 
Lordships should have an estate of 19,0001. 
a year, as many of them had estates 
worth ten times that amount, or at least 


had before this distress, then they would 
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Government. The French people, how- 
ever, were quite content to pay that amount, 
so that they were allowed to have liberty, 
for which they cared nothing—equality, for 
which they cared much. Their Lordships 
must also consider that France, in addi- 
tion to direct taxation, was also subjected 
to indirect taxation upon the consumable 
commodities imported into the country, 
which also had the effect of raising the 
prices of the necessaries of life. In Ger- 
many the taxes amounted to 25 per cent. 
They often heard of the light taxation of 
the United States of America; but the 
grievous and gross mistake made by those 
who cried out about liberty and light taxa- 
tion in the United States was, that they 
looked only at the federal Government. 
They said it was a cheap government; and 
so the federal Government was; but they 
forgot that each separate State paid for its 
own government, for its own justice, for 
its own establishments, and for every one 
of those things that made it necessary to 
impose taxes upon the people; so that he 
did not think that they had much to brag 
of in the United States as compared with 
ourselves in point of taxation. This was 
not immaterial to the present argument, 
because when it was contended that this 
country was so heavily taxed that its agri- 
culture needed protection, it was necessary 
to look into the matter, in order to see 
whether we were really more heavily taxed 
than other countries; and when he did so 
narrowly look, he was satisfied that we 
were not. Though he did not consider that 
the distress which had existed had been in 
any degree exaggerated, he must at the 
same time disapprove in the strongest 
manner of the language that had been 
used at some of the meetings held in the 
country. He had, with strong feelings of 
indignation, seen respectable men borne 
away by this zeal to do all but threaten 
even assassination. He hoped, however, 
they would never have recourse to such 
threats of violence as were, though in ge- 
neral terms, thus openly recommended. He 
had with yet greater horror, seen yet more 
plain exhortations to assassination. He had 
seen deliberate letters written by literary 
men, who audaciously put their names to 
them, and published them in the journals 
conducted by persons in the service of our 
Government, and in terms and words re- 
commending the assassination of princes 
on the Continent of Europe, and holding 
out to the assassins the sure refuge that 
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would await them in the United States of 
America. It was a foul and monstrous 
libel on our kinsmen in the United States, 
for he believed that if any miscreant were 
to raise an unhallowed arm in obedience to 
any such fanatical reformer, or falsely pre- 
tended lover of peace, against the life of any 
Sovereign in Europe, instead of being re- 
ceived with open arms by the honest Ame- 
rican, he would be rejected and spued 
out of the country with abhorrence and 
disgust. There had been sundry disclosures 
made regarding the distress which affected 
other portions of the community in this 
country beside the farmers; and he could 
not but refer to the manner in which a re- 
spectable morning paper had most ably and 
usefully given circulation to a great deal of 
curious and interesting information respect- 
ing the grievous sufferings of a large por- 
tion of their unfortunate fellow-creatures, 
and, above all, of the women employed in 
needlework. While he admitted the ex- 
istence of those sufferings, however, he 
felt himself most reluctantly bound to dis- 
pute some of the remedies which most be- 
nevolent and most excellent individuals 
were proposing for removing the evil. But 
it was a subject he approached with great 
pain. The details were enough to melt 
the hardest heart. He knew that there 
were numbers of meritorious individuals 
searcely able to keep body and soul to- 
gether on their labours of fourteen hours 
a day, existing on the smallest pittance 
of food with which animal life could 
be supported, and conducting their la- 
bours with an industry and assiduity that 
passed all belief, as it exceeded all 
praise. All this he felt as strongly as did 
those benevolent and charitable individuals 
of whom he had spoken; but, alas! what 
was the cause of it? It was, that in pro- 
portion to the demand for labour there was 
an overabundant supply. It was, that in 
proportion to the wants of those who were 
to be paid for their labour, there was no 
proportion in the wants of those for that 
labour who were to pay them. It was, 
that they were paid 2d. or 23d. by the 
day, because their employers would not 
pay more, and because no law they could 
make, no lectures on charity they could 
preach, would ever make the employer 
pay 4d. when he could get the work 
done for 2d. But, it was said, what 
harm was there in taking off a portion 
of the labourers, and lessening in the 
market the superabundance of hands? Let 
us, it was said, take off so many thousands 
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of those hands, and should we not thereby 
adjust the supply more nearly to the de- 
mand? No, indeed, shortsighted charity ! 
Benevolence, more benevolent than benefi- 
cent! zeal, but rather without knowledge! 
Who could doubt that if they took 10,000, 
12,000, or 20,000 individuals out of the 
labour market, the price of Jabour would 
at once rise; but did they not see that this 
very success would bring in twice as many 
as were taken out, simply because the 
price of labour had risen? So that instead 
of the market rising from 2d. or 4d., it 
would, in the end, after a temporary rise, 
fall lower than ever. It was like dig- 
ging a hole, not in wet, but in dry sand, 
which, the instant it was taken out, 
was replaced by other sand rushing in. 
But then, emigration was to be the re- 
source. Emigration had two objects: one 
was to give labour relief, and raise the 
price of labour; but it was evident this 
would be attended with the exact effect he 
had referred to. The other object was to 
give labour to the colonies; in that case it 
might be very useful; but, possibly, the 
colony might be nice, and refuse all labour 
but that which could be given by virtuous 
individuals, so that they must first seru- 
tinise their emigrants and send the best of 
them abroad, though he did not see why, 
if they were likely to make good wives, 
they should not remain at home to get good 
husbands. According to this mode they 
were sending away the best part of the 
population, and retaining the worst. He 
must say, when on this subject, that he 
never was more astonished (much as he 
sympathised with the dislike of receiving 
convicts) than to hear of one of our colonies 
refusing to the passengers of an unhappy 
convict-ship a landing after having been 
tossed about for three months of a tem- 
pestuous voyage. The noble and learned 
Lord coneluded by stating, that having 
seen no cause why they should retrace 
their steps on the corn laws, he was 
unable to vote for the Amendment pro- 
posed by the noble Earl. 

Lorp STANLEY could only say that 
he participated in the gratification with 
which he was sure all must have heard the 
speech which his noble and learned Friend 
had delivered upon the present occasion— 
he was about to say, upon the present 
question. He confessed that the speech 
on the present occasion, at least the half of 
that speech, if not the whole of the speech, 
had a very indistinct connexion with the 
subject which now demanded their atten- 
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tion. It might be his ignorance that made | tions recommended in the Speech, he 


him say so, but he must confess, that at 
least in the one half of his noble and 
learned Friend’s speech, he could not trace 
the smallest connexion between the Speech 
of Her Majesty which was then under their 
consideration, or the Amendment which 
had been submitted to their consideration 
with such great good temper and judgment 
by his noble Friends the noble Earls be- 
hind him. Before, however, he adverted 
to the question which was then especially 
under their consideration, he wished to be 
permitted to say a very few words upon 
topics in the Royal Speech which had 
hitherto been passed over in the discussion, 
and on which there could not be the same 
difference as upon the main subject for 
their consideration. Ile was quite sure 
that there was not one, not only of their 
Lordships, but hardly an individual in the 
country, who would not echo—and that 
not in the mere language of formality, but 
of perfect sincerity—the hearty expression 
of condolence to Her Majesty upon the 
loss which Her Majesty and the country 
also had sustained in the lamented, and, 
he might add, the premature death of the 
Queen Dowager. He was quite sure that 
they would all concur in believing that the 
extensive charity and exemplary virtues of 
Her late Majesty will always render her 
memory dear to the nation. She had left 
an example how, with becoming dignity, 
she could occupy a throne, and with what 
becoming grace the same individual could 
retire into private life. It was no formal 
expression of condolence that was given 
utterance to on this occasion. It was the 
manifestation of that which was the univer- 
sal feeling amongst all classes and condi- 
tions of persons in this country. He would 
also concur with their Lordships in the 
expression of their gratitude to Providence, 
who, having visited them with a most for- 
midable disease, had now permitted it to 
pass away, and had now restored the coun- 
try to its present state of health. He con- 
eurred in thinking that they could best 
evince their gratitude by vigilant precau- 
tions against the more obvious causes of 
sickness for the future, and an enlightened 
consideration for those who were exposed 
to its attacks, and by extending as far as 
they could the promotion of those sanitary 
measures in favour of the lower and hum- 
bler classes of the country, which were no 
less conducive to their bodily comfort than 
to their moral elevation. While he entirely 
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thought at the same time there was no 
subject over which it was necessary to 
watch with more care than these sanitary 
measures. There had occurred in connex- 
ion with them a great deal of unfortunate 
mismanagement ; and he was much afraid, 
if great care was not taken, that they 
might even do injury instead of the good 
which they hoped to promote by such mea- 
sures. With regard to the various mea- 
sures which on the part of the Crown were 
to be submitted to the consideration of 
their Lordships during the present Session, 
they no doubt related to matters of great 
importance; but, as on all other occasions 
similar to the present, he thought it would 
be most improper to express any opinion 
upon those important subjects till they 
were in the ordinary way brought under 
discussion. They would thank Her Ma- 
jesty that such measures were to be laid 
before them on the responsibility of the 
Crown, and they would promise to give 
them that attention which their importance 
demanded; but, in the meantime, they 
would reserve their opinion regarding them 
till they were submitted in the proper 
form. There was, however, one topic 
mentioned in the Speech, on which he 
should indulge himself by making a re- 
mark. It was stated that Her Majesty 
‘rejoiced that the Governments of the 
United States of America and of Sweden 
had promptly taken steps to secure to Bri- 
tish ships, in the ports of their respective 
countries advantages similar to those which 
their own ships now enjoy in British ports.’ 
He maintained in the strongest manner all 
the opinions he had expressed on former 
occasions with regard to the impolicy, in a 
national point of view, of that great experi- 
ment on which they ventured last Session 
of Parliament; but if there was to be any 
modification of the evils arising from the 
repeal of those navigation laws, it must be 
from the complete and entire reciprocity of 
other nations who might be willing to treat 
with them. He believed, however, there 
was no country in the world that was able 
to give to this country full reciprocity under 
a repeal of these navigation laws. He still 
believed that measure to have been an in- 
jurious one; but if the experiment was to 
be tried, he should rejoice to see it tried 
fairly, and in a spirit of reciprocity. The 
noble Earl who moved the Address in an- 
swer to the Speech from the Throne stated, 
that the very countries which we thought 
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were in fact the first to do so; and he in- 
stanced the United States of America as 
one of the last countries expected to reci- 
procate. Now, the noble Earl must have 
forgotten that, in the course of the discus- 
sion on the repeal of the navigation laws, 
it was stated distinctly that the laws of 
the United States would entitle us to all 
the advantages that this country could give 
them by the repeal of our navigation laws. 
He was grateful for the assurance—though 
certainly it did not convey much news— 
that we were not at war with any Fo- 
reign Power. They were told, ‘‘ Her 
Majesty happily continues in peace and 
amity with all Foreign Powers.”’ Now, 
in all the Speeches which he recollect- 
ed to have heard delivered from the 
Throne, there was language introduced to 
express in the most confident terms the 
footing on which we stood with foreign 
Powers. The Royal Speech used to say 
that the Sovereign had received from Fo- 
reign Powers assurances of friendship; and 
they were told that they had the most cor- 
dial understanding with them, and that 
they were now on the most friendly footing 
with the other Powers. On the present 
occasion Her Majesty told them, no doubt, 
that they were not at war with France or 
Spain, or with Russia and Austria; but 
would Her Majesty’s Ministers venture to 
say that we were on a friendly footing with 
Austria, and that we were also on a friendly 
footing with Russia? He rejoiced that 
they had the blessing of peace; but he 
should have rejoiced still more if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had been able to state— 
and if the fact had been so, they would 
have stated it—that we had friendly rela- 
tions with all the great nations of the Eu- 
ropean Continent. Upon the next topic 
which was touched on in the Speech, he 
presumed that some further information 
would be laid before the House within a 
short time, as to the circumstances that had 
actually occurred with respect to the ‘* dif- 
ferences of a serious character”’ which had 
oceurred ‘‘ between the Governments of 
Austria and Russia on the one hand, and the 
Sublime Porte on the other,’’ and with re- 
gard to which he rejoiced to learn that ‘‘ the 
explanations which had taken place between 
the Turkish and Imperial Governments had 
fortunately removed any danger to the 
peace of Europe which might have arisen 
out of these differences.’’ After having 
told them that explanations had taken place 
which had removed all danger, they were 
informed that ‘‘ Her Majesty having been 
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appealed to on this occasion by the Sultan, 
united her efforts with those of the Govern. 
ment of France, to which a similar appeal 
had been made, in order to assist by the 
employment of her good offices in effecting 
an amicable settlement of those differences 
in a manner consistent with the dignity and 
independence of the Porte.”’ Now, if an 
explanation had already taken place that 
had removed all apprehensions of danger 
to the peace of Europe from any rupture 
between Turkey and the Imperial Govern- 
ments, perhaps it was hardly necessary that 
the French or British Government, by their 
mediation, should have interposed to effect 
an amicable settlement of the differences 
between them. He did not know what 
were the instructions issued, either to a 
plenipotentiary or to any other party, with 
regard to the measures to be taken for 
effecting an amicable settlement of these 
differences in a manner consistent with the 
interest and dignity of the Porte; but on 
this subject he apprehended they would 
have papers laid before the House; and, in 
the present state of things, he was disposed 
to concur in thanking Her Majesty for the 
information that Her Majesty had laid be- 
fore them. Before quitting the subject of 
our foreign policy, however, he begged to 
say that there was one question upon which 
he had hoped for some information, and of 
which he expected that some notice would 
have appeared in the Royal Speech. He 
thought it was whilst Parliament last sat 
that the French Republic sent a small force 
to the coast of Italy, which small force was 
subsequently increased to a very large 
amount, and which augmented force con- 
ducted the siege of the city of Rome, which 
city of Rome they occupied, and in which 
city of Rome, under what pretence or rea- 
son he knew not, they had continued to ex- 
ercise power up tothe present moment, 
thus dividing the dominions of the Pope 
between the French occupation of the west- 
ern coast, andthe Austrian occupation on 
the eastern coast. He did not wish to add 
to existing embarrassments arising out of 
this subject, but he did firmly believe that 
the French and Austrian Governments were 
at this period acting in accordance with re- 
gard to the affairs of Italy. He did not 
believe that there was any danger of an 
immediate outbreak of war; but it was a 
question upon which this country could not 
look with absolute indifference, that Italy 
should, without, as far as he could judge, 
any ground whatever for such continued 
occupation, be occupied by two foreign 
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armies—that that occupation should have | organs, to provoke the necessity of dis- 
continued for the space of eight, nine, or | cussion and the necessity of an Amend- 
ten months—and that it should not have | ment, that necessity would have been 
occurred to Her Majesty’s Ministers as a| found in the comments with which the 
matter of sufficient gravity and importance | noble Earl who opened the discussion had 
to warrant the insertion of a paragraph in | addressed himself to the question. The 
the Queen’s Speech, stating that they had | text of the Speech itself, though not in- 
received assurances that satisfied them that | tentionally, was insulting to the agricul- 
no evil consequences were likely to arise | tural interest as a body, and passed over, 
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from that occupation. The noble Marquess 
told them last year that he had had assur- 
ances from the French Government that 
their troops would be withdrawn as soon as 
the object they had in view was accom- 
plished, and that he believed that object 
was the restoration of tranquillity in the 
Papal dominions and the restitution of the 
government of the Sovereign Pontiff. What | 
might have been the object of the French 
Government, he (Lord Stanley) knew not ; 
but it was stated by the noble Marquess 
that there was a time, and that that time 





in a light and trivial manner, that distress 
which had been admitted by his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) to be 
most disastrous, and not exaggerated in 
point of fact by the statements made at 
the meetings in the country. In what 
terms had that distress, so general, so pre- 
valent, so severe, and so ruinous with re- 
gard to Ireland, been referred to by the 
Speech placed in Her Majesty’s mouth ? 
“It is with regret that Her Majesty has 
observed the complaints which in many 
parts of the kingdom have proceeded from 


was not far distant, at which Her Majesty’s | the owners and occupiers of land.’ In 
Government expected that this provisional | the first place, this was not a fair and can- 
occupation of Italy by hostile armies—that did statement of the case. The com- 
this anomalous state of things—should be | plaints which had been made were loud 
put an end to. He now came toa point|and general. The distress was great and 
where he was compelled to object to the | grievous. The distress was not confined 
terms contained in the Speech from the | to, and the complaints had not proceeded 
Throne. He did it with sincere regret, for | exclusively from, the owners and occupiers 
he could assure the noble Lord that there | of land. The distress reached far beyond 
was no object for which he was more anxi-| the owners and occupiers of land. Nay, 
ous than that the terms of Her Majesty’s primarily, and before it touched the owners 
Speech should be such as not to force upon | or the occupiers of land, it touched a class 
those who entertained the same opinion as | still more numerous and more deserving 
he did himself upon agricultural matters, | of their care, because more helpless—it 
the necessity of objecting to them. He} touched the labourers of the soil — it 
felt most anxious to concur in an unani- | touched the small shopkeeper—it touched 
mous Address to the Throne; and it was} the mechanic—it touched the artisan—it 
with the sincerest regret that he found the | touched the numerous classes who were 
terms used in the Speech to be such that it | not either owners or occupiers of the soil, 
was impossible for him, with his feelings | but whose all depended upon the well- 
relative to the condition of the agricultural | being of the owners and occupiers of the 
interest, to agree to the language of the | soil, and who were the first and severest 
Speech itself, or of the Address moved in | sufferers from the present agricultural dis- 
answer to it. He could not separate the | tress. Therefore, he repudiated the ex- 
language of the Speech itself, objection- | pressions in the Speech that the distress 
able as it was, from the fact that the! was confined to, or that the complaints 
selection of the Mover of the Address in | proceeded exclusively from, the owners 
the other House had been made by the| and occupiers of land. The distress was 
Government, deliberately, from the strong-| great, general, and grievous among all 
est and most strenuous supporters of those | those classes who were never, until the 
free-trade measures, which, if not the) speech of the noble Lord the Chief Com- 
cause, he believed had greatly aggravated | missioner of Woods and Forests, accus- 
agricultural distress in this country and in| tomed to be considered as secondary and 
Ireland ; and, taking also into considera-| subordinate interests. The Speech went 
tion the speech of the noble Mover, and| on to say, that Her Majesty greatly la- 
that of the noble Seconder of the Address | mented that any portion of Her subjects 
in their Lordships’ House, if it were the| should be suffering distress. Great dis- 
intention of Government, through their | tress there certainly was; the owners and 
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occupiers of land were complaining, and | actually receiving relief, there were men 
She observed their complaints with regret. | working on the road at 6s. a-week for 
It was certainly an annoying fact—it was | three days of the week, and called to sub- 
disagreeable that any class, however unim- | sist on 3s. a week—if there were men who 
portant, however insignificant, or however worked upon the roads at reduced wages to 
fractional in point of numbers, should be | keep them out of the union houses, and to 
suffering distress; ‘‘ but it is a source of | spare the poor-rates the cost of their main- 
sincere gratification to Her Majesty to tenance—then he said that it was a mock- 
witness the increased enjoyment of the | ery,a cruel mockery, to talk to those men, 
necessaries and comforts of life, which | whose employment was taken from them, 
cheapness and plenty have bestowed upon | and whose wages were diminished, of the ad- 
the great body of Her people.’’ He trusted | ditional means which cheapness and plenty 
that he should not be misunderstood as | afforded them for enjoying the necessaries 
deprecating, depreciating, or undervaluing | and comforts of life. The noble Earl op- 
the advantages of plenty and cheapness, posite (Earl Granville) said, that through- 
especially when they gave to the great|out the whole country there was 7 per 
body of the people an increased measure | cent less pauperism in January, 1850, 
of the necessaries and comforts of life, in| than in January, 1849. But the year 
such cheapness and abundance as were | which terminated January, 1849, was a 
produced by a plentiful harvest in the year | year of the deepest depression —a year 
1835, which gave the employers of labour | which he remembered noble Lords opposite 
ample means to employ those who were | always talked of as an exceptional year 
dependent upon them, and furnished, at| not to be taken into consideration, and 
the same time, to the population the means | which, from various causes, was a year of 
of subsistence at a cheap rate—in such | the greatest possible distress among the 
cheapness and abundance that no man | agricultural and manufacturing population. 
living would rejoice more cordially than he | But taking the year 1848—a year of deep 
(Lord Stanley) should, or regard it more | depression—a year in which the poor-rates 
as a matter for sincere congratulation. | had exceeded by one million sterling the 
But he feared the Government had fallen! poor rates of the preceding year, with 
into an error. They had been led by those | lower prices for agricultural produce, and 
whose footsteps they had been too easily | then tell him that, as compared with the 
induced to follow— who, because they | year 1848, there was upon the Ist of 
made a great deal of noise, considered | January, 1850, a diminution of 7 per 
themselves all in all in this country—that}cent in the pauperism of the country; 
everything must be secondary to them—jand add to that the fact, that whereas 
that they were the people, and that every | the last year was a year of great manu- 
other class was but a fragment and a frac- | facturing distress, and that the present 
tion of the people. The ‘ great body of | was a year in which the manufacturing 
the people ’” were not to be placed where | prosperity was so great as to make it a 
the Queen’s Speech placed them—in op-| matter of congratulation in Her Majesty’s 
position and invidious contrast to the| Speech. From the diminution of pau- 
owners and occupiers of the land. With|perism to the extent of 7 per cent on 
regard to that great portion of the people | the whole country, deduct the large dimi- 
whose interests were involved in the eculti- | nution which must have taken place in 
vation of the soil—and they formed a very | the manufacturing distress, and upon the 
large, and hitherto a primarily-important, | figures of which the noble Earl himself 
portion of the population—he contended | had read a few that night he founded an 
that cheapness and abundance of foreign | indisputable inference that, great as was 
imports had not given to them that great | the agricultural distress last year, that ag- 
command over the necessaries and com-| ricultural distress was infinitely greater 
forts of life which they were led by the! this year; and it was with regard to agri- 
Speech to believe was the case. If, as | cultural distress and agricultural pauperism 
was the case, the wages of labour through- | that the Amendment of his noble Friend 
out the agricultural districts had fallen | was directed, and not to any allegations of 
from 11s. to 8s., from 9s. to 7s., and from | general distress in the manufacturing and 
8s. to 6s. weekly ; if it were true that, in| commercial districts. He rejoiced as much 
order to produce upon the whole com-| as anybody could at the improved accounts 
munity the small fractional diminution of | of manufacturing prosperity. He took it 
7 per cent upon the number of paupers| for granted, upon the statement of the 
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noble Earl that there was a large increase 
of exports and imports, that the public re- 
venue was flourishing, and that trade was 
prosperous. He admitted it—he rejoiced 
in it, and heartily united in the congratu- 
lations of Her Majesty upon the subject. 
But he was not prepared, and Ministers 
had not called upon them, to attribute this 
to any specific cause, or to say that it was 
the consequence of free-trade measures. 
When he looked, indeed, at the amount of 
the exports, there were various cireum- 
stances which indicated that that increase 
of prosperity — not reaching, but very 
nearly reaching, the amount of our trade in 
1845 and 1846, and previous to those dis- 
tressing years of 1847 and 1848 — had 
been wholly independent of their free-trade 
measures, and arose from totally different 
causes. It was a remarkable fact, that of 
their exports of calicoes, in which there had 
been an enormous increase of something 
like 128,000,000 of yards in the present 
year, no less than 89,000,000 of yards 
were exported — where? —to countries 
where free trade had been established ? 
No; but to British India; and a very 
small proportion indeed of their calicoes 
had gone to those countries which had 
adopted the principles of reciprocal free 
trade. He only trusted that this pros- 
perity might not lead to overtrading, to 
overspeculation, and to the glutting of for- 
eign markets, of which we had already 
seen some indications, but that it would be 
permanent and enduring. But if he ad- 
mitted the existence of prosperity in our 
manufactures, and that it was owing to the 
cheapness of food in this country that the 
manufacturers had been able to produce 
more cheaply, and to export more abun- 
dantly in return for foreign imports, it was 
not in any invidious sense that he stated 
that the boon thus conferred upon the 
manufacturing districts had been so con- 
ferred upon them at the expense of agri- 
cultural industry; for he did not think 
that any man would deny that the great 
reduction which had been caused by free- 
trade measures in the prices of agricultural 
produce, had had a very considerable effect 
in causing that distress which they all de- 
plored, and which, to a greater or lesser 
extent, they all acknowledged. His noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) said 
that the distress of agriculture could not 
be referred to free trade; ‘‘for,’’ says he, 
“in France there is no free trade — in 
France there is strictly a system of protec- 
tion; yet in France all classes connected 
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with agriculture are labouring under the 
deepest and most aggravated distress.’’ 
He would take these facts; and he would 
agree with his noble and learned Friend 
thet they were wholly different with regard 
to France and England. He joined in the 
expression of sincere gratitude that by the 
favour of Divine Providence this kingdom 
had hitherto been preserved from the wars 
and convulsions which, during the last two 
years had shaken so many of the States of 
the Continent. But in those wars and 
convulsions he saw one cause, and one 
most important cause, of the agricultural 
distress admitted by his noble and learned 
Friend. His noble and learned Friend had 
told them that the state of the land in 
France was extremely different from what 
it was in this country. And in what did 
the difference consist? Why, that under 
the principles of ‘liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,’’ there had been a minute sub- 
division of the soil amongst small and poor 
proprietors, which rendered it impossibe 
duly to cultivate the soil by laying out 
a proper amount of capital in its improve-~ 
ment; and yet one of the principal objects 
of the declamation of certain parties, under 
whose guidance, unfortunately, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government appeared too much to be 
proceeding, was against the class of large 
landed proprietors in this country, who, 
they said, had more land than they 
were themselves able to cultivate, and 
were, therefore, compelled to screw the 
rents out of the tenants who did culti- 
vate it. This was no question of rent; but 
even if it were, he would ask them whether 
they were prepared to cut down the weight 
and importance of the landed aristocracy 
of the country, and to seek to apportion the 
land of this country, as was done in France? 
He could tell them they were proceeding in 
a rapid line towards that to which one of 
the great leaders of the movement pointed 
his ambition and aim—namely, a safe, per- 
manent democracy. If they were seduced 
by any considerations to adopt such mea- 
sures as were thus recommended for break- 
ing down the great weight, influence, and 
property of the landed aristocracy of the 
country, the aristocracy might, no doubt, 
fall—their days might be numbered; but 
with the numbering of their days were also 
numbered the days of the British monarchy. 
If the views of the people were in favour of 
a republic, which was almost the avowed 
object of many of the leaders of this move- 
ment, where, then, were they to look for 
the security of property, the investment of 
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capital, the improvement of the soil, the | 1847; 50s. 7d. on the average of 1848; 
extension of agriculture, which was now so land 44s. 1d. on the average of the first 
loudly called for? There would not be | four months of 1849. There were im- 


found any of those improvements which | ported, in 1847, 4,456,000 quarters; and 
were now carried on, but they would find in 1849, 4,533,523 quarters. So that 
themselves in the condition of France, a| there was an actual increase in favour of 
condition owing to the entire abolition of | the latter year, with a low price, over the 
the aristocracy, and the minute division of | import of the year of famine, 1847. But, 
the soil. Then would come the greatest | it was said, ‘‘ Surely these people won’t 
distress upon the small proprietors of land, continue sending in their corn. They 
which had already been so graphically de-| might send it in at 69s. 9d.; but they 
scribed by his noble and learned Friend. | won’t when the price is lower.’’ How- 
He turned now to the question connected | ever, they had sent it in at 50s. 7d., and, 
with the crushing weight of taxation. It | in larger quantities still, at 44s. 1d. When 
was true that France had protection, but | | discussing the question of protection some 
she had also wars and internal convulsions, | time ago, they were met with the argu- 
from which, with the blessing of Provi-| ment that the foreigner would not go on 
dence, our constitution had as yet pre-| importing unless at “remunerating prices. 
served this country. The possession of | At that time a noble Friend of his, now no 
property in large lots, and the existence of | more (Lord Ashburton), stated, with his 
an aristocracy, had up to this time secured | usual sagacity, that there were districts 
us from those miseries to which France was | whose production was illimitable, and 
a victim. The misery inflicted upon the | which, so long as England continued at 
proprietors in France should serve us as a | all times, and under all circumstances, to 
warning against following this ery of direct | admit corn duty free, would pour in grain 
taxation, with a view of reducing the agri-| continually, glutting our markets at that 
cultural and landed interests of this coun- | which would be a remunerating price for 
try. But what reason had they for sup- | them, because they would be only supply- 
i i i ing their own superabundant production. 
existed would be but temporary ? W hat | But he did not believe that the foreigner 
was there to account for the prices of corn | was importing at a loss. He recollected 
in this year and the last year declining? | when they were discussing @ priori, and 
The decline, too, he did not think had | not with the light of subsequent experi- 
ceased at the present time. The noble | ence, the question as to the probable price 
Lord the Chief Commissioner of Woods | under a perfectly free trade in corn, that 
and Forests, gave us an extraordinary rea- | he took the liberty, upon the authority of 
son for this decline—namely, the great fai- | some statements he had, of expressing his 
lure of the harvest in Ireland, and the fact | belief that, within three years, they would 
of half of the food of the people in that | see an importation of from 4,000,000 
country being swept away by the loss of | quarters to 5,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
the potato crop. He (Lord Stanley) | at a price varying from 40s. to 45s. That 
was, no doubt, a man of ordinary un- | prophecy was, he contended, a strong 
derstanding ; but he would think that! primd facie evidence that the present low 
that argument told exactly the other) prices did not depend upon temporary 
way. He would have thought, indeed, | causes, but were the natural result of the 
that such a state of things would have | measures then proposed. In addition to 
had the effect of increasing the price of | what he then said, he would further say 
corn rather than of reducing it. What, | now, that he did not think the price could 
then, were the temporary causes of this | permanently rise in this country above 40s. 
decline? Last year they had a plentiful | or 45s. a quarter. At the time of the 
harvest—so plentiful that the corn was | passing of the measure for repealing the 
hardly worth reaping. Last year they had; corn laws, there wasn’t a man who didn’t 
low prices, because they had a bad har- | scout the notion that the effect of that 
vest; and it seemed that this year they | measure would be permanently to bring 
were to have low prices because they had | down the price of wheat to 40s. or 45s. 
a good harvest. In addition to the inter- The noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) went 
nal harvest of 1849, which was such a/ so far as to say, that immediately the corn 
plentiful one, they had imported wheat | laws should be repealed, he would raise his 
and wheat-flour to a considerable amount. | rents. Now, though he did not admit that 

















The price was 69s. 9d. on the average of | the question of rental was unimportant, he 
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did not say that the primary object he had 
in view was the maintenance of the ex- 
isting amount of rent. His primary object 
was to prevent, owing to the diminution 
of price, large tracts of country being 
diverted from the cultivation of wheat, 
which would throw large masses of the 
population hopelessly out of employment. 
And if that unfortunate occurrence should 
take place anywhere, it would be primarily 
in those districts in which, on the faith of 
a long series of legislation, the largest 
amount of capital had been employed, na- 
turally to the poorer soils, where, by the 
exertions of such men as Mr. Coke, land, 
naturally sterile, had been brought to a 
state of high improvement, and where, 
were such outlay of capital to be discon- 
tinued, the land must in a short time revert 
to its original barrenness, and the popula- 
tion which had been led to establish itself 
with a view to honest industry upon those 
lands, be driven from the face of the earth, 
or led to earn a precarious livelihood at the 
half-deserted loom. The noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) stated that the agriculturists 
first said 80s. would be a good price, then 
that 70s. would be a remunerative price, 
and now that 56s. would answer very well. 
But the noble Earl omitted to state, what 
he knew would not suit his argument, that 
70s. was demanded prior to the alteration 
in the currency, and 56s. afterwards; so 
that, though there was nominally a differ- 
ence of 14s., there was in reality little, if 
any, diminution. The noble Earl said, 
“ See how the rental has increased—it has 
increased 5,000,000/. since 1815.” But 
that was not the rent of the land, but the 
interest of the capital sunk in the land; 
and it was an interest which, he would 
venture to say, if offered to any manufac- 
turing or commercial gentleman, would be 
scorned by them as an utterly insignificant 
remuneration for anything like the amount 
of capital that had been expended by the 
landed proprietors. Tis noble and learned 
Friend said, that nobody would give 4d. 
for what he could get for 2d. He (Lord 
Stanley) believed that that was the prin- 
ciple of the party that had recently sprung 
up into prominence; but he was happy to 
say that that was not the principle acted 
upon by the gentry of England, and that 
they would, when they could get labour 
for 6d., give ls. for it; because, though 
they knew the supply to be such as to en- 
able them to obtain volunteer labour at 
6d. a day, they knew that a man could 
not live upon such a pittance, and would 
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not descend to such starvation prices. And 
yet those were the classes of persons held 
up to obloquy, and were told that they 
must reduce their rents. For himself, he 
believed if these prices continued, that 
they must all reduce their rents. He 
needn’t reduce his in Ireland, certainly. 
It was his full intention to make next 
year to his property-tax assessment a 
return of nil; for he assured their Lord- 
ships that for the last eighteen months 
he had not drawn from his property in 
Ireland one single shilling — not one 
single shilling had he had remitted him 
from that property, although he had for a 
long time past been laying out about one- 
third of the yearly rental upon the property, 
and there was not, he believed, a more 
contented tenantry in Ireland. He had 
nevertheless at this moment upwards of 
one-fourth of his land thrown upon his 
hands, because, owing to present depressed 
prices, he could not find a tenant to occupy 
it. This was far from being an extreme 
ease, and this was land so good that he 
had grown upon it the other day at the 
rate of 26 tons of turnips to the statute 
acre. Now, he asked them, was it unrea- 
sonable when that was the state of things— 
when the poor-rates were ranging at from 
6s. up to 18s. and 19s. in the pound—was 
it unreasonable, when estates were brought 
to the market in Ireland in such profusion 
as to render the chance of purchasers very 
inconsiderable—was it unreasonable, while 
estates could be shown highly improved 
which could not find tenants to occupy 
them, in consequence of the grievous bur- 
dens that were imposed upon them, and the 
unremunerative price for their produce— 
was it unreasonable if under these cir- 
cumstances—more exaggerated undoubt- 
edly at present in Ireland than in England, 
though that was a state of things to which, 
if they were not careful in their legislation 
we should fast approach in this more fa- 
voured island—was it unreasonable, if in 
this state of things, that on behalf of them- 
selves, on behalf of their tenants, on behalf 
of that large population, whom if they could 
help it they would not turn out of doors to 
starve, but with whom they would share 
the price and the produce, of the soil—was 
it unreasonable if on their behalf they were 
not satisfied with the expression that Her 
Majesty had observed with great regret the 
complaints which in many parts of the king- 
dom had proceeded from the owners and 
occupiers of land? It was with regret that 
he assented to the Amendment that had 
D2 
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been proposed by his noble Friend. He 
could not rest satisfied with the language 
of the Queen’s Speech, and must, there- 
fore, give his cordial support to the mode- 
rate and temperate Amendment moved in 
the moderate and temperate address of his 
noble Friend. 
Lordships to retrace their steps. He re- 
tained his own opinion. He believed a sys- 


{LORDS} 


He was not asking their | 
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understood to say, that after the manner 
in which these questions had been discus- 
sed, and after the unanswerable objections 
stated to the Amendment by his noble 
Friend at the head of the Woods and 
Forests, he should not have thought it ne- 
cessary to detain their Lordships; but after 
the speech of the noble Lord who had just 
sat down, he felt himself called upon not 





tem of moderate protective duties would be only to touch upon some questions which 
for the advantage of all classes. But what had been referred to in the course of the 
his noble Friend desired their Lordships debate, but to apply himself to some of 
to observe was, that in many parts of the | those topics to which the noble Lord had 
united kingdom various classes of Her Ma- | adverted, but which were not connected 
jesty’s subjects connected with the cultiva- | with the immediate subject under discus- 
tion of the soil were labouring under severe | sion. Noble Lords, he regretted to observe, 
distress, mainly owing, in the opinion of | conceived themselves under the necessity 
those with whom he acted, to recent legis- of moving Amendments; but while he 
lative enactments. He could not but attri- | cheerfully acknowledged the perfect right 
bute a large proportion of the distress pre- | of noble Lords to give vent to their opin- 
vailing in Ireland to that cause which had | ions, and to embody them in the form of 
been mainly operative in England. Itwas|an Amendment, he derived consolation 
equally indisputable that those local bur- from the reflection that, as affecting Her 
dens which had been carefully investigated | Majesty’s Government and the policy they 
by a Committee of their Lordships’ House, | had pursued, there was out of the various 
and which did press heavily on landed and topics touched on in Her Majesty’s Speech 
real property, and that to the extent of not | only one on which noble Lords opposite had 
less than 12,000,000/., might be borne by thought it necessary to make a substantive 


an interest favoured for national purposes. 


But whether the policy of the recent legis- | 


lation were right or wrong, if they had | 


caused the distress of that class by taking 
from it the peculiar benefits it had pre- 
viously enjoyed, it was a matter of gross 
and flagrant injustice to continue on that 


class exclusively the burden they had ex- 


clusively borne, not for their own advan- 


tage, but for objects which involved the | 


common interests of their common country. 


He and his friends had been invited to say | 


what they desired to have. He made no se- 
cret of his own views. Te believed a mo- 


derate protecting duty would be advanta- | 


geous to the agriculture and to the revenue, 
while it would not be injurious to the con- 
sumer. He did not ask their Lordships to 
interrupt the progress of that great experi- 
ment which he feared was leading inevitably 
to the most serious consequences. He 
asked their Lordships, and he asked them 


with confidence, not to refuse their assent | 


to the Amendment, which affirmed that 


there were two causes for the distress of | 


the agricultural interest-—causes with which 
it was the function of the Government to 


deal; and they were entitled to say that in | 


one shape or other the Government was 


bound, at least, to take some steps for the | 


relief of that distress. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 


| proposition. The noble Lord who had 
spoken last began by stating, that he saw 
with something like surprise that Her Ma- 
_jesty had been advised to say that she was 
| at peace and amity with other nations. That 
was not the first occasion on which the 
noble Lord had dwelt on the Address to 
the Throne; but, with reference to the 
‘omission of any statement that Her Ma- 
jesty had received friendly assurances from 
other Powers, was it to be supposed that 
when Parliament met, every foreign nation 
| in the world was to come forward and ex- 
press what were their feelings towards this 
country, in order that a paragraph to that 
effect might be inserted in the Queen’s 
Speech ? But he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) took upon himself to affirm that the 
‘statement thus made in Her Majesty’s 
Speech was strictly correct; and, above 
all, he begged to say in reply to something 
like an insinuation or question on the part 
of the noble Lord with respect to Russia, 
that Her Majesty’s Government was not 
only at peace but at amity with that great 
country. The passage in which reference 
was made to the question that had arisen 
between Turkey and the Imperial Govern- 
ment was alleged to be inconsistent. But 
where was the inconsistency ? Did the noble 
| Lord suppose that there was any, because 
| the good offices both of this country and 
‘ 
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of France had been energetically employed 
with the determination to assist the Porte 
in the position in which that Government 
was placed, and to do that which the noble 
Lord, he thought, would agree with him in 
regarding as important for the peace and 
safety of Europe—namely, to maintain the 
honour and dignity of the Porte? The effect 
of that interposition was, that peace had 
been preserved, that the dignity of the 
Porte had been preserved, that the peace 
of Europe was not likely to be endangered, 
in consequence of these explanations thus 
conducted to a successful issue; and no 
noble Lord would venture to say the nego- 
tiations had been conducted in a manner to 
derogate from the interests or reflect dis- 
credit on the policy of the country. The 
noble Lord then went on to allude to that 
part of the Speech which referred to the 
alteration in the navigation laws. Now, 
without entering into any discussion on the 
necessity for the change which was made 
last Session, he would state that the re- 
ciprocity, to which the noble Lord attri- 
buted so great a value, had been attained 
in the short space of half a year to a far 
greater degree than the most sanguine 
hopes of Her Majesty’s Government had 
led them to anticipate. That was the case 
with the United States of America, with 
Sweden, and in a great degree with Hol- 
land, though the negotiations with that 
country had not yet been completed. He 
would now say a few words with regard to 
the Amendment which had been proposed 
for adoption, though, even after the speech 
of the noble Lord, he was somewhat at a 
loss to know with what views it had been 
brought forward. Of course deep regret 
must be felt at the distress of any large 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects; but 
when the noble Lord, not content with say- 
ing that this distress was felt by the owners 
and occupiers of land, went on to allege 
that it was shared by the agricultural com- 
munity at large, he would meet the noble 
Lord with the assertion that throughout 
England the condition of the labourer was 
better than it had been. First of all he 
would refer to the poor. His noble Friend 
the First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests had cited a return, showing that 
there was a smaller number of ablebodied 
paupers on the Ist of January, 1850, than 
there was on the corresponding day in 1849. 
It had been objected that this return only 
related to one day; but if any other day 
had been taken, it would have been just 
the same. He could assert, from his own 
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personal knowledge, that in his own neigh- 
bourhood the number of poor receiving pa- 
rochial relief had very much diminished, and 
in parts of Sussex also it had been greatly 
reduced. Since he had come into the 
House, also, he had been informed, that in 
the union of Henley, where, above all 
others, the condition of the labourer was 
stated to be so bad, the number of able- 
bodied paupers was diminished. The num- 
ber of persons relieved in that union was 
28,327 in 1848, against 19,312 in 1849, 
showing a diminution of several thousands. 
Nearly 300,000 less had been spent in 
1849 than had been expended in 1848 to 
maintain the poor. But was this the only 
test of the state of the labouring popula- 
tion? If the labourer were really so badly 
off, would not his condition show itself in a 
diminished consumption? Now, it was a 
fact that almost every article that consti- 
tuted a labourer’s luxury had been con- 
sumed to a greater extent in the last than 
in the preceding year. The noble Lord 
would hardly deny that tea was a luxury 
to the labourer. Last year there was an 
increase in the consumption of tea to the 
amount of 3,000,000 Ibs.; and with the ex- 
ception of coffee, which was balanced by 
an increase of cocoa, there was an increase 
in all other articles of general consumption 
by the labourer. He would venture to say 
that not only was consumption increasing, 
but would increase. The noble Lord oppo- 
site had adverted to the increase of com- 
merce, and had treated that circumstance 
with something like contempt, as having no 
sort of bearing upon the landed interest. It 
was the glory of this country that its com- 
merce could not increase without ultimately 
benefiting the proprietors of land. During 
the last year the increase in the amount of 
exports had been not less than 10,000,000/. 
It had been said that a great portion of 
the exports had been sent to India; but a 
great part also was sent to the United 
States; and could it be contended that the 
landed proprietor was not benefited by that 
portion of the export trade? It had also 
been urged in the course of the debate 
that this increased amount of exports had 
been counteracted, as affecting the interests 
of the landed proprietors, by the immense 
importation of corn which had taken place. 
He would not dispute the fact that the im- 
portation of corn had been very large; but 
he saw no reason to expect that this im- 
portation would be likely to continue upon 
so large a scale. From information which 
he had recently received, he believed that 
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there was every probability that the impor- 
tation had reached its maximum, and was 
at present very greatly reduced. In the 
last three months of the year ending Janu- 
ary 5, 1849, the quantity of corn import- 
ed was 1,438,000 quarters; while in the 
three months ending January 5, 1850, 
the amount had been reduced to 845,000 
quarters. But this was not all; he had 
received an account of the quantity of corn 
imported during the first four weeks of the 
month of January of the present year, 
which amounted to 336,890 quarters, while 
in the corresponding period of the last 
year the quantity imported was 1,108,650 
quarters. So that this importation of for- 
eign corn, against which the farmers were 
told it would be in vain for them to strug- 
gle, was reduced in the proportion of about 
one-fourth of its former amount. Some 
allusion had been made to the state of 
France, but there could not be a more in- 
structive picture than that which the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) had drawn of pro- 
tected France and unprotected England. 
The noble Lord said that a great part of 
this distress in France was owing to the 
pareelling and extreme subdivision of the 
land. But that existed long before these 


extensive importations had taken place. 


The noble Earl who moved the Amend- 
ment referred to former periods, which he 
described as times of happiness to the la- 
bouring classes of the community, under a 
state of protection of corn laws and of the 
sliding scale, of which he avowed himself 
to be still the advocate. One of the years 
to which the noble Earl referred was 1833. 
He would quote from a most authentic 
document the state of England and the 
landed interest at this period, when pro- 
tected by the sliding scale. 
port of a Committee which was composed 
of the greatest authorities on both sides of 
the House. After referring to the report 
of a former Committee of 1821, the Com- 
mittee expressed a hope that the great 
body of the occupiers of the soil in this 
country possessed a power which would 
enable them to surmount the difficulties 
under which they laboured; and they then 
go on to say that they were bound to state 
that a great many of the difficulties re- 
mained unchanged —that the savings of a 
great number of the occupiers were gone, 
their credit was diminished, and their re- 
sources generally exhausted. This opin- 
ion, they stated, was formed not upon the 
evidence of the ratepayers, but of many of 
the most respectable gentlemen, as well 
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owners of land as occupiers, surveyors, 
and land agents. What worse description 
could the noble Lord give of the state of 
agriculture and the owners and occupiers 
of land at the present day? Could he de- 
scribe them in more simple or more em- 
phatic terms than “ that their savings were 
gone, their credit had failed, and that their 
resources were exhausted!” And this, 
too, was under a scheme which he thought 
so good, that he refused to take an 8s, 
permanent duty in lieu thereof, believing 
that the country could only be saved by 
the aid of that defensive system, with 
this panoply—this fortification of a sliding 
scale, which exhausted the resources, took 
away the savings, and diminished the ca- 
pital of the country. The condition of 
the agricultural labourer had, therefore, 
been at various times equally as bad as 
it is at present; and therefore it was that 
he hoped noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen 
who were in the habit of addressing public 
meetings upon this subject would cease 
to hold delusive language to the farmers, 
and forbear to tell them that their resource 
was only in those protective laws. They 
deceived the farmers when they held out 
such delusive hopes to them, instead of 
telling them fairly that they were not the 
only body in England who had to compete 
with the foreigner, and bidding them look 
to the woollen and silk manufacturers, who 
were successfully competing with the for- 
eigner, and bidding them ‘ go and do like- 
wise.”’ Instead of adopting this course 
with the farmer, they deceived him by 
telling him to go to Parliament, and that 
Parliament would relieve him. And what, 
after all, was the relief proposed to be ob- 
tained from Parliament? Was it a re- 
course to a system of fixed duty? Ifa 
farmer addressed at one of these public 
meetings was told that by going to Parlia- 
ment he could obtain relief and security— 
if he had the intelligence of a British far- 
mer, and would come and look over the 
Amendment of the noble Earl, he would 
ask, what is the relief you promised us ? 
You have nothing here but mere general 
statements. What do you propose to do ? 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) under- 
stood that the noble Duke was prepared, 
if the Amendment was carried, to follow it 
up by some other resolutions in favour of a 
return to the old system of protection— 
The Duke of RICHMOND: I am pre- 
pared, if this Amendment is carried, to 
get rid of the present Government ; and I 
have every hope that the Members of a 
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new House of Commons will give their pro- 
tection to all the domestic interests of this 
country. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
thanked his noble Friend for stating so 
explicitly his intentions. It was now 
clear, that what was intended was to 
get rid of the present Government, and 
then to call together a new House of 
Commons to re-enact the old corn laws, 
He would be as frank with the noble 
Duke as he had been with him. There 
was a time when he considered that a 
fixed duty was the best mode of meeting 
the necessity which existed for a great 
and radical change in the system of the 
corn laws. That proposition was made, 
and by the noble Lords opposite it was 
resisted. It was resisted by them suc- 
cessfully, and the rejection of that propo- 
sition placed the country in a situation 
which compelled it to determine between 
the sliding scale and no corn duty at all. 
Whether the farmer was now, upon re- 
flection, grateful to the noble Lords op- 
posite for having saved him from the fixed 
duty, he did not know; but, at all events, 
the farmer was so saved by their exer- 
tions, and Parliament having once de- 
cided between the tee-total repeal of the 
corn laws and the sliding scale, and that 
having been decided by large majorities, 
he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) for one 
—though the noble Lord might be ready 
for the conflict—was not prepared to en- 
gage in that conflict of interests which 
would ensue if that proposition were now 
to be carried. He would not be respon- 
sible for it. Noble Lords had a right to 
take the sense of the House upon the sub- 
ject, and he was glad that they were pre- 
pared to take it with the explanation so 
distinetly stated by the noble Duke. He 
did not entertain that low opinion of the 
“nglish farmer which some of those who 
professed to call themselves his friends 
appeared to entertain, that he alone who 
was engaged in the manufacture of the 
land, was unable to compete with the 
manufacturers of other countries. He 
was not speaking lightly when he said 
that, although the farmers might be ra- 
ther slower than the manufacturers in em- 
bracing improved methods, and in making 
new exertions, still they did not want the 
energy which was indispensable to suc- 
cess. Their Lordships would recollect, 
that from one end of the country to the 
other, all protection had been substantially 
done away with. Take the case of silk, 
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for instance. Since the amount of pro- 
tection was diminished, the exportation 
had been steadily increasing. During 
the last year, the quantity of silk export- 
ed had increased from 605,963 pounds ta 
1,251,835 pounds, while the increase in the 
declared value had been from 466,0001, 
to 805,000/., or nearly double in amount, 
And a great quantity of this silk was ex- 
ported to the countries from whenee the 
raw material was imported into this coun- 
try. Was not this a proof of the inju- 
riousness of the protective duties? Again, 
in the article of copper, the same results 
had been obtained from a reduction of the 
duty. The poor-rates of the county of 
Cornwall had not been so low for some 
years as they were at present, owing to 
the great increase of employment given to 
the people in connexion with the manufac- 
ture of copper. With respect to the pub- 
lie meetings to which he had referred, he 
had seen and heard enough of them to 
know that those who addressed them did 
so not with a view of discussing great 
questions of principle, but of inflaming the 
minds and exciting the passions of one 
part of the country against the other, He 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) was not pre- 
pared to go back on their past policy; he 
was not prepared to hold out what he be- 
lieved to be a delusion. He objected to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord, which was 
calculated, if carried, to give rise to gen- 
eral uncertainty and confusion. The way 
to test the question was to appeal to the 
energies that distinguish the British cha- 
racter, and which were not confined to 
one class alone, but extended to every 
class—energies which at the present mo- 
ment were exhibiting themselves notwith- 
standing the change in the navigation 
laws, for in spite of the predictions in that 
House, and the declarations of persons 
interested, or supposed to be interested, 
in that subject, there was scarcely a port 
in England at that moment in which ship- 
building was carried on, in which there 
were not more ships building than at any 
former time; and at that port which was 
the emporium of the trade, the port of 
Sunderland, there was an enormous quan- 
tity of shipping laid down. Not only 
were vessels laid down there of a general 
description, but also of that particular 
description, from their size, build, and 
tonnage, that were destined for foreign 
voyages, though the foreign voyage was 
the general question on which noble Lords 
dwelt during the discussion of the mea- 
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sure, and declared that that was a descrip- 
tion of competition in which they would 
utterly fail. With such an example of 
what energy could do before him, he could 
not accede to the proposition of the noble 
Earl; and he trusted that spirit and 
energy would redound, not only to the 
honour, but likewise to the permanent 
prosperity of the country. 

The Duke of BEAUFORT said, that a 
doubt having been expressed as to their 
being distress amongst the agricultural la- 
bourers, he could only state, in spite of the 
figures referred to by the noble Marquess, 
that such distress did exist. When he saw 
repeatedly at the sessions and other meet- 
ings bodies of labourers coming and beg- 
ging for work and wages, and stating that 
they could not get one or the other, he could 
not but believe there was considerable dis- 
tress. With regard to the statement made 
as to the decrease in pauperism, there was 
no doubt of what his noble Friend (the 
Duke of Richmond) stated, as to the prac- 
tice resorted to of giving labourers 3s. or 
4s. for working two or three days, to keep 
them out of the workhouse. 

Eart GREY wished to say a single 
word in reference to a statement made by 
a noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley). 
The noble Lord had said that he (Earl 
Grey) made use of a certain observation on 
the debate of the corn laws; but the noble 
Lord had quoted inaccurately what he did 
say. The noble Lord represented him to 
say that after the repeal of the corn laws 
he would increase his rent; but he never did 
say any such thing: what he did say was, 
that the repeal of the corn laws would in- 
crease the value of his property. Noble 
Lords generally could not attempt to deny 
the improved state of the country, and its 
advance, in spite of the difficulties of the 
last three years, in the career of prosperity; 
and no one could entertain any doubt what- 
ever that at no distant time the land, like 
other interests, would share in those bene- 
fits. As the noble Lord had referred to 
his (Earl Grey’s) private affairs, he would 
only say that nothing had occurred within 
his own personal experience in the slight- 
est degree inconsistent with the public ex- 
perience, or the expectations that were en- 
tertained. 

On Question, whether the said words 
should be there inserted ? 

House divided :—Contents, Present, 69; 
Proxies, 34: Total, 103. Not-Contents, 
Present, 86; Proxies, 66: Total, 152:— 
Majority 49. 
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Then the original Motion was agreed to; 
and a Committee appointed to prepare the 
Address. Then the Committee withdrew; 
after some time, report was made of an 
Address drawn by them, which being read, 
wasagreed to, and ordered to be presented to 
Her Majesty by the Lords with white staves. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, January 31, 1850. 


Minutes.) New Writs.—For Kidderminster v. Richard 
Godson, Esq., deceased.—Surrey (Western Division), v. 
William Joseph Denison, Esq., deceased. —Cork v. Daniel 
Callaghan, Esq., deceased.—New Shoreham vy. Charles 
Goring, Esq., deceased. 

New Memeers Sworn.—For Boston, Honourable Dudley 
Anderson Pelham.—For Surrey (Western Division), 
William John Evelyn, Esq.—For Reading, John Frede- 
rick Stanford, Esq.— For Kidderminster, John Best, Esq. 
—For New Shoreham, Lord Alexander Francis Charles 
Gordon Lennox.—For Cork, Colonel James Charles 
Chatterton. 

Pus.ic BiLus.—Outlawries Bill. 


The House met at Two o’clock. 

Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners;—The House went;—and being re- 
turned, 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had issused warrants for New Writs 
for several places. (See Minutes.) 


OPERATIONS IN THE PUNJAB. 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received from Major General 
Thackwell the following letter in return to 
the Thanks of this House, communicated 
to him in obedience to their commands of 
the 24th day of April last :— 


“ Meerut, 27th Sept. 1849. 
“ Sir—I have had the honour to receive from 
the Most Noble the Governor General of India, a 
printed Resolution of the House of Commons, of 
the 24th of April, 1849, conveying the Thanks of 
the House for the Victories in the Punjab ; and, 
as a Major General therein named, I had the ho- 
nour to offer my best acknowledgments to the 
Most Noble the Governor General for the same, 
and I now have the honour of expressing to the 
House of Commons my grateful thanks for such a 
distinguished mark of their approbation.—I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient, humble 
servant, “ Jos. THACKWELL, 
“ Major General, late Commanding the 
Cavalry of the Army of the Punjab. 
“The Right Honourable the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, London.” 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. 
Mr. SPEAKER having read a copy of 
Her Majesty’s Speech, 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: I rise, Sir, to 
move that an humble Address be presented 
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to Her Majesty in reply to the gracious 
Speech which has been just read to this 
House. In doing so, I can assure the 
House that I am fully impressed with my 
own incompetency duly to discharge this 
task; and I am sure that no person that 
has preceded me in this position has ever 
felt more in need of the forbearance of the 
House. Indeed, Sir, but for the circum- 
stance that there appears upon all sides a 
disposition to refer the present condition of 
the country to those recent changes in our 
commercial policy which have undergone 
such frequent discussion in this House, 
and in which I have borne my humble 
share, I should have deemed myself the 
least appropriate person to have been se- 
lected for this purpose. However, Sir, I 
do most certainly agree in the view which 
I know that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
take of the condition of the people; and, 
having the most implicit reliance that my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment will not compromise—that he will 
not in any way surrender, but that he will 
maintain entire—those measures which he 
conceives to be connected with the hap- 
piness and well-being of the people, I have 
no scruple, in other respects, to ask the 
House to respond to the Speech which has 
just been read. And, first, Sir, I will 
advert to those topics in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, which I am sure will unite the feel- 
ings of the House. It has been com- 
municated to this House the deep affliction 
which Her Majesty has experienced from 
the death of Her illustrious relative the 
late Queen Dowager; and I think I should 
only be correctly representing the opinion 
of the country if I were to say, with regard 
to her late Majesty, that her blameless 
life, her unostentatious character, and her 
numerous charities, as well as the exem- 
plary manner in which she filled the duties 
of her exalted station, have secured for 
her memory a feeling of deep respect 
among the people at large; and the House, 
will, 1 am sure, not hesitate to concur in the 
expression of cordial condolence and sym- 
pathy with Her Majesty for the bereave- 
ment she has endured. It is stated in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, and the statement is 
one which this House always receives with 
the greatest satisfaction, that ‘* Her Ma- 
jesty happily continues in peace and amity 
with foreign Powers.” It is further an- 
nounced that Her Majesty has, in con- 
junction with France, and by means of a 
friendly mediation, prevented hostilities 
from ‘ occurring between the Govern- 
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{ments of Austria and Russia on the one 
hand, and the Sublime Porte on the other,” 
The causes of this apprehended rupture 
are indicated in the Royal Speech, arising, 
'as it seems, from certain persons, sub- 
jects of Russia and Austria, having sought 
/refuge and protection in the territories of 
| the Sultan, and a claim having been made 
| by the Emperors of Russia and of Austria, 
|based on treaties of ancient date, that 
those persons should be surrendered, in 
order that they might be punished accord- 
ing to the offenee with which they were 
charged. Sir, a doubt having arisen upon 
the part of the Sultan as to the correct- 
ness of the construction of those treaties 
upon which this claim was made, the Sultan 
referred to the Governments of England 
and France to aid him in the solution of 
his doubts. I believe it is a matter now 
known, that the Governments of France and 
England adopted the construction put upon 
the treaties by the Sultan, that construc- 
tion being unfavourable to the surrender of 
those persons; and which construction 
having been allowed to be just, the final 
arrangements with regard to the persons 
who had sought refuge in the domin- 
ions of the Sultan were in accordance 
with the propositions that had emanated 
from the Sultan. The result, therefore, of 
Her Majesty’s mediation, in conjunction 
with France, has been to prevent hostilities 
occurring between the Imperial Govern- 
ments and the Sultan, involving, per- 
haps, the peace of Europe; and that 
friendly relations have been, or are about 
to be, resumed between those Governments 
and the Porte. Sir, I believe there never 
was a time when the interference of this 
country with the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries in which we are not directly con- 
cerned, was regarded with more objection 
than at present; but I think that with 
regard to such intervention a great dis- 
tinction must be taken with regard to 
its character, for there is a great dif- 
ference between an interference which 
has for its purpose to dictate to a people 
the form of government under which they 
shall live, or to contribute foree to a Go- 
vernment to resist its people, which it 
would be otherwise unable to do, and that 
kind of intervention which assumes the 
form of friendly mediation, which has in 
view the cause of peace and humanity and 
the prevention of hostilities, the issue of 
which might be dangerous to ourselves. 
I conceive, in this latter case, that inter- 
ference is not only justifiable, but politic; 
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and I think it is one of the best conse- 
quences of the position we now hold in 
the opinion of the world, that, when we do 
intervene in the cause of peace and huma- 
nity, we can do so with effect. I refer to 
the position we now hold in the opinion of 
the world, because it is with satisfaction 
that I consider this country has seldom 
been looked upon with more trust and re- 
spect than it is at present; and which I 
am disposed to explain by the true charac- 
ter of the people of this country being 
better understood by the world. I believe 
other countries are perfectly satisfied that 
the people of this country have no other 
object but to maintain peace with the 
whole world: that they have neither a 
wish to aggrandise themselves, or to take 
political advantage at the expense of any 
other country ; whilst, as regards power, 
that they are perfectly satisfied with the 
vast results of their own peaceful pursuits. 
And though doubtless we must always 
sympathise with those people who, follow- 
ing in our footsteps, are struggling to 
obtain their liberties, yet I believe there 
is no way in which we can aid those people 
so well, or influence other Governments so 
much, as by pointing to our own example, 
which shows that the greatest amount of 
liberty enjoyed by any people upon the 
earth is consistent with peace, with order, 
and the acquisition of vast wealth; show- 
ing to the people what is to be gained 
by firmness and moderation; and to Go- 
vernments what is to be averted by timely 
concession to the people. Her Majesty has 
announced in Her Speech that She has been 
engaged in communication with different 
Powers for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments consequent upon those changes which 
we effected last year in the laws for regu- 
lating our navigation; it has been also an- 
nounced that Her Majesty is negotiating at 
this moment with other States, who have 
intimated their readiness to reciprocate the 
advantages which, by those changes, have 
been extended to them; and it has been 
further announced that already the United 
States and Sweden have reciprocated to 
us every advantage which we have offered 
to them by the recent abolition of our navi- 
gation laws. It is rather early, perhaps, 
to express any opinion of what will be the 
general result of the change which has been 
adopted in this part of our commercial 
system; but there is at present every pros- 
pect, so far as one can see, of all similar 
restrictions to the intercourse of nations, 
originating as they did, at a time far 
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less enlightened than the present, and 
continued far too long, for the con- 
venience of the world as it is, being 
swept away. It is gratifying to observe 
that all the apprehensions which were 
expressed upon the part of those who re- 
sisted that change here, appear to have 
been unfounded. It has been seldom we 
have seen so much sentiment and feeling 
mixed up with private and pecuniary in- 
terest as was evinced upon the question of 
the abolition of our navigation laws; and I 
think it has been rarely that the mischiefs 
and evils of an old system, and the advan- 
tages of a change, have been so quickly 
and clearly brought into view. There is 
every prospect of the predictions that were 
made by the advocates of the navigation 
laws, and their alarms also, proving un- 
founded; and there is every promise of 
what was prophesied and expected, as to 
the advantages of the change, being re- 
alised. Perhaps the interest that was most 
affected by the change, has not been for 
some years in such a state of activity as it 
is at this moment. There is general ac- 
tivity in the dockyards of this country. 
Whether in the Tyne or the Thames, the 
Wear or the Clyde, the same account is 
given that the business of shipbuilding 
never presented a more cheering prospect. 
I should also mention that some of the per- 
sons who were most prominent in predict- 
ing evil consequences from the change, 
are amongst the most busy now, thus show- 
ing little faith in the statements they made 
themselves, and justifying us in the dis- 
credit we cast upon them. It is further dis- 
closed, what was perhaps not known before, 
that we have advantages in building ships 
that are possessed by hardly any other 
country; and so far from that interest 
being likely to suffer by the alteration, we 
find they can not only build ships at home 
cheaper than they can be built in other 
countries, but, what is still more satisfac- 
tory, we find that other countrics can build 
their ships cheaper here than they can in 
their own yards. It does appear also that, 
whatever advantage we supposed was pos- 
sessed by other countries over us, resulted 
from the system which existed in this 
country; and that, in consequence of the 
change, we have adopted that system with 
respect to the structure of our vessels and 
to secure better character morally, and 
with regard to knowledge of their busi- 
ness, among our masters and mates, that 
is likely to qualify us to maintain com- 
petition with the ships of any country 
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in the world. I do not intend to weary 
the House with many details on this mat- 
ter, but I cannot help reading one letter 
that I have received from Liverpool on this 
subject, and the character of the writer 
may be deemed of sufficient authority. The 
writer said— 


“ As regards shipping, there is a much better 
feeling since it was ascertained that the naviga- 
tion laws were irretrievably doomed ; builders 
are well employed, new contracts are making 
freely, both at home and in the colonies, and 
first-class British-built ships are readily taken up 
as they arrive. In fact, the supply of 12-year ships 
fall short of the demand, and advanced rates have 
been paid in some cases for homeward freight. 
There are now building on the stocks 2,850 tons, 
against 2,229 in 1849. Some British ships have 
been taken up in the Mediterranean and else- 
where, and loaded for the States, and a few fo- 
reigners to load for England—the first fruits of 
reciprocity. I enclose some of the shipping circu- 
lars, particularly pointing attention to that of 
Thom, Currie, and Co., from the importance of 
that firm.” 


The hon. Gentleman then read a passage 
from this circular, to the effect that 


— “ the prospect of the sweeping measure for 
the repeal of the navigation laws was accompa- 
nied with doubts and anxieties that had had the 
effect of checking the operations even of the most 
enterprising; but so soon as it was decided that 


the old laws were doomed, increased energy | 


evinced itself; ‘ the native hue of resolution,’ which 
had been ‘sicklied o’er with the palecast of thought,’ 
again appeared, and in the assurance that the po- 
sition of the shipowner would not be further com- 
promised, buyers and builders resolved at once to 
be up and doing.” 
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the certainty of the change, that every- 
thing foretold by the opponents of the 
change has hitherto been falsified, and 
that everything which was promised by its 
advocates is likely to be realised. Sir, 
the Speech has communicated to the House 
the satisfaction which Her Majesty de- 
rived from her recent visit to Ireland, 
That Her Majesty’s reception in that coun- 
try should have been marked by every in- 
dication of attachment and loyalty, I be- 
lieve occasioned no surprise to those who 
were best acquainted with the feelings of 
that people. The people of Ireland, often 
complaining of this country, and sometimes 
with reason, have seldom been wanting in 
respect for the Crown. They cheerfully 
acknowledge the legitimate right of Her 
Majesty to the dominion of that country; 
while of Her Majesty personally they only 
knew that from the time of Her accession 
She has manifested a marked interest in 
their welfare, desiring that all reason for 
complaint should be removed, and anxious 
that justice and favour should be dispensed 
alike in each portion of Her kingdom. It 
was, moreover, supposed that Her Majesty 
had long wished personally to visit that 
country. With these prepossessions with 
regard to Her Majesty, it was not surpris- 
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| ing that among a people of their generous 
| nature, Her arrival among them should 
have been welcomed with delight. Having 
| been present in the capital myself, when 


| Her Majesty was there, I am bound to 
| say, that I never saw so vast a concourse 


I have also got a return from the port of | of people congregated together, who de- 
Sunderland, and I find that of the vessels | meaned themselves with so much order, 
building in the port of Sunderland on the | respectfulness, and propriety. People from 
3lst of December, 1847, the amount of | all quarters of the country, and of all opin- 
tonnage was 22,140, and on the 3lst of | ions, assembled there on the occasion; and, 


December, 1849, the navigation laws hav- 
ing then been doomed for six months be- 
fore, it was 29,210. Of ships sold, there 
were 16 in December, 1847, and in De- 
cember, 1849, 24. The number built in 
December, 1848, when there seemed some 
doubt as to the navigation laws being abo- 


lished, was 142, of 37,878 tons, and in De- | 


cember, 1849, 155 of 44,353. I might go 
further into detail on the subject of the 
navigation laws, to show that I am right in 
congratulating the House on the change 
that has been made; but knowing that 
there are some Members more perfectly 
informed on this subject who are likely to 
afford the House further evidence, I will 
not longer detain its attention on this 
topic. I cannot, however, help repeat- 
ing, that after six months’ experience of 


| pans yielding to any extravagance of 
‘feeling or losing their self-respect, they 
| seemed to have come there for the common 
| object of manifesting respect for the per- 
'son and character of Her Majesty. From 
| information I have received, I do not think 
that anything has occurred amongst the 
people at large in that country, since Her 
Majesty’s departure, to shake those feel- 
ings of attachment and loyalty which were 
evinced in Her presence; and I do believe 
that in no way could Her Majesty confer 
more satisfaction upon that people than by 
intimating an intention of revisiting that 
country. We are reminded by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech that there is still great dis- 
tress in that country, and vestiges yet 
exist of the awful calamity with which it 
was visited. Indeed it is impossible for 
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those who know the extent of distress which 
the famine occasioned, to suppose that at 
so early a period all traces of its effects 
should have disappeared; but it is gratify- 
ing to think that in many respects the poor 
of that country are improving in their con- 
dition, and that, owing to the abundance of 
the necessaries of life, the amount of suf- 
fering is less. This is not only indicated 
by the less frequent resort to public relief, 
but there are signs of greater contentment, 
and evidence of less crime and outrage 
being committed. It is matter of satisfac- 
tion, considering the apprehensions that 
were expressed with reference to the ex- 
tent and mode of the relief which was 
afforded in Ireland, it should not have 
realised the fears of those who were op- 
posed to it. It was imagined that if relief 
was once given out of the workhouse to 
the Irish people, they would become gene- 
rally demoralised, and there would be a 
habit of dependence on public charity which 
nothing could check. It is satisfactory to 
observe that, as soon as the necessaries of 
life beeome more reasonable in price, and 
that more means of employment prevailed, 
that outdoor relief very greatly diminished. 
At the commencement of 1849, we find that 
the indoor relief included 206,254 persons, 
and in 1850 it is reduced to 204,407. The 
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number in 1847 was 10,142; in 1849, 
6,749; the total of offences being for 1847, 
20,986; for 1849, 14,906. The total num- 
ber of animals stolen was, in 1847, 15,291, 
and in 1849, 13,631. I come now to an 
announcement in Her Majesty’s Speech 
which I am sure will be most gratifying to 
the House—I allude to the reference that 
is there made to the condition of manufac- 
tures and commerce in this country, as 
well as the condition of the people gene- 
rally. Her Majesty is happy to congratu- 
late the House that the state of the manu- 
factures and commerce of the country has 
greatly improved, and that the condition of 
the people is very much better than it has 
been, in consequence of the easier access to 
the necessaries and comforts of life. This, 
| Sir, is a most important fact — impor- 
‘tant at any time to those who are aware of 
| the vast consequences that are involved in 
this consideration, affecting as it does our 
| whole social, political, and financial condi- 
' tion. But though an official announcement 
|of this fact has been waited and watched 
for with great interest in this country, I 
| believe there never was a time when at- 
| tention and interest were more directed to 
‘that subject out of this country than at 
| this time. Everybody is wanting to learn 
The 





the present condition of England. 


amount of the outdoor relief on the Ist of | whole commercial world consider that we 
January, 1849, was 479,576; and on the | have lately made a great and momentous 
Ist of January, 1850, it was reduced to | experiment on our industrial and commer- 


104,650. The decrease, therefore, of in- | cial interests, and are waiting the result. 
door relief was 1,760, and of outdoor relief, This announcement, therefore, contained 


364,926. As far as we can ascertain the 
prospects of the operation of the poor-law, 
it appears that the administration of the 


system becomes more simplified, and the | 


means of preventing imposture and the ex- 


haustion of the resources of the country | 


more certain. There is a most striking 
evidence of this by the increased workhouse 


accommodation provided in the country | 


during last year, showing that that which 
is considered in this country a sufficient 
test of imposture, is likely to be applied 
there generally and with effect. 
workhouse accommodation 


January, 1849, was for 290,720; on the 


5th January, 1850, for 251,717. I stated | 


that there was a diminution of crime in 
Ireland, consequent on the improved con- 
dition of the people. 
of the number of outrages reported by the 
constabulary in 1847 and 1849, that the 
number of cases of cattle and sheep steal- 


The | 
on the 6th} 


I find, by a return | 


‘in the Speech, has a peculiar importance. 
|The fact is, that the nations of the earth 
are beginning, notwithstanding the sneers 
sometimes cast upon the subject, to direct 
their attention to political economy. There 
never was a time when nations were more 
desirous of acquiring wealth, or when the 
people complained more of its distribution, 
than they do now; and the problem that 
is now seeking a solution, is, in what way 
nations can accumulate the greatest possi- 
ble amount of wealth consistently with the 
fairest distribution of it. I do not dispute 
that there are two systems totally opposed 
to each other, each of which has professed 
to accomplish this object. The one con- 
sists in regulating and restricting the trade 
‘of this country by the State, and maintain- 
ing particular industries and interests that 
are unable to maintain themselves—this is 
called the protective system. The other is 
to leave to the unfettered intelligence and 


| 


ing which occurred in 1847 was 10,044; | energy, almost the instinct, of a free and 
in 1849, 8,157; of other outrages, the ; civilised people, the discovery of the means 
i 
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by which they can obtain the highest pos- 
sible reward for their capital, skill, and in- 
dustry—that is called the free-trade sys- 
tem. What excites the curiosity and in- 
terest of the world is, that regarding us, 
as it does, at the head of all other ¢ com- 
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was procured with more or less facility, 
so must trade be always better when 
food was plentiful and cheap; and, lastly, 
it was said that, inasmuch as with our 
| system of taxation, revenue depended 
| more upon expenditure than on income, 


mercial nations, we have been seen for|so would that be greater, and not 
years past to act on the protective sys-|less, as general consumption was _in- 
tem, and that recently we have abandoned | creased. Abundance of food, therefore, 
it, for that of free trade. This interest | | said we, must always be a cause of 
has also been much enhanced by the very | prosperity in such a country as_ this, 
confident predictions that were made here | These were the arguments put forward 
and elsewhere as to the disastrous effects for and against that system. Now, I 
that must follow from the change. In/ want the House, the country, and the 
this country the great issue upon the pro-| world at large, to judge between us; 
tective and free-trade system has been | and I want the world to decide at pre- 
taken on the free introduction of food into | sent by examining the results. And 
this country. Upon this subject there are| what are the results? We have heard 
recorded some most positive prophecies | something of them from private sources, 
and warnings; and I have no doubt that) but this is the first occasion on which 
there are many persons who have been | (any official announcement as to the 
shaken in their faith in what they thought | state of the country has been made. We 
to be a sound principle, by the confi-| are told that commerce and manufactures 
dence with which persons of authority | are thriving, and the condition of the peo- 
and station in this country have spoken | ple greatly improved from having fuller 
as to the results of that experiment. But command of the necessaries of life. The 
the importance of the announcement made | evils denounced as about to overtake us 
in Her Majesty’s Speech is, that it en-| were to be in proportion to the quantity 
ables us now to know the results of the | of commodities, especially food, that were 
change. Certainly, it may be said that to be imported. Now it was certainly be- 


the time is rather short to judge of the! yond my expectation, that we should so 
result of any experiment after the trial of | soon have an opportunity of putting this 


only one year; but if those predictions of | matter to the test. For what am I now 
evil had been in any measure justified, lin a position to state to the House ? Why, 
I think the time has arrived when we) that within the last sixteen months we 
should have at least some intimation of have imported more food than we import- 
the evils that were likely to follow. Now,|ed during sixteen years before. Now, 
amongst the objections urged by those | if any of the threatened consequences 
who opposed a free trade in corn, the! were necessarily to follow from the adop- 
House is, I am sure, very familiar with! tion of free trade in food, surely there 
the following: first, that it would greatly | would have been some indication of them 
impair the home trade; second, that the | at present, for no party imagined so soon 
condition of the working classes would be | that the imports of grain would have been 
greatly deteriorated; third, that the cur-|so large: nothing approaching to it, in- 
rency must be exported to pay for it; and, | deed, has, I believe, ever occurred in the 


fourth, that the revenue would decline. 
Now, it was said on the other side, that 
inasmuch as food was the basis upon which 


all human industry proceeded, that accord- | 


ing to its supply—whether scanty, or ade- 
quate, or abundant—so would be the means 
of the community available for the produc- 
tion, distribution, or consumption of all 
other articles; and that an objection found- 
ed on the evils of having more food instead 
of less, was fallacious; and that as trade 
only consisted in the exchange and distri- 
bution of articles required for human use, 
or as such articles would be demanded in 
proportion as the first necessary of life 


/ ters a month. 


history of this country, for we have been 
importing at the rate of 1,000,000 quar- 
And my honest convie- 
tion at this moment is, that not a single 
thing that was feared by the opponents 
of free trade has come true, or has the 
slightest prospect of coming true; whilst 
the advantages expected by the free-traders 
have already been felt. The home trade 
has improved; the condition of the work- 
ing classes has been ameliorated; not a 
sovereign has left the country—for there 
is as much gold as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwickshire could wish; while, 
as we shall be informed by my right 
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hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the revenue is improving. I am 
in possession of letters, circulars, and docu- 
ments coming from every part of the coun- 
try, in which the writers not only admit— 


a very rare thing with the people of this | 
country—that they are well off, and their | 


condition improved; but ascribe it chiefly 
to the cheapness and abundance of the ne- 
cessaries of life. With respect to the home 
trade, I really had some doubts whether 
the improvement would be so soon evinced; 
but only this day I had a letter from the 
north of England describing the state of 
the manufacturing interests in a place 
chiefly concerned in supplying the inte- 


rior of the country — bradford and its | 


vicinity :— 
“ Bradford, Jan. 28th, 1850. 

“ My dear Sir—In reply to your esteemed fa- 
vour I beg to say that 1 have taken considerable 
pains in obtaining information as to the condition 
of the working classes in this town and neighbour- 
hood, also as to the rate of wages, and the general 
state of trade. In all these respects a constant, 
steady, and great improvement has taken place 
during the last twelve or eighteen months. The 
exports to the United States have increased—the 
demand for the Continent has revived with the 
more general return of tranquillity, and with re- 


gard to the home trade, while a very large increase | 


has taken place in the demand for our goods in the 
manufacturing districts, the experience of our firm 
would not lead us to the conclusion that there has 
been in 1849, as compared with 1848, any diminu- 


tion in the demand for Bradford goods in the agri- | 


cultural districts, but quite the contrary. The 
result has been that new machinery has been so 
much in demand as to have risen greatly in value ; 


the amount paid for the relief of the poor is not | 


much more than half of what it was two years ago ; 
hands have been so searce during the whole of 1849 


that repeated advances in wages have been given, | 


and I| feel justified in stating that owing to the 


high rate of wages and the low prices of clothing | 


and of food, the working classes as a body were 
never so well off in this district as at present. 
These remarks apply to Bradford, Thornton, Ship- 
ley, Bingley, Keighly, and the intermediate district. 
I annex a statement of the number receiving relief 
from the poor-rates, and the amount paid in Nov. 
1848 and in Noy. 1849 in Bradford.” 


Another letter was from Leicester, where 
there had been a good deal of agitation 
on the subject of free trade, and apprehen- 


sion that the country would be ruined in| 


consequence, and written by a person 
whose authority and station in that town 
place his statements beyond question for 
accuracy :— 


‘“‘ Leicester, Jan. 26th, 1850. 


“Dear Sir—The great staple trade of this dis- 
trict, the Leicester and Leicestershire stocking 
trade, is one of the best indexes that can be found 
of the condition of the working classes throughout 
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| the country ; three-fifths of the whole frame ma- 
| chinery of the town and county is employed in the 
| manufacture of wrought and eut worsted, woollen, 
cotton, and merino stockings, four-fifths or nine- 
tenths of which are consumed in the home-market, 
and principally by the operative classes. Dear food, 
want of employment, and its depressing consequen- 
| ces have been for many years so long co-existent in 
this locality, while on the other hand full employ- 
ment and increased comforts have so uniformly co- 
existed with years of cheap food, that we are not at 
all surprised at the ease and comfort enjoyed by the 
working population amongst us during the last 
year, nor shall we be surprised at its pertaanent 
continuance. 

“The demand for the last year has been fully 
equal to the manufacturing capability of the dis- 
trict—all the workmen have been fully employed, 
and two advances in wages have been established 
and maintained in the staple trade, of the perma- 
nence of which there is every indication—indeed 
from the inclosed printed notice, which has been 
issued by the workmen this week, it is possible 
that the spring will not have passed before a third 
advance will be established :— 

« ¢ Framework-KnitTERS.—At a general meet- 
ing of the straight-down hose branch (middle 
| gauges), it was unanimously agreed that a request 
| be made to the manufacturers for an advance of 

wages, viz, 2d per dozen up to 50 leads, and all 
| above, 3d. A deputation is expected to wait upon 
| them on Tuesday next, when the workmen hope 
| they wil! accede to their request ; ifnot, the hands, 

it is said, will cease to work on the 11th of Feb- 
| ruary.’—Leicester Chronicle, Jan. 26. 
‘«Therequest ofa further advance will in all pro- 
| bability be conceded at once to half the extent 
proposed (as there are no stocks of these goods on 
hand), and if so this will be an additional rise of 
about 5 per cent more. 

“ In the other departments of the Leicester and 
| Leicestershire hosiery trade there has been similar 
activity—the undereclothing manufacturers have 
had more orders than they could supply—an in- 
creased amount has been ordered for home con- 
| sumption as well as for exportation, and in this 
department the wages of the workmen in the town 
of Leicester have experienced a considerable ad- 
| vance, having improved fully from 124 to 17} per 
cent. ‘The wages in the various fancy hosicry ar. 
ticles, all being more highly skilled branches of 
the trade, are generally higher than the wages of 
the staple manufacture ; but as these departments 
are dependent upon fashion, novelty, and the taste 
| of the higher classes, it is not necessary to go into 
| detail further than to say that in every department 
of skilled labour there has been for the past year 
full employment. 

“T assure you nothing has ever been so satis- 
factory to me as the realisation of the results to 
| the working classes of corn-law repcal—to be re- 
sponsible for the peace and order of a dense manu- 
| facturing population, as I have been twice, during 
the trying year of 1841, and thgstill more agitated 
and depressed one of 1848, is nd.light matter ; nor 
is it to be wondered at that unemployed, and 
(from want of employment) half-starved, men, 
| should after a series of years of patient endurance, 
| increase from hundreds to thousands the ranks of 
| 





| 
| 


Communism, or evince a spirit of discontent dan- 
gerous to social security.” 


Another letter from the chairman of the 
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Leicester board of guardians, stated that| missioner of the Poor Laws, will be able, 
the trade of the place had never been in a when they address the House, to inform it 
more prosperous condition. He states, whether the poor-rate has increased, and 
that the population of the borough, which | more persons are now receiving public re- 
is a poor-law union within itself, is now| lief. In fact, I trust to the Chancellor of 
about 60,000. The poor-rates in 1848 the Exchequer, who is so able and accu- 
were 37,000; in 1849, 32,000. He says, rate in statements on these matters, to give 


that— 


“ During the current year of 1847-8, the work- 
ing population were generally out of employment. 
The guardians had to provide a temporary union- 
house, and tests in two mills, and two large stone- 
yards, in which were nearly one thousand able- 
bodied men. Disturbances were frequent, and a 
serious riot took place in May, 1848, In the au- 
tumn of 1848, a change took place, and trade be- 
gan to revive ; the stone-yards were soon unoccu- 
pied, and the temporary house was relinquished. 

“ To-day I am informed by one of the relieving 
officers that there is but one ablebodied frame- 
work knitter on the mill, and he is there by an 
oversight, and will be dismissed this week, as 
there is plenty of work. The men now on the 
mill are chiefly outdoor labourers, prevented from 
working by the severe frost, and they are orderly 
and peaceable. 

“ T have resided in Leicester twenty years, and 
I never knew it in so prosperous a condition as 
regards its general trade. The wages of the 
working men of the staple trade, for many years 
notoriously low, are advanced, and there is a 


prospect of further advances ; and the cheapness | 


of provisions, especially of bread, is regarded as 
an inestimable benefit. 

“ May the same gracious Providence which has 
opened the way to the enjoyment of these bless- 


ings, preserve them for the benefit of generations 
” 


yet toc ome! 


Sir, I merely give these as specimens 
of the evidence that may be collected 
in every part of the country, showing that 
the home trade, about which so much soli- 
citude is expressed in this House, does not 
suffer. The comparative amount of bank- 
ruptcies alone is some indication of the state 
of trade. In 1848 it was 1,763; in 1849, 
1,146, showing a decrease of 617. With 
respect to the condition of the working 
classes, the indications are of the most sa- 
tisfactory description, and as they have a 
great many friends in this House, I am 
sure it will be a source of high gratification 
to them to hear it. Whether we look to 
the manufacturing or the agricultural class, 
it will be found that the one have higher 
wages, and the other can command a larger 
share of the comforts of life, and uniformly 
they are far better off than during the past 
year. I see the hon. Member for War- 
wickshire expresses some doubt; then let 
it be ascertained. An important indication 
on this matter is the amount of public relief 
given. My right hon. Friends the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or the Chief Com- 


details from official sources in support of 
| what I have said. My own impression is, from 
| the reports on the subject, that there is an 
extraordinary diminution of the number for 
| the past year, as compared with that which 
| preceded it, and a great reduction in the 
'expense of supporting them. I believe 
| that the number of persons receiving relief 
|is between 50,000 and 60,000 less. With 
| regard to the amount of bullion at present, 
I do not know the exact quantity, but I am 
informed that there never was a time in the 
history of the Bank of England at which it 
was greater. With regard to the revenue, 
there is actually an increase of 2,000,0001. 
in its amount. [The Cuance.tor of the 
Excnequer: A surplus.] Well, it comes 
to the same thing; a surplus then of income 
over expenditure, which we have not heard 
much of before this year. I have here a 
comparison of the commitments in the years 
1848 and 1849—a subject which is ge- 
nerally admitted as showing the condition 
of the people at different periods. In 1848 
I find that the number of persons com- 
mitted to prison in England and Wales 
was 10,352, while in 1849 the number 
was 9,512. With respect to Ireland, the 
number of offences reported by the con- 
stabulary for the same period was 3,615 in 
1848,and 2,501 in 1849; and as poverty and 
crime have always been justly reckoned as 
two of the consequences of a want of a suffi- 
cient supply of food which always go to- 
gether, these results tend to confirm still 
further the view of the increased prosperity 
of the country which I have been taking. 
I am prepared also for the argument which 
I know will be used by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, that though they must admit—for it 
cannot be disputed—that trade is good and 
flourishing, and the employment of the peo- 
ple general, still that all this results from 
other causes besides those to which I have 
attributed it, and that there are other ways 
by which the general prosperity may be ac- 
counted for. But 1 have here by me 
a calculation which I have made of what 
the country saves in the articles of food— 
of the difference which it makes to the 
country in paying for the necessary supply 
of food, when that food is cheap, and when 
it is dear. The people have to be fed, 
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whatever the price of food in this country| me that I am wrong—I should be glad 
may be; and there is necessarily a certain | to find that they could show the peo- 
expenditure required in order to obtain | ple that there has not been injustice done 
that food which varies according as food | to them in past years, as such calculation 
may be cheap or dear at different periods. | tends to show, and that they have not 
Now what I want to show the House is, | derived so much benefit from free trade as 
the enormous difference in the cost of sup-| I believe they now enjoy, seeing that in 
plying food to the country when food is | the first year of free trade, which, it is 
cheap and when it is dear; and that) said, has caused reduction of price, such 
when you hear of wages going farther, | great saving has been made. Why, if 
and the trade being better, at the time 91,000,000/. had been rendered available 
that food is cheap, that there is no diffi-| to the people by any other means, would 
culty in concluding that cheapness of food | anybody be astonished to hear that a state 
is the cause. I have here the average | of general prosperity followed? AndI say 
prices for the years 1847 and 1849 :— that this economy in the article of food 
Average price | between such years as 1847 and 1849 has 

year 1847. been available to the people for the comforts 

Wheat . 69s. 5d. of life; and the state of prosperity which 
a . = - prevails proves that the people have availed 
Beans 7 ‘eee. id. themselves of these increased means of 
Peas . 3898. ld. procuring comforts of which they would 
otherwise have been deprived. Any one 

who entertains any doubt on this subject, 
has only to look to such evidence as I 
have read in order to see that such is the 
case. But I must say, that when that is 
called an experiment in this country—be- 
cause I understand that Gentlemen call 
the liberty to buy food freely an experiment 
—it seems to me an experiment of justice 
and advantage not likely to be soon 
changed or departed from, or, at least 
not until people prefer less instead of more 
of what they want, and like to pay more 
instead of less, for what they wish to buy. 
Seeing that there are so many others to fol- 
low me, likely to be full of information of 
thekind that I have already adduced, I shall 
not detain the House longer on this ques- 
tion. My case is, that this great change 
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Average price 
Dee. 29, 1849. 
39s. 4d. 
25s. 9d. 
15s. 6d. 

- 26s. 11d. 

. 29s. Od. 


Difference. 


30s. 
18s. 2 
13s. 
23s. 
10s. 


The following is the estimated consumption 
of all kinds of grain in this country:— 
20,000,000 quarters wheat at 30s. ... £30,000,000 
20,000,000 oats at 13s. ... 13,000,000 
20,000,000 barley, beans, 
and peas, 18s. ... 


” 


18,000,000 


£61,000,000 


60,000,000 


Estimating the consumption of 
meat, butter, cheese, potatoes, 
and other vegetables, to be 
equal to the total consumption 
of grain, say 60,000,000 quar- 
ters, and estimating the re- 
duction in price to be equal to 
10s. per quarter, the reduction 
will amount to ‘ 30,000,000 

£91,000,000 


So that there remains on the expenditure 


of the people for food a difference of 
no less than 91,000,000/. sterling be- 
tween the years 1847 and 1849, as every- 
body must see, which must leave means to 
the community available for other objects; 
and which, from whatever cause it may 
arise, will always be felt immediately in the 








trade and condition of the people. If the 
protective duty on food has had the effect 
of keeping up the price of food, the people | 
will know how to judge of what they have | 
gained by its abolition, and the people may 
calculate how much they have lost by 
protection being continued so long. [| 
do not want to make the people more | 
dissatisfied than necessary with the man- | 
ner in which they have been treated 
for the benefit of a particular inter- | 
est. On the contrary, I should be glad | 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite could show 
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| interest. 


in the price of food is sufficient to account 
for the improvement that has taken place 
in the condition of the people. I would 
now advert to another topic in Her Ma- 


jesty’s Speech, namely, that which is con- 


tained in the following passage :— 


“Tt is with regret that Her Majesty has ob- 
served the complaints which in many parts of the 
kingdom have proceeded from the owners and 
occupiers of land. Ler Majesty greatly laments 
that any portion of her subjects should be suffering 
distress.” 

And I think that any expression of sym- 
pathy on the part of Her Majesty with the 
sufferings of the owners and occupiers of 
land, will readily be responded to in this 
House, and indeed out of this House. I 
share in that feeling largely myself—I 
never wished ill, God knows, to the landed 
When I advocated the repeal 
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of the corn laws, I always thought the 
advantage of that interest was, as much 
as that of any other class, involved in the 
removal of what was falsely termed protec- 
tion. What enhances my regret now for it 
is, that I cannot hold out the smallest 
prospect of relief that, with the view to 
its benefit and justice to other classes, 
the Legislature can extend to it. There 
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of relief being possible, when he observed 
the claim put forward, especially for the 
occupiers of land themselves; for, judging 
by the oratory that had lately been diffused 
throughout the country, it would seem as 
if the farmer still called for that which it 
was impossible to give, and which if given, 
would only prove, what it had been before, 
delusive and ruinous to himself; for it was 


to the Speech. 


was great difficulty in doing so, and for more | still demanded for him that Parliament 
than one reason; for whatstrikes me is, that | should promise him a price for his wheat, 
there has been some experience already in | 
| for his land: that was the effect of the de- 
had great power in the Legislature, and | mand for protection that was now again 
owing to the frequent recurrence of distress | made at the many meetings that had been 
notwithstanding protection, there have been | held. He was astonished at the infatuation 
great opportunities of considering in what | that could make such a claim after what 


that direction. The landed interest has | 


way it should be relieved ; 
portunities have not, I think, been thrown 
away; it was difficult, indeed, to find an 
experiment that had not been made of this 
kind. After considering this subject, I am 
obliged to conclude, that there are no pe- 
culiar liabilities attaching to land from 
which it could be relieved. There are 
none, in fact, that attach to an agricul- 
turist in that capacity; the assessments 
for rates are upon local and visible pro- 
perty in any district. But I have found 
that there have been constant exemptions 
made in favour of the agriculturist; for 
certainly, when it was enacted that the far- 
mer should pay no duty for his horses, none 
for his dogs, none for his tolls, none for 
his windows, none for insurance, those were 
favours; but what made him more despair 
of proceeding in this direction farther, was, 
that he was told, that whenever any charge 
of this sort was removed, it gave value to 
the land; that in consequence of any such 
reduction land would always let for a 
higher rent to the occupier. Now, he un- 
derstood that what was chiefly desired 
was to relieve the occupier. Ie heard 
that the owner cared little for himself; 
and that inasmuch as this was not ealcu- 
lated to relieve the occupier, it was of little 
use. He did not merely state this on his 
own conviction, but he was fortified by an 
authority in the other House, no less than 
the late Lord Eldon—who said, in a corn- 
law debate, that it would be needless to 
reduce the local charges on land, for every 
6d. that was taken from them, went to 
swell the rent of the owner. He thought, 
indeed, this was delicate ground for the 
landed interest to touch upon, for it would 
disclose more favour in the way of tax- 
ation than perhaps Gentlemen were now 
conscious of. But still less had he hope 


and these op- | had passed. 





| according to which price he could bargain 


He thought it a perseverance 
in delusion that was ‘unequalled. It was 
worthy of a place in a work he had seen, 
entitled The History of Human Delusions. 
This would be among the greatest; for if 
anything was logically deducible from what 
had preceded it, it was, that farmers’ 
losses, and sometimes ruin, had been occa- 
sioned by this very promise of Parliament 
not having been realised. The evidence 
taken before the Agricultural Committees 
of this House was really nothing else but 
the details of the farmer’s disappointment, 
given by himself, in consequence of his 
having bargained for his land at the Act- 
of-Parliament price; and not having ob- 
tained that price, and being obliged to 
fulfil his contract, was compelled to pay 
his rent out of his capital, and too often to 
end in the Gazette; and yet he again re- 
quired the Parliament to guarantee him a 
price for his produce, which he had seen 
was impossible, or at least not to be relied 
upon. It was just ten years ago, when 
making his annual address in that House 
on this subject, the greater part of his 
speech consisted of evidence which he had 
taken from those Committees on the part 
of farmers, describing the manner in which 
protection had deceived them, alleging, 
both in the year 1822 and 1836, that they 
were unable to meet their liabilities, from 
having contracted to pay for land what 
the prices of produce rendered impossible. 
In 1822 the story was, ‘* We were told 
that wheat would sell for 80s. a quarter, 
and we are here, as ruined men, having 
only been able to get 49s.’’ In 1836 the 
story was, ‘ Here ' we are, deceived again; 
we have been promised 64s. a quarter, and 
we are actually feeding our pigs and horses 
with the wheat, and malting it, instead of 
barley, haying no better use for it.” And 
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what is worthy of notice is, that in 1822 
the protection amounted to 50s. a quarter, 
and in 1836 to nearly 100 per cent. And 
let no man imagine that there was hope 
then among the farmers; it was unqualified 
despair; numbers were really swept away, 
and others deemed themselves ruined be- 
yond recovery, because they did not expect 
to see a higher price again. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite will turn to the report, 
they will see that the language was more 
desponding then than now; and the ques- 
tion that seems to engross the agricultural 
thoughts especially again now, was then 
also occupying them, namely, whether 
wheat could be grown at 40s. a quarter. 
The question is deliberately put in that 
Committee; an intelligent land agent and 
farmer is asked what he believed, and what 
farmers generally believed, would be the 
price of wheat in future; and the answer 
deliberately given was, that the farmers 
did not expect to see it again higher than 
5s. or 6s. a bushel. He was then asked 
whether he thought the farmer could do 
upon that. ‘* Well,” he said, “ I think 
they will, for other things will fall in pro- 
portion.’’ And lucky would it have been 


far the farmers if they had seized that mo- 
ment to abolish protection, and rely upon 


the price then, which they must submit to 
now; they would now probably have been 
a contented and prospering interest. But, 
Sir, I cannot lead the landed interest to 
expect that the House will take this matter 
into consideration, for I don’t think it is a 
matter it has anything to do with; for if it 
was to consider that question, and come to 
a conclusion that wheat could not be pro- 
duced at 40s. a quarter, I do not see that 
it could act upon that conclusion; for the 
time is past when we can raise the price of 
food upon the people again for the mere 
benefit of the producer; and if the other 
conclusion was come to, that wheat could 
be grown at 40s., it does not follow that it 
would be grown at that price, and the far- 
mer be insured against loss in consequence; 
for if it required great capital, economy, 
intelligence, and security on the part of 
the farmer to produce wheat at that 
price, looking to the mode in which 
owners of land dealt with their proper- 
ties, it did not follow that farmers would 
be always placed under the circumstances 
that would enable them to accomplish 
it, and if any reverse came, they would 
be as unable to meet it as they are 
now; for land is not regarded by many 
of its owners as a means of producing the 
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greatest quantity of produce at the least 
possible cost. Land has a value to many 
people quite independent of that considera- 
tion. Accordingly, we find that it de- 
pends much upon the taste and objects of 
the proprietor what will generally be the 
tenure or circumstance of the farmer or 
cultivator of the soil. One man is a sports- 
man, and preserves game on his land, 
which destroys much of the produce. An- 
other man is a politician, and cares more 
for the vote than the skill of his farmer. 
Another charges his estate with debt, and 
has nothing left, after paying the interest, 
for improvements. Another looks to influ- 
ence from the possession of territory; while 
many like to tie up the land or limit the 
interest of the owner, for the sake of per- 
petuating the same property in one line of 
descent; while there are few only who are 
very ardent agriculturists. But all this 
shows how difficult it is to calculate upon 
the result of what could or would be done 
in farming in this country, and how impos- 
sible it is for Parliament to fix a price for 
produce. The tenant of an improving land- 
lord may be the next neighbour of another 
who is of a different character, and one 
will be ruined in a year like this, while 
another might be doing well; all tending 
to show that this House cannot relieve any 
man from those conditions of his success, 
in this or any other business, in relying 
upon his own forethought, capital, skill, 
and industry, without which he will fail. 
The farmer, then, should be told that, 
with the best disposition to serve him in 
the world, this House cannot do it; for 
Parliament cannot undertake to manage 
the landed property of the country, or to 
limit the amount of its produce, without 
which there cannot be any certainty with 
respect to price. In the midst of their 
present distress I will just read a case 
that has recently oceurred, showing how 
little able that House was to come to any 
practical conclusion on the business of ag- 
riculture from statements of distress made 
by individuals :— 

“A farm in Gloucestershire of 400 acres, the 
land of medium quality, and distant from a mar- 
ket—which was formerly let at 20s. per acre, 
which has been drained and money otherwise laid 
out in permanent improvements—has quite re- 
cently been taken, on a lease for eighteen years, 
by an experienced farmer, with adequate capital, 
at a rent of 40s. per acre, The tenant to be at 
liberty to destroy game, remove hedges, cut down 
trees, and, in short, to deal with the land as though 
it were his own; and if the landlord sees reason 
to fear that he is not fairly dealt by, the matter is 
to be settled between him and the tenant by arbi- 
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tration. No other conditions in the lease. The 
tenant says he shall be satisfied with 40s. per 
quarter for his wheat, and prices for other pro- 
duce in proportion.” 
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[Cries of ‘‘Name, name!’’] Gentlemen 
seem to doubt the correctness of the 
case. It was given to me by persons who 
assure me it is a faithful statement of what 
has occurred, and I have read it be- 
lieving it to be true; if it is otherwise, 
I shall be the first to admit that I have 
been deceived. I do not deny that many 
farmers are distressed; I believe that 
they are. I should be astonished if they 
were not; for tenants at will, depending 
entirely on the price of wheat for the 
year, could not stand if the price fell. But, 
notwithstanding the reduction of price, I 
do not think that the case at present of 
the owners and occupiers is hopeless; 
for there is still this consolation, that 
land has not fallen in value, but it is as 
high now as it has been for the last twenty 
years, and much higher than formerly—that 
no farm falls vacant that there are not as 
many or more candidates for its oceupa- 
tion than ever, but, in some cases, farms 
have lately let at an advanced rent—and 
that the agricultural labourers are as 
well or better off than they have been. 
And that is the condition of the landed 
interest after the first year of free trade, 
which is not one, I think, at present 
to produce despair, or that precludes per- 
sons interested from retiring from a_busi- 
ness of which they despaired; and there 
is this farther consolation, that will, 
I am sure, occur to them, which is, 
that, supposing that if the worst came 
to the worst, and that the owner was 
obliged cordially to co-operate with the oc- 
cupier, with the view to improvement, and 
to conduct the business of farming in the 
same spirit and with the same economy 
and energy with which other businesses 
were conducted, that really and truly the 
landowner of this country laboured under 
no disadvantage whatever compared with 
any foreigner; and that if he was less for- 
tunate in one respect, he was more so in 
many others, and that there was really no 
reason why he should not compete success- 
fully with any country on the earth. In 
most respects, he was superior—he had 
better climate, better government, better 
labour, better implements, more manure, 
superior communication, and the best mar- 
ket in the world at his door. But one 
thing was wanting, which the landed in- 
terest had in its own hands—namely, that 
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the land was dearer here than elsewhere; 
but here the remedy was always in the 
hands of the owner, and I am certain, 
that if he looked at his position fairly in the 
face, and at the requirements of the com- 
munity in future, he would come to the 
conclusion that it was only a reproach to 
him, and to the agriculturists in Ireland, 
that they should import any food at all 
from other countries. It is my delibe- 
rate opinion that these two islands could, 
with ease, maintain a very much larger 
population than existed at present; and 
this reproach more particularly applies to 
Ireland. Why, if any man was calmly to 
survey the circumstances of these two 
countries, he would say that Ireland had 
been laid a-side of England, for the pur- 
pose of feeding her—the finest agricultural 
country in Europe, united to the largest 
manufacturing and wealthiest commercial 
community in the world; and yet what 
was the spectacle presented to the world 
at this moment ?—the owners of land in 
Ireland more distressed than those of Eng- 
land, and the people of that country better 
off, simply because there had been a large 
and free importation of foreign food; and 
yet this very agricultural interest had been 
what was called protected. Well, what 
was it owing to? Is there a man that 
says, that Ireland could not produce 
more? or that it has resulted from any- 
thing but the mismanagement of land- 
ed property, protected highly for forty 
years? A purely agricultural country, 
and yet within three years one of the 
most awful famines that ever visited a 
country, has befallen it, and the landed 
proprietors at this moment in a state of 
ruin. Was ever such an anomaly? I 
do not wish to reflect severely on the 
present proprietors, but an awful retribu- 
tion has fallen upon the ownerships of land, 
and the owners have been quite unprepared 
for the visitation: their lands had been 
neglected, the people neglected ; too much 
of the agriculture in a barbarous state, and 
the estates encumbered with debt; while the 
only hope for the country now is, that its 
recent misery, having revealed to us the 
real cause of its past poverty, and the re- 
sponsibilities now cast upon the landed pro- 
perty in case of its neglect in future being 
so heavy, that it makes it unlikely that 
the same evils will again be suffered to re- 
eur. Yes, Sir, regretting as I do, deeply, 
the sufferings and sad reverses of fortune 
to which the people of property in Ireland 
had been lately exposed, I do honestly 
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and firmly believe, that the regeneration 
of that country will date from the time 
that has so fully discovered and disclosed 
to us the past neglect and sad waste of its 
resources. I have no hesitation in defend- 
ing the legislation for that country in the 
particular which is most complained of 
by the Irish proprietors— I mean the poor- 
law; and I never felt more sanguine about 
the prospects of that country than I do 
at this moment. I believe that the poor- 
law was a measure of humanity as well 
as of policy. I believe that it has 
already withdrawn from the people the 
chief pretext for crime; that it has dimin- 
ished, what was next to crime, the fright- 
ful extent of mendicity in that country, and 
comparative security has been given to life 
and property; the people have ceased to 
feel desperate from being destitute ; which 
taken together with the facilities which 
had been given to the transfer and sale of 
property, I firmly believe, will very soon 
tempt men of capital to invest their for- 
tunes in land in that country, and that 
agriculture there will become a_pro- 
fitable enterprise, engaged in by persons 
from all parts of the united kingdom. 
But, of all other things, I should reckon 


upon the continued prosperity of the ma- 
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nufacturing interests of this country as the 
most important adjunct to the prosperity | 


of Ireland, as affording a constantly-im- | 
proving market for their produce, and a| 
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tical and religious freedom we have had 
for some time past, and nothing but bet- 
ter order and more contentment have pro- 
ceeded from it ; and I can never think that 
anything but good could result from that 
other measure of freedom which gave us 
the strongest interest that there should 
be peace on earth, good will among men, 
and that our neighbour should prosper like 
ourselves. And I trust, now, that I do not 
place a wrong construction upon the con- 
cluding passage of Her Majesty’s Speech, 
when | infer from it that those who are now 
entrusted with the administration of the 
country are duly impressed with the truth, 
that the surest mode of maintaining the in- 
stitutions of the country in the affections 
of the people, is by proceeding still, in 
the progressive spirit of later years, in 
reforming what is decayed, extending 
what is inadequate, and showing a con- 
fidence in the people, which every exten- 
sion of their liberties has hitherto justi- 
fied. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving— 

That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to convey to Her Majesty the Thanks of 
this House for the gracious Speech which Her 
Majesty has commanded to be made to both 
Houses of Parliament : 


Humbly to thank Her Majesty for the assurance 


| of Her great satisfaction in again having recourse 


to the advice and assistance of Her Parliament : 


great and ready vent for their surplus peo-| That we condole with Her Majesty on the de- 
ple; and this, I do firmly believe, will cease of Her Majesty Queen Adelaide, which has 
result from the policy that has been | caused Her Majesty deep affliction ; and that we 
adopted here with respect to trade. [| entirely concur with Her Majesty in the belief 
expect, and am not afraid to say it, that that the extensive charity and exemplary virtues 
the prosperity of this country will be | of Her late Majesty will always render Her memory 
steady, referring, as I do, so many of dear to the Nation: 

our past convulsions in commerce to erro- | Humbly to express the satisfaction with which 
neous policy with respect to the trade in 


food. I do believe that prosperity will | 
endure under our present system. I. 
may be wrong, but I regard the affairs 
of this country now with more confidence 


| we learn that Her Majesty happily continues in 


peace and amity with Foreign Powers: 

To thank Her Majesty for informing us that, in 
the course of the autumn, differences of a serious 
character arose between the Governments of Aus- 


and with more hope than I have ever 
done before; I believe that they rest 
upon a more solid foundation than they 
have hitherto done. I ascribe it to the 


tria and Russia on the one hand, and the Sublime 
Porte on the other, in regard to the treatment of 
a considerable number of persons, who, after the 
increased intelligence of the people, their termination of the civil war in Hungary, had taken 
constant vigilance in public affairs, the | refuge in the Turkish territory ; and we rejoice to 
higher moral feelin g that pervades all learn that explanations which took place between 
classes, together with the great and useful | the Turkish and Imperial Governments have for- 
reforms that have taken place of late years, tunately removed any danger to the Peace of Eu- 
from all of which has resulted a greater | rope which might have arisen out of these dif- 
amount of political, religious, and com-| ferences: 

mercial freedom than was ever enjoyed} Humbly to convey to Her Majesty our thanks 
before by any people on the earth. Poli- for informing us that Her Majesty having been 
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appealed to on this occasion by the Sultan, united 
Her efforts with those of the Government of 
France, to which a similar appeal had been made, 
in order to assist by the employment of Her good 
offices, in effecting an amicable settlement of those 
differences in a manner consistent with the dig- 
nity and independence of the Porte : 

To thank Her Majesty for acquainting us that 
Her Majesty has been engaged in communications 
with Foreign States upon the measures which 
might be rendered necessary by the relaxation of 
the restrictions formerly imposed by the Naviga- 
tion Laws of this Country : 

That we rejoice to learn that the Governments 
of the United States of America and of Sweden 
have promptly taken steps to secure to British 
Ships in the ports of their respective Countries, 
advantages similar to those which their own ships 
now enjoy in British ports ; 

That with regard to those Foreign States whose 
Navigation Laws have hitherto been of a restric- 
tive character, we learn with gratification that 
Her Majesty has received from nearly all of them 
assurances which induce Her to hope that our ex- 
ample will speedily lead to a great and general 
diminution of those obstacles which previously 
existed to a free intercourse by sea between the 
nations of the world : 

That we unite with Her Majesty in lamenting 
that in the summer and autumn of the past year 
the United Kingdom was again visited by the 
ravages of the Cholera; but we are thankful to 
Almighty God, who in His merey was pleased to 
arrest the progress of mortality, and to stay this 
fearful pestilence : 

That we humbly concur with Iler Majesty, in 
the persuasion that we shall best evince our gra- 
titude by vigilant precautions against the more 
obvious causes of sickness, and an enlightened 
consideration for those who are most exposed to 
its attacks : 

Humbly to assure Her Majesty, that we rejoice 
to be informed that Her Majesty, in Her late 
visit to Ireland, derived the highest gratification 
from the loyalty and attachment manifested by all 
classes of Her subjects ; and that we learn with 
satisfaction that, although the effects of former 
years of scarcity are painfully felt in that part of 
the United Kingdom, they are mitigated by the 
present abundance of food, and the tranquillity 
which prevails : 

That we regard with great satisfaction the im- 
proved condition of Commerce and Manufactures ; 
and whilst sharing with Her Majesty in the re- 
gret with which Her Majesty has observed the 
complaints which in many parts of the Kingdom 
have proceeded from the Owners and Occupiers of 
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Land; and humbly concurring with Her Majesty 
in lamenting greatly that any portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects should be suffering distress; to 
unite with Her Majesty in the feelings of sincere 
gratification with which Ter Majesty witnesses 
the inereased enjoyment of the necessaries and 
comforts of life, which cheapness and plenty have 
bestowed upon the great body of the people : 

To thank Her Majesty for having directed the 
Estimates for the year to be laid before us, and for 
informing us that they have been framed with a 
strict regard to economy, whilst the efficiency of 
the various Branches of the Public Service has 
not been neglected : 

That we participate in the satisfaction with 
which Her Majesty has seen the present state of 
the Revenue: 

To express our thanks to Her Majesty for in- 
forming us that some of the measures which were 
postponed at the end of the last Session for want 
of time for their consideration, will be again laid 
before us, and that among the most important of 
these is one for the better government of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies : 

IIlumbly to thank Her Majesty for having di- 
rected various measures to be prepared for the 
improvement of the condition of Ireland, and for 


acquainting us that the mischiefs arising from 


Party Processions ; the defects of the Laws regu- 
lating the relations of laadlord and tenant ; the 
imperfect state of the Grand Jury Acts; and the 
diminished number of electors for Members to 
serve in Parliament, will, together with other 
matters of serious consequence, form the subjects 
of measures to be submitted for our consideration : 


That we unite in the satisfaction with which 
Her Majesty has learnt that the measures which 
have been already passed for the promotion of the 
Publie Health are in a course of gradual adoption, 
and that we concur with Her Majesty in the hope 
that, both in the Metropolis and in various parts 
of the United Kingdom, we shall be enabled to 
make further progress in the removal of evils 
which affect the health and well-being of Her sub- 
jects : 

ITumbly to join with Her Majesty in acknow- 
ledging that the favour of Divine Providence has 
hitherto preserved this Kingdom from the wars 
and convulsions which during the last two years 
have shaken so many of the States of the Conti- 
nent of Europe; and that we heartily concur in 
the hope and belief expressed by Her Majesty, 
that by combining liberty with order, by preserv- 
ing what is valuable, and amending what is defec- 
tive, we shall sustain the fabric of our Institutions 
as the abode and the shelter of a free and happy 


people.” 
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Sir JAMES DUKE: After the very 
able, full, and successful speech of my 
hon. Friend, I am sure that this House 
will feel that I rise under no ordinary difti- 
culty to second the Address which he has 
moved to Her Gracious Majesty. Sir, 
though I have had the honour of a seat 
in this House now for nearly thirteen 
years, this is the first occasion that I have 
ventured to offer myself to the notice of 
the House ; and I am sure, under these 
circumstances, I shall meet with the kind 
indulgence of the House in the discharge 
of the duty which I have undertaken with 
great reluctance—with great reluctance, 
from a sense of my inability to address the 
House, but with great satisfaction, as a 
Member for the city of London, in giving 
my cordial support and confidence to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, under the firm per- 
suasion that they will continue to do every- 
thing on their part to maintain the high 
character and peaceful influence of the 
nation abroad, and the contentment and 
prosperity of the people at home, while, 
at the same time, they will enforce reform 
and retrenchment in every department of 
the State, consistent with the safety and 
the honour, and the dignity of this great 
empire. No one more deeply sympathises 
than I do with our Gracious Sovereign, in 
Her deep affliction at the decease of Her 
Majesty Queen Adelaide. I fully concur 
in the sentiment that Her late Majesty 
had justly endeared Herself to this country 
by Her piety, her charities, and Her ex- 
emplary virtues, and that Her name will 
be long held in grateful remembrance by 
every man, woman, and child in this king- 
dom. Her Majesty states that She recurs 
with great satisfaction to the advice of 
Her Parliament. The first meeting of the 
present Parliament occurred little more 
than two years ago, and I remember that, 
on that oceasion, instead of the hon. Mover 
congratulating the House on the state of 
the country, he was necessarily compelled 
to begin his speech by lamenting the great 
distress which prevailed in the trading and 
manufacturing districts of the kingdom, 
many mills in that part of the country 
which he represented being stopped, and 
the operatives thrown out of work. I 
think I may feel justified in saying that, 
at no period in the history of the country, 
has the House met under more gratifying 
circumstances than at the present moment. 
When we reflect that two years ago the 
great commercial interests of this country 


had passed through an ordeal which shook 
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some of the most potent commercial houses 
in the world, and threatened others with a 
similar fate, I think we may congratulate 
ourselves that in so short a time the pros- 
perity of this country has been so firmly 
re-established. I am happy to say, as the 
representative of the city of London, that 
I believe at no period has the trade and 
commerce of the city been in a better con- 
dition; and not in London alone, or in the 
other great commercial emporiums of the 
country, but in the most remote towns and 
manufacturing districts we have evidence 
of an increased and greatly extended 
trade, giving full means of employment to 
the people, whose improved means and con- 
dition are evidenced by the growing state 
of the revenue. At the same time, I deeply 
lament with Her Majesty that causes of 
complaint exist in the agricultural districts. 
I had the honour to represent a borough 
closely connected with an important agri- 
cultural county, and, from my knowledge 
not only of the landed proprietors, but 
also of the farmers of the district, I con- 
fess I should be one of the last persons to 
witness the distress of that body with 
feelings of indifference. I believe the 
farmers to be a peaceable, loyal, and in- 
dustrious class; and, as such, well de- 
serving of the favour of this House. But, 
though I say that, I fear I cannot go far- 
ther and agree with the means which 
have been suggested as a remedy for the 
distress which prevails. I fear that if they 
were led to believe that this House could, 
by any legislative measure, reimpose the 
duties which have been taken away, they 
would find themselves deceived; for I be- 
lieve that the people of this country could 
not be prevailed upon again to have their 
food taxed, nor do I think that any Go- 
vernment would propose it, or any Parlia- 
ment sanction it. I confess, however, that 
when speaking of free trade, I am reluctant 
to say much on the subject; because I 
have observed, with some pain, that par- 
ties who are willing to believe that free 
trade has benefited the country, are sup- 
posed to be inimical to the agricultural in- 
terest. I fear it is supposed that the 
repeal of the corn laws was effected to 
lower the landed interest and to depress 
the farmer, but to benefit the manufacturer, 
So far from that being the case, I am per- 
suaded that nothing but the most over- 
whelming sense of public duty, and the stern 
necessities of the country, could have car- 
ried that measure. My hon. Friend has 
said so much upon this point, that it is 
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unnecessary for me to detain the House 
further with respect to it; but without re- 
ferring to returns which were open to every 
other Member of the House, I may refer 
to one which I received in my position as 
a magistrate of the city of London, which 
shows not only that cheap food affords 
abundant employment to the people, but 
that it tends to diminish pauperism and to 
lessen crime. I hold in my hand an offi- 
cial return, which I received yesterday from 
the governor of Newgate; and though my 
hon. Friend has already quoted similar re- 
turns, embracing all England, I think that 
this return is the more striking when we 
consider that the idle, the dissolute, and 
the unemployed are generally to be found 
in the metropolis of the empire. The total 
number of prisoners committed to Newgate 
from the Ist of January to the 31st of De- 
cember, 1849, were 2,464, being a decrease 
from the previous year of no less than 593, 
or one-fourth of the whole number. This 
shows the diminution in a most striking 
manner, as this gaol includes the whole 
district within the jurisdiction of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court. I may also read a 
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letter, which was not sent to me prepara- 
tory to my speech in this House, for I was 


desirous to confine my observations to what 
I myself knew, and not to trouble the 
House with information which was equally 
open to other Members of the House; but 
I received a letter yesterday from my hon. 
friend the mayor of Manchester, which I 
think of importance sufficient to deserve 
the attention of the House. He says— 

“T have a strong impression that the opera- 
tives of this district were never, at any former 
period, more fully employed, more comfortable in 
a social point of view, or better disposed than now. 
The rate of wages is, I believe, satisfactory ; and 
the cheapness of the necessaries of life—in food 
and clothing—has wonderfully improved their con- 
dition. The hat trade is rather an exception to 
this rule, though but few people are employed 
therein, and the depression is easily accounted for. 
I have never, during my mayoralty, had one hour’s 
uneasiness about the peace of this district. The 
speculation in cotton, and its high price, now in- 
terfere with the prospects of our master manufac- 
turers and spinners, and I think few are making 
money; nevertheless the trade of 1849 must, on 
the whole, be considered very satisfactory. Our 
own experience in the home trade leads me also 
to think that the demand from the agricultural 
districts has not indicated that distress of which 
we have recently heard so much.” 


Now, if the general trade and business of 
the country continue in this prosperous 
condition, it is to be hoped that prosperity 
will speedily find its way to agriculture; 
and for my part, I see no reason to antici- 
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pate that the present low prices for agri- 
cultural produce will be continued. I re. 
member when the measure for repealing 
the corn laws was passing through this 
House, great apprehensions were enter- 
tained of an immense supply of corn from 
the continent of America; but it hap- 
pened that I was at Liverpool on the day 
when Mr. Bancroft, the late American Mi- 
nister, left this country. I had some con- 
versation with that gentleman before he 
embarked, and in the course of it he gave 
it as his confident opinion that it would be 
impossible for America to send any con- 
siderable quantity of corn to this country 
at a price less than one ranging between 
45s. and 50s. a quarter. I do, therefore, 
hope that the demand for food will con- 
tinue to increase, and that in this fact 
alone the farmers will find an improve- 
ment in their prices. At the same time 
I am most happy to concur with my hon. 
Friend as to the results of free trade in re- 
ference to the importation of corn; because 
it was supposed that not one extra bale of 
goods would be sent out of this country in 
return for the corn imported; that no- 
thing but bullion would be taken by the 
foreigners. On the other hand free trade 
has proved that at no period has com- 
merce made so rapid, so solid, a progress 
as since the passing of the free-trade 
measure; while the stock of bullion was 
never so large, nor capital so abundant and 
so easy in the commerce of the world. 
But I will not dwell longer upon this point 
except to repeat my hope that the pros- 
perity of the manufacturing and commer- 
cial classes would soon be shared by the 
agricultural interest. There is one part 
of Her Majesty’s Speech to which it is 
my duty to advert—the expression of Her 
Majesty’s gratitude to Divine Providence 
that the recent visitation of the cholera 
has so soon abated; and I am sure the 
House will feel that one of our first and 
most sacred duties is to endeavour to pro- 
tect the health of the people, who have 
shown, by their exemplary conduct, that 
they are animated by feelings of obedience 
to the law and loyalty to the Crown. I 
must also say, that I am gratified to find 
Her Majesty contemplates an increase in 
the number of the Parliamentary electors 
of Ireland; but, I confess I should have 
been better pleased if we had had some 
intimation that a similar measure was to 
be extended to this country; and I do 
hope that the Government will even yet 
consider whether or not the many towns 
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stil left in this country, which have nei- 
ther the privilege of a borough franchise, 
nor of sharing in the county representation, 
may not now have conferred upon them 
the privilege of voting for Members of 
Parliament. I cannot sit down without 
referring to the navigation laws, because 
I was one of those who voted against the 
Government when that question was be- 
fore the House. I considered at the time 
that it was a hazardous experiment ; but 
I am now happy to find, from the Speech 
we have heard from Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, that several of the foreign 
Powers have already conceded to us the 
advantages we have conferred upon them, 
and that it is hoped others will take steps 
to follow their example ; and I am happy 
to confirm the statement which my hon. 
Friend has made respecting the activity 
and progress that is now apparent in all 
the dock and building yards of the coun- 
try, especially in the port of Sunderland, 
with which I was long connected. At no 


time have there been so many ships in 
progress, and at no period have so few 
been built on speculation, but almost the 
whole of them to order, being at the same 
time a class of ships that are far superior 


to any that have been built heretofore. I 
may add, that the energy, the enterprise, 
and the character. of British shipowners, 
as well as the class of their ships, will 
enable them to maintain their superiority 
in the carrying trade of the world. With 
respect to our foreign relations, I heartily 
share in the feelings expressed by my 
hon. Friend; and I trust that the noble 
Lord who so ably ¢onducts our foreign 
affairs, will still be able to maintain the 
best understanding with the Government 
of France, and to leave to us the blessings 
of peace for ages to come. I am quite 
sure the House will be as unwilling as I 
am myself that I should further trespass 
upon their attention—[‘‘ No, no!’’]—but 
I cannot sit down without thanking them 
for the indulgence they have shown me, 
and without expressing a cordial response 
to the wish expressed by Her Majesty, 
that by combining liberty with order—by 
preserving what is valuable, and amending 
what is defective—the fabric of our insti- 
tutions may be sustained, and this country 
long remain the abode and the shelter of a 
free and happy people. 

Sm J. TROLLOPE said, that he felt 
he ought, in the first instance, especially to 
claim the indulgence of the House in taking 
the unusual course—unusual, at least, with- 
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in the last few years—of proposing the ad- 
dition of a few words to a passage in Her 
Majesty’s Speech. He ought, too, to apo- 
logise, perhaps, for intruding upon the 
House; but he would endeavour to make 
his statement as brief and concise as pos- 
sible, whilst he endeavoured to lay before 
them the case of a very numerous class of 
their fellow-subjects that were suffering se- 
vere distress, and to whose complaints he 
gave sincere and hearty credence. He felt 
also that some apology was due from him 
to the House on another ground, namely, 
because, with the exception of the point to 
which he was presently going to refer, there 
was so much in Her Majesty’s Speech in 
which he heartily concurred, and in which 
he was sure that concurrence was shared 
by those who were sitting around him. 
They felt, in common with all in that 
House, and with the nation at large, senti- 
ments of the deepest condolence with the 
Throne on the loss which all had sustained 
in the death of the lamented Queen Ade- 
laide, for they had all known how extensive 
were her charities, how great was her kind- 
ness of heart, and how exemplary and vir- 
tuous her character. In the next passage 
of the Speech Her Majesty had informed 
them that she happily continued in peace 
with foreign Powers. In all that Her Ma- 
jesty had said on that head they all agreed; 
and they were happy in receiving the assu- 
rance that the differences between Austria 
and Russia, on the one hand, and the Sub- 
lime Porte on the other, had, in some de- 
gree, been brought to a happy issue by the 
employment of the good offices of this coun- 
try. Her Majesty further stated, that she 
had been engaged in communications with 
foreign States upon the measures which 
might be rendered necessary by the relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions formerly imposed by 
the navigation laws of this country; and 
that the Governments of the United States 
of America and of Sweden had promptly 
taken steps to secure to British ships in the 
ports of their respective countries advan- 
tages similar to those which their own ships 
now enjoyed in British ports. Now, in all 
this they heartily concurred, and as the 
measure for the repeal of the navigation 
laws had passed into a law, it was the 
duty of every good subject to wish for its 
success; and he hoped that it might be 
found that the British marine might not be 
rendered less efficient in consequence of it. 
In the next passage Her Majesty had re- 
ferred to the ravages of that awful disease, 
the clrolera, in the course of the summer 
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and autumn of the past year; and he would | plaints issuing from every county in Eng. 
say, that he believed that they were much | land and Scotland—lIreland was too much 
indebted to the Government for the mea- | absorbed with an important grievance of her 
sures which they had taken to stay the pro- | own, the new poor-law, to take up this 
gress of the pestilence, and thought he | question—should be treated with so much 
might assure them that they would, if they | indifference. There was not a county, 
considered any fresh measures on such a| from Cornwall to Caithness, but had spoken 
subject essential, and were prepared with | of the difficulty under which agriculture 
any, receive a willing concurrence and/ was labouring. His own county had met 
support from that side of the House; for | last Friday, and a more imposing assem- 
the classes of this country who were the| bly he had never witnessed than that 
least able to help themselves had, it could| which he then beheld in the Castle 
not but be admitted, the greatest claim on| yard at Lincoln, where not less than 
their sympathy and assistance. Her Ma-| 15,000 people were present during the 
jesty had further observed, that She had, | meeting, and no fewer than 20,000 persons 
in her late visit to Ireland, derived the| had entered the city of Lincoln on that 
highest gratification from the loyalty and| day with the view of joining in the pro- 
attachment manifested by all classes of Her | ceedings of the occasion. They had been 
subjects. That gratification, he was sure, | told there was to be a formidable opposition 
was shared by all who heard him; and when | from some tradesmen in the city of Lin- 
Her Majesty added, that although the ef- coln, whose opinions were more in accor- 
fects of former years of scarcity were pain- | dance with those of the defunct Anti-Corn 
fully felt in that part of the united king- | Law League than of those who were their 
dom, they were mitigated by the present | customers; and he believed that a well- 
abundance of food, and the tranquillity known agitator, who had been a member 
which prevailed, in these remarks they | of that body, came down to Lincoln to 
could all sincerely and cordially concur. | take counsel with those who were about to 
The next paragraph of the Speech began! propose amendments on the resolutions at 
with the observation that Her Majesty had| the meeting. That gentleman, however, 
great satisfaction in congratulating them on | did not think fit to stay to meet the farm- 
the improved condition of commerce and | ers of Lincolnshire—finding, no doubt, that 
manufactures. Here, too, he could concur, | he must not expect any support, and avoid- 
as could also the great party with which | ing, very wisely, giving cause or occasion 
he had the honour to act; and he was sure | for the eliciting of angry and acrimonious 
that the large constituency he represented | feeling. The consequence was that that 
in that House would likewise rejoice to hear | great body of persons had held their meet- 
that this was the case; all they asked was, | ing in perfect peace—opinions were fairly 
that some portion of this prosperity might expressed and discussed, every man was 
be reflected upon themselves, which was | heard, and the majority was uncountable, 
certainly not the case just now, except as whilst the minority might be summed up 
regarded one article, in which there had|in a very small space. The resolutions 
undoubtedly been considerable improve-| might be said to have been carried all but 
ment of late. He alluded to the article of | unanimously—and the same proceedings 
wool—in respect of which they had cer- | had been adopted in many other counties; 
tainly received a considerable accession of |in some, he regretted to have observed, 
price in the last few months; and though with an acrimony of speech, and in some 
the price was very low at the last clip time, with a violence of conduct, which could not 
it had since risen by some 25 or 30 per| advance any cause. They had in Lincoln- 


cent. But when Her Majesty proceeded to shire avoided that, and had discussed the 
say— question in a calm but, at the same time, 
“Tt is with regret that Her Majesty has ob-| 20 unmistakeable tone—in a tone, in short, 
served the complaints which, in many parts of the| in which they meant to abide, and still 
kingdom, 7 —— _— the as oc-| further to press their claim to be heard, 

cupilers 0 and ; er Majesty gres ‘4 » . . e 
that any portion of Her soled Seal ts cee. = to have their complaints considered— 
or they were of opinion that representing, 


ing distress; but it is a source of sincere gratifica- . s “ 
tion to Her Majesty to witness the increased en- | 2S the agriculturists did, so numerous and 


joyment of the necessaries and comforts of life | important a body in the country, they had 
which cheapness and plenty have bestowed upon | not been met with that attention to which 
the great body of her people ;’”— th eee : 

ey had so just a claim. They thought 
he must say, he hardly thought that com-| those complaints had been treated with 
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something of levity, and, indeed, with a 
feeling akin to disrespect. They did not 
find there was any disposition evinced to 
listen to them. They had not, in this 
passage of the Speech, one word of re- 
dress, though many modes of redress had 
been pointed out by them. They had 
scarcely received a word of condolence— 
but that they did not ask, and they cared not 
for their pity, if they would only give them 
the relief they required and were entitled 
to. The hon. Mover of the Address had 
referred in the course of his speech, to 
many written authorities, and to many sta- 
tisties; but he (Sir J. Trollope) would not 
on that occasion trouble the House with 
anything of that description; though, were 
it necessary to do so, he could lay before 
them many very important documents with 
reference to the cost of production and 
other points connected with this question. 
Such a course would, however, occupy 
much of their time, and would not be of 
service. The hon. Mover had stated that 


the true reason for the abolition of the 
corn laws was, that England did not pro- 
duce enough to feed her own people; but 
he (Sir J. Trollope) at all events could not 
plead guilty to that charge—it was a 


charge that could not by any means be 
brought against the north-eastern counties 
of England—because it was with them a 
pride and boast that they had cultivated 
every corner of the land—and brought 
every acre of waste under culture—and all 
this by the skilful application of great 
capital. The most sterile heath and boggy 
fens had been converted into fertile districts 
through the application of great capital; 
and now that they asked them to compete 
with ali the world, of course their capital 
was diminished, for as the returns of their 
capital were diminished, the consequence 
was that their capital itself grew less. 
Indeed, in one of the north-eastern coun- 
ties, a work of drainage was going on, 
namely, that of the Middle Bedford Level, 
on which not much less than half a million 
of money would be expended, and which 
would turn the land into a district of the 
greatest possible fertility. He could well 
remember the time when that part of the 
kingdom of which he was speaking was an 
vat-growing county, it was now a wheat- 
growing county—a bread-growing county 
—for more wheat was now sold in Wis- 
beach and Boston markets than in any 
markets of the kingdom—and all this, let 
him repeat, had been done by the large 
and skilful application of agricultural capi- 
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tal. He asked them, then, was it fair 
treatment to disregard the complaints of 
these owners and occupiers of land? But 
were there no complaints in other quarters 
on the subject of the cultivation of the 
land? Let him go to the highest quar- 
ter, and let it be asked whether the Crown 
lands were in a proper condition? Did 
they make both ends meet there with 
their 66,000 acres of waste in the New 
Forest—in respect of which they brought 
in an annual Bill for expenditure, instead 
of showing any profitable return from their 
property? Why did they not turn the 
Crown lands to good account at home, as 
they did in Canada and elsewhere? Gen- 
tlemen connected with the land in Lincoln- 
shire and elsewhere had been laying out 
every year for many years past a certain 
portion of their income in the improvement 
of their properties; and he could say for 
himself that, having been a landlord for 
thirty years, he had laid out a large propor- 
tion of his property in improvements. But 
they did not come there as landlords— 
they might, as landlords, be able to meet 
the times. They were not in debt in his 
part of the kingdom; but it was the small 
landowners that would be the sufferers. In 
his own division of the county there was 
from 5,000 to 6,000 small freeholders, and 
the Ilouse was no doubt aware that more 
than half of the voters for the county 
he had the honour to represent were such 
men—and were unequalled for industry, 
morality, and loyalty to the Crown—and 
these were the people who so lately met at 
Lincoln, and to whom this question was 
one of almost life and death—whether they 
should continue or not in the occupation of 
their properties, or be deprived of their 
lands and their homes. The hon. Mover 
of the Address said that lands let as high 
and sold as high as ever; but he (Sir J. 
Trollope) could state that one gentleman, 
an attorney, much connected with these 
freeholders, who in single parishes some- 
times amounted to 200 or 300—a class of 
men whom the hon. Member for the West 
Riding, if he really had at heart the exten- 
sion of the freehold franchise, ought to 
cherish—that gentleman told him that 
many of these men, whose estates did not 
average more than a house and garden, 
could hardly effect sales of their property 
at all, and when they did, it was at a loss 
of from twenty to thirty per cent from the 
valuation made only two or three years ago. 
Another gentleman said they could find no 
buyers at any prices, and that even those 
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which were held with mortgages on them 
could not be sold for the price of the money 
lent. So it would appear that this distress 
would at no distant period affect the mo- 
neyed interest and all other classes, as well 
as the agriculturists. This state of things 
would, they might depend upon it, reach 
them all in time, though they had eighteen 
millions in the Bank of England. Was 
it not possible they might have again one 
of those cycles of years of alternate sun- 
shine and cloud ?—might they not be some 
day exposed to another crash in the com- 
mercial and manufacturing world? He 
could not but remember the time when col- 
lections were made in the churches in all 
the agricultural districts in aid of manu- 
facturing distress; and he now asked them 
that their (the agriculturists’) case should 
be considered. He asked them not to put 
money in their pockets, but simply to 
take their case into consideration. He 
was entrusted with the proposal of a few 
words which he wished to add to this part 
of the Address they were now considering, 
after the words ‘‘ commerce and manufac- 
tures.’’ They were in a perfectly respect- 
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ful spirit, and pledged the House to no 
policy, and only showed that the case of 
the agricultural interest was entitled to 


consideration. Now, there were one or 
two points in this passage, on which he 
wished to say a few words. The first point 
was, that they attributed the distress under 
which they were labouring to recent legis- 
lative enactments. This was admitted, 
both by the hon. Mover and Seconder them- 
selves. They (the agriculturists) further 
stated that this distress was greatly ag- 
gravated by the heavy pressure of local 
taxation. They did not, however, com- 
plain of that when they had protection, as 
they were then in a better position to bear 
the burden of taxation; but now, when the 
case was somewhat altered in that respect, 
and prices so much reduced, men cried out 
lustily on this subject, when they found 
that they paid more than their neighbours, 
and remembered that though Ministers last 
year refused inquiry into it, yet that the 
House admitted it was possible there might 
be a heavier pressure, in point of taxation, 
on one class than on another, but that it 
was inconvenient to have the subject brought 
forward. Let them depend upon it, 
however, that it would be brought for- 
ward again—and, when it was brought 
forward, he trusted the Government would 
give it more attention than they had hi- 
therto done. Let me now refer to the in- 
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come tax. Schedule A gave 7d. in the 
pound on all realised property; and if this 
great reduction in the value of property 
continued, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not, 
he imagined, be able to boast of much of a 
surplus under that head. And how would 
they deal with Schedule B, which pro- 
ceeded on the arbitrary system of taxing 
tenants occupying farms on the principle of 
profits taken at half the rent? But tenants 
told them they had no profits at all. If that 
is true, they ought to scratch Schedule B out 
of the Act, or else place the farmers in Sche- 
dule D, and let them make their own re- 
turn. They would thus arrive at a more 
accurate view of the truth than they now 
did. It was, indeed, an arbitrary principle 
on which they now proceeded with the 
farmer, to calculate his profits at half his 
rent, for if he had the misfortune to have a 
bad*landlord, he had a hard Chancellor of 
the Exchequer into the bargain. No; the 
right hon. Gentleman must revise his in- 
come tax if prices were to remain as low 
as they now were. But Her Majesty’s 
Speech went on to say that it was a source 
of sincere gratification to Her Majesty to 
witness the increased enjoyment of the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life which cheap- 
ness and plenty had bestowed upon the 
great body of Her people. Now, he was 
not in the condition of having the sight of 
returns furnished by the Government as 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
been with reference to the returns of the 
Poor Law Board; but he knew that a cer- 
tain return had been asked for from the 
different unions of the country, and he had 
had the order before him in the union with 
which he was connected. That return he 
had not yet seen, but he had paid great 
attention to all matters connected with the 
poor-law in his own county, and in regard 
to the Stamford union, within which he 
resided, and which comprehended several 
parishes covering a large district of coun- 
try, he was enabled to say that they 
had not long ago from 40 to 50 people 
more than in any previous year—whilst 
in the Spalding union — a district fa- 
vourable to the employment of labour— 
they had 100 more than at the corre- 
spounding period of the preceding year, 
and in the Sleaford union no fewer than 
103 more. Besides this, there were in the 
gaol for the parts of Kestevan, within five 
of the greatest number of prisoners that 
it ever held before, and yet all of them 
confined for petty offences such as were 
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committed under the pressure of distress— 
cases of vagrancy, of petty plunder, and 
poaching. or to the honour of the peo- 
ple of that district be it said, that, in spite 
of the great prevailing distress, there were 
only four prisoners for trial at the last 
quarter - sessions—the united value of the 
property for which they were tried being 
not more than 10s. A man, a mechanic, 
lately came to him out of work for seve- 
ral weeks, so that he had exhausted his 
credit, and knew not what to do. He 
(Sir J. Trollope) was reluctantly compell- 
ed to advise him to go into the union 
house ; but the man replied that he had 
rather starve than break up his home, 
and go into the workhouse; and he did 
not go into it. And were they to discour- 
age such feelings as these? The distress 
that prevailed had been largely met by the 
farmers and landowners, who had employed 
the people in works of drainage, and on 
their farms, and on the highways. And 
thus the list of the returns from the poor- 
law unions did altogether indicate the 
distress of the rural districts. With re- 
spect to Leicester and the stocking wea- 
vers, who were reported to be so well off, 
let it not be forgotten that the town and 
neighbourhood of Nottingham was not very 
far from it, where there had been, till lately, 
severe distress for a long time past. Let 
it, however, not be forgotten that both the 
Leicester and Nottingham trades are pro- 
tected trades. They had a protecting duty 
of 10 per cent, and therefore did not come 
under the category of free trade; nor, in- 
deed, had they anything that did, except 
the produce of land, and perhaps cotton. 
Why, they had no free trade; if they 
had, why not pull down their custom- 
houses? What would they do with the 
malt tax? He had never yet advocated 
the remission of that tax; but now the 
question was becoming a very different 
one, when barley, the raw material of 
which they made the malt, was of very 
little more value than the heavy duty 
upon it. It now amounted to 90 per cent 
upon the price of barley, and under the 
present condition of the agriculturists it 
deserved consideration and revision. He 
himself did not approve of feeding cattle 
upon malt; but others did, and they should 
be enabled to make malt of their barley if 
they pleased to do so. If they were to 
have free trade, let them have every trade 
free. The capital applied to land of late 
years had been greater than it had ever 
been, and tenant-right was acknowledged 
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and acted upon in the district of England 
with which he was connected. They had 
there a system of what was called “ free 
farming,’’ which meant that the tenant 
was not restricted as to the mode of culti- 
vation to be adopted by him, and taking care 
to have men of capital and skill for tenants. 
Perhaps they talked louder than many 
other parts of the country, but it was be- 
cause, having done all these things, they 
were, when the pressure nevertheless came 
upon them, in a position to call out with- 
out deserving the imputations that were so 
profusely thrown against the owners and 
occupiers of the soil. With respect, again, 
to the Speech under discussion, he hoped 
the House would bear with him whilst he 
made a few more remarks upon the next 
passage in that Speech. Her Majesty, ad- 
dressing the House of Commons, said She 
had directed the estimates for the year 
to be laid before them. They had been 
framed, Her Majesty informed them, with 
a strict regard to economy, while the va- 
rious branches of the public service had 
not been neglected. He was most anxious 
to impress upon the Government the fact 
that the general depression of prices must 
make all of them economical, and those 
who applied this principle to their private 
affairs ought to enforce it on the State. 
When gentlemen found their private re- 
sources diminished and deranged, and were 
thus obliged to economise, could they be 
blamed for dealing out the same measure 
to the Government? He, for one, should 
in future be one of the most rigid econo- 
mists in that House. The whole body of 
the farmers of England were of the same 
mind as himself, and they would enforce 
the strictest economy in every department 
of national expenditure. The Government 
had dealt out a strict measure of justice, 
as it was called, to them, and they would 
take care that the expenditure of the coun- 
try was carried on upon the same prin- 
ciple of strict justice. Talk of feeding 
the people! Were not the agriculturists 
part of the people? Nay, more, did they 
not take the greater share of the national 
burdens; and who was more interested in 
a diminution of expenditure than the agri- 
culturists ? Depend upon it, the repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interest would 
be found the most unflinching economists 
in that House. He was no practised 
speaker, and had no claims upon the House 
in consequence of his oratorical powers; but 
he spoke from a long experience, and 
stated only that which his practical know- 
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ledge enabled him to ascertain. He could 
remember, as a landowner and cultivator, 
the distress of 1822, and the still lower 
prices of 1835; but those seasons of de- 
pression arose from different causes. In 
1822 the prices of some kinds of produce, 
oats and barley for instance, were lower 
than even at the present time, and the price 
of meat was not more than from 3d. to 4d. 
per pound. En passant, he could tell them 
that in the past year the graziers of England 
had sold the greater part of their meat at 4d. 
to 5d. per |b., although the inhabitants of 
the metropolis had been paying 7d. and 8d. 
That, however, was their affair. In 1822 
there were great reductions of rent all over 
the kingdom. He had reduced his, and 
they had never been raised again to the full 
extent. Many farms were given up; whole 
parishes went out of cultivation, to his 
knowledge, in Cambridgeshire and Buck- 
inghamshire, and the inhabitants and the 
poor had to be maintained out of capital. 
Might not such a state of things occur 
again? Would not the present legislation 
have a great tendency to produce such a 
result, by impoverishing continually this 
branch of industry; and must it not also 
have a tendency to endanger the security 
of property and of the State? He was 
aware that the distress then prevalent was 
attributed to legislative causes, to the effects 
of the Bill introduced in 1819 by the right 
hon. baronet the Member for Tamworth. 
He was not going to make a currency 
speech, however; he should leave that part 
of the question for the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire. But the principle of 
that Bill was relaxed, and things went right 
again. That period of depression was 
followed by one of prosperity, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day 
was greatly elated. He trusted his right 
hon. Friend opposite, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would not find his elation subject 
to so speedy a fall—for directly afterwards 
there was then a terrible depression, not only 
of the agricultural, but of all the industrial 
interests. In that day, however, legislative 
relief was afforded, things righted them- 
selves, and nothing more was heard of the 
agricultural depression. Again, in 1835 
and 1836 wheat was almost unsaleable. He 
eould not sell his, but, mixed with other 
food, was obliged to use it to feed animals. 
That was not caused by any overwhelming 
foreign importation, but by that most whole- 
some of all causes, plenty at home—the 
unparalleled abundance of the harvests of 
two consecutive years. That was the true 
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and legitimate source of cheapness, but it 
led to a great outery. The farmers strug. 
gled on, and after a time prices rose, 
The next period in which the agriculturists 
were directly concerned was that of the 
famine in Ireland; and then they all 
to a man, and, indeed, he believed every 
man in the country, raised their voices in 
favour of opening the ports. But how 
to deal with present circumstances was 
now the question, and that without delay, 
for the difficulties of their position seemed 
to them every day to be growing larger 
and more formidable. He saw no way of 
dealing with present circumstances but 
that of reconsidering the whole question of 
imports. The state of the agricultural in- 
terest must be fairly met. When a most 
important interest of the community was 
suffering, when it experienced a great de- 
clension in social position, when its culti- 
vators were no longer able to employ the 
labourers themselves, and its owners were 
on the verge of ruin, surely it was time for 
the Government to do something. Would 
they leave them to such resources as those 
offered by the philanthropic right hon. Gen- 
tleman near him—the Member for South 
Wilts—to the distressed needlewomen? a 
resource which, while it deprived those 
who were sent from their native land of 
all the cherished associations of home and 
kindred, did not, in his opinion, offer 
any real relicf. If a number of labourers 
were thus removed, the vacuum would soon 
be filled up, and those who were gone would 
probably be those who would be best left 
behind. Voluntary emigration was going 
on at an astonishing rate, and that not only 
took out of the country the most energetic 
and skilful agriculturists and labourers, but 
that very capital which should be laid out 
on the land at home. The skilled artisan, 
the small landowner, and the farmer, were, 
he had always been taught to consider, the 
strength of the country, and in this crisis 
we could ill afford to lose them. This sys- 
tem had now gone on for some time in Ire- 
land; and did any one suppose that the men 
thus transported across the Atlantic bore any 
fecling towards the mother country but that 
of hate? If ever this country should have 
a quarrel with that great and powerful Re- 
public the United States, they would find 
their bitterest enemies were the expatriated 
Irish—men who, if they had been valued 
as they ought at home, would have been 
now the stay of England. He had lived 
in early life in Ireland, and had frequently 
visited it since; he had experienced from 
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her people the most generous hospitality, 
and for their sakes, as well as from the 
conviction that to legislate so as to stimu- 
late one interest at the expense of another 
could neither be a lasting benefit to any 
class, nor ensure the prosperity of all, he 
pressed the Legislature to reconsider its 
past policy. He should move, as an Amend- 
ment, after the words in the Address, 
«“eommerce and manufactures,”’ the inser- 
tion of the following words :-— 


{Jan. 31} 





“But humbly to represent to ler Majesty that 
in many parts of the United Kingdom, and espe- 
cially in Ireland, the various classes of Her Ma- | 
jesty’s subjects connected with the cultivation of | 
the soil are labouring under severe distress, mainly | 
attributable, in our opinion, to recent legislative | 
enactments, the operation of which is aggravated 
by the heavy pressure of local taxation.” 


Cotoxen CHATTERTON seconded the | 
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to any great extent, be successful. Almost 
every effort would be ineffectual so long as 
free trade and the poor-law remained in 
full operation. He believed it would be im- 
possible to continue such enactments in 
full foree, but he should at present content 
himself with seconding the Amendment. 

Question proposed ‘‘ That these words 
be there inserted.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have heard with consider- 
able pleasure the address of my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Lincolnshire in 
moving his Amendment to the Address 
moved by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton. Iam glad to find that, 
on almost every point, there is little differ- 
ence of opinion in this House. I am glad 
to find that there is an almost unanimous 
concurrence in the spirit of the Address. 


Amendment. He said, he would not travel | I am glad to find that upon the subject of 
over the ground so well occupied by the| the disease that unfortunately appeared in 
hon. Gentleman who preceded him on the | this country last year, the House approves 


topics of Her Majesty’s Speech, but would 
confine himself to the state of the sister 
country. In the first place, he begged to | 
disclaim every feeling of partisanship, or 
any feeling of a factious nature, as he was 
only actuated by a high sense of duty. Re- 
turned by men of all parties and ranks, 
and of various political doctrines, he had 
pledged himself to represent to the House 
the difficulties in which Ireland was placed, 
and to convey to them her weak and al- 
most broken-hearted prayer for the resto- | 
ration of protection to her commercial and | 
agricultural interests. Men of wisdom and , 
men of religion had, by various endeavours, 
sought to discover the causes of that wretch- 
edness which made the people of Ireland so | 
wonderfully different from the people of | 
every other country—a people who filled | 
the ranks of the British army, and were | 
at all times ready to maintain the honour | 
of England at the cost of their lives. In! 
that country the suffering and degradation | 
of the people had been beyond all powers | 
of description. It was not for the tongue. 
of man to tell the extent of their sufferings, | 
and it was unfortunately but too true that | 
their sufferings, in every variety of form, | 
had been aggravated by religious differ- | 
ences which no successful attempts had | 
ever yet been used to allay; but for a time, | 
amidst the extremity of the distress which | 
had afflicted them, they forgot those reli-| 


the precautions taken by the Government 
for preventing the spread of that dreadful 
visitation; and that their best attention 
will be given to any further measures of 
this description that may be considered ne- 
cessary. I am glad, also, to hear from 
my hon. Friend a disclaimer of that intem- 
perate and ill-judged language which has 
been used of late in some public meetings 
in this country—language which, as my 
hon. Friend observed, can only be injurious 
to those who indulged in its utterance. I 
am also glad to find that my hon. Friend 
has moved the Amendment in the terms he 
has done. There can be no mistake what- 
ever as to the meaning of the Amendment 
he has proposed. Tle says, that he means 
to urge upon the House the reconsidera- 
tion of its recent legislative enactments. 
Ie proposes to the House that they should 
reconsider the Act which we believe has 
contributed much to the welfare of the 
country, but to which he believes all its 
distress is owing. And I am glad that upon 
this, the first night of the Session, that 
great question is to be brought at once to 
issue, and that the deliberate opinion of 
this House is to be called for, and, I trust, 
expressed, upon the question whether we 
are to retrace our steps—whether we are 
to follow the advice of my hon. Friend, and 
reconsider our recent legislation, or whe- 
ther we are (as I hope and trust we shall 


gious differences—they laid them aside and | resolve by a great majority of this House 
did all in their power to assist each other, | to do) to persist in the same course of le- 
and mitigate as much as possible the ge-| gislation to which the present prosperity 
heral distress; but such efforts would not, | of the country is in a great measure owing 
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I have not heard from my hon. Friend any 
question as to the prosperity of the trade 
and manufactures of the country. I per- 
ceived in the requisition for calling the 
meeting in Lincolnshire, to which my hon. 
Friend alluded, that the farmers of Lin- 
colnshire did not confine themselves to the 
allegation of the distress of the agricul- 
turists, but included also the distress of the 
trade and manufactures of the country. I 
hope that they have been, ere this, con- 
vinced of their mistake in that respect. 
Every hon. Gentleman in this House con- 
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thought it quite impossible. The circular 
goes on to state that the home trade had 
not been so good, but that lately a much 
better home market had sprung up; and, if 
the people continued to be kept employed, 
of which there was little doubt now, a 
much better home trade was to be expect- 
ed than had been known for many years, 
And, Sir, it is remarkable that the Excise 
revenue of Great Britain fell during the 
first two quarters of the last year, and in- 
creased during the two last quarters, whilst 
in Ireland it fell during the first three 


nected with trade or manufacture would | quarters, that is to say, there was a di- 


bear me out by their evidence as to the 
satisfactory condition of trade. They would 
state that, from one end of the country to 
the other, trade is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and commerce in a state of steady 
advancement—that the people are univer- 
sally well employed. And, without indulg- 
ing in any sanguine anticipations, I am 
fully borne out in stating that trade and 
manufactures appear to be in a state not 
only of present, but of progressive improve- 
ment. I have looked over many of those 
trade circulars which houses in consider- 
able business are in the habit of sending 
about this time of the year to their custo- 
mers, both at home and abroad; and I 


shall indeed be surprised if any one can 
state to this House that the allegations 
contained in one of them, which I have 


here, are erroneous. I shall quote very 
shortly from it, for the purpose of showing 
the course of trade during the last twelve 
months. And I must here observe that it 
appears to be from one of those houses 
which are the least sanguine in their lan- 
guage or expectations. It states— 


“The year we have just closed was begun by 
most commercial men with the confident expecta- 
tion that it would prove the commencement of 
better times but it was soon perceived 
that the disturbing elements, far from being ex- 
tinet, were still smouldering below the surface, 
ready to burst forth with more intense violence 
in different parts of Europe. While a renewal of 
hostilities on the Continent became inevitable, 
news from India of an unfavourable tenor reached 
us early in February, the effect of which was that the 
slight improvement in trade, scarcely begun, was 
again checked. ... In this fluctuating and unsa- 
tisfactory manner we reached the month of March, 
which was one of the quietest business months we 
experienced during the past year; the fear of a 
reblockading of the Elbe and adjoining rivers 
caused an almost total suspension of business to 
the Continent.” 


Now, Sir, I remember that when I men- 
tioned that very fact at the time to the 
right hon. Member for Stamford, he 





minution in the consumption of exciseable 
commodities in Ireland during the first 
three quarters, and an increase in the last 
quarter of the past year compared with 
what the amount had been for the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year— 

CotoneL CHATTERTON: There is a 
diminution on the whole year. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes; I said so. I said there was 
a diminution upon three quarters of the 
year, and an increase upon the fourth and 
last quarter only. But it shows that some 
improvement, even in Ireland, has begun; 
and that there is ground for hoping that 
the anticipation of the hon. and gallant 
Officer opposite will not be realised. But 
I will particularly call the attention of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Warwickshire 
to the statement which he made—and 
which was repeated by the hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire — when they said 
more than once in the course of last Ses- 
sion, that the trade and manufactures of 
the country were in an absolute state of 
ruin. It was in vain that hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House attempted to set 
them right. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Warwickshire took up the 
table of exports and imports, and said that 
the trade there set forth was an annual 
dead loss to the commerce of the country. 
I ventured to say that the small demand 
for exports from this country in 1848 was 
mainly owing to the troubled state of the 
Continent. So says the circular which I 
have just read. But the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire maintained that I was en- 
tirely mistaken upon the subject, and that 
the disturbed state of the Continent, so 
far from diminishing our trade, had in- 
creased it, by causing a greater demand 
for our goods. What has happened since 
then? In the course of last year the state 
of the Continent has been much more set- 
tled. What, then, has been the effect 
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upon our own exports? What was the! published—I mean Burn’s Glance at the 
amount of British manufactured articles | State of the Cotton Trade—I find that in 
sent abroad? Why, if it were true, as every item the prices of manufactured and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite say, that the exported articles have risen. I have here 
prosperity of the country is wholly to be |a list of the average prices of the goods 
measured by exports—if we are to pay exported in 1848 and 1849. I find that 
no regard whatever to imports — why, colicoes printed have risen from 9s. to 
there never was a year of such extraor- | 10s. 3d.; calico plain, from 6s. to 6s. 9d.; 
dinary improvement in trade as the last. | cambrics, from 6s. 9d. to 7s. 6d.; mixed 
Month after month the declared value of cotton and linens, from 9s. to 9s. 6d.; 
our exports increased from one end of the dimities, from 19s. 6d. to 21s. 3d.; da- 
year to the other, as compared with the, masks and diapers, from 18s. 6d. to 
corresponding months of the preceding | 20s. 9d. The list is a long one: I need 
year; so that when we come to the aggre-| read no more of it, as 1 hope the House 
gate value of the imports of last year, as | will accept my statement, that in every 
compared with 1848, we find an increase of | item the price of 1849 is higher than the 


little less than 10,000,0007. I take the | 
declared value of our exports for the last | 
In 1847 it amounted to/| 


three years. 
51,000,000/.; in 1848, to 48,946,000. ; 
and in 1849, to 58,848,000/. And yet 
during this last year the Continent has be- 
come tranquillized; so that, if the views 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite had been cor- 


rect, our exports ought, instead of having | 


greatly increased, to have greatly dimin- 
ished. I dwell on this topic the longer, 
and for this reason — because, when Gen- 
tlemen have indulged in such very con- 
fident predictions as to the ruin of a trade 
or interest, and when their statements turn 
out to be so unsupported by fact, and so 
negatived by experience, I think I have a 
right to call, not only upon the House, but 
on those who might have been disposed to 
place faith in the hon. Gentlemen’s predic- 


tions, to be more chary in their belief for | 


the future, and not to be so easily fright- 
ened at prophecies of ruin. But I proceed 
to place before the House some details of 
the improved condition of our trade and 
manufactures. I have taken from the ac- 
count of exports for the two years some of 
the most important items, and the follow- 
ing is the result of a comparison of the 
quantities exported in those periods :*— 
I have thus gone through the principal ar- 
ticles of manufacture; and I think it will 
be admitted that the increase has been ex- 
traordinary, and far beyond what anybody 
could have anticipated. But the hon. 
Member for Bucks says, ‘‘ True, you send 
out a greater quantity of goods, but at 
prices so low that the labour is not remu- 
nerated—the trade is a losing trade.” 
Now, I do not know that the manufac- 
turers are persuaded of the truth of this; 
but on referring to a document periodically 





* See Table in following column. 
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price of 1848; so that we have had the 
double benefit of increased exports and 
higher prices. My hon. Friend who moved 
the Address has gone into the question of 
the effect of the repeal of the navigation 
laws upon the shipbuilding of this country. 
There again the anticipations entertained 
by those who opposed the repeal of these 
laws, urging that any such measure would 
destroy our shipbuilding trade, and that 
no foreign country would be found to re- 





Exports oF British anp Irish PropucEe AND 
Manuractures 1n YEAR ENDED 5TH JANUARY. 





ARTICLES. 1849, 1850, 





Cotton manufactures 
entered by the 
yard ............yds. |1,096,751,823'1,835,654,751 

Cotton yarn 135,831,162, 149,502,495 

Earthenware.. pieces} 53,286,076; 61,605,916 

Haberdashery and 
millinery..... value 

Hardware and cut- 
lery............value} £1,860,150) £2,198,597 

Leather unwrought 
CT 9,436 16,192 

10,475 15,314 


£927,603) £1,183,229 


Linen manufactures 
entered by the 
FONG cs. ccnsecen PON. 

Linen yarn 

Metals :— 

Iron wrought..tons 83,606 121,935 

Silk manufactures:— 
Silks only— stuffs, 

&e. ...........Lbs. 204,483 358,343 
Mixed—stuffs, &c. 
hehuosaniasaies, we 206,665 404,417 
Silk thrown is 45,693 105,334 
Woollen manufac - 
tures :— 
Entered by the 
pieces 1,755,099 
Entered by the 
yds.| 382,250,822) 50,613,578 
Stockings, doz. pair 88,201 164,645 
Woollen yarn,cwts. 75,260 105,340 


F 


89,002,431} 106,889,558 
11,722,182} 17,668,618 


2,372,345 
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ciprocate the advantages so offered, have 
been signally falsified. I have here returns 
from all the shipbuilding ports in the king- 
dom; and I find that with one exception— 
the port of Greenock—an exception which 
can be explained upon local grounds, that, 
with this single exception, the amount of 


shipbuilding is uniformly as great, at the | 


very least, as it was during the year before; 
while in many of the principal ports—in 
Sunderland, Shields, and some of the 
Scotch ports—the amount of shipbuilding 
going on is greater than has marked any 
former year. And there is a circumstance, 
too, well worthy of observation in refer- 
ence to this part of the subject, and that 
is, that a better class of vessels than were 
formerly constructed are now being built 
—a class calculated for what is called the 
**long voyage.’’ Now it was in reference 
to what is called the long voyage, that it 
was anticipated that the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws would mainly deprive us of the 
advantages we enjoyed; and yet we see 
that our shipbuilders are so little afraid of 
this, that they are increasing the number 
of ships especially calculated for this voy- 
age. But there are two other facts of 
striking import in connexion with this 
part of the subject. One of these is, that 
parties who have gone from this country to 
Baltic ports in order to ascertain whether 
they could build ships cheaper there than 
here, have come back with the conviction 
that they could build them cheaper here ; 
and indeed we are at this moment building 
ships for foreign countries in the Clyde. 
The other fact is the one alluded to in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, that intimations have 
been received, from which there is every 
reason to believe that almost all the mari- 
time Powers of the Continent are preparing 
to make such relaxations in their naviga- 
tion laws as will admit our ships, more or 
less, to the benefit which we have already 
bestowed upon theirs. I quite concur with 
my hon. Friend who moved the Address in 
believing that foreign countries are looking 
with great interest on the recent legisla- 
tion of this country. They long believed 
that our maritime and commercial great- 
ness was owing to our old system of pro- 
tection; and when they see that, on the 
other hand, more rapid improvement in 
our trade and commerce has followed the 
relaxation of those laws, we have now 
every reason to hope that a relaxation of 
their commercial codes wiil follow the 
course of legislation in which we have re- 
cently been engaged. I now turn to that 
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branch of the subject which is more spe- 
cially brought under discussion by the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend opposite— 
I mean the state of the agricultural in- 
terest. Now, I should be deceiving the 
House were I not to admit, candidly and 
at once, what, indeed, is stated in the 
Speech from the Throne, that to some ex- 
tent, and in some parts of the country, 
distress among the holders and occupiers 
of land does exist, and that to a consider- 
able degree; but I utterly deny the expe- 
diency or the wisdom of retracing the le- 
gislative steps which we have taken, I 
believe, I say, that distress to some extent 
exists. A certain degree of distress is in- 
deed the inevitable consequence of such a 
change in the law as we have made; but I 
rely on the industry and the energy of the 
British farmer to overcome obstacles arising 
from a fall in price—obstacles which he 
has already, on several occasions, and to a 
far greater extent than at present, met and 
surmounted. I believe that it is principally 
amongst the smaller class of holders that 
the distress in question exists. I lament 
that amongst those agricultural labourers 
who have been discharged, distress also 
prevails; but I am quite confident that all 
those who remain in employment find their 
condition to be very much benefited, while 
I think I shall be able to convince the 
House that the actually existing amount of 
distress has been considerably exaggerated. 
I admit that in the county of Lincoln 
there has been an increase of persons re- 
lieved; but I confidently assert, taking 
England generally, that in a majority of 
even the agricultural counties, there has 
been a diminution of distress and diminu- 
tion in the numbers depending on the poor- 
rates. And here let me remark, that I 
am not astonished that some distress 
should prevail in agricultural districts. I 
never thought, and never said, that a great 
change could take place such as we have 
made, without causing some degree of suf- 
fering to the agricultural interest. A great 
branch of productive ‘industry has been 
called upon to increase and cheapen its 
products. Sir, I know of no improvement 
in any trade or branch of industry which 
has not at first caused some degree of suf- 
fering, by which some parties have not 
been thrown out of employment, although 
the ultimate result has been a great bene- 
fit to the community and the world. But, 
Sir, it by no means follows, because that 
is the case, that such improvement should 
not take place; and I may add that I lay 
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far more stress on what individuals can do| dustry and energy will, I am confident, 
than on what legislation can do to mitigate | triumph again. But I deny that the pre- 
the severity of the present pressure. At sent fall in price is to be altogether attri- 
the same time, however, it is my belief buted to the repeal of the corn laws, and I 
that the alarm existing is not warranted or | can show what I consider good reasons for 
justified by the facts which have actually | holding that opinion. In the first place, 
taken place, and that the amount of alarm | we have had a very large harvest at home. 
and discouragement existing has been It is not very easy to ascertain exactly the 
much exaggerated by language which I | produce of different years, but one of the 
have heard used with very great regret. | greatest cornfactors in Liverpool estimates 
Reference has been made to falls of price | that the produce of last year’s harvest was 
which have taken place in former years in | 30 per cent greater than that of the year 
this country ; and the hon. Gentleman who | 1848. Now that increased quantity of 
moved the Amendment has pictured the | corn must in no small degree have contri- 
degree of distress existing at former pe- | buted to reduce prices. But in a neigh- 
riods in his neighbourhood—a degree far | bouring country, in France, there has been 
exceeding, I venture to say, that which | no repeal of corn laws, and yet the prices 
generally exists at the present moment. | there have fallen to a greater degree than 
The hon. Gentleman referred to the price | has been the case in this country. In 1847 
of 1822. That year was marked by an the price of corn in France was 69s. 7d. 
extraordinary fall of price, although there | The lowest duty at which corn can now be 
then existed a law professing to secure a| imported into France is 25s. per quarter, 
price of 80s. per quarter. Recollecting | and in November last the price was 33s. 7d., 
that fact, I cannot think but that the hon. | showing a fall of 36s. France also has 
Member must entertain some doubts as to | had the benefit of English demand, having 
the probable success of the remedies which | sent to this country upwards of 700,000 
he now proposes to apply. In 1817, the | quarters of wheat. In England the fall of 
price of corn was 96s. lld. During five | price from 69s. 9d., in 1847, to 40s. 8d., 
consecutive years thereafter it fell at the| the average price of November, was only 
rate of about 10s. per year. By 1822 | about 29s., being less than that in France. 
the price had fallen nearly 50 per cent, | In that country the fall cannot by any pos- 
and under a corn law professing to secure | sibility be attributed to any alteration in 
80s., the prices ranged from 86s. 3d. in | their corn laws, and I cannot see, therefore, 
1818, to 44s. 7d. in 1822, the average | why a less fall in this country can be attri- 
price of the five years being 65s. 10d.| buted to no other source than the repeal 
But the hon. Gentleman said that there| of our law. But I agree with my hon. 
was hope then—hope, I presume, of a/ Friend the seconder of the Address, that 
return to those high prices which legisla-| the present is not to be taken as the per- 
tion professed to ensure. Why, no such | manent price which corn will maintain in 
return took place. In 1829, five years | this country; and I will add, that, great as 
afterwards, a corn law was passed—passed my estimate is of the benefit to be derived 
with some opposition indeed from the agri-| by the body of the people from cheapness 
cultural party—the avowed object of which | and plenty of corn, I am not insensible to 
was to ensure a price, not of 80s., but of the evils produced by a great fall in price 
64s. Well, what happened under that law? taking place suddenly, and causing a wide- 
In 1831 the price of corn was 66s. 4d.; spread discouragement amongst farmers. 
in 1835 it was 39s. 4d. It fell at the rate | But I repeat my conviction that the alarm 
of 6s. 9d. per annum for four consecutive | has been greatly exaggerated. I find the 
years, descending almost, but not quite, | Mark Lane Express stating that the prices 
as much as 50 per cent. In 1839 the in the Baltic ports are rising so high that 
price was 70s. 8d.; in 1845 it was 50s. 10d. | exportation to this country would no longer 
In 1847 the price was 69s, 9d.; and in the | pay. It is a curious fact, too, that the only 
month ending November 24, it had fallen | country from which wheat is being brought 
to 40s. 8d., and is now under 40s.; and/at present is France—in ordinary years 
surely, therefore, the agriculturist need not | not an exporting country. I think then, 
apprehend ruin now because a fall takes if this be so, that there is good reason 
place actually of smaller amount than those | for supposing that the permanent prices 
with which they have had at several times of wheat in this country will not range so 
to eontend—ocecasions on which their in-| low as they have stood for some time. 
dustry and energy triumphed, as their in-| The importation has already received a 
F2 
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© onsiderable check. Corn which had been 
ent here under the expectation of higher 
-tices, is necessarily entered for consump- 
on, being actually in our warehouses; but 
the entries for this year far exceed the im- 
portations. The quantity of grain of all 
sorts imported into this country in the year 
1849, is 9,673,000 quarters, whilst the 
quantity entered for home consumption is 
10,655,000: the flour and meal of all sorts 
imported is 9,479,000 ewt., whilst the 
quantity entered for consumption is 
4,055,000 ewt. The importations, too, for 
the last six months of the year, are very 
far below those of the last six months of 
1848. In that year, in the six months 
ending January 5, 1849, there were im- 
ported 2,298,000 quarters; in the six 
months ending the 5th of January last, 
they were 2,073,000 qua ters; and the 
falling off in the last three months of that 
period is still more remarkable. In the 
last three months of 1848, the quantity 
imported was 1,458,000 quarters; in the 
last three months of 1849, 845,000 quar- 
ters; showing a diminution of 592,000 
quarters. The importations have fallen 
off most remarkably also during the 
In the first week of 
1849, it was 246,588 quarters; in the first 
week of this year it was only 83,952 quar- 
ters; in the second week of 1849, it was 
275,341; in the second week of this 
year 92,658; in the third week 303,310 
quarters, against 82,615 quarters; in the 
fourth 293,419 quarters, against 77,670. 
It is extraordinary to what an extent the 
importation has fallen off; but it affords, 
I think, a conclusive proof that the present 
price of corn does not pay the importer, 
and that the agriculturist has good reason 
to expect that so low a price cannot con- 
tinue for long. What prices wheat may 
permanently command, it would be rash 
in me to attempt to predict, especially 
after the great mistakes upon the subject 
into which the most sagacious and prac- 
tical men have fallen; but it is not a 
little remarkable that from all the coun- 
tries with which we were threatened, the 
importation has been very small indeed, 
while the greatest quantity imported has 
come from a country from which no one 
anticipated any supply whatever. The hon. 
Member for Somersetshire, at a recent 
agricultural meeting, predicted a rate of 
44s. as one which he thought likely per- 
manently to prevail; and I do not think 
that agriculture must necessarily be ruined 
even should he prove right in his anticipa- 
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tion. It was once believed that a price of 
80s. was necessary for the remuneration of 
the owner and occupier of land. Then they 
were satisfied with prices at 64s. And in 
1842 a rate of 56s. was talked of. Taking 
the three years subsequent to that period, 
the average price of corn was 50s. 8d.; 
and it was not till 1846, when the potatoes 
had failed, that the price reached 54s. 8d. 
These prices were invariably lower than 
those contemplated by the Legislature. But 
has agricultural distress always existed 
since 1815? Has land gone out of culti- 
vation since then? On the contrary, has 
not capital been expended, largely expend- 
ed, on the land since 1815? The hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire has stated that 
since 1815 a great amount of capital has 
been expended upon the soil—that the pro- 
duction has been greatly increased—and 
that a great extent of waste or outgrowing 
land has been converted into wheat-pro- 
ducing land. Although the prices of corn, 
then, have fallen from what were then sup- 
posed to be remunerative rates—namely, 
80s. per quarter—to 50s. per quarter and 
under, yet the rental of the land has in- 
creased since 1815. There is only one 
county in England in which the rental of 
the land is shown by the income-tax re- 
turns to be lower than it was in 1815, 
although corn has in the meantime fallen 
from 80s. to 50s. If it be so—if energy 
and industry have enabled the farmers of 
England as a body to pay more rent with 
prices at 50s. than with prices at 80s., 
what is there to prevent that self-same in- 
dustry and energy successfully meeting 
the demands of the great mass of con- 
sumers at prices ranging somewhere be- 
tween 40s. and 50s.—prices I think likely 
to prevail? It is by increased produce 
that the difficulty is to be surmounted; and 
there is nothing I should more wish to see 
than this country growing a sufficient quan- 
tity of corn for its own supply—a result 
which I believe may be yet arrived at. I 
have ever tried to disbelieve that the great 
body of the landed proprietors of England 
looked upon this question of national food 
simply as a question of rent. But I have 
stated that it was possible that any attempt 
to bring back protection would be treated 
and met as an attempt to keep up high 
rents; and it is therefore with the greater 
sorrow that I have seen, at different agri- 
cultural meetings throughout the country, 
language used by landed proprietors them- 
selves, identifying the protection which 
they call for with the preservation of high 
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rents. After holding such language as 
they have done, I must say I think they 
can have no reason to complain if their 
rents are not paid. I have recently read 
a powerful article in a northern periodical, 
in which it is contended that it is impos- 
sible to carry on farming in Scotland under 
a system of free trade. But I have also 
made inquiries into the subject of farm- 
letting in Scotland, and I find that the 
rents of Scotch farms generally have not 
been reduced. In one or two instances 
they have been increased. Without attach- 
ing much importance to raising the rents 
of such farms, I think it is true generally 
that farms in Scotland now maintain the 
same rent which they have borne before. 
What value, then, is to be attached to the 
argument that it is impossible to cultivate 
farms on these terms? Do you think that 
farmers of great experience, possessing 
great capital, and being actuated, as we 
must suppose, by feelings of common hon- 
esty, intend either not to pay the rent 
which they agree to pay, or mean to sub- 
mit toaloss? I find repeated cases of a 
similar description in this country, and 


parties who openly state that at present. 


prices they have made a fair profit on their 
farms. I read a letter the other day in 
the papers, addressed by the high sheriff 


of the county of Norfolk to his tenants, in | 
which he states that in spite of the disad- | 


vantages under which the system of gen- 
tlemen-farming is supposed to labour, he 
has realised a good rent and a profit into 
the bargain. This gentleman says— 

“ In my own occupation of about 580 acres (of 
which 100 acres, as my’steward testifies, yield no 
profit), notwithstanding the great disadvantages 
under which a gentleman must always farm, and 
although I have sustained a loss of five score 
stock ewes, I have, up to St. Michael last, not 
only made my rent, but more than obtained 10 
per cent for my capital invested in live and dead 
stock.” 

Now, if one gentleman can point to such 
results, I do not see why others should not 
do the same. I confess that when I hear 
persons of credit and station speak in this 
manner, I cannot despair for the British 
farmer, or feel doubt that he will be able 
to meet the demands which may be made 
upon him. It is my firm conviction that, 
taking the country throughout, and looking 
more especially at the condition of the la- 
bouring classes, a signal benefit has been 
derived from the cheapness and plenty of 
food resulting from free-trade legislation. 
The manufacturing and trading classes of 
the community have assuredly benefited 
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' by such legislation, and no less so the ma- 
jority of agricultural labourers, who, after 
all, form the great mass of the agricultural 
community. Let me now observe, in an- 
| swer to the argument used in this House, 
that it is of no use rendering food cheap, 
for the effect of so doing is to deprive 
labour of employment, and take away the 
means of purchasing such food. This ar- 
gument was constantly pressed upon us 
last year; now what is the fact ? We have 
imported to an unexampled extent, but we 
have not only imported, but we have con- 
sumed what we have imported. On an 
authority which I presume hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are not disposed to dispute—on 
the authority of the Mark Lane Express 
—I find it stated that, notwithstanding the 
enormous imports of the last twelve months, 
at the end of the year the stocks on hand 
are but light—that those stocks are dimin- 
ishing—that the people have found means 
of paying for the food so imported, and 
have been benefited by the large importa- 
tions and increased consumption. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the people have de- 
rived benefit from the law we have passed, 
the object of which was to insure a large 
and cheap supply of the necessaries of life 
—and have not been deprived of the means 
of purchasing food, and have not, accord- 
ing to the predictions of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, been starving in the midst of 
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plenty. This is, after all, the main element 
| in the consideration of this subject. The 
| ground taken in this House last year, had, 
\ if it had been true, some shadow of reason 
‘in it. It was contended that large numbers 
| of persons would be thrown out of employ- 
/ment, and that, although there might be 
cheapness arising from our legislation, it 
would be counterbalanced by those evils 
which attend a diminution of employment. 
In the county of Lincoln, it appears there 
has been an increase in the number of per- 
sons relieved ; but taking the whole of 
England, and including the great majority 
even of the agricultural counties, it will be 
found that a diminution in the amount of 
relief has taken place; and, what is still 
more striking, a diminution in the amount 
of relief to the ablebodied. I confess that 
I saw with the greatest possible pleasure 
the Address emanating from a noble Lord 
on a recent occasion in one of the southern 
counties. We know well that if any coun- 
ties were likely to suffer more from agri- 
cultural distress than others, it is the 
southern counties. In Kent and Sussex 
I should have anticipated such distress; 
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but I find that the noble Lord to whom I 
have referred (Lord Chichester), whose cha- 
racter is above reproach—I find that noble 
Lord not addressing a county meeting, or 
popular assembly, but the grand jury of the 
eastern division of the county of Sussex, 
from the judicial bench, using language to 
this effect:—** It was,’’ his Lordship ob- 
served, ‘‘ very satisfactory to find that agri- 
cultural labourers pursued their usual avoca- 
tions, and that when the pressure upon far- 
mers was greater than at other seasons, so 
few labourers were unemployed. He thought 
they might conclude thence that there was 
no great dearth of employment from the 
fact that the number of offenders from the 
agricultural districts was so small. An- 
other source of congratulation arose from 
this—that the workhouses were by no 
means full, and the number of ablebodied 
paupers was far from being so numerous as 
they generally were at this season of the 
year. These facts were worthy of con- 
sideration. It was highly creditable, and 
must be satisfactory to the farmers and to 
the country generally to know, that not- 
withstanding the great difficulties and pres- 
sure with which they had been surrounded, 
they had taken the best and wisest course, 
both for their own interest and that of the 
community, in keeping their labourers ho- 
nest by affording them regular employ- 
ment. They all knew, however, that they 
could not employ men unless they had the 
means of paying them. It was a well-un- 
derstood fact that there was plenty of agri- 
cultural employment in the county, if the 
farmers had sufficient capital to carry it 
out. He was of opinion that the landlords 
and tenants would find that the course they 
had adopted in providing employment for 
their labourers was. not only their duty, but 
that it would tend 4o benefit them and their 
property.’ Such has been the language 
recently held by this nobleman. I was 
sorry to hear my hon. Friend state that a 
similar course has not been pursued by the 
owners and occupiers of land in Lincoln- 
shire. But I am thankful to say that the 
ease of Lincolnshire is one of the few ex- 
ceptions to the general rule throughout 
England and Wales. I will now state the 
expense of maintaining the poor at differ- 
ent and recent periods. The expenditure 
for the relief of the poor in England and 
Wales for the year ending Lady-day, 1848, 
was 6,180,000/. In the year ending Lady- 
day, 1849, the amount expended was 
5,792,9631.; or a diminution of 287,8022., 
or 6 3-10ths per cent. Now this was the 
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year in which in his speeches of last Ses- 
sion the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire said there was great 
agricultural distress. There has been an 
increase in expenditure on account of the 
poor in only five counties; and those were 
counties where the distress could not be 
attributed to the state of agriculture—Mid- 
dlesex, Warwickshire, Westmoreland, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and Anglesea. 
Comparing the expenditure of 558 unions 
for the half-year ending Michaelmas, 1848 
(the others are not audited), with the ex- 
penditure for the half-year ending Michael- 
mas 1849, the sum expended in the first 
half year was 1,750,000/., and in the 
last 1,653,0001., being a diminution of 
97,0001., or 5 5-10ths per cent. These 
accounts are, I think, satisfactory enough, 
as regards the diminution of expense ; 
but 1 admit that they are open to the 
objection that the diminution of expense 
is owing to the greater cheapness of 
food. This could be no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage in itself, but it is not conclusive. 
I do not rest my case on the diminished 
expenditure ; but I will appeal to a more 
decisive and undeniable test, and that is the 
number of persons receiving relief at cor- 
responding periods of the last and of the 
preceding year. The President of the 
Poor Law Board has had prepared a state- 
ment of the number of persons relieved at 
different periods. The number of persons 
relieved on the Ist of July, in 538 unions in 
England, and 42 in Wales, was, in 1848, 
892,655; in 1849, 827,150, showing a 
diminution of 65,505 persons. The num- 
ber of persons relieved in 560 unions in 
England and Wales, on the Ist January, 
1849, was 987,164; on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1850, only 923,167, exhibiting a 
diminution of 63,997, or of 6 4-l0ths 
per cent. Estimating, for the few remain- 
ing unions, at the same rate, it would ap- 
pear that there had been a diminution of 
numbers of 70,409 persons relieved in Janu- 
ary, 1850, as compared with January, 1849. 
But the diminution of ablebodied persons 
receiving relief is still more remarkable 
and satisfactory. Any discharge of la- 
bourers would, of course, have increased 
the number of ablebodied persons out of 
work, and driven them to the relief lists. 
Such was the effect anticipated; but I am 
most happy to say, that the result has 
been precisely the reverse, and that the 
decrease of the ablebodied persons receiv- 
ing relief is proportionally greater than 
that of other parties. In 590 unions, the 
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number of ablebodied persons relieved on 
January 1, 1849, was 201,644; in Janu- 
ary, 1850, 170,502, showing a diminution 
of 31,142, or 15 4-10ths per cent of able- 
bodied persons. This is so important a 
point, that, even at the risk of wearying 
the House, I must be permitted to insist 
more fully upon it; and, that the case 
may be complete, I will state the per cent- 
age increase and decrease of persons re- 
lieved, and of ablebodied persons relieved 
in every county in England and Wales. 
There are fourteen counties in England in 
which there has been an increase, and 
twenty-eight in which there has been a de- 
crease in the number of paupers relieved, 
and hon. Gentlemen will see that this implies 
a considerable reduction. The 14 counties 
in which there had been an increase in the 
total number of paupers were :—Westmore- 
land, 0.2 per cent; Rutland, 0.2; Devon, 
0.3; North Riding, 0.5; Worcester, 0.9; 
Essex,2; Kent,2.3; Cambridge, 3.2; Hun- 
tingdon, 4.8; Stafford, 5; Durham, 5; Suf- 
folk, 6.5; Lincoln, 7.3; Northumberland, 
7.5. The 28 counties in which there was 
a decrease in the number of paupers, and 
the rate of decrease, were—Salop, 0.6; 
Norfolk, 0.6; Monmouth, 1.2; Northamp- 
ton, 2.9; Oxford, 3.1; Somerset, 3.3; 
Sussex. 3.6; Southampton, 3.9; Cornwall, 
4; Berks, 4; Warwick, 5; Buckingham, 
6.4; Wilts, 6.5; Dorset, 6.9; Glocester, 
7.1; East Riding, 7.3; Surrey, 9.1; Hert- 
ford, 9.4; Hereford, 9.9; Chester, 10.3; 
Bedford, 11.3; Middlesex, 11.4; Derby, 
11.4; Cumberland, 12.3; Nottingham, 
13.5; Leicester, 14.4; West Riding, 22.7; 
Lancaster, 22.8. Im Wales six counties 
exhibited an increase, and six a decrease. 
I may state generally, that of the twenty- 
eight counties which exhibited a decrease in 
the number of persons relieved, a majority 
were agricultural. I am now come to what 
must be admitted as a most important test 
of the condition of the country—the num- 
ber of ablebodied poor in the receipt of 
relief; and [am happy to find that instead of 
there being fourteen counties in which the 
number has increased, and twenty-eight in 
which it has decreased, there are only seven 
in which the number has increased, and 
thirty-five in which it has decreased. The 
greatest increase was in Suffolk, in which 
it was 17.1 per cent. In Huntingdon, it is 
14.9; Lincoln, 10.8; Northumberland, 9.4; 
Rutland, 8.3; Durham, 5.8; Essex, 2.7. 
The counties in which there is a positive de- 
crease are as follows :—Norfolk, 0.3; Wor- 


cester, 0.6; Kent, 1; East Riding, 2.1; 
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North Riding, 3.7; Cambridge, 4.2; South- 
ampton, 6.1; Dorset, 7.9; Sussex, 8.2; 
Buckingham, 8.7; Salop, 9.1; Stafford, 
9.5; Devon, 10.3; Northampton, 10.5; 
Westmoreland, 11.8; Somerset, 13.6; Ox- 
ford, 14.6; Wilts, 14.7; Glocester, 15.2; 
Middlesex, 16.2; Berks, 16.8; Hereford, 
17.8; Hertford, 18; Cornwall, 19.6; Sur- 
rey, 19.8; Leicester, 23.9; Cumberland, 
24.3; Derby, 25.2; Chester, 25.2; Not- 
tingham, 25.6; Bedford, 28.3; Monmouth, 
29.8; Warwick, 32.6; West Riding, 37.2; 
Lancaster, 37.2; totals of 548 unions, 
16.5. In Wales there is an increase in 
four counties, and a decrease in seven. 
The counties in which there is an increase 
were as follows:—Glamorgan, 28.5; Car- 
marthen, 8.8; Montgomery, 6.9; Pem- 
broke, 6.9; totals of 42 unions in Wales, 
3.2. The counties in which there was a 
decrease were these :—Flint, 25.6; Den- 
bigh, 25.5; Merioneth, 2.9; Cardigan, 
2.3; Brecon, 1.8; Anglesea, 1.7; Carnar- 
von, 0.7. Throughout England, and in- 
cluding Wales, the total diminution in the 
number of ablebodied persons relieved has 
been 15 4-i0ths per cent up to January last. 
Now how is this enormous diminution in 
the number gf persons relieved in the great 
majority of agricultural counties to be ac- 
counted for? I ask whether the agricul- 
tural labourer, as well as the interests of 
commerce and manufacture, has not de- 
rived signal benefit from that cheapening 
of produce which has been secured ? From 
the facts I have stated—and they are 
facts beyond dispute—I think I am justi- 
fied in drawing the inference that cheap- 
ness of food has been found to confer a 
great and signal benefit. And taking the 
condition of the poor alone, and resting 
my whole position on that, I say it would 
not be expedient or wise to reconsider or 
repeal our recent legislation. My hon. 
Friend stated that there was observable a 
most satisfactory diminution in the number 
of persons receiving relief in Ireland. It 
appears there is a net decrease of 295,000 
persons receiving relief as compared with 
last year. I am happy to find, from in- 
formation derived from different parts of the 
country, that not only the owners but the 
occupiers of land in many agricultural dis- 
tricts are draining their lands, and introduc- 
ing new improvements, and exerting them- 
selves in every possible way to effect what 
must be effected—an increase of production. 
It is satisfactory to receive such informa- 
tion, although it is only what I expected; 
for I could never believe that the energies 
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of the British farmer would be paralysed; 
but, on the contrary, I felt convinced that 
he would show himself prepared to bear 
up against the pressure, and overcome it. 
At most of the various meetings which 
have been held, it is gratifying to find 
that some one has stood up and stated 
that, even at present prices, a profit 
might be made. One gentleman said, 
that with no greater outlay, but simply 
the application of more labour, he had 
obtained a better profit from his farm at 
present prices than at former ones. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Lincolnshire 
has stated truly that one branch of Bri- 
tish agriculture, the producers of wool, 
at least, are suffering no depression. I| 
expected that my hon. Friend might have 
been induced to see some symptoms of 
hope for improvement in other branches 
of industry from a similar cause, the 
increased and increasing demand of the 
manufacturing districts for agricultural 
produce. Considering, however, the 
Amendment he had to propose, he could 
not, perhaps, pereeive symptoms which, 
under other circumstances, might have 
occurred to him. Under other circum- 
stances, perhaps, my hon. Frignd will see 
in the improvement of manufactures a 
promise of improvement in the condition 
of agriculture. Now, it is not only the 
home demand for wool which has risen, 
but the export of British wool has in- 
creased to an extraordinary extent. The 
quantity exported in 1848 was 3,978,842 
pounds; in 1849, 11,083,645 pounds. In 
the last year, also, when the imports of 
butter and cheese had fallen off, the ex- 
ports of British butter and cheese in- 
creased. I do not think it necessary, 
however, to pursue this part of the sub- 
ject further. I have stated that I do not 
think the agriculturists have that reason 
for despair which they seem to think they 
have; and as for the argument that pro- 
tection should be restored on account of 
the eondition of the working classes and 
of the agricultural labourers of England, 
I think it will be admitted that those 
classes are in a better position than they 
were last year, and that there are fewer 
persons now in receipt of relief than then. 
I will now turn very shortly to a consider- 
ation of the general state of the country, 
as evidenced by our home consumption. 
I find that with the exception of coffee, 
which has fallen off in some degree, the 
consumption of almost every article has 
increased. This increased consumption 
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has occurred in the articles of cocoa, rum, 
brandy, tea, and others. Cocoa, for in- 
stance, has increased from 2,936,64LIb. in 
1848, to 3,233,372lb. in 1849; rum, from 
2,987,492 gallons in 1848, to 3,044,758 
gallons in 1849; brandy, from 1,609,557 
gallons in 1848, to 2,187,500 gallons in 
1849; geneva, from 23,765 gallons in 
1848, to 27,209 gallons in 1849; tea, from 
48,735,696lb. in 1848, to 50,024,688 Ib. 
in 1849 ; tobacco (unmanufactured), from 
27,098,314 1b. in 1848, to 27,480,621 Ib. 
in 1849; wine, from 6,369,785 gallons in 
1848, to 6,487,771 gallons in 1849. The 
imports of salt beef and pork have some- 
what increased; but not more, I think, 
than to counterbalance the diminished im- 
portation of pigs from Ireland, which, com- 
paring the last six months of each of the 
last four years, has been—1846, 203,224; 
1847, 45,664; 1848, 30,414; 1849, 
28,640. I will now refer to the consump- 
tion of another article, which, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, had fallen off—it 
was the article of sugar, which, in a re- 
markable manner, had contradicted all the 
predictions of those who opposed the re- 
laxations introduced by the Government. 
The delay which was interposed in passing 
in the summer of 1848, certain resolutions 
which I proposed as to foreign sugar, 
caused a forced entry of foreign sugar in 
the month of July in that year, and there- 
fore the entries of foreign sugar in the 
two years do not afford a fair comparison ; 
but the whole falling-off in the quantities 
cleared for consumption has occurred, not 
in colonial, but in foreign sugar. The con- 
sumption of West India has increased 
from 2,771,148 ewt. in 1848, to 3,070,273 
ewts. in 1849; Mauritius from 812,808 
ewts. in 1848, to 997,541 ewts. in 1849; 
East India from 1,352,599 ewts. in 1848, 
to 1,356,548 ewts. in 1849; whilst foreign 
had decreased from 1,225,866 ewts. in 
1848, to 497,764 ewts. in 1849. Nor has 
the increased entry of foreign spirits de- 
pressed the home trade. In the quantity 
of British spirits which has paid duty for 
consumption, there has been an increase; 
for in 1848 they amounted to 22,202,379 
gallons, and to 22,920,000 gallons in 1849. 
The quantity entered for consumption in 
Ireland had fallen off upon the year; but 
there has been an increase upon the last 
quarter ending January 5, for in 1848 it 
was 287,969 gallons, whilst in 1849 it 
amounted to 312,696 gallons. There was 
only one other subject of importance to 
which he would refer, and that was to raw 
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materials, which were the means of pro- 
viding employment for our labouring popu- 
lation. I have not the returns for the 


whole year, but on the eleven months end- 
ing December 5th in each year, the follow- 
ing were the results :— 





ARTICLES, 1848. 1849. 





56,822 | 
65,382 | 
119,312 | 


79,976 
61,638 
141,017 


Indigo... ..++.+eseeeee00 
Madder ....cccccccccee 
Madder root 

FIAK  ...cccccccescsesce 
Hemp, undressed ... 
Hides, untanned, dry 
Ditto ditto wet 
Ditto, tanned lbs. 
Iron, unwrought tons. 
Lead, pig and sheet... _,, 
Spelter ...00.sseseveee 

CR II ios occ csvcssccs 
Quicksilver 

MI inc vcccsscsccss 
Wool, cotton 

Ditto, sheep 

Ditto, Alpaca ......... 


698,264 
96,435 
320,806 
953,173 
21,608 
3,293 
11,120 
4,480 
7,125 15,191 
1,504,639 2,229,458 
3,645,371) 4,303,610 
5,769,256 6,255,663 
60,800,579 70,204,837 
944,769, 1,163,317 


122,187 
506,294 


24,542 


14,964 


” 


” 








This table justified the reflection, that 


whilst the people had been employed in| 


the last year, means had been afforded to 
them for a continuation of that employment. 
It had been said that large imports of 
copper ore, consequent upon removing re- 
strictions, would be fatal to the copper 
miners of this country. The reverse had 


been found to be the fact; and I have the 


satisfaction of saying, that the accounts 
from the mining districts of Cornwall were 
exceedingly satisfactory. Employment was 
brisk, and wages were good. The exports 
of British copper, for example, in bricks 


and pigs, had increased, in the eleven | 


,224 


months ending January 5, from 85 


ewts. in 1849, to 153,397 ewts. in 1850; | 


of wrought copper, from 5,156 ewts. in 


1849, to 17,835 ewts. in 1850; and the 


exports of brass of all sorts from 13,094 
ewts. in 1849, to 23,636 ewts. in 1850. 
In fact, there was searcely an article of 
any sort or kind as to which ruin and dis- 
tress had been predicted from admitting 
foreign produce, which had not utterly fal- 
sified that prediction by the facts of in- 
creased production at home, increased ex- 
portations, and increased employment. The 
state of the shipping trade afforded exactly 
the like testimony. Taking the eleven 
months ending December 5, it would be 
found that the number of ships entered 
mwards in the year 1848 had been 24,949, 
of 5,059,000 tons; whilst in 1849 there 
were 28,946 ships, of 5,678,000 tons; 
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1,315,599 1,676,512 | 
911,120 | 
1,545,214 | 
6,902 | 


27,326 | 
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and the number of ships cleared out- 
wards in 1848 were 23,394, of 4,678,000 
tons; whilst in 1849 these were in- 
creased to 25,660 ships, with a ton- 
nage of 5,120,000 tons. From the situ- 
ation I have the honour to fill, my state- 
ment would naturally not be complete if I 
closed it without reference to the condition 
of the revenue. I am happy to say, there 
has been an improvement in every branch 
of the revenue to a greater extent than I 
had expected. The result of the year, 
partly owing to increased production, but 
| still more to reduced expenditure, left an 
excess of income above expenditure upon 
the year ending the 5th January last, of 
2,098,0001. The amount of gold in the 
Bank was another satisfactory sign, for it 
| amounted in round numbers to17,000,0001., 
against 15,000,000/. in the corresponding 
period last year. This fact sufficiently 
rebutted the assertion that it was impos- 
sible to have a large import of corn with 
an increase in bullion. It had been said 
| that much of this amount might be owing 
to importations from California ; but I do 
not think the whole sum derived from that 
place exceeded 600,000/. or 700,0000. 
| But, whilst making these satisfactory 
statements, I heartily concur in the wise 
advice, that we should not be too much 
elevated with the present state of the coun- 
try. I thought it my duty two years ago, 
when great distress and alarm prevailed, 
to endeavour to check the discouragement; 
and I shall think it equally my duty now 
to prevent, as far as in me lies, any undue 
excitement and overweening confidence. 
I have felt it to be also my duty, however, 
when such words were proposed to be 
added to the Address, to state what I be- 
lieve to be the real condition of the country. 
I sincerely hope, then, that no rash specu- 
lation will disturb the general well-doing of 
the people. We have, in my belief, en- 
tered upon a course of sound improvement; 
_and my earnest hope is, that it will, under 
| the blessing of Providence, continue ; and 
| that, notwithstanding its present temporary 
depression, the agricultural interest may 
participate in the general improvement. 
| When it does arise from that state of 
partial depression, its prosperity will be 
based, not upon the delusive foundation of 
protection, but upon the firm foundation of 
its own industry and exertion, on which it 
, could never be shaken. 
| Mr. H. A. HERBERT hoped the House 
would not consider it presumptuous in him 
| to rise at so early a period of the Session. 
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He had had no idea of doing so when he 


entered the House, nor would he now tres- 
pass on their attention, if it had not been 
for some expressions of an hon. Gentleman 
who had moved the Address. Both the 
hon. Member and the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had spoken but little 
of Ireland, and he (Mr. Herbert) presumed 
it was but little on the old principle, that 
‘least said was soonest mended.’’ One 
assertion had, however, been made, which 
evidently seemed to have made a strong im- 
pression on the House. The hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Address said, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer repeated, that an enormous dimi- 
nution had taken place in the number of 
persons receiving. relief in Ireland, and 
from that was deduced a comparative state 
of prosperity, or at all events of improve- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
‘Dispute my facts if you can.” He (Mr. 
Herbert) was not there to dispute the facts, 
but he was there to dispute the deductions; 
and he would now show that the facts 
cited did not necessarily prove an improve- 
ment in Ireland in 1849 as compared with 
1848. The hon. Gentleman said that from 
the returns dated December 9, 1848, it ap- 
peared that the number of those receiving 
indoor relief were 187,803. The exact 
number was only 186,403; but for his (Mr. 
Herbert’s) purpose those figures were near 
enough. In the same report it was stated 
that the outdoor relief on the same date 
was 315,719, but that in December, 1849, 
the number was only 95,449. He (Mr. 
Herbert) contended that that did not show 
any real diminution of destitution. Any 
hon. Gentleman who read that return would 
find that there had been additional house 
accommodation provided for 50,806 per- 
sons. Let any hon. Gentleman go into 
any part of the south of Ireland, and he 
would find whole streets and every building 
erected in them for the purpose of trade or 
commerce converted into workhouses. It 
was also well known that when once out- 
door relief was established in any district, 
a vast mass of imposture was connected 
therewith. It was impossible to check that, 
and consequently the numbers 315,719 did 
not represent the actual destitution that 
existed in 1848. He would appeal to the 
hon. Gentlemen in the House who had 
been endeavouring to work the poor-law 
system in Ireland, if that was not noto- 
riously the case? The right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth, then in 
his. place, stated. in an able speech which 
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he made last year, that he believed there 
would be no safety in Ireland in adminis- 
tering the poor-law, unless they returned 
to the law of 1836. But he (Mr. Herbert) 
would call the attention of the hon. Mem- 
ber to another reason for the diminution in 
the number of Irish paupers. Many of the 
315,000 referred to had migrated to Eng- 
land. He would ask any Gentleman who 
paid any attention to the subject if the 
highways and byways of England were not 
thronged with Irish paupers? He, during 
the autumn spent a few weeks in the south 
of Scotland, and walked through a great por- 
tion of Northumberland, and observed that 
those places were thronged with his unfor- 
tunate countrymen. It might be said that 
they came over to reap the harvest, but 
numbers of them told him that they were 
living on their wits for the last two years; 
and some of them had so completely ex- 
changed the Irish brogue for the Scotch 
twang, that until he spoke to them in their 
own dialect, he could not tell that they were 
Irishmen. Death had also greatly dimin- 
ished the paupers. Many districts had 
been half depopulated by that means. 
Many hon. Members in that House who 
had been in Ireland this season could bear 
testimony to the vast numbers of roofless 
houses and deserted homesteads which 
could be everywhere seen. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had therefore no right whatever to 
infer the increased prosperity of Ireland 
from the diminished amount of paupers. If 
the House would look at the figures in the 
returns referred to, they would find that 
there had been an extraordinary diminution 
of numbers in one week. In the week be- 
fore November 9, they were in round num- 
bers 105,000; the next week they were 
only 95,000. In the margin he found the 
diminution accounted for in these words: 
“This sudden diminution arose from pe- 
culiar circumstances in the Kilrush union.” 
He wished to know what those peculiar cir- 
cumstances were. If outdoor relief were 
to be taken as a test of improvement, then 
there must have been some sudden burst 
of improvement, for there was no outdoor 
relief at all given at that time in Kilrush, 
the most impoverished and bankrupt dis- 
trict in Ireland. Having compared the 
exports of 1848 and 1849, the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the Customs, and 
admitted there was a decrease. He said 
there was an increase during the last quar- 
ter, but took good care not to give the 
figures. He (Mr. Herbert) suspected they 
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were so very small that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman preferred not mentioning them. In 
Ireland they would be very thankful to 
have even a small improvement. They 
were, however, so accustomed, from day to 
day, to hear the voice of woe, to see their 
property passing away from them, to hear 
well-authenticated accounts of destitution, 
and to look absolute ruin in the face, that 
accounts of destitution and misery hardly 
now affected them. The hon. Gentleman 
the mover of the Address laid great stress 
on the diminution of crime. That could 
be accounted for by the proportionate di- 
minution in the population. The hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded to sheepstealing, and stated 
that there had been a diminution in that 
description of crime also. He did not, 
however, allude to the fact that there had 
been so great a diminution in sheep that 
there was hardly one left. He (Mr. Herbert) 
had heard of a dialogue between a Hun- 
garian nobleman and a Scotchman. The 
Scotchman said he had so many sheep on 
his estate. The Hungarian said, he could 
not tell how many sheep he had on his estate, 
but he could tell how many shepherds were in 
his employment. Ifthe hon. Gentleman had 
told the House what diminution had taken 
place in sheep, it would go far to account for 
the diminution in sheepstealers. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ Dispute my facts 
if you can.”’ He (Mr. Herbert) was ready 
to dispute his facts; and he would eall on 
the House to receive with great caution 
anything coming from the supporters of 
Her Majesty’s Government with respect to 
the prosperity of Ireland. He hoped the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
did not think that he spoke with the 
slightest disrespect of the Government; 
but he would show the House that the 
right hon. Gentleman had on other ocea- 
sions made statements concerning Ireland 
which were utterly at variance with the 
actual state of things. In a speech de- 
livered last Session, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“It was certainly very satisfactory to have to 
state, that, with the exception of a very small por- 
tion of Ireland, he did not believe that any assist- 
ance whatever was either wished for or neces- 
sary. The greater portion of the east and north 
of Ireland was not more distressed at this mo- 
ment than the south of England ; and in several 
other parts of Ireland there was not the least need 
of assistance. He might refer to the case of the 
union of Listowel, in which the collection of rates 
had fallen into some disorder. A commissioner 
had been sent down, and within six weeks the de- 
mands due had not only been paid up, but 7002. 
remained to the credit of the union.” 
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But what were the facts of the case? At 
the time the right hon. Gentleman was 
using these words, the debt of that union 
had increased. He (Mr. Herbert) had no 
connexion with the union by property, but as 
it was connected with the county he repre- 
sented, he had taken much trouble in in- 
quiring into the facts of the case, and, as 
far as the accounts and the statements of 
the most intelligent clerk of the union, and 
the admission of the assistant inspector, 
Lynch, could go, as well as that of the 
gentleman who made the report, the union 
was in debt at that time. The guar- 
dians were dismissed and vice-guardians 
appointed in November, 1848; the debt 
then amounted to 5,234/. The right hon. 
Baronet made his speech on the 7th 
February, 1849. A week, however, be- 
fore, the debt had amounted to 5,7291.; 
and yet this was the union that the right 
hon. Baronet had put all to rights —so 
much so that there was 700/. in pocket. 
The vice-guardians continued the manage- 
ment, and by the 4th August the debt 
had increased to 15,9271. The rate in aid 
was actually levied in that union, bankrupt 
as it was. As a proof of what the vice- 
guardians must have thought of the posi- 
tion of the union, he would mention the 
fact that they made an arrangement with 
the Messrs. Russell for a supply of Indian 
meal, on the price of which they con- 
tracted to pay a sum equal to 27 per 
eent. He did not mean to say anything 
to the disparagement of these gentlemen; 
he merely mentioned the fact. When 
the guardians were restored, the first 
thing they did was to strike rates, and 
on one occasion 14s. 6d. in the pound 
was actually agreed to be levied. The 
assistant inspector attended the meeting, 
and what did he do? Why, he endea- 
voured to dissuade the guardians from 
levying so high a rate, and, after some 
correspondence with the Lord Lieutenant, 
the guardians were induced to strike 
lower rates than they intended, and the 
probability was, that the diminished rate 
would be referred to in due time as an 
evidence of returning prosperity. With 
respect to the Amendment, as an Irish 
Member he must vote for it. Under no 
circumstances could Ireland have gone 
through the crisis without much difficulty 
and suffering; but his belief was, that the 
effect of recent legislation had been to ag- 
gravate and increase those difficulties. He 
represented a county (Kerry) in which the 
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In 1835, the amount was 30,9511.; in 
1845, 41,095/.; in 1849, it had increased 
to 155,4171.; while in the adjoining county 
of Limerick it had increased from 45,0001. 
to over 200,000I., while in the same county 
the cultivation of wheat had fallen off from 
1847 to 1848 from 52,000 acres to 32,000. 
He hoped the doctrine of expediency—the 
tyrant’s plea — would no longer be put 
forth as a reason why Ireland’s interests 
should be sacrificed to save a Ministry 
from embarrassment. 

Mr. W. FAGAN said, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had not 
made a single observation pertinent to the 
subject before the House. Respecting the 
improvement of Ireland, he differed from 
the hon. Member, who should recollect 
what was the condition of that country 
prior to and during the potato famine. 
Four millions of the people subsisting on a 
description of food which failed them dur- 
ing a period of three years, and the tenant- 
farmers obliged to dispose of their cattle 
and farming implements for subsistence. 
A better state of things was now in pro- 
gress; and although the improvement was 
not extensive, it was still improvement, and 
gave good indications for the future. Prices 
within the last two months had consider- 
ably improved. In cattle alone the rise 
had been equal to 1/. a head. It had been 
asserted that the Irish workhouses had 
been considerably relieved by the emigra- 
tion of paupers to England. He believed 
that such was the case; and it was with 
much pleasure he stated that many of these 
vagrants had met with employment in Eng- 
land—a circumstance altogether owing to 
free trade. Upon the subject of free trade 
he entirely differed from his hon. and gal- 
lant Colleague, who seconded the Amend- 
ment. He could understand the motive 
and object which Gentlemen opposite had 
in selecting the gallant Officer for that duty. 
Personally, no man was better entitled to 
that compliment, or to any other which 
could be bestowed upon him; but this was 
the gallant Officer’s first appearance, and 
he (Mr. Fagan) could not but perceive that 
the object in selecting him was to indicate 
that his election was an evidence of reac- 
tion against free trade. [ Cheers from the 
Protectionists.| He emphatically denied 
that such was the case, and he thought he 
was in a position to make good the asser- 
tion that protection had nothing whatever 
to do with that election. [‘* Oh! oh!’’] 
He was prepared to make good his asser- 
tion. In the Speech from the Throne an 
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intention was indicated of introducing a 
measure for amending the franchise in 
Ireland. The miserable franchise which 
now existed was one of the main causes of 
the election of the gallant Officer. There 
was so much difficulty in the present system 
that people had grown apathetic, and the 
consequence was that the registry was neg- 
lected. In the city of Cork the registry 
had actually become a nullity. He could 
show that a great number of those who had 
supported the gallant Officer were not pro- 
tectionists; the chairman of his election 
committee was a free-trader. He did 
think that the circumstances connected 
with an election which had made so much 
noise were altogether misapprehended. The 
same result would have taken place al- 
though protection had never been heard of. 
In the great constituency of the county of 
Cork the tenant-farmers were decidedly 
free-traders. These persons have taken a 
different view of that question from the 
farmers of England. Whether that arose 
from the connexion between the landlords 
of England and their tenants being closer 
than that which prevailed in Ireland, he 
could not say; but the fact he had asserted 
could not be disputed. He thought the 
display recently made in many of the dis- 
tricts of Ireland by the landlords, would not 
prove beneficial to them. The course 
adopted by many well-meaning Gentlemen 
of taking advantage of certain political 
views entertained by Gentlemen who had 
never expressed any sympathy with the 
misgovernment to which the Irish people 
had been subjected, was not prudent. He 
believed that the very agitation which pre- 
vailed in Ireland would of itself compel the 
landlords to come to a fair adjustment with 
their tenants, who would then, having an 
interest in the land, become as industri- 
ous as any of the like class in England. 
He was persuaded that protection never 
added a farthing to the poor man’s wages 
in Ireland, and that free trade had had 
nothing whatever to do with the low prices 
that had prevailed in that part of the king- 
dom. With cheap food, it was undeniable 
that both tenants and labourers in Ireland 
must be better off. 

Sir J. B. WALSH contended, in opposi- 
tion to the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, that Ireland had been a peculiar 
sufferer by the abolition of the duties on 
foreign corn. He was at a loss to know, 
notwithstanding the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, where the glowing pictures of 
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prosperity in which the Government in-| agricultural body, all their small towns—- 
dulged were to be found. It was not their | their Readings, their Devizes, and such like 
(the protectionists’) fault that they were | places—must inevitably be involved in the 
not all enabled, on that occasion, to join| same common ruin. Even the tradesmen 
in a loyal and respectful Address to the | of this great metropolis would be sufferers 
Throne, and then to proceed to the busi- | under any great calamity that happened to 
ness of the Session. The Amendment was | agriculture. If the rents on the richest 
in a manner forced upon them by a passage | soils must be reduced to meet the reduced 
in the Speech, which appeared to have profits, everything must not only be re- 
been introduced into it by the Government duced, but swept away altogether—capital, 
for the very purpose of provoking a divi- | scientific applications, and the employment 
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sion. Was it only the owners and occu- | 
piers of land who were interested in this, 
great question? No man who really un- | 
derstood the connexion between the dif- | 
ferent classes of society in this country 
could for a moment believe that the dis- | 
tress and ruin which any injury to the 
agricultural interest could create, would be | 
confined to the agricultural interest alone. 
But the Government had not been content | 
with this mode of disregarding the com- | 
plaints and the meetings of the country ; 
they had actually gone out of their way to 
declare to the whole country that they in- | 
tended that the grievances and the distress 
complained of, should have neither remedy | 
nor consideration. They had chosen to. 


bring forward a gentleman, who, however | 
estimable in private life, was identified | 


with a particular system. It had been said | 
that the name of Napoleon was a sys- | 
tem, and if that of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton was likewise a system, it 
was the system of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. He wished to know whether it 
could be considered a prudent or a wise 
course of the Government not to give to 
one from among their own steady and uni- 
form supporters the complimentary offer of | 
moving the Address in answer to the, 
Speech, but to go to the hon. Member for | 
Wolverhampton, one who had been a mem- | 
ber of the Anti-Corn Law League, and as- | 


of labour resulting from them on the poorer 
soils. When this was done, how was the 
increased poor-rate and the mass of taxa- 
tion on the land, now found so grievous to 
bear, to be provided for with the diminished 
resources resulting from free trade? The 
peculiarity of the poor-rate was, that it al- 
ways increased when the means to meet it 
diminished; and it would soon swallow up 
the whole property vested in those counties 
where poor soils predominated, as it had 
already swallowed up the whole of the pro- 
perty in the south of Ireland. There was 
one thing he had observed Gentlemen op- 
posite always urged, and that had formed a 
large portion of the speech of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that 
was the supposed power of the soil and the 
capability of the farmer to increase the 
quantity of produce. No one was more 
fully aware than himself of the fact that 
farming in England was capable of great 
improvement. He had always encouraged 
improvements on his own estates, and with 
some success; but it appeared to him to be 
a law from which there was no escape, that 
additional produce could only be obtained 
by additional outlay of capital. It was a 
false and erroneous statement to say that 
the English farmer was deficient in indus- 
try—that he was lazy and wanted enter- 
prise. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It was true that in some districts 


sociated with all the movements of that | the farmer had not profited by all the im- 
body. The Ministry that acted thus show- provements discovered; but it was equally 
ed that they were not the principals in this | true that, to enable him to do so, there 
contest, but that the real principals were | must be a large outlay of capital for drain- 
the landed interest of the united kingdom ing, subsoiling, levelling fences, making 
on the one side, and the spirit and power | roads, purchasing expensive manures, &e. 
of demagoguism on the other. He denied | The hon. Member who moved the Address 
all the positions on which the hon. Member | brought forward the case of a farm in Glou- 
for the West Riding and his party had ar- | cestershire, which had let for 20s. per acre 
gued this question. If they looked to the | lately, but was now fetching double that 
people of England and Ireland, they would! amount. But the material ingredient in 
see the manufacturing interest was con- the bargain, by which the House would be 
fined to a very limited area, and that the enabled to come to a right understanding 
agricultural interest, on the contrary, com- | in that case, was but lightly touched upon 
prised four-fifths of the kingdom. If,! by the hon. Member. He said there had 
therefore, any great injury occurred to the | been some draining done; but he should 
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like to know what had been the outlay of 
capital to enable the owner to command 
this great additional rent. The House 
should recollect that the countries with 
which they were forced into competition 
were by no means under the necessity of 
resorting to improvements. On the banks 
of the Mississippi subsoiling was unknown, 
draining did not exist, and the cultivation 
was of the rudest character. They did not 
read their Professors Low and Liebig, and 
had never heard of Mechi and Huxtable. 
They scratched over a piece of ground, 
threw in the seed, and reaped the crop. 
This was done for four or five years, and 
then they treated the next piece of land in 
the same way. Thus the English farmer 
was obliged to be at a great outlay, and 
have recourse to all the arts of science, 
while those with whom he was brought 
into competition carried on their business 
without either the one or the other. The 
match was therefore a most unequal one. 
The law of competition was just this:—A 
little competition, nobody could deny, 
quickened and stimulated; in the absence 
of all competition a man became careless, 
and paid anything but a proper attention 
to his business. But if competition was 
carried too far, it injured and destroyed; 


it plunged individuals or nations into utter 


despair. They were now about to decide 
the question whether the English farmer 
was to have that amount of competition 
which would give him energy and spirit to 
overcome it, or a degree which he was not 
able to encounter, and with which he must 
be overwhelmed. This question, as far as 
experience had gone in the present year, 
seemed to have been decided by the fact 
that any amount of corn could be pro- 
cured at such low prices that the re- 
sources of the English farmer must be 
altogether overtaxed, and they must be 
reduced to the lowest state of depres- 
sion, and—God forbid he should ever live 
to see it!—coincident with that depres- 
sion the manufacturing interests would be 
entirely dependent on the foreign custo- 
mer. Hon. Members opposite had taken 
care that this should be the first subject of 
debate this Session, but they need not 
hope to smother it at once by that policy. 
If they were inclined to let it alone, they 
would be driven by their constituents to 
force it on the attention of the House. It 
was assumed that this was a landlord’s 
question and a landlord’s agitation; but he 
believed that it was totally the reverse. 
He believed the tenant-farmers and the 
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yeomen were far more inclined to reproach 
them with remissness, backwardness, and 
want of energy in their cause, than with 
an undue inclination to forward their own 
interests. The agitation had nothing of a 
factitious or got-up character about it ; and 
it would be continued with that pertinacity 
which Englishmen always showed when 
they felt they had a just and good cause, 
Even if they did not wish it, the Members 
who represented the agricultural interest 
would not be able to avoid bringing this 
subject constantly under the attention of 
the House, He wished, in conclusion, to 
address a few words to those who held that 
most dogmatic pretension that there was 
something in the decision of the legislation 
on this subject of a final and irreversible 
character; that it was not susceptible of 
reversion. That he utterly denied. The 
whole character of their legislation for some 
years past had been purely experimental. 
They were always trying some new experi- 
ment—always acting upon one theory or 
another—and always casting aside the con- 
clusions of all their experiments. Hada 
legislation like this the right to arrogate to 
itself finality? The very circumstance of 
their legislation being experimental sup- 
posed that it must be tested by the result ; 
and they were imperatively bound to change 
if that result should deceive the expectation 
or belie the predictions of its projectors. 
It was sometimes said to be irrevocable 
because it was founded on the deliberate 
decision of both Houses of Parliament. 
The hon. Member for the West Riding, at 
a recent meeting at Leeds, said that out 
of the whole House of Peers he believed 
there were but twelve who in their hearts 
were favourable to the measure of free 
trade. That was the only conclusion in 
which he entirely concurred with the hon. 
Member for the West Riding; and the 
first point in this irrevocable and final le- 
gislation was, that it was passed against 
the convictions of one branch of the Legis- 
lature. With regard to the section of the 
Conservative party who fortified by their 
votes the measures of the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth, he knew 
they were placed in a difficult position. 
They believed, doubtless, that they were 
forced to sacrifice their own individual opin- 
ions to maintain the merits of that great 
party, the existence of which they believed 
essential to the good of the country; but, 
admitting that construction of their con- 
duct, and admitting also that the right 
hon. Baronet was a conscientious convert 
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to free-trade doctrines, it was impossible 
that two hundred Gentlemen should, at 
the same moment, have been also con- 
vinced, as it were, by an electric shock. 
He gave those Gentlemen eredit for the 
disinterested character of their vote; but he 
could not but believe that vote was given 
against their own deliberate conviction. 
And then it could not be alleged that the 
question was decided according to the opin- 
ion of the majority of the constituency of 
this country. It was certain that an in- 
disputable majority of the constituency 
were in favour of protection, and returned 
a majority of that House with the belief 
that they would vote for protection. It 
must be owned that the question was car- 
ried against the recorded sense of the con- 
stituency, and against the real convictions 
of a great majority of the representatives 
themselves; and how, then, could it be pre- 
tended that this experimental piece of le- 
gislation must now be considered as final 
and irrevocable? With this fresh in their 
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hope that our example will speedily lead to a great 
and general diminution of those obstacles which 
previously existed to a free intercourse by sea be- 
tween the nations of the world.” 


This passage, of course, excepted the Uni- 
ted States, the self-protective character of 
whose policy was sufficiently indicated by 
the message of the President, to say no- 
thing of the actual exclusion of British 
manufactures. Another paragraph was as 
follows :— 

“ Her Majesty greatly laments that any portion 
of her subjects should be suffering distress ; but 
| it is asource of sincere gratification to Her Ma- 
| jesty to witness the increased enjoyment of the 

necessaries and comforts of life which cheapness 
| and plenty have bestowed upon the great body of 


| Her people.” 


That, again, must be supposed to intend 
the exception of that portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s people the colonists, who were re- 
| duced to the lowest state of ruin and dis- 
_tress. He had observed that the right hon. 
| Gentleman the Member for Manchester, in 





recollections, and, still more painfully fresh, | ® recent speech, had said that it would be 
the disastrous results of this experiment, |a blessing to this country if the colonies 
he trusted they would never hear again of | could be swept away altogether. He did 
its irrevocable character. The House would , 90t expect to hear such a sentiment from 
be forced to record its vote on that ques- | one who had enjoyed the honour of a seat 
tion; but the agricultural Members would | at the Councils of Her Majesty. He con- 


feel it their duty not only to divide them, | fessed that he was struck with amazement 
but to discuss the question in all its bear-| When he found that the hon. Member for 


ings, and to advocate a return to protection | the West Riding—that illustrious disciple 


again and again during the Session. He 
trusted they would be met with fair argu- 
ments and with a candid spirit; and he 
hoped no attempt would be made to extin- 
guish discussion, on the pretence that the 
present debate, and the division which would 


ensue, would place it in the position of fait | 


accompli, a conclusion at which he could 
assure them the country would not allow 
them to arrive. 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY moved 
the adjournment of the debate. [ Loud cries 
of ‘No, no!” and ** Goon!”’] He bowed 
to the decision of the House, and would 
take that opportunity of alluding to certain 
peculiarities of the Royal Speech. He 
deeply regretted that all mention of one 
great portion of the British empire was to- 
tally left out, just as if the colonies of this 
great empire were no longer of any import- 
ance to the State. He must also make 
a remark upon one paragraph in the 
Speech :— 


_‘* With regard to those foreign States whose 
Navigation Laws have hitherto been of a restric- 
tive character, Her Majesty has received from 
nearly all of them assurances which induce Her to 


of peace—preaching to the people in words 
| which, if he (Mr. Grantley Berkeley) knew 
anything of the English language, were the 
| words of disaffection and revolution. Hav- 
ing, in the first place, devoted his talents 
—those talents which they all knew him to 
possess ; and his eloquence—his “ una- 
| dorned eloquence’’—to the abolition of the 
state, army, and navy of this great empire, 
he thenturned round, and when he found that 
it suited his purpose to do so, preached up 
war and disaffection. The hon. Member had 
tauntingly observed that the agricultural in- 
terests had beenrecently exhumed fora party 
purpose; but the fact was that those inte- 
rests had been foully and most unconstitu- 
tionally murdered. It was admitted on all 
hands that there ought to be a reduction 
of taxation ; but in what better way could 
the Government reduce taxation than by 
raising a supply from the pockets of the 
foreigner? It was idle to say it was all 
a question of rent. He could assure the 
House that if every sixpence of rent were 
taken off the light hill land in the county 
with which he was connected, it would be 
still impossible to farm the land to profit 
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at the present prices. The Manchester 
school were endeavouring to stir up ill 
feeling between the landlords and the ten- 
ants on this question, just as they had en- 
deavoured to do on the game-law question; 
but it was to be hoped that their iniqui- 
tous designs would be foiled. The hon. 
Mover of the Address had alluded, when 
referring to the game laws, to a tenant 
in his (Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s) county, 
named Josiah Hunt. Now it so hap- 
pened, happily or unhappily, that this 
man was a Quaker, a tenant of a small 
farm, whose word was not held at the 
valuation of a single farthing, and who 
had been employed at the last election to 
bribe the voters against him (Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley); and as some of the money 
had not been accounted for, it was be- 
lieved that it was still in the Quaker’s 
pocket. Nothing could be more disgrace- 
ful than the treatment the tenant-farmers 
had experienced. If any complaint was 
made of their distress, or any demand of 
justice, the hon. Member for Manchester, 
with that gentleness which so well became 
his cloth and cut, threatened them with 
the destruction of the House of Lords. 
He had never read speeches so fraught 
with danger and delusion to the people in 
general as those of the Manchester school; 
and in reply to these men he would say 
that free trade had been given to the coun- 
try when the country was not in a fit state 
to receive it, and that the burdens of the 
farmer ought now to be taken off, and the 
malt tax removed. With reference to the 
game laws, about which the hon. Member 
fur Manchester, who sometimes overshot 
the mark, was so fond of talking, it was 
perhaps necessary to say that another 
Quaker had given evidence before the 
Committee upon the subject, in which he 
declared that he had not taken any part, 
active or inactive, to get up a cry in the 
county of Fife against the game laws. He 
referred to that to show the fallacies which 
had been resorted to in reference to the 
game laws by these free-traders when they 
designed to sow disaffection between land- 
lord and tenant. Did the Government 
imagine that they had given free trade a 
fair trial? He was a free-trader, and he 
answered that they had not. Free trade 
was hurried on the country in a most un- 
becoming manner. The country was not 
put in a condition to receive it, and was no 
more fit for it when it was passed into law 
than the colonies had been prepared for 
abolition at the time that that measure was 
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forced upon them. In order to have fair 
free trade, the burdens which now weighed 
so heavily on the farmer should be removed, 
and the malt tax should be abolished. If 
Government were not in a position to do 
so, they were not in a position to institute 
free trade. He hoped that hon. Members, 
in recording their votes on this question, 
would be uninfluenced by the base threats 
which had been held forth, that in the 
event of any effort being made to relieve 
the distress of the agriculturists, riots 
would spring up in all parts of the country, 
and that, in fact, England would be on the 
eve of a civil war. The country was at 
that moment threatened with more serious 
disturbance than had ever menaced it be- 
fore. It was intolerable that the tenant- 
farmers should not be permitted to meet 
in a constitutional manner to give expres- 
sion to their wishes and declare their grie- 
vances, without the interference of a vile 
mob. They found that at Reading, Bed- 
ford, and other places, persons were sent 
to the meeting who had no single stake in 
the county; and then they were told when 
these meetings were so disturbed, that these 
people had been constitutionally defeated 
by the rabble sent to disturb them. Now 
he fancied that the farmers of this country 
had a right to meet and discuss this ques- 
tion. If the arguments were correct, if 
trade was in a flourishing state, was that 
a reason why the agriculturists were to be 
lost sight of ? Were they not a vast por- 
tion of this empire? Tad not our chief 
prosperity sprung from that interest ? Was 
that to be totally forgotten, and were they 
to be content with a mere allusion to it in 
the Speech from the Throne? He held 
that the agriculturists of this country had 
been ill used by the present Government, 
that their interests had been lost sight of. 
For nearly seventeen years he had been 
a supporter of the Government, and had 
never spoken against them before; but, 
free-trader as he was, he must confess 
that free trade had been a most deceptive 
measure. When he was making that as- 
sertion, he knew that numbers of free- 
traders who still adhered to the principle 
in his own county were of the same vpin- 
ion. They thought that though the mea- 
sure might be properly founded on princi- 
ple, it had been placed on a wrong footing; 
that much haste had been exercised in the 
matter; and that unless something was 
done, the agricultural interest must go to 4 
fast and overwhelming ruin. He, there- 
fore, trusted that the House, in coming to 
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a vote on this question, would do justice to 
that oppressed and too quiet class; and 
that they should see the agricultural in- 
terest return at last to its proper state in 
the country. 

The Marquess of GRANBY moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he would not 
oppose the Motion for the adjournment; 
but he hoped that it would be understood 
that the division should be taken to-mor- 
row night. He would wish to be made ac- 
quainted with the feeling of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite on the subject under discus- 
sion, especially of the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that he shared 
in the hope of the noble Lord that the de- 
bate would be closed to-morrow evening; 
but he could not be guilty of the presump- 
tion of giving a pledge for himself or 
others. The duration of the debate would 
very much depend on the conduct of Gen- 
tlemen at both sides of the House, and 
past experience had taught them that the 
noble Lord did not always find it an easy 
matter to exercise that influence which he 
ought to possess over his own supporters. 

Debate adjourned. 

The House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve o’clock. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 1, 1850. 


Minvutes.] New Warit.—For Windsor, v. Lord John 
Hay, Steward of the Manor of Northstead.—For Col- 
chester, v. Sir George Henry Smyth, baronet, Chiltern 
Hundreds. ¥ 


TRANSPORTATION TO THE CAPE. 

Mr. ADDERLEY begged to ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, whether the Order in Council 
making the Cape a penal settlement had 
been revoked ? 

Mr. HAWES replied that the order had 
been revoked. 

Mr. ADDERLEY wished to inguire in 
the next place whether the Neptune con- 
viet ship had been removed from the Cape, 
and if so, what was its destination? He 
also wished to know if there was any truth 
ina rumour that Sir Harry Smith was to 
be removed in consequence of the late pro- 
ceedings of the Government ? 

Mr. HAWES, in reply, said, that or- 
ders had been given some time ago for the 
removal of the Neptune from the Cape, | 
and that her destination was Van Diemen’s 
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Land. There was no foundation for the 
rumour that Sir Harry Smith had been re- 
called. 


SESSIONAL ORDERS—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. HAYTER moved that the Sessional 
Orders for the conduct of the business of 
the House be read and agreed to. 

The Clerk at the table proceeded to read 
the Orders seriatim. 

On Order 86, 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

‘« That at the time fixed for the commencement 
of Public Business, on days on which Orders have 
precedence of Notices of Motions, and after the 
Notices of Motions have been disposed of on all 
other days, Mr. Speaker do direct the Clerk at 
the Table to read the Orders of the Day without 
any Question being put.” 


Mr. HUME said, that that Order was 
an alteration proposed by himself on the 
former practice of the House, under the 
impression that it would prove advanta- 
geous to the public service. But he found 
that great advantage had been taken of it 
to stop and impede the discussion of ques- 
tions of the utmost importance, and many 
hon. Members had been deprived of the op- 
portunity of bringing forward questions in- 
teresting to their constituents and impor- 
tant to the public at large. Another evil 
which had arisen from it was, that very 
great confusion in the transaction of pub- 
lic business prevailed at the end of the 
Session. After the two years’ experience 
which they had had of this Order, he sub- 
mitted to the House that it would be better 
to return to the old state of things, in 
which every Member had the opportunity 
of gaining the attention of the House. He 
should move, that the Order just read be 
deferred for a day or two, in order that the 
House might take his Motion into consider- 
ation. 

Mr. J. E. DENISON said, in the Com- 
mittee which sat for the arrangement of 
public business, no decision had been come 
to on this point, because the Order had 
emanated in the first instance from the 
House, and was under its consideration at 
the time of its sitting. He did not agree 
with the hon. Member for Montrose, that 
any disadvantage or inconvenience had 
arisen to the public service from its in- 
troduction. Under the former Order, 
great confusion and inconvenience had 
arisen from hon. Members never being 
able to know beforehand what subject 
would be discussed in the course of the 
evening. To correct that evil this Order 
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was adopted, and the experience of two 
years had, in his opinion, fully proved its 
advantages. He trusted, therefore, that 
the House would abide by this Sessional 
Order. 

Mr. HENLEY suggested that the hon. 
Member for Montrose should defer the 
matter until another occasion. 

Mr. HUME: That was his Motion. He 
wished merely to postpone the considera- 
tion of the Order. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought that the 
present arrangement had been productive 
of very great convenience. Under the for- 
mer practice, any hon. Member, when the 
Order of the Day was read, had the power 
of introducing any Motion relating to any 
other subject. And it was quite true, as 
his hon. Friend the Member for Malton 
had stated, that it was utterly impossible 
for hon. Members to know beforehand what 
would be the subject for discussion in the 
course of the evening: for whatever was 
the Order of the Day, Motions might be 
brought on respecting Canada, Australia, 
or any other subject wholly different from 
that to which the Order of the Day re- 
ferred. The House found the inconvenience 
arising from this practice to be so great, 
that it resolved to put an end to it, and 
they adopted this Sessional Order, under 
which the House had, during the last Ses- 
sion more particularly, got through a great 
deal of business in a satisfactory manner 
in a remarkably short space of time, with- 
out any impediment being placed in the 
way of hon. Members bringing forward Mo- 
tions of public importance. With this ex- 
perience of the benefit accruing from this 
Sessional Order, he thought that hon. 
Members would do well to maintain it. 

Mr. HERRIES thought the rule might 
be postponed for a few days for future 
consideration. He should support the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS hoped that no 
time would be wasted in the discussion of 
the Order. He thought it was perhaps 
rather early for the House to discuss its 
advantages or disadvantages. It was not 
a new measure which the House was called 
upon to adopt on the instant. It was a 
measure which had worked well in the 
judgment of nine-tenths of the Members 
of the House who took an active part in 
the public business. He hoped that the 
question would be at once decided. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that he well re- 
collected what took place when this subject 
was under discussion on a former occasion. 
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His hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
proposed a series of resolutions, the effect of 
which that hon. Gentleman had not well un- 
derstood beforehand. In fact their effect had 
taken the hon. Member completely by sur- 
prise. The hon. Member had proposed 
them as an experiment, and he now re- 
quested the House to consider whether 
they had worked well. With regard to 
what had fallen from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, he (Mr. Hors- 
man) did not think that the business of 
the House had been conducted in a satis- 
factory manner; he considered that it had 
been most unsatisfactory. 

Mr. BROTHERTON thought that the 
experiment which had been tried during 
the last two years had worked very well, 
and to the advantage both of the public 
business and of hon. Members. 

Mr. HUME wished before the House 
divided to say a few words in reply. His 
object had been not to thwart but to pro- 
mote the public business of the country. 
He considered it was one of the chief 
duties of the House to give every facility 
to the people to make their complaints in 
that House. But he found that the with- 
drawal first of Thursday, then of Wednes- 
day nights from the Members, for Motion 
nights, had placed the whole of the time 
of the House at the disposal of the Minis- 
try, from whose neglect a great deal of 
business was required to be done at the 
latter end of the Session in a most hurried 
and therefore defective manner. He, there- 
fore, wished to have an opportunity of 
laying before hon. Members in a more de- 
tailed manner the inconveniences which had 
resulted from the adoption of this order. 
The objection of which the noble Lord 
had made mention, of not knowing what 
subject would be discussed, he (Mr. Hume) 
was prepared to meet by a Motion that 
hon. Members should be required to give 
previous notice of their intention to move 
anything on the Order of the Day. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 81; Noes 
151: Majority 70. 

List of the Ayes. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Baillie, H. J. 


Baldock, E. H. 
Banks, G. 


Bremridge, R. 
Bright, J. 
Broadwood, H. 
Bromley, R. 
Brooke, Lord 
Bass, M. T. Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F, Burghley, Lord 
Best, J. Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Blewitt, R. J. Chatterton, Col. 
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Christopher, R. A. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cobden, R. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Conolly, T. 
Disraeli, B. 
Drummond, H. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 

Fox, W J. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Granger, T. C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henry, A. 

Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Jackson, W. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P, J. L. 
Knox, Col. 
Loveden, P. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lushington, C. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Meagher, T. 
Manners, Lord G. 
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Maunsell, T. P. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 
Neeld, J. 
Newport, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
O’Conner, F. 
Packe, C. W. 
Portal, M. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Smith, J. B. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stuart, J. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Waddington, D. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Williams, J. F 
Worcester, Marq. of 
TELLERS. 
Tiume, J. 
Horsman, E, 


List of the Noes. 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Aleock, T. 
Arkwright, G. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Bailey, J. jun. 

Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Bernal, R. 

Bernard, Visct. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brown, W. 

Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Childers, J. W. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cocks, T. S. 

Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cowan, C, 

Cubitt, W. 

Currie, H. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Deeds, W. . 
Denison, E. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncan, Viset. 
Dunean, G. 

Dunceuft, J. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 


Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellis, J. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, W. 
Fagan, W. 
Farrer, J. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Foley, J. H. H. 


, Fordyce, A. D. 


Forster, M. 

French, F. 

Frewen, C. II. 

Glyn, G. C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greenall, G. 

Grenfell, C. P. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 

Gwyn, H. 


Hallyburton, Ld. J. F.G. 


Hamilton, J. H. 
Harris, R. 

Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heald, J. 

Heneage, G. Hl. W. 
Heyworth, L. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, P. H. 
Humphery, Ald. 
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Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Kildare, Marq. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Legh, G. C. 


Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 


Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Loch, J. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maitland, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Martin, J. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Milton, Visct. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Monsell, W. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Naas, Lord 

Ord, W. 

Oswald, A. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 

Pelham, hon. D. A. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
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Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pigott. F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Power, Dr. 
Pugh, D. 
Ricardo, O. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sandars, J. 
Serope, G. P. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Somerville, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. P. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, H. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 
Tynte, Col. C.J. K. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walter, J. 
Welby, G. E. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Willyams, H. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J.S. 
Wyville, M. 
Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Denison, J. E. 
Brotherton, J. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. HUME said, he was aware that 





there were many inconveniences attending 
the old system, and that under the pre- 
sent system the greatest possible oppor- 
tunities were afforded for impeding public 
discussion; and the time would come, if 
they went on much longer as they were 
doing now, when none but Ministers would 
have the opportunity of claiming the atten- 
tion of the House. At the present moment, 
if anything disagreeable to Ministers was 
coming on, they adopted the means of pre- 
venting a House being formed, and Gen- 
tlemen who had no communication with 
the Ministers had no opportunity of bring- 
ing forward their complaints. These were 
the reasons why he was anxious this Order 
should not pass; he would not be denomi- 
nated factious by taking another division. 
He bowed to the decision of the House; 
he would fight again and again against 
such contraction of popular rights. He 
thought he had reason to know that the 
House was encroaching rapidly on the 
rights of the people of this country. 

The remaining Sessional Orders were 
then agreed to. 
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ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

The Marquess of GRANBY said, in 
the observations which he should feel it his 
duty to make on the Motion and Amend- 
ment before the House, he should confine 
himself entirely to that paragraph in Her 
Majesty’s gracious Speech to which the 
Amendment was directed. He thought it 
would be generally admitted by the House 
that it would be impossible for his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Lincoln- 
shire, and those who entertained similar 
views, to agree to that paragraph in the 
Speech of Her Majesty without moving an 
amendment to it. That paragraph stated 
that Her Majesty had great satisfaction in 
congratulating the House on the improved 
condition of commerce and manufactures; 
and it went on to say, that Her Majesty 
regretted that complaints had proceeded 
from the owners and occupiers of land. 
Now, when it was remembered that these 
complaints did not proceed solely from the 
occupiers and owners of land, it did seem 
to him that there was some intention on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
insult an important part of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. He did not think the Mover of 
the Address would have assured the House 
that that language was not intentional, 
and that it was an oversight on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, at least, though 
there might not be an intention among 
them to extend any measure of relief to 
the agricultural interest. But what had 
been the language of the hon. Mover of 
the Address. He said, adverting to that 
particular question, that he now came to 
that part of Her Majesty’s Speech, in 
which she regretted to find complaints pro- 
ceeding from the owners and occupiers of 
land, and the hon. Member repeated those 
words with a sneer; but he (the Marquess 
of Granby) could not think that sneer 
would be responded to in that House. He 
believed the distress of the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land would receive the sympa- 
thy not only of that House, but of the 
country; because every thinking man must 
know that they could not be distressed 
without the labourers also suffering. That 
was admitted by the only Member of the 
Government who had yet spoken—the 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—who stated that the labourers 
participated in the distress which prevailed; 
and that distress fell mainly upon the 
small tenant-farmers. Let the House re- 
member that those farmers constituted a 
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very large class. According to Mr. Spack- 
man’s tables, the number, including the 
small tenant-farmers of Ireland, was equal 
to that of all the males, above 20 years of 
age, employed in the entire manufactures 
of the country. They were a class that 
had ever proved loyal to the Sovereign— 
ever ready to come forward to defend the 
constitution. They essentially belonged 
to the middle classes, to whom it was 
mainly due, under Providence, that we had 
been saved from those convulsions which 
had overthrown the constitutions of foreign 
countries. Upon them rested the stability 
of the empire. The distress was admitted 
to exist, and the reason now assigned for 
it was the abundance of the harvest. 
Could any man who reflected that above 
ten millions of quarters of grain had been 
imported within the year into this country, 
entertain a doubt as to the cause of the 
lowness of prices ? No doubt there had 
been an abundant wheat crop last year, 
but then the crop of barley had been a de- 
ficient one, and it should be recollected 
that the value of barley amounted to two- 
thirds of that of wheat. Again, he should 
like to know how it happened that the dis- 
tress this year was attributed to an abun- 
dant harvest, while last year the prevailing 
distress was alleged to have arisen from 
the deficiency of the crops. He would 
wish to know in what year and under 
what circumstances the agricultural interest 
might expect to be prosperous. There had 
been lately large meetings held throughout 
the country; and though some variety of 
opinion was exhibited at them, arising 
from the varied composition of the assem- 
blies, it was at all of them clearly stated, 
that at present prices they could not culti- 
vate their farms at a profit—that no mere 
reduction of rent would enable them so to 
do—and that they were unfairly placed in 
relation to untaxed nations with which they 
were required to compete, and that Parlia- 
ment must either relieve them from the 
burdens which pressed upon them, or else 
afford them some protection against the 
foreign grower. He would say, therefore, 
that when such language was generally 
used, the House had a right to attend to 
it. They had been told also that the 
working classes had been greatly bene- 
fited by the adoption of the system of 
free trade, and the consequent reduction in 
the price of food :— 

“ That it is a source of sincere gratification to 
Her Majesty to witness the increased enjoyment 
of the necessaries and comforts of life, which 
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cheapness and plenty have bestowed upon the 
great body of Her people.” 


But what benefit was it to have food cheap 


if they at the same time deprived the peo- | 


ple of the means of procuring it? They 
should recollect that the number of la- 
bourers engaged in agriculture was far 
greater than the number employed in 
manufactures, and that in consequence of 
their legislation the agricultural labourer 
was at this moment worse off than he was 
previous to the introduction of the system 
of free trade. Those who were employed 
received reduced wages, and the reduction 
of wages was in a far greater proportion 
than the reduction that had taken place in 
the cost of the necessaries of life; for it 
should be recollected that it was not the 
cost of bread alone, but the cost of cloth- 
ing, and fuel, and house-rent, and other 
necessaries, that must be taken into ac- 
count. But this was not all—the number 
of those employed was day by day de- 
creasing, and labourers were constantly de- 
prived of all means of earning any subsis- 
tence whatever. His right hon. Friend 
had quoted from a report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, in order to show that a re- 
duction had taken place in the amount of 
rates; but at a meeting of farmers, which 
he had attended the other day, in his own 
neighbourhood, it was stated that they had 
done all in their power to employ their la- 
bourers, but that they could do so no 
longer, as they had no money to pay them. 
But there was another cireumstance to be 
taken into consideration. The whole re- 
duction in the poor-rate was, after all, only 
7 per cent. That’ was compared with 
1848; but if his right hon. Friend had 
compared last year with 1845, he would 
see that the case was very different. 
What, then, became of the diminished 
burdens? There was another point upon 
which much ignorance prevailed. Of late 
years the farmers, instead of sending the 
unemployed labourers to the union work- 
house, sent them to the roads, where they 
were paid by a parish rate. In estimating 
the actual amount of pauperism, that ele- 
ment was generally omitted, though it 
formed an important item in the whole. 
A great deal had been said of the pros- 
perity of the lower orders; but he referred 
those who maintained the existence of that 
prosperity to the letters on the subject of 
‘Labour and the Poor,”’ which daily ap- 
peared in a morning journal, as well as to 
the comments of that journal upon those 
statements, to prove that the contrary was 
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the case. In those articles it was stated 
that many of both sexes commit petty 
offences in order to have a week, or even a 
longer term, of good feeding, pleasant so- 
ciety, warmth, rest, and idleness—which 
have only the name of a gaol, and the 
trifling drawback of confinement to qualify 
‘their attractiveness; while strong, stout, 
/hale young men stand shivering about the 
| streets, or creep into the Refuge, unable 
to earn their own livelihood. 








‘«They are willing to work hard, but work is 
| not to be had ; and food, firing, and clothing can- 
not be obtained without labour, excepting under 
| union-house discipline or prison disadvantages. 
| This is an unhealthy state of things, which can- 
| not possibly be permanent, for either we must 
| find some means of controlling this formidable 
| force of a pauperised population, or we must be 
swallowed up in its surging waves.” 

He agreed with every word of that par- 
agraph. The great desideratum was the 
employment of the people; and if it was 
wished to benefit the lower orders, their la- 
bour should be effectually protected against 
the competition of foreigners. The state 
of Ireland had been adverted to; but what 
was the fact ? Within fifteen months there 
had been 598 deaths from starvation in 
that country, so found by coroners’ juries 
alone. He did not say that this was owing 
to free trade, or to any other legislative 
measures ; but he did say that the normal 
distress of Ireland was greatly aggravated 
by free trade and the general course of le- 
gislation. The farmers were deprived of 
their market, and the labourers were rob- 
bed of their daily bread. What was then 
to counterbalance that state of things? It 
was said that commerce and manufactures 
had increased; but supposing that state- 
ment to be true, was that increase likely to 
last? It had been urged by the hon. 
Mover of the Address, and also by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding on a recent 
occasion at Sheffield, that the reason free 
trade had conferred such benefit on the 
country was the great increase of trade in 
the home market. What, however, was 
the fact? He would, with the permission 
of the House, read a letter from one of the 
principal manufacturers on that very sub- 
ject. That letter was addressed to him (the 
Marquess of Granby), but it was perfectly 
applicable to the case in point :— 

“ Dear Sir—In reply to your letter, inquiring 
as to the present trade in Sheffield, and its future 
prospects, &c., now, and for three months preced- 
ing Christmas, the general trade of the town has 
been very good. I never remember the work- 
people being so fully employed ; but this is caused 
almost entirely from foreign demand, for the United 
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States, South America, and the East Indies. I do | 
not find that the orders for the home trade have 
improved much, except from the great manufac- 
turing districts in Lancashire and Yorkshire. I 
know of many parties exclusively engaged in the 
home trade who have travellers out continually, 
and they still complain that business is far from 
being good, very different to what it used to be ; 
and as to the agricultural districts they say it is 
quite ruined. 

“ Being engaged myself both in a home and fo- 
reign trade, I find no improvement in the former ; 
and judging from the cireumstance of a good many 
retail shops in the principal business street of the 
town being unoccupied, and have been for more 
than twelve months, that there is a cause at work 
which produces this. 

“ However the great problem of free trade may 
be solved, whether as a benefit or otherwise in the 
aggregate to this country, there is no question 
but thousands will be ruined in working it out. 
These sudden and extreme changes in an old con- 
stituted country like this are always injurious. 
Changes ought to be slow and gradual in their 
operation, injuring none, but to work benefit for 
all. A moderate fixed duty, say 6s. to 8s. on corn, 
would never have been felt. This country has 
risen to its greatness by protection to its industry. 
Only let us look at America, profiting by the past 
experience of this country, its President recom- 
mending in his last speech an inquiry into the im- 
port duties, with the view of further protecting 
their own manufactures ; this does not suit our 
free-traders. I have heard expressions from some 
who say it is the black spot of the speech. 

“Tt is generally thought that this will be a good 
year of trade ; some say a very great one; but 
this opinion is expressed by those exclusively en- 
gaged in foreign markets. 

“ But all this improvement may be ascribed to 
the natural working of events. We have hada 
long depression, and we have had repeatedly so 
before, but there has always followed years of pres- 
perity, and why may not the present work from the 
same causes ? The Continent, by its political con- | 
vulsions, has been closed to us till lately, which pre- 
vented them not only being buyers but producers. | 
and precluded them from competing with us in the 
various markets they used to send to—viz., North 
and South America and the East Indies; the con- 
sequence is that the markets in those quarters 
have been cleared of goods, which in itself will 
account for the present demand from those various 
places. An immense amount also of merchandise 
has been sent from this country to California ; 
and not only what has gone from here, but the 
British goods that have been sent from the United 
States, from South America, our own colonies, 
and the Eastern Archipelago, have been very con- | 
siderable, which has tended to clear the markets, 
and which is another cause for the impetus which | 
has been given to our manufactures. It is to be | 
feared, if carried too far, the reaction may be se- 
rious. I have written these few cursory remarks 
as they have occurred to me. Hoping you are 
well, I remain yours truly, 

‘« Sheffield, Jan. 12, 1850. 


After the statement made by the hen. 
Member for the West Riding, he (the Mar- 
quess of Granby) had written to the same) 
gentleman, and, with the permission of the 
House, he would read his answer :— 


* 
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“ My Lord—In reply to your Lordship’s letter 
of the 27th inst., inquiring whether there is any 
alteration in the circumstances of the home trade 
since I wrote my former remarks, I beg to state I 
find there is not; but as a satisfaction to myself, yes- 
terday and to-day I have called upon several houses 
exclusively engaged in the home trade, as manufac- 
turers, factors, &c., and none of them have par- 
ticipated in much improvement. One house [ 
called upon, the principal of which told me he had 
been out for three months before Christmas, and 
he said every county he went into he found busi- 
ness as bad as it could be; many of his customers 
unable to meet their bills, from the depression 
existing; indeed, he observed that he thought 
matters worse since Christmas. I wished this 
house to state their views on paper, but in Shef- 
field they seem to have an objection to do so. This 
house is highly respectable and of old standing, 
Another establishment I called upon, who are 
largely engaged as manufacturers of fine stoves 
and fenders, entirely for the home trade ; it is one 
of the principal houses in the kingdom ; their opin- 
ions they have embodied in a note, which I enclose. 
The silver and plated manufacturers have also 
experienced a very long period of bad trade ; it is 
rather better at present, arising from some large 
orders for a steam navigation company ; but apart 


Answer to 


‘from that, they are doing nothing like the busi- 


ness they formerly did. This trade is now in 
fewer hands, and less people employed. 

“Thave no objection, my Lord, to my state- 
ments being read; but as I have always shunned 
politics, I should not like my aame being used, 
and the houses whose opinions I have given, also 
object to their names being made public. Jam 
aware this militates against the testimony, but 
your Lordship may rely on the credence of what 


| I have stated.—I have the honour to remain, 


your Lordship’s very obedient servant, 


The communication referred to in that let- 
ter he would also take the opportunity of 
reading to the House :— 


“Dear Sir—In reply to your inquiry of this 
morning, relative to the present state of trade in 
our business, we are just in a middling way—cer- 
tainly not brisk. The country trade is not good 
—the large manufacturing towns, although im- 
proving, have not yet recovered from the shock 
of 1848, and the agricultural districts—say Nor- 
folk, Sussex, Essex, and Cambridgeshire, which 
help us so considerably when they are lively, ap- 
pear at present to be quite prostrate. We sup- 
pose them suffering from uncertainty and other 
causes consequent upon the present transition 
state of the laws governing the price of corn. 


| Everybody appears to be expecting a good year 


of business is at hand; but we must confess our- 


| selves at a loss to see where the trade is to come 


from, unless the orders from abroad be very con- 
siderable, which, of course, we should indirectly 
profit by.—We are, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

= Sheffield, Jan. 29, 1850. —.. 


These documents showed no such great 
prosperity as had been predicated, at least, 
as regarded the home trade of the country; 
and, moreover, it was clear that as the agri- 
cultural interest went on towards a state of 
still more depression, the home trade would 


still further decline. To show the import- 
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ance of the home trade, in comparison | ton trade or manufacture as the type of all 
with the foreign trade—that trade so much | the rest, the results would be seen by this 
relied upon—he would trouble the House | general abstract :-— 

with a few statements. Taking the cot- 
































| Total Value | Exports to Cenicininditn 
| : Total Value | Exported F oreign Exports to | Consumed in Seone seit 
| Years. sr a British Parts, British Home Colonial 
* | Possessions , ex British | Possessions. Market, % 
| : 7 Markets. 
included. Possessions. 
| | £. | £. | £. £. £. £. 
| 1820... 51,532,354 | 16,517,768 | 13,191,951 3,325,797 35,014,630 38,340,633 
| 1830... 49,730,296 19,428,664 15,832,984 3,595,680 30,301,632 33,897,312 | 
1840... | 61,387,077 | 24,668,618 | 17,376,460 7,292,158 | 36,718,459 | 44,010,617 
| 1845... | 63,327,283 | 26,119,331 | 18,787,077 7,332,354 | 37,208,052 | 44,540,406 
| 1846... 60,440,623 25,599,826 | 18,580,411 7,019,515 34,840,052 41,860,310 
| 1847... 45,910,991 23,333,225 | 17,751,001 5,582,224 22,577,766 28,159.970 
Totals | 332,328,624 | 135,667,412 | 101,519,784 34,147,728 | 196,661,336 | 230,809,248 
| 1848... 52,778,319 22,719,846 | 18,015,056 4,704,790 30,058,473 34,763,263 
| 1849... 57,670,929 26,857,783 19,817,115 7,040,668 30,813,146 37,853,814 
442,777,872 | 185,245,041 | 139,351,955 45,893,186 | 257,532,955 | 303,426,325 
| 





The importance of the home market to the | them, not only for the sake of the agricul- 
cotton trade was not, therefore, capable of | turists, but for their own, to consider that 
being exaggerated, it was so very great. all-important question. Let them not think 
It had been said that free trade was a be- they could evade it, or that, by throwing 
nefit; but if so, why was it not extended slight and contumely on the President of 
to every article? The produce of the | the United States, they could deter Ame- 
manufactures of Nottingham and Leicester | rica from pursuing the course she thought 
were protected by a duty of 10 per cent. | best suited for her prosperity and inde- 
Why, therefore, refuse a similar protection pendence. These were important matters, 
to agricultural produce? Much had been not only to the agricultural interest, but 
said of the exports of this country, and to every interest—to every Englishman. 
they had been compared with 1849 to show | What those who opposed Her Majesty’s 
their increase; but he apprehended that if | Government said was this, that if free trade 
they were compared with 1845 it would be | were to be the order of the day, let that 
found that they had dwindled down to | prineiple of free trade be fully carried out; 
nothing, though 1845 was only a year of | let it be fully, fairly, and impartially carried 
ordinary commercial and manufacturing | out into practical operation. If free trade 
prosperity. The foreign trade of England | must be the order of the day, let the prin- 
had been alluded to, but those who made | ciple of it be applied to such communities 
the allusion were afraid to look at the mes- | as Manchester, Derby, Leicester, and Not- 
sage of the President of the United States | tingham; let them feel within themselves 
on the case. The total amount of the fo- | the benefits of free trade, and let them 
reign trade was as follows :— | permit the owners and occupiers of land to 
Exports to Continent of Europe... £22,845,624 cultivate that land in the manner which 
oe United States ......... 10,974,161 | seemed to them the most advantageous. 
————— | The landed interest complained that they 
£33,819,785 | were not allowed to cultivate tobacco—that 

The exports to the United States were, | they were not allowed to cultivate beetroot 
therefore, one-third of the whole foreign | —that they were not allowed to cultivate 
trade of the kingdom. But suppose the | barley freely for the purpose of making 
United States put her threats in execution, | malt. They complained of all these lets 





and placed a high protective duty on fo- 
reign cotton, or refused to allow her raw 
cotton to be exported at all, what then 
would be their position, not only as to the 
export trade with America, but with all 
the countries of the world? He implored 


and hindrances, and they had a right to 
tell the world that such injustice was no 
longer to be borne, and they had a right 
to demand upon those grounds, as upon 
every other, that they should meet with 














fair and impartial legislation. For these 
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reasons he should give to the Amendment 
his most hearty concurrence and support; 
and let him, at the same time, warn hon. 
Members that, in spite of the threats of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League—in spite of the 
indifference of the Government, the farmers 
of England would make themselves heard; 
and the landed interest generally being 
conscious of the integrity of their motives— 
being fully impressed with the justice, the 
humanity, the patriotism, and the nation- 
ality of their cause—were resolved to up- 
hold that cause to the utmost of their 
power, in the full confidence that an en- 
lightened public opinion would declare in 
their favour. 

Mr. J. E. DENISON said, that he 
was at all times unwilling to occupy the 
time of the House, and nothing should at 
that moment have induced him to trespass 
upon its indulgence, except a strong sense 
of the importance of the question which 
they would that night be called on to de- 
cide, to the landed interest itself, and the 
pressing necessity to all interests, but es- 
pecially to the interests of the land, that a 
speedy settlement of the question should be 
arrived at. As an owner of land he was 


deeply interested in the present debate. 
He would ask, what was the subject be- 


fore the House? It certainly was not a 
question as to the repeal of the corn laws, 
for those laws had been already repealed; 
but the question was, whether certain words 
should be introduced into the Address to the 


Crown—certain words as to the difficulties | 


under which the agricultural interest la- 
boured. If they were not, in consequence 
of the Amendment, to proceed to do any- 
thing, then it did appear to him inconve- 
nient that such words should be introduced, 
as their only effect would be to increase and 
prolong uncertainty. 


merely to pledge the House to a recon- 
sideration of recent measures, but that 
they should return to that course of policy 
which they had so recently abandoned. 
He considered it very fortunate that an 
opportunity was at length afforded for a 
fair and calm discussion of the great ques- 
tion under dispute, for of late the public mind 
had been so excited upon these topics that 
there had been nothing like free or fair 
discussion. As an instance he might men- 
tion a county not far off, where great pro- 
mise was held out of a full discussion by 
rival champions on either side, but it ended 
by one party insisting upon considering the 
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The intention, how- | 
ever, of those words appeared to him suffi- | 
ciently plain—their intention was not, 
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question by daylight, and the other by can- 
dlelight ; so a great opportunity of enlight- 
enment to the public had been lost. Still 
he could not help thinking that a great 
many of the mists and cobwebs which hung 
before men’s eyes had already been re- 
moved and swept away. They could scarcely 
have forgotten that a meeting held in Lin- 
colnshire not long ago, had been summon- 
ed to discuss not only the agricultural diffi- 
culties of the country, but the distress 
which existed throughout the various 
great interests of the nation. The Col- 
league, however, of the hon. Gentle- 
man, who presented the petition that 
emanated from that meeting, in moving 
the present Amendment, had congratulated 
the House on the commercial and manu- 
facturing prosperity of the country. After 
that admission from the hon. Gentleman, 
it would not be easy for the people of Lin- 
colnshire to deny that the commerce and 
manufactures of England were in a healthy 
condition. Then, although much had been 
said of the change made in the naviga- 
tion laws, it appeared that that change had 
not by any means produced the effect which 
had been anticipated ; and with that sin- 
gle remark, he should return to the ques- 
tion of land. Under what circumstances is 
this House called upon to change its po- 
licy ? All the great industrial interests 
were in a thriving state. Land alone was 
under pressure. Surely it would have been 
well, if the landlords had, before this time, 
considered and taken measures on their 
own behalf to meet the difficulties by which 
they were at present surrounded. As owners 
of land, they should have seen how best 
they could improve the land. They should 
have taken measures to encourage their 
tenantry to find employment for labour. 
But had they been so engaged? On the 
contrary, the country had been excited, 
public meetings had been called, at which 
all troubles had been embittered by politi- 
eal acerbity, and not seldom by personal 
invective. Of the noble Lord who last ad- 
dressed the House, he wished to speak with 
perfect respect; he lived in the neighbour- 
hood of the noble Lord, and he should cer- 
tainly say nothing derogatory to his high 
character ; the personal character of the 
noble Lord was justly held in the highest 
esteem; but he could not help noticing the 
curious manner in which the noble Lord 
appeared to select his topics, and to suit 
them to his audience. Lately, when ad- 
dressing large bodies of the tenant-farmers 
at public meetings, the noble Lord told 
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them that it was idle to think of occupy- | 
ing land, and that as to paying rent it was | 
entirely out of the question; that the land- | 
lords and tenants were rowing in the same | 
boat, and must all be ruined together. But 
the thing he complained of was this, that 
they would not row—they would neither 
take an oar themselves, nor encourage | 
others to do so; the stream was strong, 
the cataract thundered below, but they 
told their crew that there was no use in 
disturbing their minds, no use whatever in | 
struggling. The noble Lord opposite was 
a great master of the human mind: he 
knew that it was a common failing of his 
countrymen to like to be told how very ill 


they were off; the noble Lord told the, 


farmers they would be ruined, and he was 


cheered; that they could pay no rents, and | 


he sat down amid thunders of applause. 
But the noble Lord would to-morrow have | 
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97 were illegal, and could not be supported 
by any existing law. As to the future pros- 
pects of agriculture, he could not doubt 
that the loss of the exclusive supply of the 


| great markets of this country would for a 


time be prejudicial to the agricultural in- 


, terest; but it was the duty of those who 


were connected with that interest, either as 
landlords or occupiers, to make the best ar- 
rangements in their power to meet the al- 
tered state of things, and not to assume be- 
forehand that the difficulties were of that 
extreme nature which the advocates of pro- 
tection asserted. Already there were in- 
dications of those qualities by which those 
difficulties were to be met by the farmers. 
There was a greater discrimination as to 
| the value of different qualities of land than 
tenants were formerly in the habit of be- 
| stowing on that matter. Good land now 
found tenants readily, while bad land could 


to go back to the country, and to tell his | scarcely be let at all. As he had said, he 


hearers that the battle of protection had | 
been fought and lost. Then they would | 
ask what was to be done? It was not 


for him to answer that question. It was a| 


was not one of those landlords who were 
fortunate enough to own much good land; 
but if the result must be that some dimi- 
nution of his income should take place, he 


very delicate question: it might be a very | should find consolation in the additional 


difficult question to answer—it involved | 


considerations between landlords and ten- 
ants, with which he would not have med- 


dled, but these announcements of the noble | 


Lord extended far beyond his own imme- 
diate sphere. Ile had begun by saying 
that he spoke there as one of the landed 
interest, and he was unfortunately an 
owner of bad land, therefore liable to suffer 
more than those who were owners of good 
land. Now, it happened that he had re- 
cently had a farm out of cultivation; a 
tenant-farmer came to look at it, but he 
observed, the Marquess of Granby had told 
them that they were to get back protection, 
and he would wait and see how events turned; 
and thus uncertainty, attended by all its 


evil consequences, aggravated our difficul- | 
ties. Something was said in the Amend- | 
ment about local burthens. Did the noble | 


security of land, when it rested on its own 
firm basis, instead of being supported on 
‘the crutches of law—in belonging to a 
rich and prosperous community, instead of 
|a poor and declining one. It was the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country 
| that had given the value to the land; to 
'commerce and manufactures we must look 
'to restore and to uphold its value. He 
had had a seat for many years in that 
| House, but he had never given a vote with 
/more confidence in its right, in its justice, 
‘and in its necessity, than he should that 
night give against the Amendment. 

| Lorp NORREYS could have understood 
| the necessity for an Amendment if no allu- 
sion had been made in Her Majesty’s 
Speech to the depressed state of agricul- 
ture, and if no other opportunities would 
be afforded for the discussion of agricultural 





Lord act as a magistrate? The noble taxation during the present Session; but as 
Lord said no. He wished the noble Lord | there would be more than usual opportuni- 
would turn his attention to the manage- | ties for discussing the question of taxation, 
ment and reduction of county rates. These from the fact of there being a surplus in the 
rates were self-imposed, they were under | revenue, he saw no necessity for that part 
the control of the justices. They were of of the Amendment. Whenever the ques- 
great importance, and nothing like that! tion of taxation came fairly before the 
economy was observed in their adminis- | House, he should consider it his duty, as 
tration which might be found in the ma-/ the representative of an agricultural con- 
nagement of public affairs. In his own) stituency, to endeavour to obtain such re- 
county, on one occasion, he had found! lief as was practicable for the landed in- 
by instituting a strict examination, that; terest. He had resisted the Motion of the 
out of 130 items charged in an account,| hon. Member for Buckinghamshire last 
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the county of Lincoln. He was the only 


in the hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- | Member within that county who had been 
chequer, he did not think it a very honest | returned to that'House on free-trade prin- 


course to be voting one day for the mainte- | 


nance of establishments, and then next day 
to be holding out to the agriculturists the 
possibility of reducing several millions of lo- 
cal taxation. He expressed a hope that 
some real and specific measures would be 
proposed, and not mere motions for com- 
mittees, or vague resolutions, which he 
characterised as delusions on the agricul- 
tural body. He saw no advantage in that 
part of the Amendment which alluded to 
recent legislative measures. It evaded 
the question of any opinion on future le- 
gislation on protection, whilst it was, he 
thought, calculated to give an indirect en- 
couragement to that agitation which had 
lately been carried on, and which he con- 
ceived was keeping up a panic prejudicial 
to the agriculturists, and raising false hopes 
and expectations amongst them. The agri- 
culturists had been told in 1846 that they 
had only to stand out against any change 
whatever, and that they were certain of 
success. It had appeared to him that those 
who were holding that language were ex- 
citing hopes which would be disappointed. 
It was equally clear to him now, that those 
who in 1846 had raised expectations which 
were disappointed, and who were now hold- 
ing out a moderate duty on corn, were a 
second time leading on the agricultural 
body to indulge in hopes and expectations 
which were again doomed to be cruelly dis- | 
appointed. He thought the only prospect of 
relief for the land was such as could be ob- 
tained by a reduction of taxation, from a 
wise and prudent economy in the public 
expenditure; and as there would be various 
opportunities during the present Session 
for the consideration of that subject, he 
could see no advantage to be derived by | 
departing from the usual course on these oc- 
easions by the introduction of an Amend- 
ment to the Address to the Throne. 
Captain PELHAM said, as a new Mem- | 
ber, he had some justification in taking up 
the time of the House, and he hoped he 
should be able to satisfy hon. Gentlemen 
that he had some reason for addressing | 
them on a subject which, personally, was 
not agreeable to him, He had been long 
anxious to avoid the duties of public life; | 
but having taken the step to come into 
Parliament for a most independent borough, | 
he considered it his duty on the present 
occasion, in consequence of the turn the | 


debate had taken, to refer for a moment to | 


ciples; and he admitted that the Amend- 
ment which had been proposed, coupled 


with the remarks made upon it by the hon, 


Mover, had placed Gentlemen like himself, 
who were connected closely and intimately 
with the agricultural interest, in some little 
difficulty with regard to the vote he should 
have the honour to give for the first time 
in Parliament. He would commence by 
saying that if he took, as he did, his place 
upon the Ministerial benches as a free- 
trade Member, he was not disposed to yield 
to the hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition 
side of the House the exclusive right of arro- 
gating to themselves the title of being the 
farmers’ friends. It had been assumed by 
these hon. Gentlemen that Her Majesty’s 
Government and their supporters were in- 
different to that distress which, there was 
no question, prevailed in the agricultural 
districts of the country. Now, if he sup- 
posed that that imputation was founded in 
justice, he should have no hesitation, from 
the respect he felt for that class of the 
subjects of the empire, the landowners and 
occupiers of land, to vote against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; but so far from that being 
the case, he believed that there was no dis- 
position to turn a deaf ear to the state- 
ments of hon. Gentlemen opposite, made 
on the part of the agricultural interests of 
this country, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had exercised a wise discretion 
in not adopting such terms as were now 
proposed to be introduced into the Address. 
His hon. Friend the Member for South 
Lincolnshire had last night made some re- 
marks, in many of which he (Captain Pel- 
ham) cordially concurred. That hon. Gen- 
tleman had addressed the House in a 
tone and manner which reflected credit; 
and, sharing as he (Captain Pelham) 
did in some respects the opinions then ex- 


| pressed, he felt it incumbent on him to 


state shortly why he was not prepared to 
vote for the Amendment. He could not 


| forget, that on the opposite side of the 


House sat those who were in the habit, not 
of contenting themselves with saying that 
the agricultural interests were in distress, 
and that there ought to be alleviating mea- 
sures passed to enable them to get through 


‘the difficulties of that distress, but that it 


was possible and desirable to return to 
system of protection for the maintenance 
of those interests. Therefore, with every 
respect for hon. Gentlemen opposite, he 
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yiewed with suspicion the wording of the 


Amendment. He believed, that if success- | 
fulin defeating Her Majesty’s Government | 
on the present oceasion, they would not | 


content themselves with acting on the terms 


of that Amendment, but that they would | 


endeavour to do that which they maintain- 
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|interest—he alluded to an alteration of 
| the law of settlement, which would greatly 
affect the condition of the agricultural 
labourer and occupier of land. He con- 
tended that the time had arrived when 
| the total abolition of the law of settlement 
| was demanded by the interests of the work. 


ed was necessary for the prosperity of the | ing classes, and more particularly by the 
landed interest and the interest of the employer of the agricultural labourer, in 
country at large, namely, to go back to| order to carry out that proper system of 


that system of protection which had been | 


abandoned by the general sense of the coun- 
try. He conceived that the landed interest 
had great reason to complain of the manner 
in which, in some respects, they had been 
treated. He was not surprised that hon. 
Gentlemen should complain of the manner 
in which the corn laws had been repealed; 
but when they went back to the country, 
and said that the measure had been carried 
by stealth, he begged to remind them that 
since the right hon. Baronet the Member 


cultivation which ought to take place. He 
| went further, and said that there were 
great difficulties in the way of landowners 
,in this country in giving that encourage- 
_ment, by the application of skill, industry, 
and capital, to the cultivation of land, which 
_they were called upon to put in practice by 
| the Ministerial side of the House. He be- 
lieved that in a minor degree measures 
similar to those adopted to facilitate the 
transfer of property in Ireland would be 
necessary also in this country. But in 











for Tamworth had proposed the repeal of | giving his support to propositions intended 
the corn laws, there had been a general for the relief of the agricultural interest, 
election, and that the public opinion of the he never would be prepared to advocate any 
country had then ratified the change. He measure which, while benefiting one class, 
believed that the prosperity of the landed | would do injustice to other classes. His ob- 
interest did not depend on measures con- jection to the corn law had been this, that 
ceived in the spirit which had characterised it was unjust to other classes; and, that 
all the corn laws that had passed that House | being unjust to other classes, it was eventu- 
from 1815 to 1846, but that it depended on ally prejudicial to that interest for whose be- 
the general prosperity of the country. He | hoof it was more particularly enacted. If, 
might, without presumption, profess to be | then, he supported Her Majesty’s Ministers 
conversant with the opinion of the agricul-|on the present occasion, he by no means 
tural interest; and in the views he should | meant to preclude himself from exercising 
express he could not be accused of being , his judgment upon all those discussions of 
indifferent to the success of the experiment the Session, which hon. Gentlemen con- 
of free trade. He thought, then, the con- | nected with the agricultural interest might 
clusion had been hastily drawn that the feel disposed to originate. At the same 
experiment of free trade had totally failed. | time, let not these hon. Gentlemen expect 
He would maintain that free trade was still him to take the step in a hurry which 
an experiment, and he regarded the present | the hon. Member for West Gloucestershire 
distress with great confidence, as not being seemed to have taken—to vote against Her 
likely to be permanent. The present low | Majesty’s Ministers. There might indeed 
prices had been, he thought, caused by the | be occasions when he would sacrifice his 
stimulus given to production abroad, and he own private opinions, in order to keep out 
did not believe that the importation in ordi- | of office those who, he believed, would not 
nary years would equal what it had been of | be content with such a moderate proposi- 
late; butat the same time he was sufficiently tion as that now before the House, but who 
acquainted with the agricultural interests, to | would wish to return to that vicious system 
feel that those interests, subjected as they | of legislation which he, for one, though in- 
were to competition, ought to be relieved terested in the prosperity of agriculture, 
from the burdens of taxation. He would | congratulated himself had been abandoned 
not confine himself entirely to matters of; by the deliberate opinion of the country; 
local taxation; he had always looked for-| and he must say upon this point that he 
ward as a consequence of free trade to/ considered it very unfortunate that the 
the necessity which would arise and lead | farmers of England should at this moment 
toa revision of the taxation of the coun-| be bolstered up with the delusive prospects 
try. There was one measure which would | which were being continually held out to 
be of great service to the agricultural | them by hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
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of the House. At the same time, although 
upon the present Motion, he should be found 
voting with the Members for large consti- 
tuencies in the north of England, yet he 
could not approve of the language of op- 
probrium, reproach, and menace which 
some of those hon. Members had used to- 
wards the agricultural interest. If they 
thought it right to use such language be- 
fore their constituents, he hoped they would 
not degrade the character of that House by 
treating with contumely the complaints and 
constitutional demands of the country in- 
terest, however mistaken they might think 
them. He had now stated the grounds 
upon which his vote would be recorded, and 
he had to thank the House for the kind 
and patient attention with which this, his 
first address, had been received. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER would have been 
more satisfied if his hon. and gallant Friend 
had followed in the wake of his noble rela- 
tive (the Earl of Yarborough), with whom 
he (Mr. Christopher) had been so long as- 
sociated in defending the cause of agricul- 
tural protection within the walls of that 
House. The hon. Member for Malton and 


other hon. Members had professed to con- 
gratulate themselves that this important 
issue would be determined by the vote of 


to-night. Now, he could tell them that 
they were most grievously mistaken. The 
present course taken by that (the protec- 
tionist) side had been forced upon them by 
the manner in which the agricultural in- 
terest had been mentioned in Her Majes- 
ty’s Speech. Her Majesty’s Ministers in 
that Speech did not sympathise with the 
agricultural interest; they did not even ac- 
knowledge that any distress existed; and 
in proposing the Amendment, they were 
not actuated by the slightest idea of show- 
ing disrespect to Her Majesty, for they 
treated the Speech as that of Her Minis- 
ters only. [Colonel SistHore: Hear !] 
Her Majesty’s Ministers did not even ac- 
knowledge the existence of any well-found- 
ed cause of complaint on the part of the 
agriculturists. They did not even acknow- 
ledge that any distress existed at all; and 
therefore it was that he, as an independent 
Member, having seen the distress that pre- 
vailed in his own county, came forward to 
oppose the Address. He had witnessed 
the deepest distress in his own neighbour- 
hood; and he had lately seen his county 
(Lincolnshire) assembie in the most in- 
clement weather for the purpose of declar- 
ing their distress, and calling for relief 
from the Legislature. That meeting, too, 
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was not called by the owners of land, 
No, they were, on the contrary, rather 
backward, and they were accused of being 
apathetic in consequence. But when they 
were spoken to upon the subject, they re- 
plied that the requisition should be first got 
up and the meeting organised by the ten- 
ant-farmers, and not by the landlords, and 
then they would follow. The tenant-far- 
mers of Lincolnshire sent round the requi- 
sition of their own accord for signature, 
and then forwarded it to the high sheriff of 
the county, and he did not believe there 
was a single signature of a landlord affixed 
to it until the farmers had all signed. The 
result was a meeting of upwards of 15,000 
people ; and to show that the labourers 
fully agreed in the objects of their em- 
ployers, he should state that they were 
gathered in crowds round the railway sta- 
tion, where they cheered loudly every train 
that arrived, bringing fresh numbers to the 
meeting. He could, therefore, deny the 
assertion made in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, that this was regarded as a land- 
lord’s question, and not as a tenant’s or 
labourer’s question. He believed it would 
be found that the pauperism of the county 
of Lincoln had increased to a very alarm- 
ing extent. They were told the remedy 
would be found in farming high, and in 
bringing sufficient capital to the cultivation 
of the soil. Now, if it were true that the 
poor-rates had enormously increased in 
that county, where the general system of 
management and of letting the farms was 
so good as to afford an example to the 
whole of England, what must be the ulti- 
mate effect upon the rest of the English 
counties? They were told by the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Address, that 
the landed interest ought to act upon the 
mercantile system of buying in the cheap- 
est and selling in the dearest market; but 
it was forgotten that in all the operations 
connected with the land, especially in those 
districts where the poorer soils had been 
brought into cultivation, the amount of 
rent to the farmer was a very small sum 
in the expenditure—so much so, that in 
the course of the ordinary fluctuations of 
the county market, the amount of a very 
few shillings a quarter in the price of 
wheat would absorb the whole rental of 
the farm. He would submit to the House 
some practical observations bearing upon 
the present condition of farming, for the 
truth of which he was able to vouch. They 
related to a farm in his own possession, 
situated in one of the poorer districts, and 
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Now, what was the consolation held out to 
them by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? He told 
them that they had recovered from as 
great a depression as the agriculturists in 
1835. The two cases, however, were very 
different. In 1835, there was great de- 
pression in consequence of the great abun- 
dance of the harvest; but now the evil 
arose from the admission of foreign corn, 
which was brought in at the rate of 
1,000,000 quarters a month, and in a year 
of unusual abundance at home they were 
exposed to the competition of all this fo- 
reign grain. It might be said, this im- 
portation was beneficial to the country at 
large, and that the agriculturists were 
bound to remain silent; but he wished to 
know on what grounds those who held out 
the prospect of prosperity to the farmers 
based their statements. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer held out to them the 
hope of prosperous times; but if they were 


£1,995 





Deficiency as above ......... 


not to obtain better prices for agricultural | 


produce, he should like to know how that 
prosperity was to be realised. He ventured 
to say, that if the present policy was per- 
severed in, instead of having the agricul- 
tural districts in a flourishing state, they 
would, in course of time, have the wretched 
scenes of misery and famine that had been 
witnessed in Kilrush enacted in every 
union in England. The reason why, on the 
present occasion, they had departed from 
the usual course of aequiescing in the sen- 
timents of the Speech, was because they 
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had been compelled to take that course 
from the terms of the Speech itself. For 
| himself, even if he had stood alone, he 
could not have expressed acquiescence in 
the statement that there were merely com- 
plaints from the agricultural districts—as 


g| if those complaints were a mere shadow, a 


| delusion, and were made merely for the 
|sake of keeping up the rents. He was 
| willing to admit that, in times of compara- 
| tive searcity, corn should be admitted from 
all the markets of the world ; but it did 
not follow that such should be the ordi- 
inary rule of procedure. They were told 
that duties should be levied only for pur- 
poses of revenue, and that this was so in 
all cases where they were now imposed. 
This might be all very well; but, whether 
they were for purposes of revenue or not, 
they operated as a protection in favour of 
the particular interest to which they re- 
lated. Why did they keep up their pre- 
sent excise laws? The fact was, the ag- 
ricultural was the least favoured interest 
in the country. If he were told that it 
was impossible to grow the tobacco plant 
at any profit in this country, he would 
‘only ask that they should give them a 
trial. He asked for free trade to that ex- 
tent, and that the farmers should be al- 
|lowed, when they found that they could 
‘not grow wheat on account of the compe- 
_tition of the foreigner, to grow something 
else. If they were told they could not 
grow tobacco, because there would be no 
profit, his answer was, that that was the 
farmers’ affair only. This, however, he 
did know, that there were soils in this 
country and in Scotland which were better 
fitted for the growth of tobacco than any 
of the soils in Germany; this he was able 
to say, from having been made acquainted 
with the process of cultivating the plant 
when he was in Germany. In conclusion, 
he begged to express his ready concur- 
rence in the Amendment, for which, ac- 
cordingly, it was his intention to vote. 
Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH: I wish 
to disclaim on my own behalf, and on that 
of many who sit around me, the imputation 
which has been cast upon this side of the 
| House, that in opposing the Amendment 
| of the hon. Baronet, we deny the prevalence 
| of agricultural distress, or desire to evade 
| the acknowledgment of its intensity. For 
| one, I can truly say that I would not sup- 
_port the Address if I conceived that it im- 
| plied anything of the kind. But I believe 
that it was not so intended by those who 
framed it; and I am sure that it will not 
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be so understood by the country. We dif- 
fer with you not as to the fact of distress, 
but as to the remedy, and as to the cause. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down is probably much better acquainted 
than I am with the state of feeling on 
this important subject in England; but 
the Amendment contains the significant 
phrase, ‘‘ especially in Ireland;’’ and I may 
be pardoned for saying that I think I know 
what are the sentiments of the people of 
that country, atleast, as well as the hon. Gen- 
tleman. Were I as disposed to be hyper- 
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hon. Baronet the Member for Radnor- 
shire (Sir J. Walsh), has told us, that 
until very recently Ireland ‘‘ enjoyed”’ pro- 
tection. Let me remind the House what 
sort of enjoyment that was, whose loss we 
are expected to deplore. I shall not ad- 
vert to the year 1835, or any other year 
when the country was exposed to that ter- 
rible affliction, a superabundant harvest. 
I will not take for illustration a year of ex- 
traordinary depression of price, or adversity 
of the seasons. I will ask you to recur to 
the condition of things which existed in Ire- 








critical regarding terms as that hon. Gen- | land in 1834. I do so for two reasons— 
tleman, 1 might construe his account of | first, because its features are indelibly im- 
the manner in which agricultural meetings | pressed upon my own memory; and, se- 
have been got up in certain counties dur- | condly, because the average price of wheat 
ing the autumn as an unintentional admis- | for the five preceding years having been 


sion of what has uncharitably been laid to 
your charge on more than one occasion, 
namely, that the tenant-farmers have been 
put forward in the front of the battle, and 
that the proprietors of land were anxious 
to commit those whom they could influence, 
to take part in this controversy, before they 
came forward themselves. But however 
this system of management may have been 
pursued, or however successful it may have 
been in England, it certainly did not seem 
to answer on the other side of the Channel. 


You have called upon the people of Ireland | 


for sympathy and support upon the ques- 
tion of protection, and your call has been 


above 60s., nobody can say that it is not a 
fair period to take as an example. Such 
were the statements made to Parliament 
at that time of the state of the labouring 
population with respect to the want of em- 
ployment, and such the condition of things 
regarding the oecupancy of land, that this 
| House, in an Address to the Crown, re- 
quested that a Commission of Inquiry should 
be appointed to investigate locally and mi- 
nutely into the truth of the allegations 
/ made, and to report the result. I had the 
honour of being entrusted with a portion of 
| that inquiry, and I can speak with confi- 
| dence, therefore, of what we found. The - 








in vain. You asked the verdict of the | hon. Baronet (Sir J. Trollope) alluded last 
towns of Ireland, and their verdict is| night to what had been done in Lincoln- 
against you. You appealed for judgment! shire under protection. I will tell the 
to the agricultural classes of Ireland, and | House what was done and left undone in 
their judgment has been given in condem- | Galway—a portion of the Queen’s domi- 
nation of your policy, and in bar of all | nions not less in area or population—dur- 
your propositions for a return to protection. | ing the existence of the same legislative 
From one end of the kingdom to the other, | system. That county was one of those 
from Kerry to Down, and from Wexford to | into the condition of which it became my 
Mayo, the same response has been unmis- | duty to examine. And what did I find ? 
takeably pronounced, that to the labourers | That notwithstanding all the vaunted bene- 
and occupiers of land no benefit would ac- | fits of a high price for corn, agriculture was 
erue from a reversal of the policy of 1846 so backward and production so limited, that 
regarding free trade, or a reversal of the | pasture was the rule, and tillage the excep- 
policy of 1847 regarding the poor-law. | tion; that want of agricultural employ- 
Bitter experience of the system, of which ment was general and permanent, while 
protective duties and no efficient poor-law | remunerative wages for a day’s work was 
formed essential parts, has taught the in-| comparatively rare. Nay, down to the 
dustrial classes in Ireland that they have | latest days of protection the same features 
nothing to gain by its resuscitation. At|are observable, indicative of the want of 
the last—the eleventh hour they have| agricultural improvement. Out of 742,805 
severed causes with you; and there is no-| arable acres, there were in 1847 not above 
thing which they less desire than to see | 172,345 acres under tillage crops suitable 
restored again that unnatural system, un-| for human food. For the purposes of the 
der which they have not forgotten that | inquiry to which I have referred, I selected 
they sank into a physical condition | for specific investigation parishes dissimi- 
which was a disgrace to the empire, | lar and remote from one another, in order 
and a byword throughout the world. The' that I might be enabled to form a fair 
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general estimate. Among them was the 
parish of Killimore, a secluded district, 
wholly agricultural, but having the ad- 
vantages of a fertile soil, and of being 
situated about equidistant from the port of 
Galway, and the Shannon. It happened 
to form part of the only barony in the 
county which had been placed under the 
operation of the Coercion Act of 1833. 
That Act vested a discretionary power in 
the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim any dis- 
trict where disturbances prevailed; and 
Lord Wellesley had deemed it necessary 
to proclaim the locality in question. The 
Act had been passed upon the express 
ground that such was the popular distrust 
and discontent prevailing in many parts of 
Ireland, chiefly arising out of contentions 
about land, that extra-constitutional re- 
straints were needful. 1 thought this was 
manifestly a district, therefore, into the 
social condition of which I ought to inquire. 
Persons of different classes and of different 
creeds were examined in each other’s pre- 
sence, and were invited to corroborate or 
to controvert, as they might be severally 
disposed, each other’s testimony. I suc- 


ceeded in obtaining from various witnesses 
an enumeration of the labourers in the 
parish, and the amount of work they could 


ordinarily obtain. The result was, that 
out of 800 labourers there was not employ- 
ment, putting all the broken days’ work 
together, for more than 100. I will give 
you some of the answers I received in the 
words of the witnesses themselves. One 
man said—‘‘ We grow the corn, but we 
don’t know the taste of meal or flour.” 
Another said—‘‘ We can rear the pig, but 
we cannot eat the bacon.” Another said 
—‘* For fifty miles round everything that 
is reared or grown is sent off to foreign 
markets’’—meaning thereby to Liverpool 
and other English ports. [ Cheers from the 
Protectionists.| I understand that cheer; 
but let me tell hon. Gentlemen that no- 
thing more foreign to the feelings or wishes 
of the Irish people can be conceived than 
the proposal which is made of surren- 
dering them once more to the ‘‘ enjoy- 
ment’’ of protection. A more unwise course 
could not be taken if the object be to ob- 
literate mutual feelings of alienation be- 
tween the people of the two countries, 
than to preach the doctrines recently pro- 
mulgated in Ireland that the industrial 
classes there have interests at variance 
with those of the industrial classes here. 
There was, indeed, one trade which had 
enjoyed unparalleled prosperity during the 
continuance of protection— the trade in 
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mortgages. Those who wanted to borrow 
on the security of rent, had never found 
capital so cheap; and those who wanted 
good security for permanent investment, 
had never before found it so easy to derive 
four or five per cent from land, without in- 
curring any of the responsibilities inci- 
dent to its ownership. But how did these 
facilities and gains improve the physical 
or social condition of the country? While 
borrowers and lenders of money on land 
were enjoying protection, the mass of 
the population were daily sinking into po- 
verty—a poverty, from participating in 
the alleviation of which these two favoured 
classes were, until the passing of the poor- 
law of 1847, legally free. And part of 
the retrogressive policy which Gentlemen 
opposite seem now disposed to recommend, 
is the practical repeal of that law. You 
would narrow the area of taxation—you 
would cireumscribe the extent and nature 
of relief—you would in every way break 
down that fence so lately raised between 
the outcast peasantry and starvation. I 
am confident that this House will never be 
induced to retrace its steps in this respect. 
I fully admit that beyond a certain point 
distress cannot be remedied, though it 
may be mitigated, by a poor-law. But my 
belief is, that it is in the power of Parlia- 
ment to do much towards reconstituting 
society in Ireland on a basis that will alike 
tend to the welfare of the occupiers and 
the owners of land. A good Landlord and 
Tenant Bill would do more to stimulate 
employment and improvement, to abate 
the pressure of rates, and to secure the 
ready and cheerful payment of reasonable 
rents, than any other expedient or device 
that can be named. There is one body of 
men in Ireland whose opinions on the ur- 
gent necessity of giving, by law, the ten- 
ant compensation for whatever improve- 
ments he may make on his farm, is en- 
titled to peculiar regard—I allude to the 
clergy of the different denominations. As- 
sociating with the middle classes of the 
people, and bound up with them by sym- 
pathy and feeling, these men have hitherto 
been looked upon too frequently as the 
leaders of rival parties. But however they 
may still continue to differ on sectarian 
matters, they are unanimous on this sub- 
ject. I think such unanimity is a preg- 
nant sign of the times, not to be mistaken. 
Let any one who values the stability of 
his order, if that narrow ground must be 
taken, or who extends his view to the 
welfare of the nation at large, ask himself 
seriously whether it is wise to keep up a 
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dispute, which the terms of the Amend- 
ment do not indicate any means of set- 
tling, and which we have heard hon. Gen- 
tlemen boast during this debate they do 
not hope to set at rest for many a day to 
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that Government was not deficient—it is 
their aptitude in taking good care of their 
own interests. The noble Lord seems 
greatly afraid of the threat thrown out 
by somebody—of a refusal to take some 


come—a dispute the most exciting that | ten millions worth of our manufactures. 
has recently been known in the annals of | It might be supposed from this, that it 
agitation? In Ireland it is no longer|was a matter of pure beneficence, free 
a question of Catholic or Protestant—but | choice or caprice, which led the people 
of Catholic and Protestant. The Presby-|of the States to take so largely of our 
terian clergy of the north seem to have taken manufactures. But have they not, in re- 
a lesson, or: rather to have undertaken | turn, a large market for their agricul- 
to give a lesson, to the Catholic priest-| tural produce? We are not in the habit 
hood of the south in the art of agita-/| of giving away our manufactures any more 
tion. Most remarkable language has been | than they would give away their grain. 
held in that county of Ulster, which was, As to the article of raw cotton, I do not 
supposed to be a perfect model of constitu- | believe it is in the power of any Govern- 
tional propriety, meekness, and endurance. | ment of the United States, except by a total 
The noble Lord (Viscount Castlereagh) | and fundamental change in the constitu- 
who represented that county, has lately | tion of the republic, to impose any duty 


published a letter, to which I refer with | whatever on that article. Before that could 
be done, it would be necessary to change 
the opinion, not of a majority only, but of 
| two thirds or three-fourths of the American 
| people. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, he was 
anxious, in the course of this debate, to 
offer a few observations on this important 
question, not so much because he hoped to 


the greater pleasure, because I am con- 
fident that it only expresses with peculiar 
felicity the sentiments of the wisest and 
best men throughout the kingdom. Every- 
where the same conviction gathers strength 
—that a return to protection is undesirable, 
and that a sound law of tenant compensa- 
tion ought no longer to be withheld. The 








people of the towns in Ireland do not be-| offer anything new on. the subject—for 


lieve that it would mend their condition to | really when Gentlemen considered what had 
pay more for their bread; the people of | taken place in that House in the year 1846, 
the country do not believe it would serve | on the general debate on the question of 


their interest to pay more for their land. | the repeal of the corn laws, every person 
But the want of some established tenant-| who rose to address the House had a con- 
right is keenly felt by both. Under the pre- | siderable difficulty to contend with; never- 
sent system of letting land in Ireland, those theless, holding the. position he did, as the 
occupiers who have increased the produetion | representative of a. purely agricultural coun- 
of the country, in thirty years, from eight | ty, he should feel. himself wanting in duty 
to sixteen millions, do not feel any interest | to those who had done him the honour to 
in the permanent improvement of the land; | place their interests in his charge, if he did 
still less can they be brought to believe | not attempt, in some degree, to set forth 
that it is for their interest that the high | their grievances when he had an opportu- 
price of land is proposed to be kept up. | aay of doing so. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
Until legislation is so framed as to induce | ber for Malton asked those who advocated 
a change of feeling in the tenantry towards | protection what object they had in view in 
the landlords it is wholly impossible that | supporting this Amendment. He said that 


permanent contentment should prevail in 
Ireland, or that there should be a subsi- 
dence of those angry passions which we must 
all deplore. The noble Lord opposite (the 
Marquess of Granby) seemed to be exceed- 
ingly uneasy as to the course likely to be 
taken towards this country by the United 
States. It is certainly something new 
to hear the Government of the United 
States held up as an authority, and praised 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. I have no 
objection to this; but if there be one 
quality in which all would agree that 
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| the question was not now whether the corn 
laws were to be repealed or not. That 
question his hon. Friend said had been set- 
tled long before, and that the question now 
only was, whether a few words should be 
added to the Address; but he (Mr. Palmer) 
thought the House would agree with him 
that those few words were of great import- 
ance. Her Majesty, in the Speech from 
the Throne, had no doubt alluded to the 
complaints which had been made by the 
owners and occupiers of land in various 
parts of the country, and Her Majesty like- 
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wise expressed Her regret that any portion 
of Her Majesty’s subjects should be suf- 
fering under the pressure of distress. He 
was sure that none would for a moment 
suppose that any other feeling but that of 
kind sympathy would ever find place in Her 
Majesty’s breast; but then when he looked 
to the language of the Speech, he found 
it did not go on to allude to that distress, 
but expressed Her Majesty’s regret at what 
were called ‘‘ the complaints which in many 
parts of the kingdom have proceeded from 
the owners and occupiers of land.”” He 
acquitted the noble Lord and those with 
whom he acted of any intention to cast a 
slight on the distress of the agricultural 
population; but he must be pardoned for 
saying that the words were so placed in the 
paragraph of the Speech that the people 
would not look at them as mere idle ex- 
pressions. But it was for them to show 
how far they could justify to those whom 
they represented—especially after what 
had taken place in the country a short time 
since—the allowing this paragraph to pass | 
without notice, and without expressing their | 
opinion as to the extent of the distress, and 

the cause of it. Therefore he said these 
words which his hon. Friend the Member | 
for Malton had merely alluded to as a few | 
words to be added to the Address, and there- 

fore of little or no importance whether | 
added or not—it was for that reason they 

had become of more importance in his opin- 

ion. Because those words declared “that | 
in many parts of the United Kingdom, and | 
especially in Ireland, the various classes of | 
Her Majesty’s subjects connected with the | 
cultivation of the soil are labouring under | 
severe distress;’’ and the Amendment went 

on to say as to the cause of that distress 

that it was ‘ mainly attributable, in our 

opinion, to recent legislative enactments, 

the operation of which is aggravated by the | 
heavy pressure of local taxation.’’ They 
contended that the existing distress was 
mainly attributable to the course of policy 
commonly called free trade, which that 
House had thought proper to adopt. Now, 
with respect to the general distress of the 
country in the agricultural districts, he 
would confine himself to that point, and he 
presumed that the fact of its existence was 
generally conceded; he spoke from his own 
personal knowledge, and from the opinions 
of those who were placed in this painful 
position. They complained that they were 
suffering under a degree of pressure which 
for many years past they had not expe- 
rienced; and which they felt great appre- 
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hensions they should not be able to over. 
come. From week to week the markets 
for produce were daily falling, and there 
appeared to be no chance of a rise in 
prices. The hon. Member for Malton 
asked what hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site benches had been about in the different 
counties for the last two months; and he 
stated that they had been exerting them- 
selves for the purpose of agitating and ex- 
citing the public mind on this question; 
and in some instances, it had been stated 
that under this system of free trade the 
tenant-farmers could never pay the rents 
to their landlords, and that the land must 
go out of cultivation, and it was believed 
that the landlords got up these meetings. 
He (Mr. Palmer) admitted that some gentle- 
men at those meetings might have argued 
this point rather strongly; but as far as 
his own county was concerned, he had the 
pleasure of attending a county meeting on 


\this subject, and so far from the landlords 
| having anything to do with the getting up 


of that meeting, his persuasion was that if 


|it had not been for the tenant-farmers 


meeting together on market days, and com- 


| plaining of the distress they were suffering, 


and being determined in every constitutional 
manner to express their opinions at county 
meetings, there would have been no meet- 
ings at all. So far from this being a land- 
lord’s question, or that the landlords had 
called those various meetings in Lincoln- 
shire and elsewhere together, it had been 
purely a tenant’s question, and they came 
forward to impress upon their representa- 
tives and upon their landlords the propriety 
of taking strong measures to relieve their 
distress. What the tenants complain of 
most justly was, that they were hardly 
able to meet their engagements. Those 
who had leases would, as far as possi- 
ble, pay their rent, but they were pay- 
ing their rent out of their capital, and 
not out of the profits from their land. It 
happened in many parts of the coun- 
try that there were a great number of 
respectable men— not men of capital— 
who had been living on the same proper- 
ties from the time of their fathers, grand- 
fathers, and possibly great-grandfathers in 
succession, and who lived almost from hand 
to mouth; and surely those deserving men 
should not be exposed to an unfair compe- 
tition with the foreigner. Now, with re- 
spect to the cause of this distress, he 
should be prepared to contend that it did 
not require any great research to ascer- 
tain from what it had arisen. He was pre- 


—" 
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pared to say that it was undoubtedly the| ment being found him by the farmer)— 
necessary consequence of the law which the | that that person should be in a better po- 
Legislature had thought proper to adopt | sition because the price of bread was re- 
in the year 1846. It was doing away with | duced to a very low amount. He might 
all these duties, which operated, to a certain | quote the opinion of an hon. Baronet, a 
extent, to protect the interest of the British | friend of his, to prove that cheap bread, 
farmer. With respect to the cause of the | to be bought at a low price of corn, was 
depression, that question was disputed. It not necessarily a great or important 
was stated that there was a variety of| benefit. He regretted to say that the 
other causes which had produced this dis-| effect of the cheapness of agricultural 
tress, but that it was by no means to be | produce was a depreciation of the wages 
attributed to the importation of foreign|of the agricultural labourer. In his 
corn. He would not go at any length into! own locality—it was a populous neigh- 
details, he would merely state what had | bourhood, full of gentlemen’s seats, some 
appeared to have been imported in the | of which were not connected with large 
year 1849, of wheat, barley, and flour. | properties, but of moderate extent — 
This was taken from what was considered |there were a great number of villas, 
the organ of the agricultural interest, lall the inhabitants of which, of course, 
the Mark Lane Express, showing the | gave employment to the labourers to a 
average of every week. He had taken | greater extent than they would obtain if 
the account a fortnight ago; at that time | the land were merely farming land ; and, 
there had been imported of wheat 4,491,635 | therefore, in his neighbourhood the rate 
quarters, which, if the consumption was | of wages had not been reduced beyond 
taken at 20,000,000 of quarters, as had | what they were last year. But when it 
been stated by the Mover of the Address, | was stated that wages had considerably 
amounted to nearly one-fourth of the decreased, he believed it would be found 
consumption ; barley, 1,435,508, besides | that on the borders of Wiltshire the wages 
an addition of flour of 3,609,601 cwt.|were not more than 7s., and in some 
These imports were concurrent with an places less, per week. Then, he would 
abundant harvest; and to this fact they ask the House, of what advantage was 
might attribute the low prices of agri- it to the labourer that bread should be so 
cultural produce. Then, he contended, cheap, if he had not the means where- 
the effect of such a state of things with to procure it? He thought it would 
must necessarily be most injurious to the be better for men in that situation of 
farmers of England. How did this pres- life to have bread dearer, and wages 
sure operate on other parties? Why, it not so low as they were. The right 
operated upon the shopkeepers and trades- hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
men in country towns, and upon the poor | said, in the year 1846, that the question 
labourers. He would venture to say that | was not the price of, bread, but what com- 
there was no elass of persons who would | mand the labourer. had over that bread, 
feel the distress of the agricultural body | and the other necessaries of life. It had 
more quickly or severely than the retail | been often said—and the protectionists 
tradesmen in country towns. He knew! were taunted with it when they talked of 
several persons who, not long ago, were distress, and advocated a return to protec- 
the advocates of free-trade principles, and tion for the purpose of being placed on a 
wished to try the experiment, who had fair level with other bodies—that they were 
since found that their returns were falling not worse off than they had been in pre- 
off, and that the orders received from the | vious years when the prices were lower, 
farmers were now only one-half or one- | as in 1832 and 1835. True it was that 
fourth of what they used to be. He said | prices were lower in those years, but under 
it would be absurd to say that cheap bread totally different circumstances. In those 
must not, under ordinary cireumstances, years there was no importation of foreign 
be most beneficial to all classes of the com-| corn; the low prices were caused by the 
munity; as a general principle, it must be | abundance of our own produce. Persons 
a benefit to have provisions at that rate at | might be distressed by a superfluity of 
which the people could afford to pay for | produce ; and of that, no one, he admit- 
them. But he contended it did not ne-' ted, had a right to complain. But they 
cessarily follow that the agricultural la- | did complain of low prices being caused 
bourer—the individual who depended upon | by a superabundant importation of foreign 
employment upon the soil (that employ- | grain. He was sure that there was not a 
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single Gentleman in that House who would 
not rejoice that the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was able to give so 
flattering an account of so large a portion 
of the community ; but the House would 
allow him to say that, concurrently with 
that state of prosperity, there was a great 
deal of distress among a large body of the 
people. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated, that the best test of the employ- 
ment of the labouring classes was the 
amount contributed for their relief; and, 
by figures which he (Mr. Palmer) would not 
dispute, the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to show a comparison between last year 
and 1848. In some counties there had ap- 
peared an increase, but there had been on 
the whole a decrease of relief to the poor; 
and the right hon. Gentleman argued from 
that, as a necessary consequence, that the 
labouring classes generally must be in a 
better position. He (Mr. Palmer) thought 
that argument might be carried too far. 
He did not think that it necessarily fol- 
lowed that the amount of relief afforded 
through the instrumentality of the boards 
of guardians was a just criterion of the 
state of the poverty of the people. He 
drew a distinction between pauperism 
and poverty. The pauper claimed re- 
lief as a right by law; poverty implied 
the position of a man who was not able 
to support himself or his family, out of 
the small amount of wages he was able 
to procure; and who would not appeal 
to the board of guardians till the last 
moment, because he did not wish to be 
placed in the union, and would rather 
starve himself than do so. Then as 
to poor-rates, he had seen an estimate 
taken in the course of a period of fourteen 
years. The amount of poor relief in seven 
of those years was greater when prices 
were at a lower rate, than in the other seven 
years when corn was selling at a higher 
price. But two remarkable periods might 
be taken more especially. The lowest price 
of corn during the same series of years 
was in 1836, the price being 39s. 5d., 
but during that year the poor-rate amount- 
ed to 6,354,5281.; whereas in 1839 the 
price, the highest price, of wheat was 
69s. 4d. per quarter, the poor-rate in that 
year being 5,613,9997. In 1842 the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
argued in favour of a continuation of pro- 
tection to agriculture, which was entitled 
to it by reason of the peculiar burdens 
which pressed on the land; and a short 
time ago the right hon. Baronet had al- 
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luded to the poor-rate as a peculiarly heavy 
burden to which the land was subject more 
than any other property. The hon. Mo- 
ver of the Address laughed at the notion 
of land being subject to special burdens. 
But the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth admitted himself, in 1842, 
that the poor-rate pressed with peculiar 
heaviness on land; and on looking back, as 
they sometimes did, to the debates of for- 
mer periods, he was surprised to find a 
distinguished lawyer, now a Member of the 
other House of Parliament, coinciding in 
that view, for in a debate which took place 
in the year 1820 on the Motion of Mr. 
Home Sumner, he found Mr. H. Brougham 
thus expressing himself, according to the 
report in the Annual Register :— 


Answer to 


“Mr. Brougham supported the Motion on gene- 
ral principles. Agriculture, he thought, was en- 
titled to special protection, both because many 
public burdens pressed unequally upon it, and be- 
cause much poor land had been brought into cul- 
tivation, which could not now be thrown back in- 
to its former state, without immense misery to 
individuals, as well as injury to the public. In 
illustrating these positions, he observed, that no- 
thing was more common than to see a manufac- 
turer erect a fine tall building, a matter of great 
ornament to the neighbourhood, no doubt, but 
certainly of great use to him. This building was 
erected on a comparatively small portion of land; 
and within its four walls were carried on the ma- 
nufacture of two very important articles—cotton 
and paupers! And though his manufactory pro- 
duced to its proprietor an income frequently of 
not less than 30,0001. a year, yet he only paid 
poor-rates as for a property of 500/.; while his 
poor neighbour, who rented land to that amount, 
paid the same proportion, though his income was 
not the fourth part of his rent.” 


He was glad to find so distinguished a 
Member supporting protection. They were 
| told they might as well think of restoring 
‘the Heptarchy as to restore protection. 
But let it be remembered they never as- 
sented to free trade. In 1846 they en- 
deavoured to fight as good a battle as they 
could, but they were beaten by majorities 
of that House; they were beaten by the 
separation from their ranks of many per- 
sons who had previously advocated protec- 
tion; but he would ask the House whether 
any of those with whom he was acting had 
abandoned the question? The Mover of 
the Address said that this was a settled 
question; but he must confess he did not 
think so. He could see no reason why the 
agricultural portion of the community were 
not entitled to the same amount of protec- 
tion as the manufacturing, or any other 
branch of national industry. Now what 
was the farming business? Many persons 
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considered corn a raw material; but he 
was not of that opinion. Land certainly 
was a raw material, and in many instances 
a very raw material indeed. He contended 
that corn was as much an article of manu- 
facture as cotton. Besides, the trade of 
the farmer was liable to more risks than 
that of any manufacturer. His produce 
was subject to the vicissitudes of the 
seasons; and, after sowing his corn, he 
had to wait until Michaelmas before he 
could reap the produce of his labour. 
In some instances his crops might be 
destroyed by frosts or other accidents 
in the course of a few days. The ma- 
nufacturer had none of these difficulties 
to contend with. On receiving orders from 
America, or any other country, he pro- 
ceeded at once to work up his raw mate- 
rial; and, in the course of a short time, re- 
ceived payment for the articles supplied by 
him. The farmer, being subject to so many 
more risks than any other class, was there- 
fore entitled to some protection. If the 
position of the farmer was such as he had 
endeavoured to describe—and he hoped he 
had not been guilty of any exaggeration in 
the statements which he had made—the 
question was, what ought to be done to 
afford him relief? It was stated in the 
free-trade journals that the farmers had 
nothing to do but to employ more capital, 
to grow more corn, to buy more expensive 
manures, to put their shoulders to the 
wheel, to become more skilful and indus- 
trious, and then they would be able to defy 
the world. That might be all very true if 
the farmers had their pockets full of mo- 
ney; but how did the case stand with re- 
spect to those who had no capital? Such 
assertions were something like adding in- 
sult to injury. It seemed to him that one 
of two courses must be pursued by Parlia- 
ment. If they meant to leave the agricul- 
tural interest to chance, let them say so, 
and then the unfortunate sufferers must 
pocket the affront as well as they could; 
but they certainly would endeavour to 
impress on the House the importance and 
the duty of giving some relief to that most 
important and industrious class. One course 
would be for Parliament to retrace its steps, 
to restore protection in some degree—he 
did not say to any great amount—but the 
question of amount was not the subject to 
be debated on the present occasion. Par- 
liament must either do that, or endeavour 
to reduce the taxes and burdens on land, 
80 as to give relief in that way. If Par- 
liament was prepared to follow up the 
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course which had been pursued for some 
time past, and turned a deaf ear to the 
complaints and distresses of that large and 
influential body of the community, that 
body must endeavour to take measures in- 
to their own hands and relieve themselves 
according to the best of their judgment. 
He should not be surprised to see a de- 
mand made for the reduction of taxation, 
to an extent which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer either of the present or any 
other Government would find most incon- 
venient to comply with. But it would be 
enforced in such a manner, and by such 
arguments, as any Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would find it difficult to resist. The 
much wiser and safer course would be for 
the Government to look at the question of 
agricultural distress and difficulty in time, 
and to endeavour by one of the courses 
which he had suggested, to afford some re- 
lief to that suffering class. He was aware 
that it was useless to press these views on 
the present Government, or the present 
Parliament. The Government had taken 
their stand on the principle of free trade. 
They had carried it to the utmost extent 
in their power; and he believed they were 
prepared, if possible, to extend it still fur- 
ther. He did not expect to be able to per- 
suade the Government to abandon those 
principles upon which they had hitherto 
acted. But it should be remembered that 
Governments are not permanent bodies— 
other Governments might at some time or 
other occupy the places of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Other Parliaments might be 
elected, and constituencies might return 
Members entertaining very different views 
from the majority of the present House on 
this question. He had no personal wish 
to gratify by any change of the present 
Government. But he must say this—that 
if they were determined to persevere in 
their present course—if they continued to 
carry out free-trade principles, notwith- 
standing the difficulties which surrounded 
a large portion of the industrial community 
—which difficulties, he was afraid, were 
lihely to continue—if they continued to 
adhere to those principles without any re- 
laxation, he believed the time was not far 
distant when the opinion out of doors would 
be expressed in terms which could not be 
misunderstood, that for the sake of the 
agricultural as well as other interests, the 
sooner some change takes place in the 
constitution of the Government the better 
it will be for the nation at large. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that if he consulted 
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his own opinion as to the use of continuing | means of relief. Many Gentlemen who 
the debate, he should have retained his | advocated the repeal, contended it would 
seat ; but as several statements had been not have that effect; but that was his only 
made which he could not understand, he | reason for the course which he then adopt- 
rose principally to ask for explanations. ‘ed. He was aware that it had not pro- 
No one attempted to deny the existence | duced the results which were anticipated, 
of agricultural distress ; that it was very|The prosperity which now existed was 
great was allowed from both sides of the | one-sided. He admitted that an improve- 
House, and every one hoped it would not | ment had taken place in the condition 
continue. But admitting, for the sake of | of the working classes—but how? Had 
argument, that the Government were dis- | it arisen from the advance of wages, 
posed to retrace their steps, he would | or an advance in the price of the articles 
ask hon. Gentlemen opposite if they be-| which they produced? No such thing. 
lieved they could do so? He defied the | The increased demand (and he admitted it 
Government to retrace their steps, and he | to be considerable) had not produced one 
defied any other Government to retrace iota of advance in price. The reduction 
their steps. That was a settled question, | in prices which had taken place in the ma- 
and if relief was granted, it must be on | nufaetures of the borough which he had 
another principle, and from another quar- | the honour to represent, and which, during 
ter. He wished to ask some hon. Gentle- | the last three years, had varied from five 
men to explain certain remarks which had to fifty per cent, had not in any degree 
been made, and which he was unable to been restored by the increased demand. 
comprehend. Hopes were expressed in| Then, how had the condition of the labour- 
various quarters that agricultural produce | ing classes been improved ? By the reduc- 
would advance in price; now, he wished | tion of the prices of the necessaries of life, 
to ask why it should advance. Even| which compensated for the reduction of 
the hon. Member for the West Riding | wages. The workmen, generally speaking, 
(Mr. Cobden), at the close of last Session, | were never much better off. With respect 
had. stated in that House, that wheat to the masters, he left them to answer for 
‘would not average a lower price than 46s. | themselves; but he much doubted if they 
per quarter; but he had lately been down | had participated in the improvement in his 
to Leeds, and told the people there that | borough—he would say nothing as to the 
the price of wheat was now 40s., and| state of other towns. He asked the House, 
would continue so; and that farmers must | was this the sort of prosperity which Eng- 
learn to grow it at that price. From what | land ought to enjoy—the single instance 
data the hon. Gentleman reckoned, he (Mr. | of a large number of people in one interest 
Muntz) was at a loss to know, and he| being in a state of comparative comfort ? 
would have asked him at the time, had he| That was an important question. But 
not been on the opposite side of the House | was it the only one? Had not the West 
talking to-his Friend:the Member for North | India interest been completely swamped ? 
Warwickshire ; and why he had lately | Had not the prosperity of Ireland been de- 
changed from 46s. to 40s. he (Mr. Muntz) | stroyed? And were they not going to de- 
could as little comprehend. He had every | stroy the agricultural interest of this coun- 
reason to believe that it would be still lower; try? He asserted that a still further re- 
but he had searched in vain for a reason why | duction would take place, and had not 
ut Should advance. In 1846, when he voted | the slightest doubt that the average price 
for the repeal of the corn law, he expected | of corn would be from 30s. to 40s. per 
that the operation of that measure would | quarter. One important consideration had 
reduce the price of corn. Some hon. Mem- | been lost sight of by the one-eyed repealers 
‘bers would, ao doubt, reeollect that he | of the corn laws—namely, the difference 
(Mr. Muntz), in the debate on the repeal of | between free trade and fettered trade. 
the corn law, in 1846, and in answer to| During the time of protection, when a 
those who eaid then that priees would not | foreigner could never know if he could 
fall, had distinctly stated that his rea- {send the corn which he grew in one year 
son for voting in favour of the repeal ‘or in ten years, no price would pay him; 
was, that he was certain that prices must | but now that he could send it in at any 
fall, and very considerably, otherwise he | time, he had only to calculate at what price 
would not have voted with them; but he he could grow it, and at what price he 
wanted all to row in the same boat, when, ‘could sell it here; and, therefore, thou- 
he was sure, they would together discover | sands of acres of corn would be cultivated 
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for this market. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Address stated that a national 
saving would be effected of 91,000,000/. 
He believed what the hon. Gentleman 
called a national saving amounted to 
100,000,0007., instead of 91,000,0007. 
But he (Mr. Muntz) wished to know who 
paid this? How did the nation gain by 
it? He contended that the amount had 
been taken out of the pockets of one inte- 
rest, and given to another interest. But 
how did the nation gain by it? Sup- 
pose he had a 5/. note in each pocket, 
and transferred one of the notes from 
one pocket to the other, he certainly 
should not find himself any richer, al- 
though one of his pockets might be so. 
He was not now questioning whether this 
was right or wrong; but he must say, that 
so long as the landed interest had a one- 
sided protection, they did not care for any 
other interest. They did not consider him 
when his property was injured or lost, or 
his workmen when they were starving for 
labour and bread. He wished to ask hon. 


Gentlemen opposite one question, which he 
trusted they would answer fairly. Sup- 
pose they obtained protection again, and 
had corn and meat as dear as formerly, how 
did they suppose any man in the export 


trade could exist? The export trade of 
the country amounted to fifty millions 
per annum. Now, he ventured to say that 
a return to the old system would cause a 
large portion of that trade to vanish alto- 
gether. And what would be the result ? 
That the parties now employed in that 
foreign trade must fall on the home trade 
and destroy it. He considered it quite 
useless for hon. Gentlemen opposite to agi- 
tate for protection. In the first place, 
they would never obtain it; and in the 
next place, if they did, it must be through 
a sea of blood, which they would be sorry 
for. It was said that the manufacturers 
had protection. That was no doubt true, 
but they had no right to it when other 
classes were deprived of it. He could 
see no justice, now that protection was 
taken from the farmers, in making them 
pay a duty upon the silk gowns of their 
wives and daughters. There were also 
many other articles of manufacture still 
protected by the tariff of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), whom he 
(Mr. Muntz) had asked at the time to re- 
move all protection; and it would have 
been much better if he had done so. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding con- 
sidered this to be a landlord’s question. 
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No doubt it would be a landlord’s question 
in the end. But it was most decidedly a 
tenant’s question in the beginning, and he 
did not see how the tenant could escape 
between the consumer and the landlord. 
No doubt the low prices would best suit 
the tenant when low prices were carried 
out, because less capital would suffice; but 
it was the transition from high to low 
prices which ruined him. The consumer 
would only give the lowest possible price 
for the article at which he could buy from 
other countries; and the landlord would 
get his rent so long as he could, and, there- 
fore, the tenant must be the scapegoat. 
He was not at all surprised that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should have made 
a prosperity speech on the present occasion, 
seeing that he had done so when there was 
no prosperity. The right hon. Gentleman 
had shown the existence of prosperity 
by the amount of the exports. Now, 
he (Mr. Muntz) denied that any such pros- 
perity could be so proved. He altogether 
objected to the right hon. Gentleman’s de- 
duction. In the first place, the exports 
constituted a small portion of our manufac- 
tures; and in the next place, a statement 
without quantity and price was no proof at 
all. The increase in the export of iron 
from 81,000 ewts. to 121,000. ewts. was 
given as an instance, when, if the Chancel- 
lor examined into the value of the two 
quantities, he (Mr. Muntz) believed that he 
would find but a small difference. An 
enormous quantity of imports was not pro- 
perly stated in the returns. The quantity 
of zinc exported to India was stated to be 
increased 2,900 tons, but the quantity ma- 
nufactured in all England did not exceed 
900 tons, and, therefore, the difference 
must be accounted for by the imports hav- 
ing been exported. These returns were, 
therefore, not at all to be depended upon ; 
and he would shortly move for a return of 
all imports and exports, specifying where 
each article was re-exported to. In the 
last Session he had moved for a similar re- 
turn, but the Government had delayed it 
until after the Session had expired; this 
year, if it was not forthcoming, he should 
ask the House to assist him, for they little 
knew what was doing. The amount of 
bullion in the Bank had been adverted to, 
and it had been said, “did not everybody 
say, with the import of corn the export of 
gold must commence ? but yet look at the 
bullion in the Bank.’’ He (Mr. Muntz) 
never said the import of corn would cause 
the export of bullion. He said that no im- 
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port of corn would do so, unless the manu- 
factured produce of the country was rela- 
tively dearer than the price of bullion. In 
1847 the export of bullion was very great, 
and such was the ruin caused amongst all 
classes that a great reduction took place in 
the price of manufactured goods. Those 
goods were then sent out, which brought 
in the bullion, and since that time prices 
had been lower than they were ever known 
before; and they were now relatively lower 
with regard to bullion and silver than had 
ever been known in the memory of man. 
But what would be the result, if corn, as 
they all seemed now to wish, should obtain 
a high price? The natural consequence 
must be an inerease in the rate of wages, 
and an increase in the price of manufac- 
turing produce; and an increase of five per 
cent on the manufactured produce would 
cause an-export of bullion. They were, 
therefore, placed upon the horns of a dilem- 
ma: either they must be content with the 
present low and unprofitable prices, or they 
must lose the gold by raising prices. The 
exports of this country, he was quite con- 
fident, would not bear the advance. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by declaring 
that, with his views upon the subject, and 
for the reasons ‘he had given, he considered 
it his duty to support Ministers. 

Mr. HERRIES said, that he did not 
rise for the purpose of replying to the ob- 
servations of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, as he had answered so many 
of them himself; while many of the speak- 
ers on the other side followed each other 
in the assertion that the whole question 
on the subject of protection was absolutely 
settled and disposed of for ever. The hon. 
Member for Malton had, on the contrary, 
expressed a hope that it might, by this 
very debate, be settled. Now, the ques- 
tion neither was settled, as some main- 
tained, nor so easily to be settled, as the 
Member for Malton supposed, and it would 
not be settled until justice had been done 
te the agricultural interest. Hon. Gen. 
tlemen talked as if protection were in- 
volved in the discussion of this night. The 
Motion, however, of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Lincolnshire would not 
bear that construction. Her Majesty had 
been advised in the Speech from the Throne 
to use language, which to those having the 
deepest interest in agriculture, appeared 
such as would not permit them to acquiesce 
in an Address being only an echo of that 
language, either with justice to themselves, 
or to the interests more immediately in- 
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volved. If it had been the intention of 
the Government to cast a slur and an in- 
sult on the agricultural interest, they 
could not have used language more fitted 
for the purpose. And considering also 
the disposition which the Government 
must be supposed to indicate by its choice 
of the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Address, it would be unbecoming in those 
connected with the landed interest, who 
occupied that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, to allow the occasion to pass with- 
out moving an Amendment, for which 
better terms could not have been selected 
than those embodied in the Amendment 
now before them; nor could it have been 
introduced with more temper, judgment, 
and ability, than it had been by his 
hon. Friend. And therefore he rose to 
give his most cordial assent to that 
Amendment; but as the debate was ap- 
proaching, he hoped, to something like a 
termination, and as the feeling last night 
was very much in favour of closing it to- 
night, he would advise his hon. Friends on 
his side of the House to remember that the 
present was not an occasion when it was in- 
dispensably necessary for them to put for- 
ward all the arguments and facts which he 
knew they were so well able to adduce at 
the fitting season. At the same time he 
could not altogether pass over in silence 
certain matters which, but for the undue 
and unwarranted use that had been made 
of them by Her Majesty’s Ministers, he 
should have thought unworthy of occupy- 
ing the attention of the House. With re- 
spect to the repeal of the navigation laws, 
from which he still apprehended so many 
calamities to ensue, had the Royal Speech 
only intimated that other countries had 
readily and joyfully accepted the vast boon 
which this measure conferred upon them, 
he would not have felt called on to offer 
any remarks, because every one was certain 
that these countries would cheerfully accept 
that boon. But when a certain statistical 
document had been used by the hon. Mover 
of the Address to make a boast of what 
had also been trumpeted forth in various 
newspapers as benefits that had already 
been produced even before the Act came into 
operation; namely, the alleged very un- 
usual activity among the shipbuilders and 
shipwrights at the port of Sunderland from 
the repeal of the navigation laws, he must 
say he considered the facts assumed, even 
if they had been correct, which he would 
presently dispute, formed too narrow and 
paltry a basis on which to rest so weighty 
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and momentous a question. Now he hap- 

ened to hold in his hand an account fur- 
nished him by a good authority, a gentle- 
man intimately connected with the ship- 
building interest at Sunderland; and al- 
though it was perfectly true that ninety 
ships had been built in 1849 at that port 
(as had been stated in behalf of the Govern- 
ment), and that twenty-four of them had 
been sold, yet why did not those who wish- 
ed to make a boast of this fact in favour of 
the repeal of the navigation laws not tell 
the House the whole truth on this isolated 
case of Sunderland, if they considered it— 
what it could not be safely admitted to be 


—a fair test of the state of the whole ship- | 
building of the entire kingdom in the year | 


1849, as contrasted with its condition in 


1848. The real facts were these. At the} 


port of Sunderland in 1848, only 87 ships 
were built, which was three less than were 
built in 1849. But how was it with respect 
to the sale of the ships. Why, in 1848, 
thirty-six of the eighty-seven were sold, 


while in 1849 only twenty-four of the ninety | 


were sold. But further, of those built in 
1849, only thirty-six were finished, twenty- 
four of those finished being sold; but in 
1848 only seventeen were actually finished, 
and yet thirty-six were sold, or contracted 
to be sold. So that in reality, when the 
whole truth came out, the facts told quite the 
other way, there having been a greater 
disposition to buy ships in 1848 than in 
1849, and the trade of shipbuilding was 
less prosperous last year than in the year 
preceding it. In the letter of the gentle- 


man who was his authority on this subject, 


there was this passage :-— 


‘* T consider the shipbuilding trade here (Sun- 
derland) not now remunerative, the recent sales 
having been effected at a reduction of 7} per cent 
on the last year’s prices.” 

There was another point which he must 
also notice. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, the exports of 1849 greatly ex- 
ceeded those of 1848, and inferred from 
the fact—which was perfectly true—that 
free trade had greatly improved the condi- 
tion of the country. But why was the fact 
concealed that the year 1848 was not a 
fair year to take for the comparison ? Why, 
1848 was a miserably bad year—a year of 
great depression, and concerning which 
they were told, time after time, to recollect 
that there were circumstances on the Con- 
tinent and at home all tending greatly to 
diminish the exports of that year. Well, 
then, where was the propriety of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer saying, from a 
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comparison with such a year, ‘‘ See the 
effects of free trade in the augmentation 
of our exports ?’’ No such conclusion could 
be drawn. But there was more fallacy still 
‘in this argument. They ought to have 
| been told what was the nature of the ex- 
ports of 1849. The staple of them was 
‘cotton manufactures; and where were they 
sent? Of this augmentation by far the 
' greater proportion were the exports to 
China and the East Indies. Were these 
‘to be called indications of the advan- 
tages of free trade? What had we with 
China in the shape of free trade? Why, 
the only great article of import from thence 
was tea; and on that we put a duty of 
100 per cent; and was that to be called 
an example of free trade? But why not 
take some fairer year antecedent to free 
trade than 1848, to compare the exports of 
1849 with? In 1845 the total value of 
our produce and manufactures exported 
was sixty millions. In 1849 they were 
less. To be sure only eleven months of 
1849 could be included, and the remain- 
ing month might make up the deficiency; 
but whether it would or would not, what 
he maintained was, that this was too 
small a basis on which to argue a great 
question; and he thought they were too 
much in the habit of attempting to rest 
great principles on too contracted bases. 
Another subject which had been intro- 
duced as a matter of triumph with re- 
ference to the condition of the landed in- 
terests, was the state of the poor in 1849, 
as contrasted with the state of the poor in 
1848. To that argument the hon. Member 
| for Kerry, so far as Ireland was concerned, 
had given an unanswerable reply. It was 
on a comparison of 1849 with one of the 
heaviest of years, as regarded the pressure 
| of the poor-law, that Ministers rested their 
congratulations as to the country having 
passed from a bad state to a better, attri- 
buting that result to their own policy. 
These indications, confined as they were 
to a comparison with a bad year only, es- 
tablished nothing in this sense, and failed 
entirely to prove the success of our recent 
legislation. He would allude to another 
subject—he meant the boast that had been 
made of the quantity of gold in the coffers 
of the Bank. This had surprised him 
greatly. It was as if the history of the 
last two years could already have been 
obliterated from the minds of men. Only 
two years ago the same condition of the 
Bank was exhibited within a very short in- 


terval antecedent to the greatest commer- 
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cial convulsion ever known to this king- | 
dom. Just before that event the largest | 
sum then ever known to be in the Bank | 
of England remained in its coffers. In- 
deed, it was larger than the amount 
there at present, there being there now 
15,700,0007.; while at the time alluded 
to it had exceeded 16,000,000/. And | 
if it should happen that the amount of | 
gold should diminish, we might again ex- | 
perience the crisis of 1847 by reason of 
the enactments of 1844. It was admitted | 
on all hands that great distress now exist- 
ed amongst the agricultural classes, and 
he wished to remind the House that Her 
Majesty’s Government, before the new | 
policy was yet established, used to express 
their conviction that the price of corn 
would remain very nearly where it was be- 
fore the change, after the new measures 
had been enacted. Now, if free trade, 
falsifying their predictions, had produced 
the advantages of extreme cheapness, on | 
which they now congratulated the country, 
this at least should be borne in mind, that 
this result had not been the work of either 
any wisdom or foresight of theirs. No 
man would deny that cheap food was an 
advantage to the consumer, but even that 
advantage might be purchased tuo dearly; 
and if obtained at the cost of the destruc- 
tion of that which formed the foundation 
of all wealth—the cultivation of the soil— | 
of what value, he asked, was an advantage | 
thus bought? This was not the fitting 
time for going broadly into the general | 
subject of protection to native industry. | 
That question, he felt satisfied, would have 
to come before them, not as one confined 
within the limits of their vote that night, | 
but as the great and paramount question | 
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periment. What he (Mr. Herries), and 
the party with whom he acted, required, 
was justice, and only justice. They asked 


| for no more; and he knew not how strong 


or courageous the Ministry might be; but 
when such a large and important portion 
of the community—the foundation of all 
wealth — demanded justice, they might 
rest assured that justice would ultimately 
be granted them. He would not deal in 
the language which had been employed by 
those at whose instigation these measures 
had unfortunately been passed. He would 
not deal in those minacious and dictatorial 
terms, being conscious that such conduct 
would never be imitated by those who had 
reason and argument on their side; but he 
was convinced that the great interest of 
this country would ultimately receive at 
the hands of the Government — not by 
means of violence, but from their own 
returning sense of justice, and their own 
better prudence, with time and argument 
and fact pressing on them—a concession 
of their just and undeniable rights. The 
Government were so circumstanced now 


that they could not do it— their allies 


forbade it; but if they would only ven- 
ture to do that which would restore 


_this country to its former state of peace 


and prosperity, they might reckon upon 
a support far superior to that which they 
might lose by adopting a contrary course. 
There was one other point only on which 
he would touch, and that but for a mo- 
ment. The hon. Member who spoke last 
said, that if they were to attempt only to 
return to a system of protection, the ex- 
ports of British manufactures would be 
ruined altogether. Was it not remarkable 
that only five years ago the export trade 


of the day —the question whether it is| was more flourishing than at the present 
wise, just, right, or politic, to persevere | time; and yet, in 1845, that corn law was 
in this great change, by which the great- | in existence which the hon. Member stated 
est, by far, of our internal interests—an! to be inconsistent with an abundant ex- 
interest not to be put in comparison for a port trade? He should not further tres- 
moment with any other—was to be ruined | pass upon the time of the House than to 
and destroyed? The Mover of the Ad-| repeat that he should give his most cordial 
dress had made a remark respecting | support to the Amendment, which afforded 
91,000,0007. a year being saved to the | an indication of the feeling of his side of 


country by the repeal of the corn laws; 
and a sufficient answer had already been | 
given to it by a preceding speaker, by a} 
very pertinent question he had put to the | 


the House, and an assertion of their just 
claims. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, I am well 
aware there is a general desire on the part 
of the House that this debate should termi- 


free-traders. It was very doubtful whether 
this supposed gain was not, after all, a | nate this night, and I can assure the House 
loss to the country of 91,000,000/.; and it | it is my intention to delay but for a very few 
would probably be too soon found out that moments the progress of the discussion, 
the Government had been led by blind | being also aware that the House will expect 
guides into making a fearfully fatal ex-| other Gentlemen of higher position to ad- 
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dress them in the course of the debate. | selves for the competition they saw was 
At the same time one or two observations | inevitable. I am unwilling at this hour to 
have been made by the right hon. Gentle-| weary the House with statistics and re- 
man who has just sat down, which I am’ turns which I have in my possession, and 
unwilling to pass altogether over. The! which, if necessary, I shall read, to prove 
right hon. Gentleman has stated it as his the correctness of the statement I now 
opinion that, so far as the effects of the | make; but there is one statement so re- 
alteration in the navigation laws have been | markable, when we consider the quarter 
as yet ascertained, we have no right to say | from which it proceeds, that I cannot avoid 
that the apprehensions which were so confi- | calling the attention of the House to it. 
dently entertained by hon. Gentlemen on the | Those Gentlemen who have attended to 


upposite side of the House as to the effects this subject during the last Session, may 
that alteration would produce in paralysing have read in the Standard newspaper a 
the industry of shipowners and of the mer- | letter written by a shipbuilder named Lind- 
cantile marine, have been unfounded. I say, a gentleman, I believe, of high re- 
admit that it would be premature for my- | spectability in his profession, but a great 
self or anybody else who supported that opponent to a change in the navigation 
alteration in the navigation laws to boast laws. He wrote several letters in which 
of its success; but on the other hand, when | he stated that nothing but ruin could arise 
I am thus confidently challenged by the | to the shipbuilding interest from a change 
right hon. Gentleman, I appeal to the hon. in the law. This Mr. Lindsay has pub- 
Gentlemen in this House who have taken lished a circular, with respect to the pros- 
the subject into consideration—and, above pects of the shipowning interest in this 
all, I appeal to the representatives of our | country, and there is one paragraph in it 
shipbuilding and shipowning ports—to say | which is worthy of the attention of any 
whether it is true that the alteration made, hon. Gentlemen who are anxious for in- 
in the law has had the effect of paralysing formation on the subject. This passage is 
industry in the dockyards of this country ? | so remarkable that I cannot help reading 
I appeal to them whether such an effect it. Mr. Lindsay says— 

has been produced by the measure which | 





the House passed last Session? This is a} 
subject into which I feel bound to look | 
with the deepest care (as I do into every 
subject in which I feel an interest), and I 
never made an assertion in this House with | 
greater confidence than that which I am | 
now about to make with respect to it. I) 
challenge contradiction on the part of any | 
mercantile man who thinks he is able to} 
contradict me, when I make the assertion | 
that the industry of shipbuilding and the , 
confidence of the mercantile public in ship- | 
owning, are ina state most satisfactory and | 


most encouraging to those who did not be- | 
lieve we were paralysing that most impor- | 
tant branch of industry by the measures | 
we passed in the last Session of Par-| 
liament. The fact is, that as many ships | 
have been building within the last year as | 
in any year during the last ten years, and 
some important alterations have taken 
place in their construction. There are 
Ships of a better class and quality, and of 
a large description, now being built, and 
the result has been as we predicted. The 
shipowners and shipbuilders, with the 
energy of Englishmen (although they were 
opposed to the passing of the Bill), have 
betaken themselves to see whether they 
might not by improvements prepare them- 





“ As the law now stands, we would say to those 
of our shipowning friends, and whose trade is to 
be shipowners, who held like opinions with our 
own as to the impolicy of the repeal, it is folly 
now to repine, and greater folly to stand with 
folded arms and allow others to monopolise our 
carrying trade without even an attempt at com- 
petition. They must suit themselves to the al- 
tered state of our maritime laws; have vessels 
with the greatest capacity to the least register 
tonnage consistent with safety and sailing proper- 
ties ; have them commanded by men who are not 
merely seamen and navigators, but something 
more—men of business, and, above all, by men 
of sobriety, steadiness, and exemplary moral cha- 
racter, and who by example and precept will instil 
good moral principles into those under them, both 
at sea, and, if possible, on shore. These points 
are of the most vital importance in our competi- 
tion with foreign Powers, and, if attended to, will, 
combined with the acknowledged energy of the 
English character, overcome many difficulties.” 


This is exactly what I ventured to state 


| would be the case. I said I believed that 


the evils which were really ruining our 
mercantile marine were the want of disci- 
pline, the want of proper qualifications in 
our commanders; and that they would dis- 
appear in a great degree when our ships 
were exposed to competition, because our 
shipowners would then earnestly betake 
themselves to place their ships in a position 
to compete with the mercantile marine of 
other countries. There is also another 
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paper which I would be glad to read if I 
had addressed the House at an earlier pe- 
riod of the evening. It is a communi- 
cation received from a person of the high- 
est authority in Norway, referring to the 
apprehensions entertained as to the result 
of a confpetition between Norwegian ships 
and our own. It is stated that many 
orders had been sent from this country and 
from Germany to take up Norwegian ships 
for the long voyage; but not one of those 
orders was taken, because it was found by 
Norwegian shipbuilders that when em- 
ployed in the long voyage they could not 
afford to give their ships at so cheap a rate 
as the English. And it is further stated 
by the writer, that he is confident that, in 
future, every Norwegian ship intended for 
the long voyage will be under the necessity 
of coming to the ports of this country to 
be coppered and bolted, so much have we 
advanced in this country in that most im- 
portant branch of shipbuilding. There 
has been another point raised in the course 
of the discussion, and which also had been 
adverted to at meetings in the country, by 
gentlemen connected with the agricultural 
interest, namely, the supposed favour which 
they say has been shown to the manufac- 
turing interest in this country over the 
agricultural, in the vestiges of protection 
that remain on the Statute-book. There 
cannot be a greater error than to make such 
astatement. It is true that some vestiges 
of protection still remain applicable in some 
cases to manufactured articles, and in some 
other cases to agricultural articles in this 
country; but if any Gentleman will look 
and see the articles that protection applies 
to, I venture to say (without entering into 
the question whether it would be advisable 
to sweep those vestiges of protection away, 
a subject which we ought not to discuss at 
the present moment), that so far as the 
question is concerned of showing favour to 
the one or the other, there is no ground 
for saying it; and any Gentleman who 
looks to the facts will come to the same 
conclusion. What are the manufactured 
articles that still in some degree are pro- 
tected? The great article that still re- 
mains protected is silk. There still re- 
mains a protection of 15 per cent on the 
import of foreign silk, producing a revenue 
of 274,000. There also remains a pro- 
tection upon gloves, artificial flowers, em- 
broidery, boots and shoes, and some other 
trifling articles. It will be observed that 
the great staple manufactures of this coun- 
try, the woollen, cotton, and other great 
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staple manufactures, are all unprotected, 
and are upon the same footing as the prin- 
cipal articles of agricultural produce. With 
the single exception of silk, the protection 
still retained almost altogether applies not 
to the staple articles of manufacture, but 
to the industry of the artisan by making 
the manufactured goods in a secondary 
state, and, above all, to the industry of a 
class of persons for whom the public sym. 
pathy has been recently most powerfully 
and not unnaturally invoked—I allude to 
the female labourers. A protection of 25 
per cent still remains in favour of the 
women employed in making artificial flow- 
ers, and there is a revenue of 12,5001. de- 
rived from the import of the foreign articles. 
There is also a protection of 15 per cent, 
which operates in favour of a most dis- 
tressed and suffering class of the community 
—the needleworkers. Now, has the pro- 
duce of agriculture been altogether denuded 
of protection, and is it true that the pro- 
ducer has been unfairly and unequally dealt 
with as compared with the producer of 
manufactures ? I shall read for the House 
the articles of agriculture that still enjoy 
protection. Butter, in the first place, en- 
joys a protection of 10 per cent, and the 
duty on the import of foreign butter pro- 
duces a revenue of 140,186/. Cheese en- 
joys a protection of 5s. per ewt., and 
106,089/. revenue is derived from the im- 
portation of it. Tallow also enjoys protec- 
tion at a duty of ls. 6d. per ewt., pro- 
ducing a revenue of 95,4087. Clover, and 
other agricultural seeds, are protected, 
there being a duty on the importation of 
the foreign article amounting to 38,0001. 
Eggs are not manufactured articles, yet 
they are protected by a duty of 10d. per 
120; and on the importation of foreign 
eggs there is a revenue derived of no less 
than 32,0971.; and there are other articles 
of agricultural produce which are also pro- 
tected. I have made out, as well as I 
could a list of the manufactured and agri- 
cultural articles now protected; and I find 
that the amount levied on the importation 
of foreign manufactured articles for the 
protection of corresponding articles of Eng- 
lish produce is 430,000/., and the amount 
levied on the importation of articles of 
foreign agricultural produce for the pro- 
tection of corresponding articles of Eng- 
lish produce, is in round numbers nearly 
427,000/. I thought it right to go into 
this statement when gentlemen through 
the country endeavour to persuade those 
they address that the Legislature con- 
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tinues to protect manufactures, while they 
abandon protection altogether as applied 
to agriculture. Some Gentlemen make 
a great grievance of not being allowed to 
grow tobacco in this country; but are 
not those Gentlemen aware that if foreign 
tobacco were let in duty free into this 
country, any attempt to grow the plant 
of tobacco on the soil of the united king- 
dom would be utterly futile? The English 
tobacco unprotected from Virginian tobacco 
would go to the wall; it never could suc- 
ceed as an article of cultivation in this 
country. I do not wish to detain the 
House longer; but I beg to deny, in the 
most emphatic manner, that it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
treat with the slightest disrespect the 
landed interest of this country, or to deny 
that in many parts of England there does 
exist very severe distress amongst the 
owners and occupiers of land. If that had 
been the intention the assertion would ill 
come from me, for my constituents are 
placed in the centre of a great agricultural 
county; and I know from my own know- 
ledge, and from my connexion with that 
town, that there does exist great distress 
amongst the occupiers of land. I deplore 
that distress most sincerely—as sincerely 
as any Gentleman opposite; but it is my 
deep and conscientious conviction that you 
ean do nothing more injurious to that in- 
terest than to hold out the expectation that 
this House, or any future House of Com- 
mons, will return to a system of protection. 
It will only divert their attention from the 
means in their power of improving their 
condition, and will be only an ignis fatuus 
to mislead them to despair. 1 do not op- 
pose the Amendment because I do not ad- 
mit that distress exists, but I oppose it 
because I think the means it points out 
would only lead to a delusion. To my 
mind it is inconceivable that a system 
which in this country promotes our com- 
merce and agriculture, our manufactures, 
and the general interests of the community 
at large, must not in the long run promote 
that interest which I acknowledge as the 
basis of all prosperity—the proper cultiva- 
tion of the soil. To say the fields of this 
country will become a desert, and be un- 
cultivated, is, I think, the wildest phan- 
tasy; for I look forward with the utmost 
confidence to the future progress of the 
agricultural interest of this country. I 
admit that in parts of the country there 
has been great destitution, and that great 
individual distress may happen—I admit, 
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too, that if it were in the power of the Le- 
gislature, we should do what we could to 
mitigate those evils; but as to the ultimate 
result of those measures, and as to the ul- 
timate prosperity of the agricultural as 
well as other classes of the country, I, for 
one, entertain no doubt, provided this 
House perseveres in the course of policy 
they have deliberately adopted—provided 
we don’t introduce doubt and hesitation 
into the minds of all classes, and paralyse 
industry by giving the country reason to 
believe that we are wavering. Let us have 
courage to go on in the course we have 
adopted, and I, for one, see no reason to 
doubt that it will lead to the security and 
prosperity of all. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I rise, Sir, to sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire. I am sure the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government will 
not think it disrespectful on my part if I 
do not comment upon any other portion of 
the Address which has been offered for the 
consideration of the House. That Address 
refers to many subjects of great interest 
and importance, on several of which I 
would have ventured, under other circum- 
stances, to request some information from 
Her Majesty’s Ministers; but, considering 
the hour of the night [it was then nearly 
11 o’clock|—considering the general tone 
of the debate, and the anxiety which is felt 
on both sides of the House to divide to- 
night, the noble Lord will pardon me if I 
confine my attention to the particular 
paragraph to which my hon. Friend has 
moved an Amendment. I believe there is 
no question in the House at present—what- 
ever there may have been at the commence- 
ment of the discussion yesterday—that 
what is called agricultural distress does 
prevail. After some sceptical expressions, 
we have had several witnesses from both 
sides of the House of considerable influ- 
ence and importance, who now admit the 
fact—the last witness being the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Trade. I 
think, then, that I may state, without ex- 
aggeration, that agricultural distress does 
at present prevail in England; that in 
Scotland there exists at least agricultural 
dismay; and I suppose I must leave for 
Ireland agricultural desolation. _Undoubt- 
edly, whatever may be supposed to be its 
cause—whatever difference of opinion may 
have existed as to the degree of distress— 
it has existed for a considerable period, 
has evinced itself in a variety of quar- 
ters, and has been expressed by persons 
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whose opinion, from their position and | 
conduct, is certainly entitled to public 
respect. But I am entirely precluded 
from the necessity of entering on evi- 
dence upon that important and interest- 
ing point, because the evidence is before 
us. I want no better evidence for the 
existence or for the cause of the distress 
than that of the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Address to Her Majesty. He has, 
with perfect frankness, informed us that 
he has no doubt that a sum almost equal 
to one-eighth of the national debt has been 
taken from the agricultural class within a | 
brief period by the influence of legislative 
enactments. I am not speaking of the | 
wisdom or folly of these enactments, or of | 
the necessity or inexpediency of them. I 
am merely calling a witness forward who 
upon such a topic may surely be con- 
sidered to be one of a first-rate char- 
acter, and who tells us that one of the 
principal branches of our national indus- 
try has within a brief period been de- 
prived of a receipt of about 90,000,0002. | 
or 100,000,000/. sterling, which, aecord- 


: - : : = | 
ing to his account, it has been in the habit | 
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tion of Her subjects should be suffering dis. 
tress ;”— 

but I deny that that is an admission, or 
even a qualified admission, that the agricul- 
tural interest of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland is suffering dis- 
tress, It is a mere abstract observation, 
and bears no reference to the actual con- 
dition of any portion of the united king- 
dom. It merely says, as an abstract prin- 
ciple, that the Sovereign of these realms 
will sympathise with any class of Her sub- 
jects who are in a state of distress; but 
thus placing it as an abstract proposition 
is virtually denying that it practically ex- 
ists; and the sentence which follows it is 
only one of philanthropic mockery. Well, 


now, is it surprising, is it unreasonable in 


the present state of affairs, after all that 
is past, and after all that is passing—see- 


| ing that Parliament has met again without 


virtually acknowledging the existence of 
the distress, which is not only recognised 
by the Mover of the Address, but even ac- 
counted for by him—is it surprising or un- 
reasonable, I ask, that fresh from our con- 
stituents, who are the victims of the change 


of receiving; and that the want of this re- | of legislation, we should feel it our first 
ceipt has been occasioned by a recent and | duty to come forward and express our 
certainly an unexpected change of the law. | opinion of the cause of the distress, and 


Upon that evidence, therefore, it will be | our sympathy with those who are suffering ? 
acknowledged as not surprising that there Let me beg the House carefully to consider 


should be so severe and so general distress 
as that which at present prevails in Eng- 
land—that it should be acknowledged in 
Scotland—and that it should be overwhelm- 
ing in Ireland. Let me under these cir- | 
cumstances—the House bearing in mind 
how wide and prevalent is the distress— 
how, according to the hon. Gentleman who 
moves the Address to the Throne, and 
who calls upon us to support him—remem- 
bering, I say, how great is the cause of 
that distress, and how accountable it is by 
the previous conduct of this House—allow 
me once more to recall to the House the 
language in which that distress is intimated 
in the Speech from the Throne. Unhap- | 
pily there it is not even described as dis- 
tress; the expressions of feeling on the part 
of the great class which has been submitted 
to the action of circumstances so vast as | 
those acknowledged by the hon. Gentle- | 
man the Member for Wolverhampton are | 
merely noticed as ‘‘ complaints,’ the jus- | 
tice of which is studiously not acknowledg- | 
ed. It has been said by way of defence, | 
that these words appear in a subsequent | 
sentence :— 


‘* Tler Majesty greatly laments that any por- 


the character of the Amendment which is 
offered to you. I say carefully to consider, 
because I beg to remind the House that it 
is upon that Amendment, and that Amend- 
ment alone, that the vote is about to be 
taken, and not upon an imaginary state- 
ment which it may be convenient for 
the Government to put forward, and espe- 
cially by any Members of the Government 
who may have prepared a speech not at all 
adapted to the Amendment. That Amend- 
ment upon which you are now called upon 
to decide consists of two parts. Let me 
call your particular attention to the first. 
You are asked— 

‘* Humbly to represent to Her Majesty, that in 
many parts of the United Kingdom, and especially 
in Ireland, the various classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects connected with the cultivation of the soil, 
are labouring under severe distress, mainly attri- 


| butable, in our opinion, to recent legislative 


enactments.” 

Who denies that proposition? Not the 
Mover of the Address to Her Majesty. He 
adopts the fact, and accounts for it, and 


‘the Amendment is merely prophetic of the 


speech which he made last night. If it be 
unreasonable, at least nobody will maintain 
that it is untrue. But it is said that you 
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are called upon by this Amendment to de- 
clare that the protective system must be 
reconstructed in this country. It may or 
may not be politic—it may or may not be 
expedient—to call upon the House to take 
that step, but you may rely upon it that, if 
we think it our duty to do so—if we think 
it for the advantage of the country that that 
step should be taken, we will not hesitate 
to come forward frankly, completely, and 
candidly to express that opinion. I do not 
think that the Amendment upon the Ad- 
dress is the right occasion upon which to 
contest so great a principle, or to enter 
upon such an encounter; but, remember- 
ing what the state of the country is, be- 
lieving it to be universally or most gene- 
rally recognised, right or wrong, that the 
distress of a great portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects has been occasioned by recent le- 
gislative enactments, I say that nothing 
can be more legitimate, nothing on our 
part, and on the part of all who sympathise 
with the distresses of the land, can be 
more clearly and completely an act of duty, 
than to come forward when such an Ad- 
dress to the Throne is proposed, and ex- 
press with temperance, but with firmness 
and precision, our belief in the existence of 
great calamities, and our conviction that 
those calamities have been occasioned by 
your recent legislative enactments. But 
is there anything unreasonable in this ? 
What can be more natural than for the 
House of Parliament, which represents the 
commons of England, whatever the truth 
or falsehood, whatever the justice or in- 
justice of certain economical principles, 
when it is flagrant and notorious that large 
bodies of the people are in a state of great 
depression and embarrassment—what more 
natural, I ask, than to come forward and 
state that fact dutifully and respectfully to 
the Sovereign, more especially when the 
facts we state are not unwarranted, wild, 
or extravagant, but are distinctly intimated 
and admitted by the very organ of the Go- 
vernment who proposes the Address? So 
far, indeed, from this being a violent course 
on our part, I believe it the most natural 
and the most probable; so probable that it 
was the general anticipation of the coun- 
try that the Government would themselves 
have expressed some sympathy with the 
depression and distress of so large a por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects. The Go- 
vernment might have done this, without 
giving up any of the economical convictions 
to which they are such recent converts. It 
was, indeed, for some considerable time be- 
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lieved—in the autumn there were very pre- 
valent opinions—that the Government were 
really not ashamed of feeling some sym- 
pathy with the heavy distress of so large a 
portion of the community. There were 
certain rumours abroad then, to which I 
myself, I confess, gave small credit, but 
which imparted some hopes to those who 
were suffering so grievously. The right 
hon. Gentleman over the way shakes his 
head, and no doubt, in the possession as 
he is of Cabinet secrets, there is very good 
reason for so signifying his scepticism. 
There was even a rumour, at the time I 
speak of, that a person of considerable im- 
portance—one who figured in the highest 
class of the peerage—had committed that 
great sin in political economy—expression 
of sympathy with the sufferings of the 
country. I myself care nothing about the 
matter. I care nothing about a Duke’s 
giving his adherence to the principles I 
advocate. I care not a jot if all the Dukes 
in the land reject them. It is the cause of 
labour for which we struggle—it is the 
cause of labour, or it is nothing. If it be 
not the interest of British labour that we 
advocate, all the patronage of all the Peers 
of the realm will not avail. Nothing but 
that conviction can sustain us. There was, 
after all, some apparent foundation for the 
popular belief; there were observed a great 
many Cabinet Councils, very frequent and 
very hurried; and the country, which had 
seen on former occasions similar frequent 
and hurried Cabinet Councils, and observed 
their results, naturally enough alternated 
between anxious hopes and fears. There 
is a story told of-a gentleman, once a Mem- 
ber of this House, and who afterwards be- 
came Lord Protector of the Commonwealth 
of England; he, too, was holding one of his 
Cabinet Councils, when somebody came to 
disturb him. ‘‘ Go tell him,” said Crom- 
well, “‘ that we are seeking the Lord;”’ and 
turning to his colleagues, he added, ‘‘ That 
simpleton thinks we are seeking the Lord, 
when in truth we are only seeking the cork- 
screw.” So, it would seem, when the peo- 
ple of England last autumn thought that 
Ministers were seeking the Lord in their 
repeated Cabinet Ccuncils, they were in 
truth only seeking the corkscrew, for all 
that the Cabinet Councils brought about, 
so far as it appeared, was a Cabinet din- 
ner. And now, instead of putting a bold 
front on the question, the only way in which 
the Ministers can get out of the scrape, 
according to their idea of Parliamentary 
tactics, is to ask the hon. Member for Wol- 
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verhampton to come forward to their aid; 
and here we have the Address to the 
Throne moved by a late member of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, and seconded by 
a member of the new Parliamentary Re- 
form League. I will do this justice to the 
candour of the hon. Seconder, that he in- 
troduced into his discourse the topic to 
which he is of course devoted, though it 
dees not appear in the Queen’s Speech, 
expressing his hope that the Government 
would see the propriety of supporting those 
opinions to which he has so recently given 
in his adhesion at Freemasons’ Hall. No 
Member of the Government, however, has 
as yet responded to his ingenuous appeal. 
Probably the result must be the same in 
this case as in another memorable instance, 
and if the mountain will not come to the 
Minister, the Minister must go to the moun- 
tain. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in noticing the complaints which are 
made by the agricultural interest of the 
distress they are at this moment experi- 
encing—complaints, I must say, in unison 
with the language of the Royal Speech and 
of the Address—thought it his duty to de- 
nounce the manner in which the agricultural 
bodies have thought fit to bring those 
complaints under the consideration of the 
House, of the Government, and of the 
country. It struck me as_ surprising 
that the right hon. Baronet, one of the 
heads of a liberal Government, especially 
at a moment when he tells us that all the 
other interests in the State are prospering, 
should think it becoming to come forward 
and say that another great branch of in- 
dustry, which he acknowledges to be suf- 


fering, has acted in a manner unautho- | 


rised if not unconstitutional, because it 


has, in a tone perfectly consistent, as I 


say, with the spirit and with the machi- 
nery of the constitution, appealed openly 
and freely to the Throne and to Parliament 
for sympathy and for relief. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that very violent lan- 
guage has been used by the agriculturists 
at their meetings. I think this criticism 
might, with much judgment, have been 
omitted. It is rather unusual to carp at 
expressions which may be used, for exam- 
ple, at county meetings; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman is so critical, I should 
conceive he might better have formed his 
ideas of violent language, used at public 
meetings of the people, from some of the 
towns in the county in which he has been 
taking his summer recreation. I should 
have imagined that it was some tone, pro- 
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bably from Leeds, which had reached him 
—some Jacobin jargon that had floated 
to his ear from the free-trade hall of the 
city of Manchester. When the right hon. 
Gentleman—a Gentleman of Yorkshire— 
complains of the tone and strong lan- 
guage used at agricultural meetings, [ 
would remind him that there have been 
other meetings at which language much 
stronger has been used—language, I will 
venture to say, much more unconstitu- 
tional. I am sure that he never heard 
any one at a county meeting say that the 
English constitution existed only on suffer: 
ance. I am sure that he never heard any one 
at a county meeting say that the States 
of the realm were in future only to be 
considered as a body to legislate in defer- 
ence to the passions, the caprice, the in- 
terests of any particular section of this 
country. I will not, on this occasion, go 
into the question which the right hon. 
Gentleman has raised in relation to the 
value of our exports. I am bound to say 
that, so far as time, and study, and obser- 
vation assist me, I see no reason to relin- 
quish the opinions I have repeatedly ex- 
pressed on the subject. I believe—I think 
it-can be proved—that the exchangeable 
value of the products of British industry 
has materially diminished within the past 
few years. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted the Commercial Glance to prove 
that certain articles of manufacture were 
not diminished in value. But they were 
articles, if I caught them right, exported 
principally to India, our own possessions, 
and therefore not subject to the action of 
hostile tariffs. The right hon. Gentleman 
last year said he could not understand my 
argument that the manufacturers of Eng- 
land were content to manufacture at a 
loss. I will beg to remind him of an- 
other economical paper called the Eco- 
nomist, in which there has been a series 
of articles most elaborate in composition, 
and most ample in calculations, the whole 
object of which is to prove that for the last 
four years the manufacturers of Manchester 
have been manufacturing at a loss. Well, 
I recommend the right hon. Gentleman—I 
know not whether he has a personal ac- 
quaintance with the editor of the Economist 
or not—to take advantage of his first ten 
minutes’ leisure, and enlighten himself 
upon that topic, and ascertain whether it 
be a fact that a Manchester manufacturer 
can manufacture at a loss, and even con- 
tinue to manufacture ata loss. The right 
hon. Gentleman, as he thinks, has estab- 
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lished his case to prove the success of his 
system, the success or failure of which I do 
not at all consider to be the question to- 
night, or in any way connected with the 
Amendment; and the only reason for my 
referring to it is, because I would not seem 
to shrink from meeting his statements. He 
has adduced, as his test, the state of pau- 
perism in the country. I accept that test, 
as far as it is valid, to try the effi- 
ciency and truth of his system; but I 
must say, that the data he has of- 
fered us have not, in my opinion, been 
fruitful of any very encouraging con- 
clusion. He has established that there is 
a reduction of pauperism to the amount of 
something under 7 per cent, compared with 
last year—a year of unparalleled gloom, of 
unprecedented depression, which the right 
hon. Gentleman always told us during the 
last Session must never be taken as a pre- 
cedent, because it was a year when the ma- 
nufacturers of England, in every branch, 
were in a state of distress which probably 
had never been approached for many years. 
But the right hon. Gentleman now comes 
forward with this case, that the manufac- 
turers of England are in a state of almost 
unparalleled prosperity, and he says that 
pauperism is reduced, compared with the 


last year of gloom, to the amount of nearly 


7 per cent. If, then, the manufacturers 
of this country have been, and are, in such 
a flourishing position—if the manufactur- 
ing population are not only altogether em- 
ployed, but there is even a demand for la- 
bour in the manufacturing districts—how 
are we to account for the fact that the rally 
has not been much ‘more considerable ? 
And how, when we are called upon to con- 
gratulate the Sovereign upon the general 
prosperity of the country, are we to couple 
that congratulation with the stern and 
dark fact, that, even now, your pauperism 
1s very insensibly reduced? But the case 
1s much less encouraging, when we remem- 
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ber the state of the raral districts. We} 
always told the right hon. Gentleman and | 
his friends that there was this great dif- | 


ference between the manufacturing and | 
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ployed. And I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the employment of the rural 
population during the last twelve months 
has been, to a very great degree—to the 
amount, I believe, of not less than 20 per 
cent—a factitious employment—an em- 
ployment honourable to those feelings 
which we have always cherished in this 
country, but which are totally opposed to 
those economical principles advocated by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. No one imagines 
that the pressure of pauperism in the agri- 
cultural districts would be felt with the fa- 
tal and instantaneous consequences which 
are experienced in the great hives of ma- 
nufacturing industry; but what we feel is, 
that though the result may be more slow, 
it will, under the most favourable cireum- 
stances, be more permanent. There is, 
however, another reason why, in the agri- 
cultural districts, pauperism will not imme- 
diately increase. You quite forget that you 
have in this country a social system which 
throws by law the employment of those who 
are not engaged in labour upon a machi- 
nery which is mainly sustained by the ca- 
pital of the owners and occupiers of land. 
And this brings me to the second os 
of the Amendment we have suggested, in 
which we ask the House, in the first place, 
to acknowledge a distress, the existence of 
which the Government themselves acknow- 
ledged, and to allege that the cause of that 
distress is that which the organ of the Go- 
vernment has accepted; and, in the second 
place, to acknowledge that the operation of 
those legislative enactments to which I have 
referred, is aggravated by the burden of 
local taxation. Now, is there anybody in 
this House who will rise and say that agri- 
cultural distress is not aggravated by pecu- 
liar burdens? It has been said, indeed, 
that in the instance of the occupiers of 
land, the distress may not be aggravated 
by these burdens; but nobody will say that 
such burdens do not exist, and, if existing, 
that they do not press upon some one of 
the agricultural classes. Now I think, 
after the speech of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, who was so ostentatiously 


agricultural districts—that it was in the| brought forward to propose the Address, 
power of the manufacturers, at periods | that we should have some clear conception 
of depression, to free themselves in a| of the nature of these burdens. That hon. 
great degree from those whom they em- | Gentleman has derided the idea that a re- 
ployed; whereas, from circumstances which | duction of those burdens could afford any 
I need not now minutely detail, it was relief to the occupiers of land. I want 
clearly impossible for those who lived in| hon. Gentlemen opposite to meet this ques- 
the agricultural districts, except at a long | tion with some degree of fairness and can- 
interval, by slow degrees, and with extreme| dour. Night after night last year hon. 
difficulty, to reduce the labour they em-| Gentlemen rose on the other side, and told 
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us there was no difference between land 
and any other property; that land was no- 
thing more than a raw material. Those 
opinions were cheered by the Gentlemen 
opposite, they have virtually been accepted 
by the Government, and are, in fact, a ne- 
cessary part of their economical creed. 
Now what I ask these Gentlemen is—if 
land be only a raw material, why do you 
tax it? Why do you not extend to this 
raw material the same economical princi- 
ples which you extend to all other raw 
materials? If land be, as you say, only a 
raw material, why is the manufacturer of 
corn to be subjected to other economical 
principles, and another economical system, 
than the manufacturer of cotton? That is 
the question you must meet and answer. 
It is useless for you to tell us that if you 
take off the burdens on land the owner will 
be benefited, but the occupier will not. 
The question is far beyond that. Why do 
you tax this raw material—this material 
which was described the other day, by a 
leader of your school, at a great meeting, 
as the first, the principal, raw material of 
a nation’s industry ? Some Gentlemen are 
apt to think that this is merely a question 
of poor-rates, of county rates, of church 
rates. I tell them it is a much more com- 
licated and extensive question than they 
imagine. From the moment an Englishman 
is born, to the moment of his burial, the raw 
material is taxed under your present social 
system, in order to guard either his life 
or his death. If a pauper child is born, 
you send for the parish doctor, and tax the 
raw material to pay the doctor’s fee. If 
the child be not that of a pauper—one 
of your own offspring—its birth must be 
registered, and you tax the raw material 
to pay the registrar. Ifthe child become 
a pauper, you build an immense edifice to 
receive him, and you tax the raw material 
to pay for its erection. If he is a lunatic, 
you raise a vast structure, and tax the 
raw material to pay for that. If he is a 
criminal, another pile arises, and you tax 
the raw material to pay the architect’s bill. 
If the child is vaccinated, you tax the raw 
material to pay the vaccination fee. The 
child of a millionaire, who has 40,0001. 
a year in the funds, is as liable to this viru- 
lent disease as the child of the agriculturist 
—and why, then, should he not be sub- 
ject to the impost? You cannot in this 
country exercise some of the most im- 
portant duties of which an Englishman is 
proud, without taxing this raw material. If 
you are a juryman, the raw material is 
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taxed to prepare the jury list. Even if you 
wish to exercise the suffrage, the raw ma- 
terial is taxed to prepare the list of voters, 
Now, I ask the great economists, the pro- 
fessors of the Manchester school, and their 
pupils—either the present or the late Go- 
vernment—how can they maintain such a 
state of things according to the principles 
upon which they have built their com- 
mercial system? We ask you, then, 
now that the agricultural interest is in 
a state of great, and, as I believe, un- 
precedented depression, to come forward 
and respectfully and humbly to express to 
the Crown your sympathy with that dis- 
tress, and your belief that the cause of such 
distress is that which has been alleged by 
the organ of the Government on this ocea- 
sion. Is that unreasonable? Is it fac- 
tious? We ask you, in the second place, 
to acknowledge that that distress is aggra- 
vated by the burdens that are peculiarly 
pressing upon the agricultural industry of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Now that I have 
put this question fairly before you, I want to 
know what man can allege a rational rea- 
son why he should oppose these two propo- 
sitions? I have no wish to conceal what 
are my ulterior views upon the great sub- 


ject of the rival industries of this country. 


I think that the cultivator of the soil has a 
right to two things. I think, in the first 
place, that he has a right to be put upon 
the same footing as his fellow-subjects; 
and that, secondly, he has a right in his 
own market to be put upon a footing with 
the foreigner. If these are not just prin- 
ciples—if they are not founded upon those 
eternal sentiments of right which, in the 
long run, must govern nations, or nations 
must fall, then I admit that I am greatly 
mistaken. Iam told that we are advocat- 
ing the interests of a few. IfI were to col- 
lect the sentiments of the Government, not 
so much from the declarations that have 
been rather forced from them during this 
debate, as from the language of the Speech 
from the Throne, I should suppose that this 
was an insignificant interest, that was so 
urgent in its distress as to ask for your 
sympathy, and so unreasonable in its suf- 
fering as to suggest the possibility of a re- 
medy. Weare told that they are only 
‘the owners and occupiers of land.” 
My noble Friend the Member for Stam- 
ford has ably touched upon that point; 
he has shown you that it is not a ques- 
tion merely of the owners and occupiers 
of land, whose fortunes to-night you are, 
in some measure, to decide upon. But 
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I shall take a much more narrow view 
of the question before I ask for your vote. 
Admit that it is only the owners and occu- 
piers of land who now, thinking themselves 
aggrieved, and certainly by your own ac- 
knowledgment suffering, are coming for- 
ward and asking you to interfere in their 
favour, are they so innumerous a class— 
are they in number and in condition so in- 
significant, that it becomes statesmen and 
Parliaments to pass them by disregarded 
and unheeded ? Why, there are, according 
to the best accounts, 250,000 proprietors 
of the soil in the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is the most nume- 
rous class—the most numerous separate 
class in this country, as regards property; 
if they are exceeded slightly by the proprie- 
tors in the funds, you must remember that 
many of the proprietors in the funds are 
foreigners. Are the occupiers of land so 
contemptible in number, in character, and 
in conduct ? You have, according to the 
most moderate accounts, 700,000 farmers 
in the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Why, take your owners, take 
your occupiers, with their immediate fami- 
lies, and this alone is an affair of millions. 
You acknowledge those millions are in a 
state of great distress—you acknowledge 
they are in a state of great distress, in con- 
sequence of your recent legislative enact- 
ments; and you counsel your Sovereign 
to treat their feelings with derision and 
mockery. Why, one would have supposed 
from the tone of this debate, that we had 
come forward to-night on the first assem- 
bly of this Session of Parliament, to ask 
you to repeal the laws that you have re- 
cently passed, to violate all the principles 
of political economy that you have en- 
shrined; that you should come forward and 
declare that you have flagrantly erred, and 
that your only chance for national regene- 
ration was to fall back upon the position 
which you have quitted. Is it so? There 
is not a Gentleman on this side who shrinks 
on the legitimate occasion from advocating, 
to the best of his ability, the principles upon 
which we think the industrial policy of this 
country ought to be established; but I 
deny that this is the occasion on which we 
are called to that controversy and that bat- 
tle. All that we have asked of you is this 
—that it being apparent, it being a matter 
of national notoriety, that a great body of 
the nation is in a state of suffering—that 
it being a matter of Parliamentary acknow- 
ledgment even on the side of the Govern- 
ment, that that suffering has been occa- 
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sioned by our recent changes in the law, 
you should come forward, that you should 
think it decent to come forward, and ex- 
press to the Sovereign your recognition of 
the cause of the suffering, and your sym- 
pathy with the distress. Instead of that 
being, as you have pretended it to be, in a 
manner not flattering to the candour of 
Parliamentary discussion, an outrageous 
attempt, on the first night of Parliament 
meeting, to call upon this House of Com- 
mons suddenly to abrogate the resolutions 
which the Parliament of England had ar- 
rived at, it rather (if it does anything) in- 
dicates a course wherein, guided by justice, 
by that high principle of public duty which 
must, in the long run, influence every 
Minister in this country, you may not only 
express sympathy with your suffering fel- 
low-countrymen, but even find the sources 
for the remedy of their grievances. Do 
not suppose that it is possible for you to 
escape the settlement of this question. 
You may pride yourself upon your acci- 
dental majority ; you may pride yourself 
upon the array of three parties, full of 
rival ambitions, and unanimous only in 
their hostility to a suffering community ; 
but we have the happiness of living in an 
age when an appeal to truth is never un- 
successful, and when the eternal principles 
of justice must be the foundation of Par- 
liamentary statutes. I call upon you, then, 
to-night, in the name of the Gentlemen 
who are sitting upon these benches—the 
representatives mainly of those suffering 
classes—I call upon you to accept either 
alternative: you shall not go out of this 
House and misrepresent our purposes. 
Either reconstruct your commercial sys- 
tem upon those principles favourable to 
British industry which we advocate; or 
carry the principles upon which you have 
established your new system to their legi- 
timate consequences. Do not, under this 
system, oppress the land of England, with 
the pharisaical pretence that you are the ad- 
vocates of a great politico-economical scheme 
that will not tolerate the taxation of a raw 
material, and suppose, at the same time, 
we will endure that the whole social ex- 
istence of England should be founded on a 
system which, morning, noon, and night, 
in every duty of the life of an Englishman, 
taxes the most important raw material of 
a nation’s industry. We ask you to-night, 
to recur to no abrogated laws ; they were 
planned by one whose subsequent conduct 
certainly does not entitle those laws to our 
posthumous respect. But we do call upon 
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you to-night to do justice to the land of 
England— to the owners, to the occupiers, 
to the cultivators, to all the classes depend- 
ent upon the land, to those mightier consi- | 
derations even than the industry of man. 
Youcan nolonger postpone the settlement of 
this question. Enshrine yourselves in your 
politico -economical scheme — we accept 
your principles, we call upon you to carry 
them to their legitimate consequences. 
Let this raw material of a nation’s in- 
dustry be as free as other raw mate- 
rials. Admit in its fulness, with respect 
to the land, the principle which you are 
extending to all other raw materials, and 
do not permit, in the cultivation of the 
land, artificial restrictions to prevail when 
you have debarred it from the artifi- 
cial privileges which have hitherto been 
some compensation for your legislation ; 
or come forward and say frankly to the 
people of England, ‘‘ We cannot afford to 
do that justice to the land which we are 
prepared to do to every other field of in- 
dustry.”’ Tell us fairly, at that box to- | 


night [the red box on the table before the 
Treasury bench|, whether the cotton of 
the American may come here free, and the 
earth of England is to be enthralled. Come | 
forward to-night, and tell us ‘* there is no | 


branch of manufacture which we will not | 
facilitate, which we will not stimulate, 
which we will not allow British industry to 
send forward to every clime, in exchange 
for the productions of foreign artisans; but | 
we are resolved that this country shall 
only be the country of manufacturers and | 
mechanics; and, therefore, while we have, | 
according to our principles, emancipated 
every branch of industry, the land, and 
the land alone, shall be our slave and our | 
victim.”’ I call upon the noble Lord at | 
the head of the Government to speak 
frankly on this subject. Don’t let the | 
noble Lord suppose that this is a party) 
movement; nothing is more convenient for | 
a Government than to pretend that the} 
great principles of free trade are endan- 
gered, and that those who are embarras- 
sing them with a Motion, have merely per- 
sonal considerations at stake. I tell the 
noble Lord that the time has gone by for 
those antiquated quibbles; the question is 
too serious and too earnest. Let the noble 
Lord—a fitting man—come forward and do 
justice to the land, and he will find plen- 
tiful zealous and disinterested supporters. 
But if the noble Lord thinks that he is 
to rule this country by a heterogeneous 
and unnatural combination—that he is to 
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have a Jacobin free-trader on one side of 
him, and a Conservative Privy Councillor 


Answer to 


| on the other, I tell the noble Lord that he 


may maintain the Ministry, but he will de- 
stroy the Throne. It is not the first time 
that I have attempted feebly to express 
these opinions to the House in the behalf 
of those who honour me with their support. 
I told the noble Lord last year that it was 
in the spirit of conciliation that we spoke. 
[ Laughter.] Yes, in the spirit of conci- 
liation. Do not imagine that it is not in 
the spirit of conciliation that we speak, 
because we may take the opportunity of 
showing that we are not afraid of those 
before whom others tremble. I will tell 
the hon. Gentleman at least this—that I 
do not use two languages, I am not afraid 
to say in this House what I say in other 
places. I am in the custom of hearing 
things said in other places which we do not 
hear in this House. It is not in this House 
that we are told that the English constitu- 
tion exists only upon sufferance. If I were 
to express what I think exists only upon 
sufferance, it would be a great branch of 
native industry existing upon the raw ma- 
terial obtained from a rival and a foreigner. 
Now, we have been appealed toin the Speech 
from the Throne to cherish that constitution 
which has ‘* combined liberty with order.” 
I want to know what is that constitution 
which has combined order and liberty. Is 
it the constitution that we hear of at Man- 
chester, which exists ‘‘ only by sufferance” 
—the constitution that the noble Lord’s 
allies permit only to endure? I have al- 
ways thought it was the constitution that 
was planted broadly and deeply in the land 
of England—the territorial constitution, 
that did not permit the fortunes of this 
ancient monarchy to depend upon the 
ecaprice or passion of a great town. But 
I want to know how the noble Lord means 
to maintain this territorial constitution if 
he does not mean also to maintain a ter- 
ritorial population? I, for one, do not 
ask him to maintain that territorial popu- 
lation by peculiar privileges, by franchises 
which other class of the population do not 
share. I have that confidence in the land 
of England, that I feel at this moment all 
it requires is justice—but justice complete 
and sufficient. I opposed the change in 
the law which regulated your agricultural 
industry. I have never suggested for a 
moment that I approved of that change. 
I think a more perilous—and, as I believe, 
a more disastrous— experiment in politics 
never yet occurred. Such a disturbance 
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of industry, such a break-up of all the in- 
fluences that govern the political life of 
this free empire, such a degradation of all 
the means by which Government was car- 
ried on, I believe the history of this country 
does not afford. But I have ever felt, and 
I take this opportunity of expressing my 
conviction, that there never was a mistake 


fortune on any artificial law whatever. 


What the land required, and what it re- | 
quires now is justice, but I never yet have | 
found a political economist who was pre- | 


pared to come forward and offer it. The 


moment that you proceed to speak of the. 
burdens peculiar to the soil, he pretends | 
that those burdens apply to a limited class | 
of aristocratic posses-ors, forgetting that | 
_ the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
most thrifty, and the most hard-working | 
class are the proprietors of the soil of this 
country—forgetting that the patricians are 


the most valuable, the most numerous, the 


too often prompt to leave the cause of 
which they are the native chiefs—forgetting 
those Lincolnshire copartners to whom my 
hon. Friend the Member for the county re- 
ferred to-night—forgetting the statesmen 
of the north, and the yeomanry of the 
south. I say we have now brought this 
question to an intelligible point. [A laugh. ] 
I can excuse that laugh; for I believe the 
question has been put in a point of view so 
intelligible that it will in future be found 
very difficult to withstand our demand 
for justice. If the Minister comes forward 
—as ultimately he will—and admits the 
justice of our claims, and that we ought 
not to be subject to taxation from which 


other classes are free—if he admits that | 
our property should not be subject to re-| 
strictions to which no other property is sub- | 
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fair speech, told us very plainly his purpose 
was that we should reconsider our recent 
legislation; and I understand him to be, 
in a very Parliamentary manner, laying 
down grounds for such reconsideration, not 
with a view to adopt an altered state of the 
law, or to come to any binding resolution, 


| but for a reconsideration of the recent le- 
greater than supposing that the land of 
England did at any time depend for its | 


gislation in this country in respect to com- 
mercial and agricultural affairs. Nothing 
could be more fair—nothing could be more 
decided, than that; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment being convinced that such recent 
legislation was sound, and being convinced 
that we should not be benefiting the coun- 
try, but doing it the greatest injury, if we 
submitted that legislation again to be al- 
tered or reconsidered, we were prepared to 
oppose that Amendment. But then came 


Stamford, who complains that there is not 
sufficient sympathy expressed in the Speech 
from the Throne for the distress of the 
landed interest. On the other hand, the 
hon. Member for South Lincolnshire said 
explicitly, ‘‘ Your pity and sympathy are 
not what I ask for; what I ask for is acts 
and measures.’’ Then we have heard from 
a high authority in another place, who, 
indeed, goes beyond anything we have 
heard in this House, but only, however, 
in the way of a distant prospect, or for the 
future—and the object of that high autho- 
rity is to place a new Government in the 
place of the present Government, and then 
to obtain a dissolution of the present House 
of Commons, and form a new House of Com- 
mons to ask for the restoration of protec- 
tion. When I heard those hon. Gentlemen, I 
thought we should never be embarrassed 
any longer as to the question at issue, and 
that we should know what we were voting 


ject, but says, as he will say, that the con- about—that we were voting either to re- 
dition of the country requires them—he at store protection or to maintain our present 


once admits that in the government of the 
country the political must interfere with | 
| ward, and, asking us not to misrepresent 
ask him to do us the justice we demand, | 
or to reconstruct the commercial system | 


the commercial principle; and then I shall 


of the country on principles favourable to 
the native industry of England. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down has 
asked us not to misrepresent the purpose 
which he and his friends have in view. 
But, unwilling as I should be to misrepre- 
sent, I own that to form an accurate idea 


of that purpose, is a thing almost impos- | 


sible. The hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Amendment, in a very temperate and 


policy. But no—the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire came for- 


his purpose, involved that purpose in such 
an ambiguity of language, in such tortuous 
expressions, and appeals to our sense of 
justice, that really it becomes again a mat- 
ter of the utmost difficulty to know what 
this Amendment is to mean. Now, let me 
say to the hon. G ntleman, and to those 
who support him, that I think there are 
two courses on such a question, either of 
which may be constitutionally and pro- 
perly followed. The one is for you, the 
independent Members of Parliament, to 
say, ‘We don’t agree with all the ex- 
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pressions of the Address. We think | Now, the Amendment proposed is as fol- 
one part of it might be more warmly | lows :— ; 

worded: in another part we think you| «That we regret, however, to be compelled 
express too much satisfaction. You ex- | humbly to represent to Your Majesty that in many 
sggersie the property that prevails in| fry ofthe united Rng, ant crcl 
one place, and do not regret the dis- | subjects connected with the cultivation of the ne 
tress which prevails with sufficient sym- are labouring under severe distress, mainly appli- 
pathy in another; but these are general | cable, in our opinion, to recent legislative enact- 
phrases, and we mean to give our concur- ments, aggravated by the pressure of local taxa- 
rence to the Address.’’ Another course, | “°"- : 

which is equally Parliamentary and consti- Now, I own I do not see in those words, 
tutional, is to say, ‘The state of the except as they relate to Ireland, any ma- 
country is such, and the views of the Go- | terial difference from the words proposed 
vepnment are so erroneous, that we cannot in the Address. [‘‘ Read, read!” I will 
allow one day to pass, and we must at not read the words again, but I have read 
once express our opinion, and, whether in those words which were said to be inserted 
a minority or in a majority, call on the With a view of insulting the agricultural 
House of Commons to say, if a system in- interest. We say in the Address, that we 
jurious to the best interests of the coun- sympathise with Her Majesty in greatly 
try, should be persevered in, and ask for Tegretting that any portion of Her sub- 
better legislation than it is in the power of jects should be suffering distress; and the 
the Government to yield."’ But the hon. Amendment says that there are certain 
Gentleman the Member for South Lincoln- classes suffering severe distress. But an- 
shire has taken a third course —that of other question is raised in this matter. It 
having an unmeaning Amendment. And | appeared to us, much as we should have 
not being satisfied with the Address as | rejoiced in an opportunity of advising Her 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Ministers, he Majesty to declare the opinions we enter- 
proposes to have an address, obscure and _ tain with respect to the recent commercial 
ambiguous in its phrases. [‘ No, no!’’] policy, that the time was not a fit one to 
That, I say, is the result of the hon. | propose that that expression of opinion 
Gentleman’s Amendment. [“«No, no!” should fall from Her Majesty. It has al- 
What have we been told ? [Cries of Ways appeared to us, that — in conformity 
‘Read, read!’’] I will read it presently. | to recent custom with regard to matters of 
The hon. Gentleman says we are not re-| legislation, upon which Parliament may 
storing protection by this proposition, and have to give an opinion in the course of 
we are not preparing to revert to a course the Session —ift 1s better to reserve those 
of policy that has been abandoned. Now, | questions upon the first night of the Ses- 
in referring to the Amendment, I must Sion, and rather to give an opinion as to 
first observe as to what has been called the | the actual state of the country, than to at- 
insult to the agricultural interest which | tribute that legislation to any acts of the 
has been offered by Her Majesty’s advisers. | Government. But the Amendment does 
I cannot but say, in the first instance, that not take that course. The Amendment 
nothing was further from our intention— | goes on to say, that this distress is 

that we have heard with great regret of |—« mainly attributable in our opinion to recent 
the suffering and distress which exist in | legislative enactments, the operation of which is 
various parts of the country ; and nothing | aggravated by the pressure of local taxation.” 
would give us greater pleasure than to be | Now, I must say, if I had thought it right 
able to say that by some manner of relief | to advise Her Majesty to give any opinion 


that suffering should be put an end to. 
The words of the Address are— 


“The House sympathises with the regret with 
which Her Majesty has observed the complaints 
which in many parts of the kingdom have pro- 
ceeded from the owners and occupiers of land, 
and beg to assure Her Majesty of the sympathy 
with which they hear that Her Majesty greatly 
laments that any portion of Her subjects should 
be suffering distress; while it is a source of sin- 
cere gratification to Her Majesty to witness the 
increased enjoyment of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life which cheapness and plenty have be- 
stowed upon the great body of Her people.” 


with regard to recent legislation, I should 
have advised that, in saying ‘‘ it is a source 
of sincere gratification to Her Majesty to 
witness the increased enjoyment of the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life which cheap- 
ness and plenty have bestowed upon the 
| great body of Her people,’ I should have 
been disposed to add, that ‘‘ having greater 
enjoyment of the necessaries had comforts 
of life was in a great degree owing to 
the recent legislation of Her Parliament.” 
Nothing would have pleased me better than 
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to bring to the test at once the question of | population, we might some day or other 
whether that legislation was calculated for | find the increase of population was out of 
the benefit of the people or not; but I did | proportion to the increase of the means of 
not think it respectful to those who advo- | disposing of their industry; and I, there- 
eate a different opinion. I was in hopes! fore, entertained a strong disposition to 
at least that we might be able by the | effect a compromise on the question of the 
Amendment to bring the question to the | corn laws—a compromise by which protec- 
test; some have declared they were also; | tion might be somewhat reduced without 
but the hon. Gentleman who has just | admitting too large a quantity of foreign 
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spoken seems to entertain a different opin- 
ion. With regard to one subject upon | 
which the hon. Gentleman has dilated at | 
considerable length, I rather think he must | 
have one apprehension which I should be | 
glad entirely to remove. The hon. Gen- | 
tleman speaks of the heavy taxation upon | 
the raw material, meaning the land of this | 
country. I am persuaded that the hon. | 
Gentleman thinks that my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is about | 
to propose an increase of the land tax. | 
Now, it is not for me to inform the hon. 
Gentleman and the House of the nature | 
of the Cabinet secrets; but with regard 
to those mysterious Cabinets to which he 
has alluded, and which mysterious Cabi- 
nets are generally held every autumn, I | 
ean assure him, without telling him any 
secret, that there did not issue out of any 
of those Cabinets a determination on the 
part of the Government, to increase by a. 
single penny the present land tax. I dare 
say the hon. Gentleman was afraid that we | 
might have adopted a certain plan which has | 
been much discussed throughout the coun- | 
try, and has excited a great deal of atten- 
tion, which proposes by a very large aug- 
mentation of the land tax to get an enor- 
mous sinking fund for the purpose of easing | 


corn. Such a change I did believe would 
not have borne too hard upon the landed 
interest, because I had no intention that 
the change should be effected at once, but, 
on the contrary, that it should be gradually 
introduced. That proposition, as we all 
very well remember, did not find favour 
with the landed interest, but it did meet 
with favour from those who called for a 
total repeal of the corn laws, or who, up 
to that time at least, were loud in making 
that demand. Those, I say, who were for 


‘total abrogation would then have been con- 


tent with the proposition which I at that 
time regarded as a fitting compromise on 
the question of the corn laws; and then 


that body which the hon. Gentleman oppo- 


site considered to be so formidable — I 
mean the Anti-Corn-Law League—would 
at once have dissolved itself. If our pro- 
position had been agreed to, the League 
would have proceeded no further. How- 
ever, the landed interest would not hear of 
it. At the end of the year 1845 we came 
to the conclusion, and the Government of 
the day came to the same conclusion about 
the same time, that it was no longer pos- 


sible to make any compromise upon the 
| subject, but that the corn laws ought to 


be altogether repealed, and that at no dis- 


the landed interest, and at the same time | tant time. Parliament has done that. 
paying off a large portion of the national | About a year ago the repeal actually took 
debt. The hon. Gentleman seems to ap-/ effect, and we are now™paying a duty 
prehend that my right hon. Friend the! which gives a considerable sum to the re- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had resolved | venue; but still it is not onerous to the 
to get hold of the land for the purpose of consumer, and the people of this country 
taxation—an error from which he might | have the benefit of procuring food upon the 
easily be saved, by considerations of the | cheapest terms that it can be procured. 
most obvious kind. Now, Sir, with regard That being the case, we have to consider, 
to the present state of the landed interest, | after a very short experience it is true, but 
we must consider—and at this late hour of | still after a year’s experience, what is the 
the night I will endeavour not to do it at | present state of the country with that en- 
any great length—we must consider, I tire freedom in the article which is the 
say, a little both what has passed, what is main subsistence of the people of this 
now present before us, and what is likely | country. Why, if we look at the great 
to be the future condition of land. Now, | interests of the country, we see that they 
I considered ten years ago, that, with the | have increased. If we look, first, to the 
great increase of our population, with the condition of the main body of the people, 
great rivalry there was in the various | as represented by returns from the poor- 
branches of manufacture, with the neces- | law, we find that of ablebodied poor there 
sity for employing that great increase of | was no less a diminution than 30,000 on 


‘ 
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the Ist of January, compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year; if we look 
to the returns of our shipping, we find our 
shipping has much increased; if we look 
to the exports, we find an increase of 


10,000,000/. in 1849 over the year 1848; 
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with a deficient harvest, and having only 
a small quantity of produce to dispose of, 
it is hard upon us to receive only 36s.; but 
if the case is the contrary, if the harvest 
has been abundant, more nearly resem- 
bling that of 1835 than that of any recent 


Answer to 


and if we look to various other sources of | year, I again say, ‘‘ What does it matter 
wealth, we find that upon many of them the | to the farmer when he goes into the mar- 
accounts are exceedingly satisfactory. If| ket and receives 40s. a quarter for his 
we look to the returns from that great | corn, whether the person who sells another 
branch of the revenue the Excise, which | quarter of corn for 40s., is a man from the 
is supposed to be an index to the state of | next parish, the next county, or from a 
comfort of the people, we find that revenue | neighbouring kingdom, or one who brings 
has increased and that it shows an im-/ his flour over the Atlantic from the United 
proved condition of the population. I must | States?’’ What does it matter to the 
say likewise that I hear from all parties, | farmer with whom he competes if his price 
and I receive letters daily informing me of | is equal to that which his competitors ob- 
it, that the great body of the people are| tain? I have heard hon. Gentlemen, one 
obtaining the advantages of cheapness and | after the other, lamenting that we have 
plenty, and that they are now in a better | received 12,000,000 quarters of different 
condition than they have been for many | kinds of corn, and that we have received 
years before. If that is a true account of | upwards of 4,000,000 quarters of wheat in 
the state of the country, is this a moment | the course of last year. But they are 
when the Government ought to say, ‘‘ We | obliged to add that nearly the whole has 
desire now to retrace our steps, and to| been consumed. I cannot, therefore, sym- 
alter the law upon which we had agreed ?”’ | pathise with that complaint. I say if the 
I must say I always considered, that people of England have enjoyed a greater 
was a reason for wishing for a compro- | command of the great necessaries of life, 





mise, that there could hardly be a transi- | if working men are able to purchase their 
tion from a state of extreme restriction to loaf of bread cheap, if they have consumed 


complete freedom of commerce in the arti- | a great quantity, and after all the price is 
cle of food, without very considerable suf- higher than that which they paid in 1835, 
fering on the part of owners and occupiers | when protection existed, 1 own I cannot 
of land. That suffering has come; but I) sympathise with complaints of great im- 
must say it has not come in so aggra-| ports. Upon the contrary, I rejoice that 
vated a shape as I should have expected. | the means of consumption have increased. 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’] Well, now, with re- But there is another consideration. It is 
gard to price. Look back to the extremely | one into which I certainly cannot go at 
uneasy and troubled period with regard to | length, and, therefore, I must leave it for 
this subject, which has extended ever since | hon. Gentlemen’s consideration. I do not 
your enactments in 1815. What were the | believe there has ever been one instance of 
complaints of the agricultural interest in| a great trade being opened which had been 
1822? Did we not hear then of farms | previously restricted into which there was 
being given up, of farmers being unable to | not immediately a great rush; where the 


live upon the produce of their farms ? 
What did we hear in the year 1836? 
During 1835, the price of corn fell until, 
at the end of the year, it had fallen to 
36s. a quarter. That price, be it observed, | 
is 4s. 6d. a quarter under the present 
price, with all the importations that have 
taken place. But then I see it has been 
repeated over and over again in the coun- 
try, ‘‘ Yes, but in 1835 there was no fo-| 
reign importation; and, although the far- | 
mer got 36s. a quarter, that was all for 
English wheat, because no foreign wheat 
was imported.’’ If the case was that we 
have this year a very deficient harvest, I 
could understand the farmers saying that, 


abundant surplus capital of this country 
and its speculative spirit, were not directed 
immediately towards that trade; and where 
you have not found, in the first place, that 
there was a very great abundance of the 
articles supplied, and where, in the next 
place, many persons have been disappointed 
with their speculations, and the trade has 
afterwards gone on in a less profuse man- 
ner. That was the case with the opening 
of the markets of South America; it was 
the case with the opening of the China 


_market when the East India Company’s 


monopoly was done away with; it has been 
the case, I believe, to a great extent, with 


regard to the corn trade; and from all that 
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I hear, many of those persons who have 


introduced corn into this country have | 


been losers and not gainers by their trans- 
actions. If that has been the case, I think 
it very probable—I will not say certain, 
for I do not like to predict in these mat- 
ters—whatever may be the case for the 
next five or six months, that we shall have 
higher prices than we have had for the 
last six months. 
consideration, with reference to all the 
calculations that are made, with which one 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
North Lincolnshire, favoured us to-night, 
namely, with regard to the balance of pro- 
fit and loss. Supposing that the price of 
corn was to be permanently a good deal 
lower than that which it has been for the 
last ten years, it is obvious that upon the 
beginning of a change, every charge upon 
a farm, the fixed charges for live stock 
and wages, having been all calculated upon 
the previous average price of corn, there 
would be a very considerable outlay, and 
that outlay would not be repaid by the 
produce of the farm in the first year of 
the change. But supposing a farmer to 
begin after that change has permanently 
taken place, why then all those articles on 
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|the agricultural interest, by taking off 
taxes which affect them—lI do not believe 
that the hon. Gentleman who made a pro- 
position of that kind, even if it were to be 
carried to the utmost extent they wish, 
would confer the benefit upon the farmers 
which they expect. The question then is, 
whether you could confer it by returning 
to protection. And let me ask the House 
to observe the position in which we are 
placed. The question is not as to keeping 
up a restriction which exists; its conditions 
|have been totally changed since the corn 
| laws were repealed. This question comes 
|to that fundamental one—should you by 
| Act of Parliament procure a price for one 
| article of produce of sale different from that 
| which the producer would otherwise obtain 
|in the market? Now, Sir, that is a ques- 
tion, with respect to an article of this kind, 
of the utmost importance and of the utmost 
delicacy. If my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to say, 
I want more revenue from silk—supposing 
| that revenue were wanted, and we had not 
means sufficient in the Exchequer—some 
might complain that the price of silk was 
raised; some might even say that it was a 
protection to the silk manufacturer of this 








which he is afterwards to count, on which | country; but there would be a great body 
a profit is afterwards to be gained, he ob- | of persons who would be seriously affected 
tains at that lower rate, and he is then to by that dearness of the silk manufacture. 
make a new calculation, first, as to the | But this is a question which does not con- 
expenses of his farm, and then as to the| cern merely the owners and occupiers of 
remuneration he obtains, and the prices of | land, or even the farm labourers, if you 


his produce. Now that calculation has 
not yet been made; all the calculations we 
have heard, go on the supposition that his 
expenses are to be calculated on the aver- 
age price of the last ten years, but that 
the sale of the produce is to be calculated 
on the average of the last six months. So 
far all these calculations are deficient in 
supposing prices to be permanently re- 
duced, and we shall have to make fresh 
calculations as to the price of the produce. 
[Mr. CuristopHeR: I made allowance for 
that.] The hon. Gentleman made an al- 
lowance with respect to some articles, but 
with respect to others he did not. But 
looking at the present state of the ques- 
tion, I will ask the House to consider—be- 
cause that, after all, is the real question— 
whether we are to take the first step to a 
return to protection. We have been told 
that it is impossible this country should 
flourish otherwise than with protection, 
and that we must sooner or later return to 
that system. I do not believe that the 
plans which have been framed for relief to 


suppose them to have an interest identical 
with the owners of the land; it is a ques- 
tion which concerns the whole body of the 
people. And I must say I wonder to see 
the limited view which some of those who 
have procured the convocation of public 
meetings in this country have taken of the 
subject. I saw that a noble Lord, in ad- 
dressing a meeting in the county of Down, 
complained that he could not obtain a ma- 
jority at the meeting he had called, beeause 
persons who had no stake in the country 
had intruded themselves on the lieges, and 
given an opinion on the question. Why, 
Sir, in this question every man has the 
right to give an opinion. There is not a 
man, woman, or child who has not an in- 
terest in the question; and if you were to 
put on a duty which you would say would 
raise the price of corn one shilling, or 
eighteenpence, or two shillings the bushel, 
every man would count the shilling, or 
eighteenpence, or two shillings of wheat 
which he would have to pay for the sup- 
| port of his family in addition to that which 
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he pays at the present day. Now, are you 
ready to face that question? Are you 
ready to face the discontent which you 
would presently awaken? And observe 
this, you would be considered responsible 
not only for the effect which your law 
might produce in raising the price of corn, 
but for every accidental rise which the 
course of the seasons, or the inadequacy of 
supply from foreign countries, might pro- 
duce even in the present rates. Supposing 
you leave this law to its operation, if the 
price of corn rise from 40s. to 45s., or to 
50s., no man in the country will have a 
right to complain, and I believe no man in 
the country will complain. They will say, 
** Justice has been done us; we have the 
corn as cheap as it can be procured; and if 
the price of bread is dear this week, and 
we must consume less of it than usual, at 
least we have no fault to find with our Le- 
gislature for making it dear.’’ But if you 
had a rise in price from 40s. to 45s. or 
50s., after you had passed a new law regu- 
lating the importation of food, depend upon 
it that the discontent will be deep and uni- 
versal. Some hon. Gentlemen think that 
we sneer at the landed interest because 
they have made complaints. I acknow- 


ledge perfectly their right to make com- 


plaints. When any Englishman thinks he 
is suffering hardship, or has had injustice 
done to him, he is quite right to make his 
complaint, and to make it as loud as he 
thinks proper, that he may obtain redress 
from what he deems an injustice. Well, 
then, in the case I have been supposing, 
you will have complaints loud enough, and 
frequent enough, assailing Parliament for 
imposing an additional price to enhance 
the cost of the daily food of the people. 
Do not conceal that from yourselves. You 
would be ready to face, no doubt, and I 
believe you would be enabled to overcome, 
any complaint of the institutions of the 
country, any attacks upon the House of 
Lords or the Crown, as institutions which 
were not useful to the country. But is it 
not much wiser not to put these matters 
into question—not to raise any discussion 
upon them? Review the situation in which 
we have stood during the last two years: 
have our institutions been assailed? Has 
there been anything beyond the lowest 
murmurs amongst the people in general 
with respect to the nature of our institu- 
tions ? But have a general election upon 
this question of protection before the coun- 
try—have it again agitated in Parliament 
—who can say what subjects may not be 
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mixed up with that discussion, and what 
institutions you may not be called upon to 
defend? Let me tell you it is far wiser 
not to put any of those matters into 
question. Defend them you can—defend 
them you will. I should be happy to 
be associated with you in their defence, 
But this, I say, is the course of pru- 
dence, to continue the policy that you 
have adopted, not to raise a complaint 
amongst the people by favouring a par- 
ticular class. By establishing a legisla- 
tive price for the necessaries of life, you 
would cause a doubt to be raised as to 
the sympathy of the Legislature with the 
great body of the people. Well, Sir, if 
that is the case, I beg you, the owners of 
land, to consider your present position. I 
do not know any higher or better position 
than that of a gentleman in England. [| 
think it is Gibbon who says he thanks 
God because he was born an Englishman, 
but he thanks God again that he was born 
an English gentleman. An English gen- 
tleman, possessing an estate in the coun- 
try, looked up to by his neighbours, able 
to do acts of beneficence and generosity to 
those about him, having sufficient business 
to employ his time, having sufficient leisure 
for recreation or for literature, called, if he 
is ambitious of a seat in the Legislature, 
to take a part in the most stirring political 
debates, and to influence the fortunes of 
his country—I say such a man, in such a 
position, is indeed fortunate. I say he 
would do most rashly if he were to risk 
that position for the purpose of giving to a 
particular class an advantage by legislation 
which other classes do not ask, and would 
not obtain. If that be so, then I ask the 
House to be contented with the present 
state of our legislation. We have made a 
great change—a great change which is 
accompanied by distress among a portion 
of the people of the united kingdom. 
Whatever may be considered by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, or any other person, 
best for the relief of that distress, with 
fairness to all other classes, let that be pro- 
posed, let it be examined—accepted if use- 
ful, rejected if it would not be useful. But 
do not attempt, now that the question of 
protection has been decided by a Parlia- 
ment, and those who in that Parliament 
gave that vote for the destruction of pro- 
tection have been again submitted to the 
judgment of the country and returned 
to Parliament—do not attempt by a fresh 
vote to disturb that settlement, and to 
make it matter of doubt whether your de- 
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liberations have that constancy, that firm- 
ness, and that regard to the interests of 
all Her Majesty’s subjects, which it ‘is 
our bounden duty to entertain. Let me 
add, likewise, that my belief is, that the 
course of policy begun by the Legislature 
in 1842, under the Administration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth, whom I now see opposite, and 
continued in subsequent years both by his 
Administration and that which has suc- 
ceeded him, is to open a great source of 
peace and of prosperity to this country and 
to the world. I believe that with reference 
to an Act which we passed last Session, 
for the repeal of the navigation laws, we 
have never sufficiently known what benefits 
that Act may procure for the country. 
That the nations of the world should be in 
haste to follow us, is what I never ex- 
pected; that with respect to that Act in 
particular, they should show a disposition 
to follow us, is what I am happy to recog- 
nise. But if you say now that you doubt 
of your own decision, that you are about 
to go back on that decision, that you are 
about to resume that which they thought 
you had discarded as an erroneous theory 
and injurious practice—expect no more 
such benefits from the reciprocal goodwill 
of foreign nations—expect them to be con- 
firmed in all their notions of the benefits 
of monopoly and restriction. I say, then, 
that by your decision to-night you will 
not only exercise great influence upon the 
welfare of the people of this country, and 
upon the fortunes of this great State; 
but you will likewise decide whether your 
example shall be beneficial or injurious 
to the world. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, I have not risen 
to make a speech, but to express my re- 
gret that there is not an occasion afforded 
for discussing the question which I thought 
was to be submitted to us on this occasion. 
I came into this House fully convinced that 
before forty-eight hours had elapsed, an 
opportunity would be afforded those who 
are supporters of protection, and those who 
are advocates of free trade, to discuss those 
two principles in this House. I must say 
that what has passed in the country has 
convinced me of the necessity of having 
that discussion instantly; for I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that a very large and 
influential body of the community are un- 
der an impression that the question of pro- 
tection and free trade is not settled in this 
House. Any one who has had his eyes 
open for the last three months will admit 
that there has been an amount of agitation 
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in this country sufficient to show that there 
is a very intense feeling on the part of the 
occupying tenants of this country, a large 
portion of the agricultural community— 
that the House is prepared to reconsider 
the question of the corn laws, and that an 
injustice has been done to a portion of the 
community which this House will remedy. 
It has been said that that movement has 
been a movement, not of the landowners, 
but of the farmers. It may be so; but, at 
all events, the farmers recognise, as their 
representatives and leaders in this House, 
the Gentlemen whom I see opposite, and 
I firmly believe that they are under an im- 
pression that a very large body of hon. 
Members opposite have come to this House 
on the present occasion prepared to vindi- 
cate the principles which they believed to 
be just, and which they expect to see car- 
ried out in the legislation of the country. 
I must say that, so far as the Government 
has been concerned, there has been no dis- 
position to palter with this question, and 
not the slightest hesitation in meeting it 
on its merits at the very opening of the 
Session. For it has been a subject of com- 
plaint by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire has 
himself alluded to it in no very kindly 
terms, that the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, formerly a leading member of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, and who an- 
nually brought forward a Motion for the 
repeal of the corn laws, was put forward 
to move the Address to the Crown, thereby 
offering a distinct and unequivocal negative 
to the principles which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite espouse. I must also say that in 
an early part of this debate a considerable 
number of hon. Gentlemen opposite did 
take a fair and candid course on this ques- 
tion. They have not hesitated to say what 
their objects are; they have not dealt in 
mystification; they have not attempted to 
lead us away from the question before us; 
they have been peculiarly abstinent in per- 
sonalities or attempts at sarcasm. They 
have broadly stated that protection to na- 
tive industry is desirable and necessary for 
the agriculturists of this country, and they 
have fairly discussed the question. But 
what has fallen from the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire has altogether changed 
the character of the debate; he has totally 
altered the issue of our coming decision. 
For he has told us that the question before 
us is not the question of protection, or free 
trade—that we are not on this occasion 
going to decide whether the principle of 
protection to native industry is or is not to 
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be the principle of this House. He says| adopted it, as I thought it a good defini. 
that ‘it may or may not be’’ expedient, | tion, though I did not do so without ac. 
at some future time, to test the opinion of | knowledging it. The hon. Gentleman said 
this House on the subject, but that, to- | that land was the raw material; but he 
night, no hon. Gentleman who votes, com- | went further, and said that the raw mate- 
mits himself at all upon the question. [| rial belonged to the landowner, and that no 
must say that it is a very sorry beginning, | Act of Parliament could interfere with him 
after so loud a preparation as has been | in the disposing of it, but that that was a 
heard throughout the country. I do not question solely between him and his tenant, 
know whether the farmers are able to com- He said further, that we should revise the 
prehend the position in which they are | taxation on that raw material. Now he 
placed by the movements of parties on the | professes to come here in order to serve 
other side. If I found a body of gentle- the tenant-farmer; but how abolishing tax- 
men agreeing with their leader, I should ation on the raw material can have that 
know exactly what course they were going | effect, I am utterly at a loss to understand 
to take, what principle they adopted. When | —that raw material being, as he told the 
I find Gentlemen opposite disposed to take | meeting at Marlow, the legal and exclusive 
the course which every man of common j property of the landowner. What I under- 


sense would think they all intended to take 
from the terms of their Amendment—and 
when I find them followed by their leader, 
who distinctly repudiates everything which 
his followers have said before him, then, 
I think, the farmers of this country must 
have an acuteness which surpasses that of 
any one on this side of the House, at all 
events, if they can understand what course 
their friends in this House mean to take. 
I must say this is a very convenient plan 


by which the members of a party and | 
their leader make up accounts together | 


——the rank-and-file going one way, the 
leader another; and it is left to their con- 
fiding partisans out of doors to decide who 
is promoting their interest, and who best 
represents their principles. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire frequently alluded 
to what has taken place out of this House. 
The hon. Gentleman out of this House 
sometimes makes statements of a personal 
character—sometimes indulges in little in- 
vectives and personalities which he does 
not always like when used by other parties. 
I remember that the hon. Gentleman, at a 


meeting at Marlow some time ago, stated | 
that a county meeting was not a proper | 


place, but that the House of Commons was 
the proper place, for discussing the ques- 
tion of free trade and protection. Well, 


here I am on the floor of this House, and | 


not in Buckinghamshire, anxious to argue 
with him. The hon. Gentleman has talked 
of every subject except protection to na- 
tive industry. I do not know whether it 
was not fifty times over that the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to the raw material of land. 
I have some doubt whether the hon. Gentle- 
man did not attribute that term to some- 
body on this side of the House; but, for 
my part, I saw that the term had been 
used at Great Marlow, and I certainly 


| stand the farmers to say is, that their ca- 
| pital is diminishing—that is, their floating 
| stock on this raw material is daily lessen. 
,ing, and they want a law that will raise 
the price of their produce so as to save this 
floating capital from being entirely ex- 
|hausted. The hon. Gentleman, instead of 
proposing a measure to that effect, gives 
us some hints of a proposition which will 
reduce the taxation on the Jandowner’s raw 
material. Now I think that everybody in 
this House, whatever they may think of 
free trade, or protection, will admit that it 
is most desirable this question should be 
settled as soon as possible. I say it advi- 
sedly, that no honest man in this country 
ean desire this question should be kept over 
longer than it can possibly be avoided. If 
there be any party or any individual in this 
House who wishes to make protection a 
stalking-horse to power, without any seri- 
ous intention of ever attempting to restore 
it—who could have any such motive as 
that of hoping for a time—as it could only 
be for a time, when dealing with so much 
intelligence as that of the English popula- 
tion—by mystifying this question, and by 
pretending to advocate protection, when 
they did not dream of the possibility of ever 
returning to it—I say that such an indivi- 
dual would be one of the greatest enemies 
that the British farmer could have; and not 
|merely that, but he would be the greatest 
enemy to the country at large, because we 
have all an interest, whether we are farmers 
or individuals connected with trade or ma- 
nufactures, in the successful operations of 
agriculture. Now, I have the fullest conf- 
dence in my fellow-countrymen that they 
can accomplish anything that it is possible 
for human beings to accomplish, if you only 
i let them know what it is they have to do. 
But if you tell men, who are sinking from 
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want of exertion, to wait with their arms 
folded, until some other power does that for 
them which they can do for themselves, 
you paralyse their industry, and render the 
finest race in the world powerless and 
helpless. I cannot conceive any rational 
ground why any hon. Gentleman opposite 
who is @ protectionist landlord should act 
as they have been acting lately—why they 
should be running about the country dissa- 
tisfying the farmers with their land, and 
disheartening them with their sole pursuit 
in life. Is it possible they can carry on 
their business with success, or escape ruin, 
while such a course is pursued? Were 
there ever dealers in raw material before 
who had acted so foolishly? There is an 
unsavoury simile which I must not use in this 
House, that can alone apply to such con- 
duct, and those who wish to know it had 
better go to Billingsgate to find it. You 
are not only decrying the value of your 
own property, but you appear to be uncon- 
scious of the question before you. The 
question of free trade must be one day or 
other decided; and decided, as all rational 
men know it will be, by depriving of hope 
any man who expects by coming to this 
House to get the price of his produce raised; 
and should not hon. Gentlemen see that 
the very depreciation which they now seek 
to cast on their land will be returned on 
the audit day then with compound in- 
terest. Is there no sensible or rational- 
minded being, who can see two inches be- 
fore his nose, to tell these unfortunate, 
misguided, and suicidal landlords, that they 
are going the best possible way to ruin 
themselves and their children after them ? 
But not only are they ruining the land, 
but they seek to discredit every one who 
wishes to show that it can be cultivated 
more successfully than it has been. Does 
any rational and benevolent man step out 
from the walks of his profession—like Mr. 
Huxtable, but they seek to ery down his 
efforts at improvement: so also with a 
worthy man in Leadenhall-street, who 
goes down to Essex to see what can be 
made out of barren heaths. It may be 
that he cannot show in his accounts a debtor 
and creditor statement to satisfy you that 
he is making money by his experiments; but 
Task you what innovator or experimenter 
ever derived profits from first experiments ? 
What manufacturer, I ask, ever derived 
profit from a first discovery? I cannot, 
I repeat, understand on what rational prin- 
ciple these hon. Gentlemen have proceeded. 
I ask, why the noble Marquess the Mem- 
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ber for Stamford should be allowed to go at 
large about the country telling the farmers 
that they cannot carry on their business, 
even if they pay no rent at all? I should 
like to hear some of the conversations that 
will take place at the rent-audit at Belvoir 
Castle next autumn. If I had been one 
of the territorial aristocracy, I should not 
like to have one near me preaching such 
destructive doctrines—I should expect to 
hear of their coming back to me in a very 
inconvenient way at the first audit day. I 
am not going to trespass on the time of 
the House at this late hour by entering 
into the general question; but what I 
want to know is, when we are to have this 
question discussed? I thought it was le- 
gitimately before us now; but the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, who is your 
leader, has told us that the question is not 
to be discussed on this occasion. But this 
is not the first time that the hon. Gentle- 
mon has avoided the question of pro- 
tection. I was struck last Session 
with the systematic and cautious way 
in which he avoided any allusion to the 
question of protection; and I must say that 
it comes with very bad grace from the hon. 
Member that he should deal in any way 
but the most direct and intelligible with 
this question, because there is no one in 
this House who has played so constantly 
the part of censor upon others, whom he 
accused of having led a party while they 
were secretly convinced that that party 
had objects which could not be accom- 
plished. Now, if the hon. Gentleman 
thinks that protection can only be settled 
in this House, that settlement can be 
effected, not by sarcasm, not by rhetoric, 
not by jesting, but by solid and serious 
argument. The hon. Member was fairly 
challenged to the discussion by the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Wol- 
verhampton. There never was a speech 
which more fairly challenged to that dis- 
cussion than the speech of my hon Friend. 
If the principle of protection was ever 
again to be established, it could only be by 
the same process by which the corn laws 
were repealed—by discussion of the ques- 
tion. There had been enough of discus- 
sion out of the House—there had been 
more county meetings held, and that in 
the depth of winter, too, than at any time 
since the passing of the Reform Bill. The 
subject was, therefore, ripe for discussion, 
and the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
was responsible for introducing it to this 
House; and I therefore call upon him to 
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do it at once—to give notice to-m i 
the time when he intends this oe ra | roy oN ty “0 ae aie 
be discussed. I have only one word more lhon. Ge tl oy. wane tan ae 
I much admire the speech of the mie re emai Pay I gee: ge 
Lord who has just sat down. Th an coun 
. e noble|he would be f ion, 
Lord has taken a great and com ive | justi el le ind eves ae 
‘ € prehensive | justify every word he had 
view of the influences and effects of f aa ot ma of 
trade, and more particularly with maakie he Sa y se as sae : 
the navigation laws. But the noble L 2 ln Be ay 
dropped one remark in reference ve | ese th. poe ci / hie a ee 
was now an historical fact—relative to the | the questi ie to ane 
r | tion by appealing to th 
conduct of the Anti-Corn-Law League and | fain | Big age Soe o> 
tain if they we 
the 8s. duty. The noble Lord sai po ae Ee 
, said he! pared to meet th i 
ey Tong Me Pp e question, for he be- 
prepared to accept lieved there was not a sing] 
the compromise. Now, having socal aah annaaele 
! e. Now, y myself | that was not d i 
been, during the time, a ine Lee Rage ger 
» « , a prominent mem- | come forward and justify their princi 
ber of that association, I think it i | gt ome 
. . t 
just to those who were ptedivre: with rg | a ig ag We : Riding should = 
as well as to myself, to say tl id | d ee ehih ie eel 
, y that they did derstand the ground hi 
not believe that proposition would eff in te eos ieee 
t D { 
a or mn of the ities, pond = ue ‘he nd 
0 not say that it would not have allayed lord class, b in ae 
the agitation for a time; but I beli wd map oe ha — ee ge 
the principles of free trade had ri = a Pg be ape Zz a 
deep hold on the public mind that i | on. Shenae 
t it never | facturer and the foreig T i 
would have been set at rest. And I would, i es nla 
Crake ae — os wou | assertion; and after that the hon. Gentle- 
tention to} man could not b istak 
the fact, that whatever he might hav | ‘ao 6 ee ee 
respecting a fixed duty in 1841 "the , | os eae wer ra 
was not far distant, in 1846 ond 1 JOLON i 
— any fixed duty must have oe re Mla yeis ay e ay agg ap it - 
tered to the winds; and theref i i i ' aesennd a 
that the repeal of the corn [aan he iQ ey eg ee ty 
- was a measure which any man might briefly a oe Ath “ut the Hos — 
ave been emulous of achieving — was | peared oumen 
: D —_— to counsel. He 
neither to be attribut bi b nsti i pte oe 
san ane hutaesten lenben: aay ssi tonegeh te ae gieiane aaa 
the statesman who was the author | was ait ol ao cae 
or of the | th ; . 
aa so much as to that calamity which that che had fursiched “pin with his te : 
efell the country in 1846 | ioni oud 
have only to mei my sag Ha | dh apy eee we ee 
emn | or justice. e would ask what 
request to the hon. Member for B -|W : is side, i 7 
a as he values the ae | Seeded Pathe ee + P < 
armers of England, to lose no time in’ and f. i ishs eulby amas ao 
oe sally _in and manufactories which only wanted one 
ae a _ of protection fairly ~_ to make them go on, and that was 
Six DATMTROD. cchh, inn, xn. cn ank deine Weaken spend te Gale 
going to make a speech at that advanced | at .- > tk nape E mcs gd 
hour of the night, or rather morning. | hist eg Capa ue . hq : 
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embers of that House, who atte ded | t i i poset goon 
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with a view to see if they would el eried, “ oan ae 
forward, and here in that ese anee de “yt * tg 2 Cha — a ye 
sentiments they had enunciated from the | protecti ist clai wg —— 
a | protectionist claim was to throw out the 
platform. The hon. Gentleman had also | d f 
Te . ; o| dinners of the people of Bradford, and he 
=— e farmers of England to watch | did not see why that should be agreed to 
em y a i 
o see if they would utter in that} without the stoutest possible opposition. 
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Appeal had been made to the rights of | 
Jabour. Our trade is to make goods to | 
be exchanged abroad for corn; and do we | 
not labour? He would now go to the| 
consequences which the protectionists had 
entailed on themselves by this effort to | 
return to protection. They had laid open | 
the sore place. Manchester with 14,000 
constituents sent two Members, and the 
Tower Hamlets with 15,000, while places 
under the influence of the agriculturists 
sent two Members with 300. The pro- 
tectionists had reiterated their assurances 
that they would never give over till they 
got back. Their chances of getting back 
were therefore dependent on their pre- 
serving an advantage of fifty to one in the 
representation. He wondered where the 
hon. Member for Nottingham was eclips- 
ing himself ; for if he could see him he 
would ask him whether this was not the 
opportunity to ery to those dogs of war 
he was reputed to have under his control, 
“Up, guards! and at ’em.” All this 
would be carefully explained in those 
calmer assemblies which were the first 
workshops of all political combinations. 
He had always been opposed to that burn- 
ing of the regimental books which had 
taken place in one powerful association, 
on the accidental success which the en- 
lightened and conscientious conduct of the 
Member for Tamworth had given them ; 
and he hoped they would now see the 
necessity of throwing all their force into 
the new line he had pointed out, of de- 
manding the cessation of the fifty-fold 
majority of the agriculturists in the repre- 
sentation. He thanked those who had 
supported him in gaining the hearing he 
had had; and there were places at Brad- 
ford, and larger still elsewhere, where any 
defects in the explanations of his views 
could be amply supplied. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 192; Noes 
3ll: Majority 119. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 4, 1850. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Earl of Lanesbo- 


rough. 
Pustic Brus, 1° Bankrupt Law Consolidation ; Ecclesi- 
astical Commission. 


ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


The LORD CHAMBERLAIN (the 
Marquess of BreADALBANE) acquainted 
the House that Her Majesty had been 
pleased to return the following most 
gracious Answer to their Lordships’ 
Address :— 


“ My Lorps, 

“TI thank you for your loyal and dutiful Ad- 
dress, 

“Tt is highly gratifying to Me to receive such 
an Assurance of your Feelings on the Loss which 
the Royal Family and the whole Nation have 
sustained by the Death of Her Majesty Queen 
Adelaide, 

“It will be My Study to promote the Welfare 
of My People, and to watch over the important 
Interests confided to My Care.” 


On the Motion of the LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR, Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Answer was ordered to be entered upon 
the Journals of the House. 
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AFFAIRS OF GREECE—BLOCKADE. 

Lorp STANLEY rose for the purpose 
of calling the attention of their Lordships 
to a matter which appeared to him of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant its being 
brought under their consideration for such 
explanations as Her Majesty's Government 
might be able to afford. When he took 
occasion the other night to comment upon 
the terms in which Her Majesty was ad- 
vised to address Parliament in respect to 
her foreign relations, he certainly did not 
anticipate that within a period of four-and- 
twenty hours a very extraordinary light 
would be thrown upon the state of the 
peace and amity in which Her Majesty 
continued in her foreign relations. It was 
with considerable surprise, and with no 
less regret, that, either on Friday or Satur- 
day morning, he found through the ordi- 
nary channels of information an event had 
occurred of no inconsiderable importance, 
in which, as it appeared to him, we had 
proceeded to acts of injustice and violence 
against a friendly foreign Power, or rather, 
he should say, a weak friendly foreign 
State, the very weakness of which State 
should have been the strongest inducement 
upon our part to exercise the greatest for- 
bearance, whose peculiar position rendered 
any misunderstanding with regard to the 
affairs of Greece a matter of more import- 
ance than it might be from the importance 
of the State itself. If he were correctly 
informed, it appeared that the British 
squadron upon its return from what he 
could not but consider an ill-advised expe- 
dition to the Dardanelles—upon which he 
would not now say a word—landed upon 
the coast of Greece. Immediately upon 
the arrival of the fleet, the British Minis- 
ter at Athens, Sir Thomas Wyse, called 
upon the Greek Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, accompanied by Admiral Parker, and 
in the presence of the Admiral informed 
him he was there for the purpose of re- 
quiring a categorical answer and assent 
to the demands which had been for some 
time subsisting on the part of certain Bri- 
tish subjects, within the period of four- 
and-twenty hours. And if he (Lord Stan- 
ley) were not misinformed, the Minister 
was told that the British fleet was there 
for the purpose of enforcing submission. 
The demand was addressed to a Minister 
who had held the seals of office for only a 
very short period. It had reference not to 
great international questions, not even to 
the question which had occasioned so much 
discussion and difficulty, the repayment by 
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Greece of the loans she had received from 
this country, but to transactions which ap- 
peared to him of a very immaterial and 
insignificant character, involving claims of 
redress for personal injuries alleged to have 
been committed upon individuals claiming 
to be under the protection of the British 
sovereignty, some of which he believed had 
actually been settled, whilst others were 
in course of settlement, waiting for deci- 
sion by the legal tribunals. At all events 
he hoped the details given of these facts in 
some of the newspapers would be found to 
have been grossly exaggerated. He hoped 
it was impossible that any British Minister 
could use such expressions as those in an- 
swer to an objection as to the injustice of 
the course pursued, that, ‘‘ just or not, the 
demand must be complied with;”’ and in 
answer to a requisition for further delay, 
until time could be afforded to the Minister 
for communication with his colleagues, and 
informing himself more perfectly as to the 
details of the claims, the answer given was, 
as he understood, that there was no occa- 
sion for any delay whatever; that the in- 
structions he (Sir T. Wyse) had received 
were absolute and positive, and that, unless 
the demands put forward were complied with 
in the short space of four-and-twenty hours, 
the British Minister would withdraw on 
board a British man-of-war, and that re- 
prisals would be taken by the British squa- 
dron which were then lying in the waters 
of Greece for that purpose. But whether 
this was the mode of proceeding, whether 
such terms were used by the British Mi- 
nister or not, he was afraid the fact was 
beyond doubt that the demand for imme- | 
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of friendly feelings between the inhabitants 
and Governments of the two countries, 
which it appeared to have been the great 
object to maintain—had been most seri- 
ously injured by the offered mediation on 
the part of Russia and France having been 
tendered and refused, or having been ten- 
dered and accepted. But he believed the 
fact to be, that that mediation had been 
tendered and refused by the British Minis- 
ter, on the ground that his instructions 
being absolute and positive, left him no 
alternative. He had no wish to enter into 
further argument upon the question. He 
had stated the facts as they appeared in 
the newspapers of the day, and he was 
anxious to give Her Majesty’s Ministers 
the earliest opportunity of disabusing the 
public mind of any erroneous impression 
produced by the information which had 
been received. He was, therefore, de- 
sirous of asking the noble Marquess, in the 
first place, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received any information of the 
events to which he had referred, and what 
was the latest intelligence of which they 
were in possession? He supposed he need 
hardly ask the question if Sir Thomas 
Wyse and Admiral Parker had taken upon 
themselves to act upon their own discre- 
tion in a matter of this great importance ? 
But he would put this further question, 
whether Her Majesty’s Ministers were, in 
point of fact, at the time they informed 
Parliament that we were at peace and 
amity with all foreign nations, aware that 
orders had actually been sent out from 


| this country, leaving no discretion either 


with the British Minister or with the Ad- 


diate compliance was peremptorily pressed | miral, but to commit an act of hostility, if 
upon the Greek Minister by the British | not upon a friendly, at least upon an in- 
Minister, with an intimation that the Bri- | ferior Power in point of military strength? 
tish fleet was there to enforce the demand; ! He wished also to know whether Her Ma- 
that practically immediate compliance with | jesty’s Government were prepared to lay 
the demand was not granted by the Greek | before Parliament the instructions which 
Government, and, in consequence, the Pi- they had given to the British Minister. 

reus was, at this moment, in a state of} The Marquessof LANSDOWNE stated, 
blockade by the British squadron, with an that, substantially, the information on this 
intimation that Greek vessels, at all events | subject communicated by the public press 
vessels of war, would be seized as an act | was correct. No information, however, 
of reprisals and hostility. It was stated respecting it had reached Her Majesty’s 
further, that, on this occasion, the media-| Government at the time when the Speech 
tion of two other Powers, whether appealed from the Throne was under consideration. 
to or not by the Greek Government he He certainly hoped that the present was 
could not say, had been offered and had only a temporary interruption of those re- 
been refused. The two Powers, he need | lations of peace and amity which he trusted 
hardly say, were Russia and Franee. Con-| that the Government would continue to 
sidering the peculiar position of affairs in| maintain with all the States of Europe. 


Greece, he hardly knew whether English As to this proceeding, his noble Friend 


interests—those interests which arose out | seemed not to be aware, that although it 
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racter from the share which Admiral 
Parker had taken in it, it was founded 
upon the previous proceedings of many 
years, and that recourse had not been had 
to it, until every other mode of proceeding 
had been exhausted. He admitted to his 
noble Friend that it had not been adopted 
for the purpose of procuring the repay- 
ment of the loan so long due from Greece 
to this country, but for the purpose of pro- 
curing redress of grievances founded on 
facts which were indisputable; and he 
could assure him that our claim for redress 
was declared to be well founded by the 
best and highest legal authorities to which 
it had been referred. ler Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters—having failed in procuring the re- 
dress to which this country was entitled— 
having been put off, time after time, by 
one evasion or another on the part of the 
Greek Government—having had promises 
made to them by that Government which 
were never fulfilled, or intended to be ful- 
filled—and having, at last, received a flat 
denial of that which, on behalf of British 
property and British subjects, they were 
entitled to ask—had certainly, in failure 
of every other measure which they tried, 


empowered their representative at Athens 
to solicit the presence of Admiral Parker 
in the waters of Greece under cireum- 
stances in no way derogatory to the Go- 
vernment of that country, had it been dis- 
posed to do of its own accord an act of 


justice. Admiral Parker was returning, 
as he would prove on another occasion, 
from no ill-advised expedition to the Dar- 
danelles. On his arrival at Athens, he 
acted in the most respectful manner to- 
wards the Government of Greece. When 
he went on shore he tendered his respects 
to the King of Greece, and afterwards to 
his Minister ; and it was not until the 
Greek Minister had tendered verbally a 
most unsatisfactory explanation respecting 
these claims to our Minister, and had af- 
terwards, when he was told that he must 
give a written explanation next day, de- 
livered, on that day, a denial of those 
claims, that Admiral Parker had recourse 
to the mildest course which could be adopt- 
ed under such circumstances ; for it was 
not true that he had instituted a blockade 
of the Pirseus; he had only served a notice 
on a Greek vessel of war, then in that 
port, that it would not be allowed to leave 
that port until our demands were complied 
with. The information received by Her 
Majesty’s Government only came down to 
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He fully agreed with his noble 
Friend opposite that no proceeding could 
be more unworthy of the Government of a 
great country than to exact from a weaker 
State that satisfaction which it would not 
require from a stronger. He ventured, 
however, to tell their Lordships, that when 
they had read the papers which he had 
promised, they would find that in every 
case in which the British Government had 
demanded compensation from the Govern- 
ment of Greece for acts of oppression com- 
mitted under its authority, it would have 
been disgraceful to the British character 
to have failed to insist upon the reparation 
required. There was at present, he would 
repeat once more, no blockade instituted 
of the Pirgus ; but if it should be deemed 
necessary to institute a blockade hereafter, 
he would only say, that it was a proceed- 
ing which the Government with which his 
noble Friend had been connected had 
adopted, not in one, or two, or three, but 
in far more numerous instances, when si- 
milar demands upon independent States 
were enforced by blockades on its part. 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) would 
only just allude, in passing, to the offer of 
the French and Russian Ministers at 
Athens to mediate on this occasion be- 
tween us and Greece. He would only state 
that they made that offer without any au- 
thority on the part of their respective 
Courts ; that they did not even know whe- 
ther their respective Courts would have 
supported them in that offer of mediation ; 
and that it seemed to be only made for 
the purpose of creating inconvenient delay. 
Such offers of mediation have been often 
made to other countries, and refused by 
other Courts ; and even one such offer of 
ours was refused by the French Govern- 
ment without any interruption of the rela- 
tions of amity between us and France. 
He thought that our Minister at Athens 
had acted with great discretion and good 
sense in refusing the mediation so tendered 
to him. In conclusion, he stated that he 
had no objection to produce all the papers 
connected with this subject, as they would 
afford a complete justification of the course 
adopted by the British Government. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN said, that 
his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) had very 
naturally called the attention of their Lord- 
ships to this extraordinary specimen of the 
peace and amity in which Her Majesty’s 
Government was carrying on its relations 
with foreign Powers; and if his noble 


Friend had thought proper to extend his 
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view all over the nations of Europe, instead 
of confining it to Greece, he would have 
found, with very few exceptions, in all of 
them, if not equally, striking proofs of our 
friendship; he would have seen that which 
had produced in return among them 
feelings towards us very different from 
those by which they were formerly ani- 
mated. He admitted most readily that 
the Government of Greece was liable to 
great censure for the non-fulfilment of its 
engagements towards England and its 
other allies, particularly as regarded the 
non-payment of the interest on the loan 
formerly made to it, in one-third of which 
we were deeply interested. He had him- 
self had occasion to make remonstrances of 
the strongest kind against that non-pay- 
ment; indeed his remonstrances had been 
so strong that he should have thought that 
he had exceeded the bounds of propriety 
had he not seen that our demands had been 
subsequently followed up in a manner still 
more imperious and peremptory. But those 
demands were perfectly just. There could 
be no doubt as to the legality of the 
debt which the Greek Government had 
contracted towards us; and he firmly be- 
lieved that, if its finances had been pro- 
perly managed and carefully husbanded, 
that Government could have repaid the 
interest on the debt, and provided for 
the proper administration of the country 
confided to its charge. He believed, that 
about two years ago, Greece was threat- 
ened with violent proceedings like the pre- 
sent, owing to the non-payment of its debts. 
Fortunately, at that period a Swiss banker 
stepped in and defrayed from his own re- 
sources the debt due from the Greek Go- 
vernment. Our claim up to that time was 
then paid. It might not be very high- 
minded to have a debt due to a great coun- 
try like our own thus extinguished; but at 
any rate the debt was just, and no Power 
whatsoever—neither France on the one 
hand, nor Russia on the other—had any 
right to object to the course which we pur- 
sued. So, too, the claims, which we were 
now making, might all be just; but he could 
not concur with the noble Marquess oppo- 
site in thinking that they were indisput- 
able. They were, as it appeared, liable to 
examination and to legal discussion, to 
which there were always two parties. Min- 
isters might think them just; but these 
claims were not of the same class with those 
which were founded on a treaty contracted 
and signed between the two Governments. 
He was not going to say that the refusal of 
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the Greek Government to satisfy claims of 
this nature was not sufficient to call, under 
any circumstances, for the exercise of co- 
ercive measures; but the notification which, 
after refusing all offers of mediation, the 
British Government had made to that of 
Greece, that it would have recourse to such 
severe and peremptory measures against a 
State which it had itself created, whose in- 
dependence it was pledged to maintain, and 
which at any rate it ought not to humiliate 
in the eyes of its own subjects, was, to say 
the least of it, a most extraordinary mea- 
sure. That was a subject for other Go- 
vernments to judge; and although other 
Powers would and might take such steps as 
their interests and the interests of their 
subjects required, they were nevertheless 
not necessarily called upon to take any part 
in this dispute; for it was a case entirely 
between Greece and this country. There 
was another point connected with this ques- 
tion, to which his noble Friend had not al- 
luded, but which he thought of very great 
importance. We have demanded a cession 
of territory—that Greece should make to us 
the cession of two islands on the coast of 
the Morea. In that case Great Britain 
stood to Greece exactly in the same rela- 
tion as France and Russia. Great Britain 
had guaranteed the integrity of the terri- 
tory of the kingdom of Greece. So had 
France, and so had Russia; and, therefore, 
in asking the Ministers of the King of 
Greece to make a cession of part of his 
territories to Great Britain. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had done that which 
required an appeal to be made to those 
Powers before they could acquiesce in the 
course which Great Britain was pursuing. 
For his own part, he did not know—he had 
no idea of the grounds on which these two 
islands were claimed by us. He presumed 
some grounds must exist, but he was not 
aware of the nature of the right which we 
put forward. All he saw was this—that 
Greece was called on to surrender these two 
islands within twenty-four hours, upon terror 
of having the British fleet employed against 
against it. The noble Marquess had alleged 
that our claims were of long standing, that 
the Greek Government had long evaded 
them, that we had required a special answer 
to our demand, and that to that demand 
no answer had been given. Now, our 
claims might be true according to the opin- 
ion of Her Majesty’s Government, but not 
only Greece, but also France and Russia, 
might entertain a very different opinion re- 
specting them; and Greece might also 
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think that she ought not to place these 
islands in our possession without the con- 
sent of France and Russia, as guaranteeing 
Powers. He was, therefore, at a loss to 
understand how, under such circumstances, 
we could have recourse to such an alterna- 
tive as hostilities in case our complaints 
were not redressed within twenty-four hours. 
One of the islands which we claimed was 
in front of the port of Modon, within a 
short distance from the coast. The other 
was about seven miles from the little island 
of Cerigo, and within 200 or 300 yards of 
the mainland. He did not know whether 
it was inhabited or not; but if it was in- 
habited, it was very thinly. But the de- 
fective nature of our claim was this—that 
we could hardly make out any grounds for 
it, without the consent both of France 
and Russia. It was now exactly twenty 
years since the kingdom of Greece was 
first established as an independent State. 
On the 3rd of February, 1830, the inde- 
pendence of that kingdom was declared, 
and its limits were strictly defined. They 
were defined on a map, which was made an 
‘‘annex’’ to the convention. That con- 


vention was signed by himself, as Minister 


for England; by the Due de Laval, as 


Minister for France; and by the Count 
Lieven, as Minister of Russia. It defined, 
as he had before stated, the limits of the 
Greek State. The northern boundary of 
Greece was afterwards extended and ad- 
vanced by the purchase of a portion of ter- 
ritory from the Turkish Government; but 
all the other boundaries remain unaltered. 
On referring to that map, he found that 
the line then drawn officially gave the 
island of Cervi to the new State of Greece. 
Consequently, we could not deny a fact 
which we had actually signed and con- 
stituted by our own hands. Besides, nei- 
ther France nor Russia could agree to the 
cession of that island to us without an 
explanation from us showing that we were 
Wrong in assenting to its original cession 
to Greece, as, according to our present 
claim, it belonged at the time, not to 
Turkey, but to the republic of the Ionian 
Islands. If we could show that, then 
the Governments of France and Russia 
could have no difficulty in assenting to 
this transfer of the island back to the 
Ionian republic. Making even this sup- 
position, however, was it a sufficient jus- 
tification for our threat of instituting a 
blockade within twenty-four hours? This 
argument applied only to one of the islands 
which we demanded, as the limitation of 
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the kingdom of Greece was not carried 
further in that direction, for the object of 
the treaty was to separate Greece from 
the possessions of Turkey, and not from 
those of the Ionian republic. There were, 
therefore, no means for deciding positively 
to whom the island of Sapienza belonged. 
He could entertain no doubt whatsoever 
that if it had been the intention of the con- 
vention to define the limits of the kingdom 
of Greece in that direction, the island of 
Sapienza would have been included within 
their definition. Possibly he might be 
wrong—there might be grounds for assert- 
ing our claim to this island—but, if so, we 
were bound to show them distinctly both 
to Russia and to France. He did not mean 
to deny that it might be better for our Go- 
vernment to be in possession of Sapienza; 
but even wisdom ought only to be obtained 
by legitimate means. Ministers had been 
proceeding in a rash, precipitate, and un- 
advised manner, and had brought them- 
selves into a serious position with two of 
the great Powers. They would have to 
come to an explanation with those Powers 
upon this question before they could escape 
from the difficulty into which they had 
recklessly plunged themselves. The noble 
Marquess opposite had told the House that 
no blockade had been declared by the Bri- 
tish admiral. The French Minister an- 
nounced, however, that a blockade had 
been instituted ; at any rate, he considered 
that what we had been doing was equi- 
valent to a blockade. Our operations, how- 
ever, appeared at present to have had re- 
ference only to vessels of war; but let that 
be as it might, our measures were mea- 
sures of extreme violence, and could not be 
persevered in for any time consistently 
with the continuanee of amity and friend- 
ship between the two States. Now, al- 
though Ministers had conceived it expe- 
dient to take advantage of the presence of 
the fleet in the Mediterranean to make 
this demonstration against Greece, he con- 
sidered it to be most unwise to enforce the 
demands of private individuals on the Go- 
vernment of that country in such a man- 
ner. To compel it, however, to make a 
cession of its territory for the same object, 
without any concert with the other parties 
to our guarantee of its integrity and inde- 
pendence, was, in his opinion, the most 
rash and unadvised policy which could be 
imagined. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the observations which had fallen from 
the noble Earl who had just sat down, 
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made it incumbent on him to add some- 
thing to the speech which he had already 
made to their Lordships, for the noble Earl 
had adverted to a subject which his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) had purposely omit- 
ted, and on which he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had therefore no occasion to 
say a word—he alluded to what the noble 
Earl had called our claim, or more properly 
speaking our right, to the cession of cer- 
tain portions of territory. The noble Earl 
had dealt hardly with him on that subject, 
for he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had 
limited his answer entirely to his noble 
Friend’s question; and when he used the 
expression that our demands were indis- 
putable, he merely meant to apply it to the 
demauds to which his noble Friend had 
referred. The noble Earl had taken hold 
of the words in which he had replied to his 
noble Friend’s observations, and had as- 
sumed that they were applicable to a ques- 
tion which his noble Friend had not raised, 
but which the noble Earl had. He begged 
to inform the noble Earl that our claim to 
these two islands formed no part of the claim 
which the British Minister and the British 
admiral were now enforcing, and that the 
whole of his (the Earl of Aberdeen’s) 
observations fell, in consequence, to the 
ground. He admitted that that question 
must be the subject of further explanation. 
The noble Earl might have seen good 
reason to come to a conclusion upon it dif- 
fering from that at which he had formerly 
arrived; and he might have discovered 
that Ministers were not justified in claim- 
ing this island of Sapienza—which he had 
introduced into the debate for the sake of 
making a joke upon it—although they were 
making it in pursuance of demands which 
had often been urged before their accession 
to office. The claims to these two islands 
stood upon a footing different from that on 
which we had made those claims that 
admitted of no delay, and required a cate- 
gorical answer. The latter claims were 
as much beyond dispute as any ascertained 
fact could be. One of our claims was for 
the seizure of property which the Greek Go- 
vernment admitted to have been improperly 
taken from a British subject. If such de- 
mands for redress and compensation were 
not to be enforced by the British Govern- 
ment, he did not know what demands 
ought to be. 

The Ean of ABERDEEN admitted 
that if Sir T. Wyse had not preferred his 
demand for the cession of these two islands 


in the peremptory manner which had been 
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stated, the observations which he had made 
respecting that demand, had no applica- 
tion. But in the accounts which had been 
published of these transactions, “it was 
stated that the demand for the cession of 
these two islands was made at the same 
time with the other demands, which were 
presented to the Greek Minister, when, 
with a pistol pointed to his head, he was 
called upon to surrender them within 
twenty-four hours. He had never said 
that the noble Marquess had represented 
the claim to these islands as indisputable; 
but he had asserted, and he again asserted, 
that the noble Marquess used such lan- 
guage respecting the other claims. As to 
the seizure of property which the noble 
Marquess had referred to, he recollected 
the case well. It was taken from a British 
subject to erect some building in the king’s 
garden—the matter in dispute was the 
value of the land—not the land itself. It 
is likely the Greek Government estimated 
its value too low; and the proprietor, he had 
as little doubt, estimated it too high. All 
that was indisputable was that some com- 
pensation was necessary, but the amount 
of that compensation was questionable. 
The noble Marquess had insinuated that 
he (the Earl of Aberdeen) now entertained 
a different opinion as to our right to these 
islands from that which he entertained 
formerly, He (the Earl of Aberdeen) was 
not aware that he had ever expressed any 
opinion bearing a different construction to 
those he had just avowed. Ue had said 
that we might have claims to these islands, 
but he did not know what they were. He 
repeated that we had precluded ourselves 
from making a claim to these islands, by 
having already assigned them to Greece. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE beg- 
ged that he might not be misunderstood. 
He admitted that Sir T. Wyse had made 
a demand for these islands, but it was not 
included in the peremptory demand to which 
he had demanded a categorical answer. 
He did not know whether the noble Earl 
had himself preferred a claim to these 
islands, but he found that in 1843 the Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
acting, as he supposed, under the noble 
Earl’s authority, had preferred a demand 
for them to the Government of Greece. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, that although 
he knew that we had instituted a summary 
Court of Chancery in Ireland, he not aware 
that we had been about to establish a sum- 
mary court of common law in the Mediter- 
ranean to try actions of ejectment in 
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twenty-four hours by the process of pre- 
senting a pistol at the head of the tenant 
in possession. He should like to know the 
value—the money value—of the two islands 
in dispute. He had been told that one of 
those islands supported two or three goats, 
and the other a few hares. He did not 
suppose that together they were worth the 
powder which would be spent in the block- 
ade, but still it was desirable to know their 
money value. He agreed with the noble 
Marquess that nothing was more to be de- 
precated, and nothing was more to be 
eschewed by a great country like our own, 
than a system acting more vigorously and 
peremptorily, or of proceeding more actively, 
energetically, and vindictively against a 
weak Power, than against a strong one. It 
was revolting to the feelings of Englishmen 
to see any such course pursued. Parcere 
subjectis et debellare superbos, might, on 
the whole, be wrong; but the first part of 
the maxim was unobjectionable. He should, 
therefore, like to know whether the threat 
held over the head of the Minister of 
Greece was accompanied with an intima- 
tion that the payment of the debts due to 
individual subjects of Great Britain, was 
one of the terms to which an instantaneous 
compliance must be given. A Government 
ought to draw a line between the claims to 
compensation which it advanced for inju- 
ries done to the property, and for those done 
to the persons, of its subjects. In the 
latter case you were bound to give protec- 
tion to individuals, and to demand repara- 
tion and compensation for any oppression 
or outrage to which they were exposed; 
but in respect to debts, he should be loth 
to interfére—he would leave the party to 
his remedy at law, and it would only be 
in extreme cases that he would invoke the 
vengeance of the country; for if you acted 
otherwise, what would become of you in 
the case of the Spanish bondholders or the 
American repudiators? To the influence 
and weight of the Government exercised 
in his favour, the subject, in all such cases, 
would have a claim; but it would be mon- 
strous to have recourse to hostilities to re- 
cover for him his private debts. Such a 
system would lead to continual infractions 
of the peace, and to perpetual interruptions 
of our amicable relations with neighbouring 
nations. 

Lorn STANLEY: Before my noble 
Friend proceeds to his answer, will he 
allow me to ask him to assign some limited 
time within which these papers are to be 
produced ? I did not understand my noble 
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Friend to say, whether the proceedings of 
our Minister at Athens were authorised 
by his instructions from home, or whether 
those instructions would form part of 
the papers which he intended to lay upon 
the table ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
reply, said that the papers to be laid be- 
fore the House would afford a complete 
view of the whole case, and would give 
every information necessary to understand 
it. He informed the House, that our Min- 
ister at Athens had undoubtedly acted 
under instructions, general instructions, 
from home. He perfectly acquiesced in 
the line of distinction which his noble and 
learned Friend had drawn between cases 
of outrage committed on the persons of 
British subjects by foreign Powers, and 
cases of mere debt due to them by the 
same parties; and when he saw the papers, 
his noble and learned Friend would have 
the satisfaction of finding that that line 
had been strictly observed on the present 
occasion. 

Subject at an end. 


of Parliament. 


BUENOS AYRES, 

The Eart of HARROWBY asked the 
noble Marquess whether he had any inten- 
tion of laying on the table the treaty said 
to have been recently concluded with the 
Government of Buenos Ayres ? 

The Marguess of LANSDOWNE ad- 
mitted that such a treaty had been con- 
cluded, and was understood to say that he 
should have no objection to produce it. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


oe ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 4, 1850. 


Pustic Britis. 1° Edinburgh Slaughterhouses Removal; 
Highways (District Surveyors); Embankment and Re- 
clamation (Ireland). 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. EWART wished to ask the hon. 
Member for Lancaster what was the pre- 
sent state of the new House of Commons, 
and when that House was likely to be 
ready for the reception of Members ? 

Mr. T. GREENE said, in reply to the 
first question, it was not very easy to define 
exactly the progress that had been made 
with the new House; but he supposed the 
principal object of the hon. Gentleman was 
to ascertain whether it could be completed 
during the present Session for the occupa- 
tion of Members. He (Mr. Greene) had no 
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hesitation in saying that it would be perfect- 
ly possible to finish the chamber in which 
that House was to sit, so far as to render 
it fit for the reception of Members during 
the present Session; but he apprehended 
that it would be utterly impossible for 
Members to use the new House with con- 
venience or comfort to themselves until the 
refreshment-rooms, the library, and other 
apartments were completed. Te had yes- 
terday written to Mr. Barry, to ascertain 
from that gentleman when he conceived it 
possible that the House would be ready; 
and in reply Mr. Barry said, speaking of 
the refreshment-rooms, and other apart- 
ments necessary for the convenience of 
Members—* These portions of the building 
are now so far advanced towards completion 
that, if a sufficient vote is taken shortly, 
the whole will be got ready for use by the 
commencement of the next Session of Par- 
liament.”’ 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE—BLOCKADE. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON observed that 


considerable uneasiness had been caused 
among the persons engaged in the Greek 
trade, in consequence of reports which had 
appeared in the newspapers, as to the po- 


sition of Admiral Sir William Parker on 
the coast of Greece. He wished to ask 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, if he could give the House 
any information upon the subject 2 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
for a considerable time past negotiations 
had been carried on with the Greek Go- 
vernment on the subject of compensation 
claimed by certain British subjects, as well 
as by inhabitants of the Ionian Islands, for 
wrongs inflicted upon them in Greece. In- 
structions had been given to Sir W. Par- 
ker that on his return from the Dardanelles 
he should proceed to Athens, and place 
himself in communication with Mr. Wyse, 
the British Minister at that Court, in order 
to support these demands. By the last 
accounts it appeared that a correspondence 
had been carried on between Mr. Wyse 
on the one part, and the Greek Minister on 
the other. Up to that time the result had 
not been satisfactory, but then the account 
left off. I may add that Mr. Wyse had 
gone on board the fleet, in order that he 
might be in a more proper position to act in 
eoncert with Sir William Parker, in en- 
foreing the demands. I shall have no ob- 
jection to lay before the House any papers 
connected with the subject which my right 
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hon. Friend or any other hon. Member 
may please to move for. 


RAILWAY AUDIT. 

Mr. STANFORD begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, whether there was any in- 
tention on the part of Government to in- 
troduce a Bill for the audit of railway ac- 
counts this Session ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that another 
hon. Member had given him notice of ask- 
ing a similar question to-morrow, but he 
had no objection to give an answer at once, 
The House would recollect that when he 
had expressed an opinion as to the neces- 
sity of such a measure last Session, cer- 
tain hon. Gentlemen, who were directors 
of railway companies, deprecated any in- 
tervention in the audit of railway accounts 
by the Government, but at the same time 
they undertook to consider the course that 
they might think necessary to pursue 
during the recess. He had stated at the time 
that it was extremely desirable an efficient 
system of audit should emanate from that 
body rather than from the Government, 
but that he should not consider the Go- 
vernment precluded from doing what they 
thought necessary on the subject hereafter, 
should the directors fail in agreeing to an 
efficient measure among themselves. Until 
very recently he had been in hopes that a 
Bill would be brought forward on the part 
of the railway directors on this subject, 
though he had had no source of informa- 
tion on the question except the usual chan- 
nels open to the public; but he believed it 
was now generally known that the diree- 
tors had failed in bringing the matter to 
that form in which it could be brought be- 
fore the House. At the same time he be- 
lieved that a considerable body of share- 
holders were desirous to bring an Audit Bill 
before the House. He begged again to say, 
what he had stated last Session, that he 
thought it extremely desirable a measure 
should be brought forward by the proprie- 
tors of railway companies, if possible, and 
that it should be submitted without delay 
to the House. It was desirable that they 
should be put in possession of the views of 
the shareholders themselves, before any 
proceeding was taken; and if a Bill were 
introduced by them, he should be ready to 
give it the best consideration in his power; 
but, in the meantime, if no Bill were 
brought in by those connected with rail- 
ways, he would not hold himself precluded 
from taking up the question. 
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Mr. VILLIERS brought up the Report 
on the Address, which was read a first 
time. 

On the Question that the Report be read 
a Second Time, 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the question that 
had been asked a few minutes ago by the 
right hon. Member for Manchester, and 
the answer that had been given by the 
Secretary of State, reminded him that the 
assertion in the Speech from the Throne, 
that Her Majesty was in peace and amity 
with all foreign Powers, was at least pre- 
mature. It appeared to him that that state- 
ment was one which ought not, under any 
circumstances, to have passed unnoticed by 
that House. This was the second year in 
which a very significant alteration had taken 
place in the terms in which the Sovereign 
had communicated to the representatives 
of the people the relations which subsisted 
between this country and foreign Powers. 
The language of the Royal Speech in 1845 
—language which he believed had been 
used on all recent occasions with the ex- 
ception of last year—was that— 

“Her Majesty continues to receive from all 

foreign Powers and States assurances of their 
friendly disposition.” 
Now last year there was a singular omis- 
sion, or alteration, in the Speech from the 
Throne; and they were not assured, as 
they had been previously, that Her Ma- 
jesty received from foreign Powers the as- 
surance of their friendly disposition. But 
the language of the Speech this year was 
still more meagre and suspicious than that 
of last year, for to inform Parliament 
that— 

“ Her Majesty happily continues in peace and 
amity with foreign Powers,” 


was merely to inform them that Her Ma- 


jesty was not at war. Although, to a 
certain extent, that was a satisfactory an- 
nouncement, it was not an announcement 
so complete that the commercial classes of 
this country could be assured that there 
was not a prospect of the continuance of 
those blockades for the establishment of 
which the present Administration had been 
remarkable. He would have taken the 
opportunity of calling the attention of the 
House to this subject the other night, but 
for the anxiety which existed on both sides 
to come to a decision upon the Amendment ; 
and if he had then introduced the question, 
it might have tended to retard the debate. 
He might probably have passed the sub- 
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ject unnoticed on the report, had it not 
been for that remarkable circumstance 
which had been referred to, and which, 
he thought he might say without exagger- 
ation, had occasioned a very considerable 
sensation in this country. He would, there- 
fore, take the opportunity of adverting very 
briefly to one or two other subjects con- 
nected with the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment, upon which, after what had oc- 
curred, he thought they might reasonably 
expect some information from the Secretary 
of State. As the Speech stated that Her 
Majesty continued in peace and amity with 
foreign Powers, the noble Lord might per- 
haps find it convenient to inform the House 
whether Her Majesty’s representative had 
yet been received at the Court of Madrid, 
and also whether there was any prospect 
of the Court of Vienna sending an ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s? The 
noble Lord might also find it convenient to 
offer to the House some explanation with 
regard to certain passages of the Royal 
Speech which appeared to him (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) of a very ambiguous character. The 
Speech informed them that— 

“In the course of the autumn differences of a 

serious character arose between the Governments 
of Austria and Russia on the one hand, and the 
Sublime Porte on the other, in regard to the 
treatment of a considerable number of persons 
who, after the termination of the civil war in 
Hungary, had taken refuge in the Turkish terri- 
tory. Explanations which took place between 
the Turkish and Imperial Governments have for- 
tunately removed any danger to the peace of 
Europe which might have arisen out of these 
differences.” 
That seemed to him to be a complete state- 
ment; but a subsequent paragraph, which 
appeared to be introduced without any 
coherent or logical consequence, informed 
them that— 

“ Her Majesty, having been appealed to on this 
occasion by the Sultan, united Her efforts with 
those of the Government of France, to which a si- 
milar appeal had been made, in order to assist, by 
the employment of Her good offices, in effecting 
an amicable settlement of those differences in a 
manner consistent with the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the Porte.” 

Perhaps the noble Lord would inform them 
how it was that after the explanations had 
taken place between the Turkish and Im- 
perial Governments, which removed dan- 
ger, and were so completely satisfactory, 
the mediation of England and France was 
asked to effect that which had been already 
accomplished. The only way in which he 
could account for this obscurity was by 
supposing that in the hurry of the printer 
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the paragraphs might have been trans-| might not again be established, because the 
posed. Ifthe three paragraphs had been | settlement the noble Lord had assured the 
thus arranged, first, as to the statement of | House would take place, and which it was 
the difference; secondly, as to the mediation | understood was to be brought about by the 
of England and France; and, thirdly, with mediation of the noble Lord, had not been 
reference to the fortunate termination of the | effected. Instead of hearing of the satis- 
negotiations, they would have been per- | factory settlement of this question, they 
fectly intelligible to the House and to the | learned to-day with the greatest surprise 
country, and would have been quite satis- | that our free-trade Government—which had 
factory. But why England and France | occasioned so many blockades that they had 
should have interfered, when according to | gained a peculiar character for such mea- 
the Speech there was nothing to interfere sures—had established another blockade, 
about, when an amicable arrangement had | which must be extremely vexatious to the 
already taken place between the Sublime | commerce of this country. He hoped the 
Porte and the two Imperial Powers, was a | noble Lord would take the present opportu- 
matter, he confessed, beyond his compre-| nity of giving the House some details upon 
hension, and one which he thought fairly these points. He hoped the noble Lord 
required some elucidation from the Secre- | would assure them that the relations of this 
tary of State. There was also another | country with Spain and Austria were such 
point on which he thought the noble | as might be expressed in the language which 
Lord might perhaps find it convenient | had been customarily used by the Sove- 
to give some information to the House. | reign in communicating with Parliament— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had that the most friendly dispositions subsisted 
congratulated the House the other night between Her Majesty and those Courts. He 
on the revival of commerce which had trusted that the noble Lord would throw 
been occasioned by the termination of some light upon those ambiguous para- 
the blockade in the north of Europe. graphs in the Speech which referred to 
The House, no doubt, well recollected | the transactions in the Levant with refer- 
the circumstances which led to that block- | ence to the Sublime Porte; that he would 
ade. It was now about two years since also assure the House that there was a 
he (Mr. Disraeli) called attention to those | prospect of an immediate settlement of the 
circumstances, anticipating that a block- question between Denmark and Schleswig- 
ade—which afterwards occurred—would | Holstein; and that, without waiting for 
take place. The noble Lord, on that | papers, he would give them a more popu- 
occasion, although he recognised the im- lar and satisfactory account of our rela- 
portance of the circumstances, gave the| tions with Greece. He (Mr. Disraeli) 
House those sanguine and satisfactory as- | would like to know what had been the im- 
surances in which he dealt so liberally, that mediate cause of this unhappy misunder- 
no inconvenience would result to the com- | standing, because there had to-day appear- 
mercial interests of this country. Never-}| ed what professed to be a semi-official ac- 
theless, in due time a blockade did occur | count of the transaction, and the great of- 
in the Baltic, which was found at the time fence on the part of the Court of Athens 
extremely vexatious to British commerce. | appeared to be, that they had deprived a 
Now, he would like to know from the noble | British subjeet of some land which he had 
Lord whether the Danish question had yet | purchased in Greece. In ordinary times, 
been settled ? Three or four times since he | no doubt, that would be a sufficient cause 
(Mr. Disraeli) first brought the subjeet | for the interference of the Government 
under the consideration of the House, he | of this country in vindication of the rights 
had recalled it to the recollection of the of one of its subjects; but they were now 
Government, and on every occasion the | living in days when British subjects were 
House had received from the noble Lord | deprived of their interest in the land, with- 
the most satisfactory assurances that, out any sympathy being expressed for 
though the question was not settled, it them even in the Speech from the Throne. 
would probably be settled in the course of ; It appeared to him, therefore, hardly a 
the next week or ten days. Two years had | sufficient cause that, because the interest 
now elapsed; the blockade had certainly a British subject had in the land might 
not been revived; but, as far as he could have been compromised by the conduct of 
judge from the cireumstances open to all the Greek Government, Her Majesty's 
Members of that House, there was no rea- | Ministers should send a squadron of three- 
son why a blockade in the north of Europe | deckers and steam-ships to vindicate his 
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a sympathy with the territorial interest, 
which he (Mr. Disraeli) was very glad to 
see entertained by any Member of the 
Government. 


noble Lord answered the questions put by 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, he 
(Mr. Roebuck) wished to add a comple- 
ment to those questions. As he understood 
the matter, there were certain long out- 
standing claims made by persons either in 
the character of British subjects, or who 
actually were British subjects, which had 
not been satisfied by the Greek Govern- 
ment. But there was also, as he under- 
stood, another claim of a much more im- 
portant character—namely, with respect 
to certain islands to which the Government 
of England laid claim, and which claim had 
not been satisfied by the Government of 
Greece. The question, therefore, really 
became one of national importance. He 
believed that the Governments of France 
and Russia were parties to the guarantee 
of the integrity of the monarchy of Greece, 
and, therefore, any claim on the part of 
England to any portion of the territory of 
Greece, was a matter in which France and 
Russia had a right to interfere; and every 


step taken by England with regard to the 
monarchy of Greece, must have been taken 
with the full understanding on the part of 
our Minister for Foreign Affairs that he 
was running the risk of calling in the in- 
tervention—perhaps the hostile interven- 
tion—of the Governments of France and 


Russia. Passing over, then, the case of 
the Portuguese Jew, and the outstanding 
claims so many years old, the question be- 
came one of national importance—of im- 
portance to the whole world. Had we 
sent a fleet to the Pireeus for the purpose 
of enforcing the claims which he had men- 
tioned, before there was an understanding 
with the Governments of France and Russia 
—sent a fleet in a hostile shape, with an 
intention to resist the Governments of 
France and Russia if they attempted to 
interfere? Passing from this to another 
question of the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
with respect to Spain, he (Mr. Roebuck) 
hoped the noble Lord would be able to tell 
the House that there was not the slightest 
chance of any arrangement with Spain. 
We had gone on so admirably while we 
had no arrangement with Spain, and we 
went on so exceedingly ill while we had 
anybody there, that he thought the most 


enviable condition in which we could pos- 
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The measure, however, showed | 
| was when we had no representative there. 
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sibly be, in regard to the Court of Spain, 


The thing that would give him most pain 
would be to see Spain sending a represen- 


| tative here, and an ambassador sent hence 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, that before the | 


to Spain. He was very much inclined to 
believe that from this singular case we 
might arrive at a general proposition, and 
that the sooner we reduced our diplomatic 
establishments and expenditure, the better. 
He hoped Gentlemen opposite, who were 
casting about in every possible way to cut 
down the expenditure, would direct their 
attention to this matter. They said they 
were about to be most vigilant and ardent 
economical reformers, and he trusted their 
aid would not be lacking when the proper 
period came for cutting down what appeared 
to be an unnecessary expenditure. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY, following the ex- 
ample of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, wished also to call the noble 
Lord’s attention to another point. In re- 
ference to the passage in the speech of the 
Lords Commissioners relative to the settle- 
ment of the differences that had arisen be- 
tween Austria and Russia and the Porte, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs might be 
congratulated on the noble position his Go- 
vernment occupied in the solution of those 
differences, though he (Mr. Anstey) could 
have wished our interference had been bet- 
ter timed, and had secured the total eman- 
cipation of the Sultan from the evil influ- 
ence which we, in concert with France, 
had enabled Russia so long to exercise 
over him. But the subject to which he 
rose to call the noble Lord’s attention, was 
that of the state of affairs in the princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia. In the 
capacity of mediator between the Porte 
and Russia last year, Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, our Ambassador, was enabled to bring 
about an accommodation—which he (Mr. 
Anstey), for one, regretted, being more 
willing that the question should have been 
decided in another manner—an accommo- 
dation in virtue of which Russia, under- 
taking to withdraw her troops beyond a 
certain number (limited, he believed, to 
10,000), was to be allowed to oceupy those 
principalities to that extent only down to 
the end of last year. Now, it was asserted, 
and most authentic evidence had been laid 
before him to enable him to judge of the 
probability of the assertion, that not a 
single Russian soldierhad been withdrawn— 
that the number of troops occupying these 
principalities at the date of the aecommo- 
dation in question had been very materi- 
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ally increased—and that the Turkish Go- 
vernment had not ceased to arm its popu- 
lation and to strengthen itself on that fron- 
tier, in the anticipation, amounting almost 
to an absolute certainty, that when the 
approach of spring should open the passes 
of the Balken, that question, if not that of 
the extradition of the Hungarian refugees, 
would be reopened and become a pretext for 
an aggressive war. His question, then, was 
this—were our Ministers in possession of 
such satisfactory information on the subject 
of this occupation of the pricipalities of the 
Danube, as should justify them in calling 
upon the House not to append to their con- 
gratulation of Her Majesty in the reference 
to Russia, the expression of a hope that 
Her Majesty, having regard to the perfidy of 
that Power, as evinced in past transactions, 
and to the alarming attitude it continued 
to present on the side of the Danube, would, 
in entering into new treaties, or in main- 
taining correspondence with Russia, with 
regard to subsisting treaties, take care to 
exact real security for their performance. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, ad- 


verting, in the first instance, to the ques- 
tions put by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, and 
referred to by my hon. and learned Friend 


the Member for Sheffield, relating to 
Greece (though not put first in order), 
I would state — giving that explanation 
which the hon. Member desires—that the 
grievances for which redress has been 
asked have been chiefly these :—In the 
first place, there is a Mr. Finlay, who has 
been long established in Greece, and who 
had lands there, part of which was taken 
forcibly from him several years ago for 
the purpose of forming a pcrtion of the 
gardens of the palace which King Otho 
was building. Mr. Finlay has been, for 
a long course of time, supported by Her 
Majesty’s representatives, endeavouring to 
obtain proper payment for the land so 
taken. That payment, however, has never 
been got. That is one of the wrongs for 
which redress has been demanded. The 
other case is that of a Gibraltar subject— 
not a Portuguese Jew, as stated by my 
hon. and learned Friend—of the name of 
Pacifico. Ilis house, in Athens, was vio- 
lently broken into at mid-day by a mob, of 
which part were soldiers, in the service of 
the King of Greece, some gendarmes ; the 
son of the Minister of War heading and 
encouraging them. The demands for re- 
dress in respect of this have not yet been 
attended with success. There were, be- 
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sides, Ionian subjects, who, upon different 
occasions, were victims either of plunder 
or of bodily ill-usage, for whom also com- 
pensation has been required. The other 
question about the possession of the two 
islands stands thus :—By the treaty be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, signed in 
1800, the Ionian State was constituted 
with the consent of the Sultan, and that 
State was to consist of certain islands 
therein named, and of all other islands 
and islets lying between those islands and 
the coast of Greece, up to a certain point. 
In pursuance of that treaty, the two islands 
in question, Elaphonisi and Sapienza—two 
very small islands, though, from circum- 
stances, one of them is of importance— 
were by a decree of the Ionian Govern- 
ment in 1804, by name aggregated to two 
of the larger islands named in the treaty ; 
and those islands have ever since been con- 
sidered by the Porte, and have been con- 
sidered by the Sovereign of Greece, as part 
of the Ionian States. When the protocol of 
February 1830 was signed, by which the 
Greek State was constituted, the territories 
of that State were specified as consisting 
of certain portions of the Continent, and 
of certain islands; those islands did not 
include the islands of Elaphonisi and 
Sapienza. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt whatever that those islands have 
been, ever since the treaty of 1800, con- 
firmed by the treaty of 1815, portions 
of the Ionian States. With regard to 
our relations with Spain, which the hon, 
Gentleman opposite wishes to see renewed, 
but which my hon. and learned Friend 
wishes to remain suspended, 1 am not 
enabled to state that diplomatic relations 
have been renewed. Communications, not 
official, have taken place. After the dis- 
couragement the hon. Gentleman has 
given me with regard to anticipations of 
the future, I will confine myself at pre- 
sent to stating simply what is—not in- 
forming him what I may hope or not 
hope as to the future; that undoubtedly, 
up to the present moment, no arrangement 
has been made by which the diplomatic 
relations between the two countries have 
been renewed. With regard to our rela- 
tions with Austria, those relations—I mean 
diplomatic relations—are such as are well 
known. The Austrian Government has 
not, at the present moment, a Minister at 
this Court, the Minister who was here hav- 
ing, for private and personal reasons, re- 
tired from that position; but, as an indi- 





yeation that the feelings of Her Majesty’s 
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Government towards the Court of Austria|[Mr. DisrarLi: You can interfere under 


are of the most friendly nature, we have | 


the treaty.] Yes; but how are you to ad- 


continued our Ambassador at the Court of judicate upon points on which the parties 


Vienna, though, for the moment, there is | 
no such representative of Austria appointed | 
to the Court of St. James’s. Of course, 
manent, and the 


tionary of a lower rank than that of am- 


bassador, it could not be expected that | 
Her Majesty’s Government should con- | 


tinue the appointment of an officer of that 
rank at the Court of Vienna. It is well 


Government of this country and the Go- 


vernment of Austria upon matters of great | 


importance to Austria ; those differences 


of opinion must often exist between Go- | 


vernments taking respectively their own 
view of affairs, but they have not led 


to any cessation of friendly relations be- | 


tween the two Courts. No person can be 
more sensible than Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are of the importance to Europe that 
the two Governments should be upon 
friendly and intimate terms. We are 
sensible of the great importance of Austria 
as an element in the general balance of 
power in Europe ; and we see with great 
pleasure any progress which the Government 
of Austria may make towards a friendly 
reconstruction of those elements which for 


a time were placed in jarring collision. | 


With regard to Denmark, my memory is 
not so good as that of the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire; I do not recollect ever 
having assured this Ifouse that in the course 
of a week or ten days from the time when 


I was speaking the question would be set- 


tled. I may have stated, that certain pre- 
liminary arrangements—that an armistice, 
forinstance, would be concluded; but I never 
so far shut my eyes to the difficulty of the 
questions involved, as to hold out to the 
House that in a week or ten days the whole 
of them were likely to be settled. The House 
will remember, that in the course of last 
summer a preliminary treaty was signed, 
and an armistice concluded. The hon. Mem- 


ber treats the Danish blockade as if it was 
It was established by Den- 
questions to be determined. There is one 


our blockade. 
mark very much against our inclinations. 
The hon. Member, in dealing with the ques- 
tion, seems to consider the British Govern- 
ment as invested with some great power of 
settling these questions according to its de- 


sire, and within the period it may wish. | 
i 


may happen to differ? Those who have 
attended to this Danish question must 


/know that it is, of all questions perhaps 
if that arrangement should become per- | 
Austrian Government. 
should continue to have here only a func- | 


that ever arose in Europe of equal intrinsic 
importance, one of the most complicated, 
with regard to the number of parties in- 
terested in it, and the number of interests 
involved in it. You have the Danish na- 
tion, the duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, each having its particular feeling; 


_you have Germany, taking it up as a Ger- 
known that differences of opinion have 
existed for the last few years between the | 


man question; you have the Prussian Go- 
vernment dealing with it; you have the 
Governments of Russia, of Sweden, of 
France, feeling it a matter in which they 
are more or less interested, although they 
may not join in the negotiation in the 
same manner as England. Therefore it is 
a question with regard to the settlement of 
which more separate feelings and wills 
must be brought into unanimity than per- 
haps in any question of equal importance 
ever submitted to the skill of negotia- 
tors. I cannot pretend to say, that hi- 
therto there has been much progress, 
during the recess, in regard to the final 
settlement of this question. It is well 
known, that for a considerable time the 
central power in Germany was in a state 
of abeyance; it has only been recently re- 
constructed. Prussia had been the pri- 
mary negotiator on behalf of Germany, 
not as Prussia, but as appointed by the 
central power in Germany. It was neces- 
sary that Prussia should be reauthorised 
by the new central Power; and that has 
been done, and the negotiation has been 
renewed. I should hope, from the assur- 
ances of a friendly nature which are given to 
Her Majesty’s Government—even though 
those assurances have not been mentioned 
in Her Majesty’s Speech—I should judge, 
from the tone of the parties concerned, 
that they are entering into that negotia- 
tion with a real and sincere desire to 
bring it to a friendly conclusion. I as- 
sure the House that no effort will be 
spared on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to induce the parties to come 
to a final settlement. But there are grave 


relating to the succession to the Danish 
Crown; another, what should be the con- 
stitution of the duchy of Schleswig in rela- 
tion to the other part of what we call the 
Danish monarchy. These are points in- 
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volving national feelings and considerations; | cipalities will be reduced to the number sti- 
and however much we may wish to see pulated by the arrangement of Balta-Li- 
them settled, and in a short time, yet when, man. That number, as he stated, is to be 
so many different parties are concerned, we | 10,000 on behalf of each of the parties; 
must not expect that matters of that kind | ‘the Turkish force has been reduced, I be- 
ean be arranged so quickly as we should lieve, to the number of 10,000, and I feel 
wish; and more especially considering that | perfectly convinced that the Russian force 
Her Majesty’s Government is only acting | will be reduced to the like number so soon 
as mediator, and that we have no power | as the season admits of the removal of 


to exercise authority in regard to these | 
questions. Now, with regard to the dif- | 
ferences between Turkey. and the Impe- | 


rial Governments, the hon. Member for | 


Buckinghamshire complains that the se- 


cond paragraph relating to that subject | 
in the Queen’s Speech, states that ex- | 


planations had been entered into; and a 
third paragraph comes afterwards announc- | 
ing the employment of the good offices | 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It was) 
impossible to put the two paragraphs side | 
by side together; but it is not the less | 
true that the good offices of Her Majesty’s | 
Government did accompany the explana- 
tions between the two parties concerned, 
and I think we may fairly assume that the 


exercise of those good offices, in concert | 


with those of the Government of France, 
did materially contribute to render suc- 
cessful those explanations which took place 
between the parties concerned. The hon. 
and learned Member for Youghail wishes to 
know whether it is likely that the Russian 
Government will fulfil the engagements in 


regard to the principalities of Wallachia | 


and Moldavia which it entered into with the 


Porte in the course of last year. It is| 


quite true, I believe, as he has stated, that 
_at the present moment the Russian force in 


the principalities considerably exceeds the | 
number stipulated by the arrangement of | 
Balta-Liman concluded last year; but one | 


must make some allowances for the various 


and difficult cireumstances which havearisen | 
since; and it is not fair to infer from the | 
fact that that force has not yet been re- | 


duced to the stipulated amount that it will 
not be so reduced at an early period. I 
ean assure the hon. and learned Member 
that I have no apprehension of that attack | 
on Turkey which he seems to think in- 
tended by the Russian Government. I} 
am persuaded —and my persuasion is 
founded on assurances given by the Rus- 


troops. I will just add, with regard to 
blockades, that I am not aware that we 
have instituted a great number since we 
have come into office; the Government 
‘which preceded us instituted several dur- 
ing its existence. I remember three, at 
least, on the coast of South America. I 
must beg to disclaim any responsibility for 
| the blockade established by Denmark. It 
was exceedingly injurious to the commercial 
‘interests of this country, and I assure the 
House that no effort shall be wanting on 
the part of Her Majesty's Government to 
persuade the parties to come to some final 
| and satisfactory arrangement, which shall 
| put out of question any renewal, either by 
land or by sea, of hostilities between the 
Danes and the Germans. They have the 
| strongest inducements to be on the best 
terms with each other. If the Germans 
have an interest in regard to Denmark, it is 
that Denmark should be maintained as a 
separate and independent State; and if the 
Danes have an interest in regard to Ger- 
many, it is that the intercourse between 
Denmark and Germany should be as free 
as possible. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, the noble 
Viscount had most successfully avoided the 
slightest reference to that question which, 
without disparagement to the others, he 
ventured to assert was by far the most im- 
portant, namely, whether in that crisis of 
affairs now existing in Greece, the officers 
under the authority of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had or had not acted with the 
concurrence of France and Russia; the 
whole danger of the crisis (saying nothing 
of the credit or discredit of attacking a 
| weak State, even in a just cause) being 

| that of provoking a European war, if Her 

Majesty's servants had acted without that 

concurrence. The noble Lord had care- 
| fully evaded the point, satisfactory as his 
| speech was on some others. He (Sir R. 


sian Government—that that Government | H. Inglis) trusted that he would state that 
entertains none but friendly feelings to- | whatever measures had been taken on the 
wards the Turkish empire; and that as | | part of England had been taken, first, in 
soon as local circumstances will permit, | ‘accordance with existing treaties; and, 
the Russian force now occupying the prin- | | secondly, with the concurrence of her allies 
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in the treaties relating to Greece, namely, 
the Governments of France and Russia. 
Another question also he wished to ask was 
this. Whether M. Pacifico, whose wrongs 
were, he was sorry to say, in danger of 
being redressed at such risk to the peace 
of Europe, were or were not a British sub- 
ject ? And, lastly, whether Mr. Finlay 
were or were not a British subject? Be- 
cause, he apprehended, no one would con- 
tend that England was bound to redress 
the wrongs of any and every man who 
chose to call for her protection in any part 
of the world. He regretted the loss of 
the services in Greece of a gentleman who 
wassecond but to one as a diplomatist— 
he meant Sir E. Lyons. And he regretted 
that a Minister of such special experience 
in the relations between Greece and Eng- 
land should have been displaced by one, 
who, whatever were his other merits, had 
no diplomatic experience in Greece or in 
any other country. He did not assert or 
insinuate that it was in consequence of this 
change; but it was a fact unanswerable, 
that, subsequently to the removal of Sir 
Edmund Lyons, and within a few months 
after the arrival of the present Minister, the 
actual danger had occurred; no such dan- 
ger having arisen in the long period during 


which Sir E. Lyons had represented the 


name of England. He alleged nothing 
against the discretion of his successor; but 
the present state of things justified an ad- 
ditional regret that the affairs of this coun- 
try, in Greece, were no longer conducted 
by the eminent diplomatist whom he had 
named. He awaited the reply of the noble 
Lord to the important question originally 
put to him by the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, pro- 
ceedings of this kind, which are directed 
to obtain from the subjects of one country 
compensation for injuries sustained by 
them, are carried on by the agents of that 
country, and it is not usual to make any 
appeal to the agents of any other Power. 
With regard to the hon. Baronet’s allusion 
to Sir T. Wyse, I should say that those 
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Protection. 
THE ADDRESS—PROTECTION. 


Mr. PACKE said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding had challenged 
the protectionists to rise and defend protec- 
tion on its merits. Now he was not going 
to produce any fire-works of rhetoric in 
support of his opinions, but he would un- 
dertake to show the House by facts and 
figures that the agricultural producers of 
the country were being ruined by free 
trade. He advanced this position boldly— 
namely, that the farmers and labourers of 
the kingdom must be irretrievably ruined 
by a persistance in the policy of free trade. 
All the hon. Gentleman’s experience of 
agriculture was derived from his recent 
acquisition of a farm which consisted of two 
plots, one of twenty-one acres, occupied 
by a miller, the other of thirty-two acres, 
occupied by a shopkeeper, neither of whom 
were dependent for subsistence upon farm- 
ing. He would ask the House whether 
such examples were sufficient to warrant the 
hon. Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire in bringing them forward as proofs 
of the success with which agriculture could 
be followed under the reduced prices occa- 
sioned by free trade? Now he (Mr. Packe) 
as a tenant-farmer, would give the results 
of his experience on a farm of 100 acres, 
which he held near Loughborough, and 
with the permission of the House he would 
read a statement of the comparative expen- 
diture and receipts of that farm under pro- 
tection and under free trade;* but before 
doing that he would call the attention of 
the House to a matter connected with that 
part of the Speech relating to the sanitary 
condition of the people; and here he must 
leave it to the House to determine with 
what degree of justice it was expected that 
the land should not only provide the poor 
with cheap food, but bear the charges of 
drainage and of making the air wholesome 
for the people. The Sanitary Commis- 
sioners had sent a letter to Loughborough 
directing that it should be drained ; and 
he begged to assure the House that no 
one could be more desirous than himself of 
doing everything that could be required for 


questions arose during the period when Sir the health of the people, and by the bless- 
E. Lyons was in Greece; they were pressed | ing of God to avert the return of the pesti- 
and urged by him without avail, and had |Jence of last year; but he could not see 
been pressed and urged by Sir T. Wyse | why the expense of doing so should fall ex- 
Without avail. It is only in consequence of | clusively upon the land. In the present 
our experience that no efforts of either  jnstance, however, as his farm was in that 


have obtained redress, that the interference 
of the Admiral Parker took place. 
respect to the other question, the parties 
are both British subjects. 


parish, he would have to pay 6s. 6d. an 


With acre for that purpose. 


* See Table in following page. 
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COMPARATIVE EXPENDITURE AND RECEIPTS OF A FARM. 


Occupation of 100 Acres in the Parisn of Lovennoroven, divided into Five Parts of 20 Acres each, 
cropped by a Four-course System successively of Seeds, Wheat, Turnips, and Barley, the Fifth 
Part being Pasture :— 

Expenses of Entry and Stocking, 04 — invested on the Farm. 


Tenant-right to outgoing tenant.. saccseves sececesss cocacsecsecocescesssoees - £174 17 
Horses, waggons, implements of husbandry, &e. coos secccccccccccsccee S00 0 
Store beasts, sheep, and pigs to stock the farm, and ‘first 3 year’s S Oil-cake ..cccccsssceeee 484 0 
Seed, barley, and labour of ploughing and sowing it on entering ............ssceeeeceeeeeeeeee 33 10 
For first year’s improvement of farm, wate 20 a CONE ON FONE ...ccccccece cocccccccrcccscce 44 
PUNT GE IIIS oss .cs cnc css ccc csnstnccecisccsccnscnecnesesccsecessdansceccnssececbesesessseseceoess 6 ll 


£1042 0 0 
EXPENDITURE. 


' , Prices under Free Imports, allowing for a 
Prices under Protection. Fall of Two-sevenths. 


i £ 2. 

Rent at 44s. per acre ; local bur- Abatement of rent, 28 - cent ; 

dens 921. 10s. bocnnees "} 8 30 0... { local burdens, 92/. 10s.. wer 250 10 
Seed—5 A omneree wheat, ‘at 56s, Wheat, at 2/., 101.; barley, at 10. 

ag Pog ‘quarters barley, eds, 28 0 { 5s., 61. 58.; 7 and — 20 0 

ee eee seeds, Bl. 158. . 
16 store beasts, ‘at 110. ‘4s. eT 
130 store sheep, at 1/, 8s.. ga MEE TEs, accnsstcctinaassstvesassocontensscs. SO © 
10 pigs, at 11. 1s .. jc I. Sepadessnddicdareiabatiasinccidde 710 
Oil-cake and other. cattle food . si Sbaheessedaeesentabeinamaauaieleaessecse! 
Labour, at 1ls.a week . oee. MR GOED ssicstnncscsssssicmsnce IS 
Blacksmith, — » Netiager,) 710 

collar-maker, &e.. 
Manure - pipiens 20 
Keep of four horses 75 
Depreciation fund for keeping up” 

horses and dead stock, 10 per 

at a a i aa * | 


entry . ‘s clipes 
Tenant’s income- tax siatapin 3 «.. Tenant’s income-tax ...........0eeeeee 


Insurance .... 1 ... Insurance 
For improvement of farm, being 2 20) 44 
per cent on rent 


ooo ooooo 
oo oO oocoooso 


0 
0 


For depreciation of fat stock by 
disease first introduced into 
this country by importation: 
—On 5101. for aed Sec 
and pigs, 10 per cent.. oes 51 0 6 


£1,154 18 2 £909 12 1 


INCOME, 


Sater Poctestion. Under Free Imports, allowing for a Fall of 
Two-sevenths. 
£ s. a. 


£ 
20 acres wheat, 5 in wate, 280 a 


at 568. ......0.0. 
20 acres barley, 7 ars. an ae 245 
at 358. ...... ‘ 
16 fat beasts at 211. . — a 
170 sheep, at 21. 2s. Cheeni “a 
10 pigs, at 2/. 2s. . es 
Wool from 60 sheep ‘kept it in sum- a 21 
mer, 15 tods, at 1l. 8s. 
Poultry and sundries .. 


8 rT 


pki MII, UA TIE in nccanchsinlaniniaioasih 
~~ 8 ree 
SS ee aa 


ae 
ei UD. . Knknaeccacthensadstbinbinibiandaniaad 2 


902 5 0 
Farmer's 1088 ........seseeeccesee 7 2.2 


—_ 


Farmer’s profit..........00.0... £108 4 10 Expenditure.........s00s-eeeeeee0e£909 12 1 


— 


oocrcs$*essoc ®@ 


1,263 3 
Deduct expenditure............ 1,154 18 


woleoeococo oc & 
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These facts and figures could not be con- 
troverted or overturned, and the deduction 
would be that free trade must be ruinous to 
the tenant-farmers as well as to their la- 
bourers. Now, what had the agricultural la- 
bourer gained by free trade? It had been 
asserted by hon. Members opposite that the 
labourer gained in other matters more than 
he lost by a reduction of wages under the 
operation of free trade; that, in short, the 
agricultural labourer was better off at 8s. 
per week under free trade, than at lls. 
under protection. Why, he scarcely knew 
of an agricultural labourer in his district 
who did not grow his own corn. Allhis ag- 
ricultural labourers had allotments. How, 
then, was it possible for a labourer who 
grew his own corn, and whose earnings 
were reduced to 8s. per week by free trade, 
to make up the difference in the cheapness 
of other things? There was nothing that 
he consumed which could compensate by 
cheapness for this reduction. If it were 
put to the labourer whether he would have 
corn at 56s. and wages at 1l1s., or corn at 
40s. and wages at 8s., there could be no 
doubt whatever of his decision. The House 
was called on to address Her Majesty to 
the effect that the House— 


“united with Her Majesty in the feelings of sincere 


gratification with which Her Majesty witnesses 
the inereased enjoyment of the necessaries and 
comforts of life which cheapness and plenty have 
bestowed on the great body of the people.” 


He could not understand what this meant. 
Who were the great body of the people ? 
He would show the House who they were, 
and then it would be clear this paragraph 
contained one of the greatest untruths ever 
uttered in that House. In the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
total number of persons engaged or de- 
pendent on agriculture was 17,469,893, 
the number dependent on manufactures 
was 9,366,196. Why, was the House to 
be told that the manufacturing consumers 
were the great body of the people? The 
hon. Member for Cork told the House the 
poor man had no interest in protection. 
He could assure him that thousands and 
thousands of his countrymen who annually 
came over to assist in getting in the har- 
vest—than whom a more steady, hardwork- 
ing, and openhearted set of men could not 
be found—that these men were all deeply 
interested in protection—for the adoption 
of free-trade principles would naturally af- 
fect the wages they had been accustomed 
to receive. The hon. Member for Malton 
said the land ought to be improved. He 
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could assure the hon. Member, in the dis- 
trict in which he lived, none were more 
anxious to improve their property than the 
agriculturists, and none had carried im- 
provement further. But the hon. Member, 
in answer to the complaint of the poor- 
rates being heavy on the land, had stated 
that magistrates could lower the rates if 
they pleased. He (Mr. Packe) had pre- 
sided as magistrate in his own county for 
many years, and he could assure the hon. 
Member that magistrates had no power, 
as he supposed, to lower rates; they had no 
control in any way over the poor-rates, nor 
were there any means under the Poor Law 
Act of altering the rates. He had proved 
that the labourer gained nothing under free 
trade, and also that the tenant-farmer was 
injured. The tenant-farmer in this coun- 
try must be affected in the greatest degree 
by the change consequent on the adoption 
of free trade. Already much had been 
said on the gross injustice of the operation 
of the income tax, which compelled him to 
pay, not on his actual income, but on one 
half of his rent, which was regarded as 
profit, no matter whether he derived any 
profit or not. It had been stated, and he 
believed with great truth, that tenant- 
farmers had thrown up their lands in many 
eases. A reference had been made to the 
conduct of a noble Duke in giving a large 
sum—many thousand pounds—to a tenant, 
by way of compensation for improvements 
undertaken on the faith of protection 
prices; but he would ask, whether it would 
be possible for private gentlemen gene- 
rally, under such circumstances, to have 
given 5,000/. or 6,000/. to a tenant? He 
was certain, if agricultural produce was to 
remain at present prices, that the farmer 
and labourer would be ruined. The land- 
lord, if he got any rent, might drag on for 
some time longer; but the certain conclu- 
sion would be, that he, as well as the farmer 
and the labourer, would also be ruined. 
Mr. HUME said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, though he 
attended quarter-sessions regularly, ap- 
peared to be totally ignorant of the prin- 
ciples which regulated society in reference 
to commerce and manufactures. What 
would be said if the manufacturers were to 
come to Parliament, and—representing the 
deplorable state to which they were re- 
duced by the reduction of the prices of 
their manufactures : that they were obliged 
now to sell cotton goods for which they 
formerly obtained 9d. a yard for 3d.—de- 
mand protection, on the ground that Par- 
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liament had been instrumental in produc- 
ing that result, in consequence of its having 
consulted in its legislation the interests of 
the consumer rather than of the producer ? 
Such a demand would be scouted as ridi- 
culous. Gentlemen opposite seemed to 
have been asleep for the last half century, 
if they supposed that was the principle on 
which those things proceeded. He hoped 
his hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding would treat the uncalled-for attack 
which had been made upon him by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, with 
that contempt which it merited. The hon. 
Gentleman appeared to fancy it to be the 
duty of the House to attend to whatever 
demand the producers of corn might bring 
before it, without any reference to the in- 
terests of the consumers. The hon. Gen- 
tleman mistook altogether the duty of Par- 
liament. Throughout all its proceedings, 
except while monopoly prevailed in favour 
of the landed interest, Parliament had pro- 
ceeded on the opposite principle. He re- 
collected, certainly, when monopoly was 
the law of the land, the interests and dic- 
tates of the monopolist producers only 
were respected ; but as monopoly was now 
scouted, and the cry on the other side, as 
well as on that, ‘‘ no monopoly,’’ he could 
not understand the drift of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument. No speech had satis- 
fied him more in the course of the debate 
on the Address, than that of the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment. Though 
he did not agree in all his conclusions, he 
went fully with him in his demand for car- 
rying out the free-trade principle in every- 
thing. No doubt the sudden transition 
from protection to free trade in corn occa- 
sioned much difficulty to the producers ; 
but that difficulty was mainly due to the 
agriculturists themselves, who had strenu- 
ously refused to proceed gradually from 
the bad and unnatural to a good and natu- 
ral system. But hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would never listen to any proposition of 
that kind. In 1829 he endeavoured to 
show the absolute necessity of abandon- 
ing the unnatural and artificial state of 
things in regard to the corn laws which 
then prevailed, and proposed that they 
should do it gradually by fixing a duty of 
10s. for the first year—and he would not 
have objected had it been greater—and 
reducing it 1s. a year afterwards until they 
returned to a state of perfect free trade ; 
but out of a full House—he believed nearly 
600 Members—only thirteen voted for the 
proposition. Since then, however, a revo- 
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lution had taken place in men’s minds; 
the evidence taken by the Import Duties 
Committee had opened the eyes of the 
whole world, he might almost say, but cer- 
tainly of the mass of the people of this 
country, and free trade in corn had been 
established. Well, now, hon. Gentlemen 
who represented the agriculturists, and 
who were formerly the great opponents 
of that measure, ask to be placed in the 
same category as the rest of the commu- 
nity. That was a most reasonable and 
just demand, and he, for one, was prepared 
fully to concede it, and to say that what- 
ever burdens there were upon land which 
other interests were free from, ought to be 
removed. He was quite confident that 
that was the principle on which free trade 
had been established, and that the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
who proposed and carried free trade in 
corn, never intended to have any part of 
the manufacturing interest protected while 
he deprived agriculture of protection; and 
he was sure that the right hon. Baronet’s 
assistance would be given towards the 
establishment of a perfect equality. It 
was useless to bring before the House the 
case of one farmer or another, with the 
view to show the cost of cultivation in 
comparison with the return from the pro- 
duce of the land, because no two farmers, 
though their farms might be alike in every 
other particular, would agree as to the 
outlay. He would say to the farmers, let 
them put themselves in the category of 
manufacturers; they were manufacturers of 
corn, cattle, and various productions of the 
land; and there were no manufacturers 
who possessed any claim to protection. It 
was of no use to talk about the rent of 
land. It might be worth 40s. an acre. It 
might be worth 20s. or 10s.; but whatever 
it was worth the landlord must be content 
to take. No doubt it was the duty and 
the interest of the landlord to see that the 
various charges upon land were reduced to 
the lowest possible point; but as to rent, 
the landlord must take what he could get 
for his farms. Whatever protection the 
manufacturers enjoyed, the farmers should 
enjoy the same, but no more. But the hon. 
Gentleman wanted more. He asked the 
House to take his debtor and creditor ac- 
count, and if there should be loss by his 
farming operations to make that loss good. 
What had Parliament to do with that loss ? 
If prices continued so low that the land 
could not be cultivated at its present expen- 
diture without a loss, that expenditure must 
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be reduced either by lowering the rent, or 
in some other way. He did not refer to 
wages, which, it appeared, were sufficiently 
low already. He was sorry to say that 
wages were as low as 7s. or 8s. in the 
hon. Gentleman’s neighbourhood. It was 
not so in his part of the country. But the 
landlords had raised the alarm unneces- 
sarily, and instead of exhorting the farmers 
to exertion to meet the difficulty in which 
the sudden change from protection to free 
trade had placed them, and assisting in 
that object themselves, they went round 
the country calling public meetings, raising 
the cry of alarm, and telling the farmers 
that they must all be ruined, and there 
was no help for it, until they had so 
impressed the farmers with the truth 
of their statements, that he believed 
that they would be miserable, if they 
were not ruined. In this respect the 
country gentlemen had taken a most 
insane and injurious course. No doubt 


the farmer could not live if prices con- 
tinued disproportionately low, as compared 
with the cost of cultivation; but then it 
would become a question between him and 
the landlord whether there must not be a 
reduction in the rent, and, instead of the 
hon. Gentleman coming down to Parlia- 


ment to ask for legislation and protection 
for the farmer to enable him to maintain a 
profit, he ought to set his mind to consider 
how the land might be cultivated at less 
cost. He (Mr. Hume) recollected last 
year, when he moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject of the 
county rates, with the view to reduce that 
burden, very few of the agricultural Mem- 
bers voted with him. The subject of de- 
preciation had been referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke, and he seemed 
to suppose that depreciation in farming 
stock and farming capital had never taken 
place before in this country. In 1843, 
when that question was before the House, 
a gentleman—a member of the Agricul- 
tural Association—sent him (Mr. Hume) 
& paper pointing out the great deprecia- 
tion which had taken place in 1842, in con- 
sequence of the low prices of that year. 
The calculation this gentleman made was, 
that farming stock and farming capital had 
suffered a depreciation in 1842, as com- 
pared with the previous year, of 25 per cent, 
or, in the gross, 117,000,000/. This re- 
turn was made in Feb., 1843. But he (Mr. 
Hume) took it that the greater the deprecia- 
tion, as resulting from free trade, the greater 


the injustice which had been committed by ’ 
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monopoly on the people at large. His 
hon. Friend who had moved the Address, 
had calculated that the loss to the com- 
munity by protection had been 91,000,0007. 
a year. Now, he (Mr. Hume) remembered 
that, in his evidence before the Import 
Committee, the hon. Member for Glasgow 
stated, as the result of a calculation made 
by him, in conjunction with Mr. Deacon 
Hume, that the loss to the community b 

these protective laws was 60,000,000/. a 
year—an amount equal to the whole of the 
taxes laid on by the Crown. That state- 
ment was pooh-pooh’d at the time, but 
he rejoiced to find that its correctness was 
now confirmed. In his opinion, the corn 
laws had for many years operated as a 
great check on the property of the king- 
dom, while free trade would give a wider 
field for the exertions of all classes, and 
tend to universal prosperity. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Leices- 
tershire had put down the agricultural po- 
pulation at upwards of seventeen millions, 
while he had estimated those engaged in 
commerce and manufactures at only nine 
millions. He (Mr. Hume) believed the 
more correct estimate to be, that one-third 
of the whole population were dependent on 
agriculture, and the remaining two-thirds 
on commerce and manufactures. It was 
clear, therefore, that free trade already 
benefited the greater number ; and it was 
his firm conviction that, in the end, it 
would be found equally advantageous to 
all. The hon. Member for West Surrey, 
whom he was sorry not to see present, 
had accused his hon. Friend the Member 
for the West Riding with having been 
the means of deteriorating the condition of 
the British labourer. He admitted the in- 
dustry of the working classes of this coun- 
try—he believed the labourers in no other 
country worked so hard and so continu- 
ously; but if anything more than another 
was calculated to improve their condition, 
it was this very measure of free trade. 
What situation should we be in if our fo- 
reign trade were stopped, and we had to 
depend on our own resources, recollecting 
that we were essentially a manufacturing 
people, and imported more than half our 
supplies? Twenty years ago the cot- 
ton trade amounted to thirty-four or thirty- 
five millions, one-fifth only of which was 
taken by the home market, the rest being 
exported to foreign countries. The open- 
ing of the trade in corn was the means by 
which the industry of the country would 
be best promoted, and the condition of the 
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labourer improved, as it would enable the 
foreigner to send here that alone which he 
could pay for our manufactures with. He 
should be glad when the day came for the 
promised debate as to the effect of free 
trade on labour, because he was sure that 
the result would be that it had been, so 
far as it had gone, most beneficial. The 
present debate, in which the leaders on 
the other side appeared to be altogether 
beaten in facts and in argument, must be 
peculiarly gratifying to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth, as evi- 
dencing the triumph of those principles he 
so ably expounded in 1842. He wished, 
while on his legs, to obtain some informa- 
tion from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, not on our foreign rela- 
tions, but our home affairs, which appeared 
to occupy not one-tenth of the attention 
on the part of Ministers which were given 
to foreign matters. They had already re- 
ceived some information regarding foreign 
affairs—they had had a great blue book 
given them about the affairs of Italy, and 
another about Hungary; he wanted to 
know something about our affairs at home; 
they had been told nothing about remedial 
measures, or about any measure of import- 
ance respecting the internal condition of 
the country. The Members of the Go- 
vernment gave ten times the attention to 
foreign that they did to domestic affairs. 
Ministers had intimated some change in 
respect to the elective franchise in Ireland, 
but he thought the people of this country 
were also entitled to some consideration. 
Looking at the situation in which we were 
placed, and the manner in which the peo- 
ple had supported the Government in their 
endeavours to preserve the peace, the quiet 
orderly manner in which they had con- 
ducted themselves amid severe privations 
and suffering, entitled them to some atten- 
tion and some relief. He regretted to find 
no allusion in the Speech of the Royal 
Commissioners to the extension of the 
suffrage. The promise made by the noble 
Lord, in 1832, of the entire removal of 
class legislation —the taking the power 
out of the hands of the few, and placing it 
in those of the real representatives of the 
people—had not been realised under the 
Reform Bill. This brought him to the 
last paragraph in the Royal Speech; and 
he hoped the noble Lord would avail him- 
self of the present opportunity to state 
to the House whether he meant to in- 
troduce a reform in Parliament, and 
make such other changes as would di- 
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minish the amount of crime in the coun- 
try. The paragraph was as follows :— 


“Tt is Her Majesty’s hope and belief, that by 
combining liberty with order, by preserving what 
is valuable, and amending what is defective, you 
will sustain the fabric of our institutions as the 
abode and the shelter of a free and happy people.” 


He asked nothing more. He wanted 
nothing more than to preserve what was 
valuable, and to amend what was de- 
fective. The noble Lord had admitted, 
and all hon. Gentlemen were aware of 
the defective state of the representation; 
therefore it was sincerely to be hoped, 
that the noble Lord would be able to state 
whether it was his intention to propose 
any extension of Parliamentary reform, so 
as to take away that which was odious in 
the eye of the people—namely, the nomi- 
nation of hon. Members to that House. 
He did not ask the noble Lord and his 
Colleagues to go to the extent that he 
|(Mr. Hume) would go, for he had always 
| trusted the people, and had the most per- 
| fect confidence in them, and therefore he 
‘would grant them extensive rights. The 
principle of the constitution was, that the 
people were the root of all power, and 
that they should possess the full privilege 
of electing those who had to dispose of 
their lives and liberties. Seeing that the 
defects in the representation were admit. 
ted, and that the people of England were 
anxious for improvements, could the noble 
Lord give any information on the im- 
portant subject of reform in addition to 
that the Royal Speech contained? Was 
it intended that there should be such a 
reform in Parliament as the people re- 
quired? He had no wish that any 
change should take place which should not 
consolidate the Government of the coun- 
try. He was as great a friend to peace 
and order as any man in the land, and it 
was on that ground he wished the noble 
Lord to reconsider the speech he delivered 
two nights ago, because every able argu- 
ment he had then adduced against altering 
the present system of free trade, would ap- 
ply still more strongly in favour of having 
reform in Parliament, and granting con- 
tentment to the great masses of the peo- 
ple. He believed that a large portion of 
our military establishments were kept up 
in order to suppress the demands of the 
people. He supported the principles of 
the Charter, but repudiated altogether the 
attempts made to carry it out; and it ap- 
peared perfectly clear to him that the 
noble Lord and his Colleagues had been 
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obliged to add to the military force, and 
to increase the number of their coercion 
laws, with the view of putting down the 
demand which existed almost universally 
in favour of improved Parliamentary 
representation, particularly among the la- 
bouring classes. Let the noble Lord 
place them within the pale of the con- 
stitution, and not restrict the franchise 
to 1,000,000, instead of 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 persons. He submitted that 
the speech of the noble Lord against the 
demands of the protectionists, would apply 
equally well in favour of giving the people 
Parliamentary reform, placing them within 
the pale of the constitution, and interest- 
ing them in the institutions of the coun- 
try; and he believed that if these rights 
were granted, the noble Lord would do 
more to establish Her Majesty’s throne in 
the hearts of Her subjects than by any 
other plan he could adopt. Another 


question he wished to ask was this, was 
it the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to afford relief by taking off those 
taxes which were known to be most mis- 
chievous and injurious to the people ? 
Her Majesty had alluded in Her Speech 
to the precautions against sickness, and 


to the necessity of adopting sanitary 


measures; but how could the noble Lord | 
put a sentence of that kind in Her Ma- | 
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| force which was now maintained for the 


preservation of order in the colonies, and 
we should have emigrants in large num- 
bers proceeding from this country of their 
own accord. These were three points, 
then, upon which the country required in- 
formation; and he should feel thankful to the 
noble Lord if he would at once avail himself 
of the opportunity to satisfy all inquiry. 
Mr. GRATTAN thought that the ques- 
tions which had been asked by the hon. 
Member for Montrose might be answered 
on some other occasion. He had himself 
risen for the purpose of saying a few words 
as to the vote which he had given on a 
previous evening, on the Amendment to 
the Address. It was painful for him to 
have to answer for that vote, because, how- 
ever satisfied he might be as to the pros- 
perity of this country, he had no satisfac- 
tion as regarded his own. In the one they 
had, comparatively, a picture of happiness; 
in the other, a picture of desolation. It 
was the duty of the Government to ac- 
count for such a state of things; for it was 
not merely a matter of interest to his coun- 
try, but a matter of life and death. He 
had admired the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had moved the Address, but 
quite as much for what he had omitted as 
for what he had told them. He had told 
them, however, that if Ireland had been 


jesty’s mouth, or appear earnest in his | properly managed she would have given 


expressions of wishing to attend to sani- | 
tary measures, when he still imposed the | 
window tax, which was the greatest of all | 
enemies to the health and comfort of the | 


working classes? If the noble Lord 
wished to carry out the recommendations 
contained in the Speech, and to con- 
gratulate the House on steps having been 
taken in the country to promote sanitary 
measures, why did not he state, at the 
same.time, that the burden of the window 
tax would be taken off the people? It 
was a downright mockery to tell the peo- 
ple of England that they should raise 
money to promote the health of their 
respective boroughs, by draining and pure 
air, whilst they shut out, by legislation 
and taxation, fresh air from the in- 
habitants. | He further called upon the 
noble Lord to lessen the burdens at home 
by reforming the whole of our colonial 
system, making the colonies free and 
willing adjuncts of this country, giving 
them the means of managing their own 
affairs, and paying their own expenses. 
The advantages of this reform would be 
tenfold. We might then relieve ourselves 
tom the support of that large military 





corn enough for this country as well as for 
herself. Well, for fifty years past they had 
Ireland under their control, and what had 
they done? They had brought matters to 
such a pass that they had driven the farmers 
and labourers out of the country. It had 
been stated that the consequences of the 
searcity which prevailed in Ireland had 
been mitigated by the tranquillity which 
existed in that country; but the proposi- 
tion was one which he confessed his in- 
ability to understand. He could not un- 
derstand how the consequence of scarcity, 
which was hunger, could be mitigated by 
tranquillity. The inconvenience which was 
the result of hunger might no doubt be 
succeeded by tranquillity, but it was the 
tranquillity of the grave; and he could not 
help thinking that a large loaf, or even a 
small one, would be preferable to quies- 
cence purchased at so dear a price. It 
was made a subject of felicitation in the 
Royal Speech, that the necessaries of life 
might be had for little or nothing in Ire- 
land at present; but from that assurance, 
he, for one, could derive no comfort. In 
Ireland they had not even a little now, and 
what had become of the nothing ? The un- 
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fortunate Irishman was in the position of 
the ill-fated individual whose hapless case 
had been so pathetically alluded to by the 
Roman satirist— 

* Nil habuit Codrus; quis enim negat? Et 

tamen illud 

Perdidit infelix totum nil.” 
Of what avail was it to a starving man 
that the comforts or even the luxuries of 
life might be had at an insignificant ex- 
pense, if he found it as difficult to procure 
a small sum as a large one? With respect 
to the free-traders, he candidly confessed 
that he never believed one-half they said; 
and if the hon. Members who were now 
listening to him would do him the favour to 
look over the list of divisions on free-trade 
questions, they would not find that his 
name figured there. He was sorry to say 
that he believed the free-trade party had 
fallen into many errors, and committed 
many mistakes. The hon. Member who 
had moved the Address was the real au- 
thor of the repeal of the corn laws. Him 
he (Mr. Grattan) believed, because he was 
not a merchant or a trader; but if he had 
been either, he would not have been so 
ready to give credence to his representa- 
tions. He remembered having asked that 


hon. Member whether he thought that, in 
the event of free trade being carried, the 
prices of the necessaries of life would be 
reduced, and also whether he thought it 
probable that foreigners would receive the 
goods of our manufacturers; and to each 
inquiry the hon. Gentleman replied in the 


affirmative. But the event had lamentably 
falsified his prediction, so far, at least, as 
the latter part of the assurance was con- 
cerned. Foreign nations, so far from ma- 
nifesting any desire to receive our goods, 
and to reciprocate our free-trade policy, 
had enacted hostile tariffs, and seemed re- 
solved to pursue, in our regard, as un- 
friendly a system as possible. True, the 
English were still as they had been de- 
scribed by Voltaire, des gens fiers et hardis, 
and they might perhaps recover from the 
experiment; but as for unhappy Ireland, 
he saw that day by day she was going 
from bad to worse. He denied that there 
was free trade in any fair or equitable sense 
of the word. He had received from abroad 
a letter from a friend who could not drink 
British port, and who was in the habit of 
getting over a cask of foreign wine. Well, 
that wine paid 5l. duty, and his friend 


wanted to know why, with free trade, he | 


was to pay that for German wine? Well, 
another friend received some Sicilian wine, 
which cost 221. in that country, and for 
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which he paid 15/. duty. An Irish Mem. 
ber coming over to attend his Parliamen. 
tary duties in this country, could not dare 
to bring a gallon of Irish whisky over with 
him. If he were to do so, he would have 
to pay 100. to Her Majesty’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which would be purchas. 
ing Irish whisky at rather too dear a rate, 
At the present moment some of the best 
spirituous liquor in the empire, of the 
richest possible flavour, and more than 
thirty years old, was lying in the Queen’s 
stores at Liverpool, having been forfeited 
under what they were pleasantly told was 
the free-trade system. If the Irish Mem- 
ber, misled, poor simple fellow! by the re- 
presentations of English excise officers, 
who ridiculed him for bringing over so 
small a quantity as a gallon, were to fetch 
over a puncheon the next time, he would 
find that before the end of the Session had 
arrived, more than one-fourth would have 
escaped or evaporated; and yet, when he 
came to settle accounts at the Excise Office, 
he would find that he would have to pay 
duty for the whole. And that was what 
they called the free-trade system. Such 
treatment of the Irish was in direct viola- 
tion of the assurance which Lord Castle- 
reagh gave to Sir John Newport at the 
time of the Union, that Irish whisky should 
for the future be imported into England 
free of duty; but Irish whisky was taxed 
to protect the West India interest. The 
fact was, that in this as in every thing 
else, Ireland had been made the victim 
of the grossest and most monstrous misma- 
nagement. The country had been devas- 
tated and desolated as by a plague. Where 
were her exports and her imports? De 
non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio. He could find no account of 
them. The fact was, that of late years 
her exports in every single article had been 
going back. This was true even of the 
article of whisky. In the year 1817 the 
revenue of Ireland was 7,600,0007. Would 
it be believed that it was now no more than 
3,968,0007? What were they going to 
do for that unhappy country? What did 
they purpose on the general principle of 
Government to assuage the sorrows, to re- 
medy the sufferings, and to redress the 
grievances of that ill-fated land ? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. They would compel the 
Irish Members to spend six months in Lon- 
don, and then they would send them home 
to their estates as wise, but not as rich, a8 
they had come. The exports of Ireland 
were rapidly decaying. There was a time 
when the value of the exports of corn from 
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Ireland averaged 2,000,0007. a year. At 
present there was not, of all descriptions of 
corn, whether wheat, oats, or barley, more 
than the value of 14,000,000/. in the coun- 
try. Ireland now was nothing better than 
a lifeless block, floating on the western 
waters. Her exports were gone, and her im- 
ports were only injurious to her, inasmuch as 
they injured her native manufactures. In 
1792 there was exported 90,000,000 yards 
of linen; and now they were told by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale—as a proof of 
prosperity—that Ireland exported last year 
$7,000,000 yards of linen. So much for 
the linen trade. If it was true that the 
Royal Speech was to be the programme 
of the Session, how came it that it con- 
tained no allusion to the poor-law? It 
was well to call upon the Irish gentry to 
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chester, he threw back upon them with 
all possible indignation. No more unjust 
or undeserved attacks had ever been made 
on any class of men than had been made 
by the hon. Gentlemen in question. He 
would take leave to assure the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester that the persons in this 
country whose favour he sought to propi- 
tiate by calumniating the Irish landlords, 
would as soon cut his own throat as the 
throats of those landlords. It was not true 
that the resident landlords were universally 
despised and detested. Was Lord Fitz- 
william detested? Were the La Touches 
detested? What would Government do 
on behalf of the poor Irish clergy, Catho- 
lie and Protestant? He was in a position 
to show that many of both classes were in 
|a state of the most abject destitution. 





employ the people, for it was known that | [The hon. Member read a number of let- 
agricultural produce could no longer com- | ters, chiefly from clergymen of the Es- 
mand a remunerative price. Little or no- | tablished Church, complaining that they 
thing was got for corn and mangel wurzel; | had been reduced to the direst distress. 
carrots and turnips sold at a mere nominal | One expressed his thanks for a few arti- 
price. The present poor-law system was cles of clothing; and another said he had 
eating up the country like a cancer. It/ only 41/. to support himself and ten chil- 
had been established, not for the purpose, | dren.] He again asked the Government 
as had been often said, of ascertaining| what they intended to do for Ireland. 
whether the property of the country might Many suggestions had been made, and 
not be made to support the poverty, but many expedients had been tried, but no- 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether thing effective had been done. Would 
the wretched remnant of property that still | they give back the absentee rents which 
remained might not be made to anppest | wens daily drained from Ireland, or cause 
the great mass of the people in idleness. | capital to flow into the country? Did the 
In what a condition were the unions of | House know that within a few months 700 
Kilrush, Scariff, Mohill, and Carlow ? inquests had been held upon persons who 
Nothing but nakedness, misery, disease, had perished by starvation? Did they 
and death was anywhere to be seen. The know that men were employed in the west 
workhouses were the pest of society, and | of Ireland to drive thedogs from the church- 
if he had his will they should all be burnt | yards to prevent them from feeding on the 
to the ground. He was credibly informed | wretched corpses of the people, which were 
by a gentleman who derived his informa-| barely covered with sand? If he had his 
tion from a person connected with the po- | will, he would send the Ministers to that 
lice, that the practice was known in this country to behold with their own eyes a 
country of making a contract for supplying | scene of horror and misery unparalleled in 
houses of ill-fame in this metropolis from the history of the Christian world. To 
the female inmates of the workhouses in’ the block, and not to the bar, the Minis- 


‘Ireland. It was impossible to calculate | ters ought to be sent who could permit such 


the amount of evil which the poor-law sys- | a state of things. As the cackling of a 
tem had effected in Ireland by demoralising | goose once saved the Capitol, so, perhaps. 
and debasing the people. You might travel | the bleeding head of a British Minister 
all day through Ireland, and without meet-| might yet save the fallen destinies of Ire- 
ing anything but misery, disease, and land. Entertaining the feelings that he 
death. The fit place for those men, whe- | did, he could not have felt himself justified 
ther Whigs or Tories, who had brought a_ if he had not voted for the Amendment. 

fine country to such a condition, was nei-| Mr. P. HOWARD begged to address 
ther the Ministerial nor the Opposition | a few words to the House on what had 
benches, but the bar of the House, when fallen from the hon. Member for Mon- 
they should be called upon to answer for |trose. They had seen with satisfaction 
their misdeeds. The attacks of the hon. | thet Her Majesty’s Ministers proposed to 
Members for the West Riding and Man-! extend the now contracted limits of the 
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Irish constituency. Now, he did not feel 
any jealousy as regarded them, but he 
thought it would be most satisfactory to 
the people of this country, if the noble 
Lord at the head of the Administration 
were to take some steps at this time of 
profound peace to extend the franchise in 
this country. He thought Government 
might do it now without appearing to fol- 
low in the wake of foreign Powers. The 
people had shown by their good conduct 
that they were ripe for further elective 
privileges, and he thought some conces- 
sion should now be made to them. He 
thought that an extension to household 
suffrage might now be made, that it might 
be done with perfect safety, and that it 
would be duly appreciated by the country 
at large. It would be an extension con- 
sistent with the ancient constitution of 
this country. Many Members might wish 
to establish the principle of the ballot. 
He only wished to see the constituency 
extended, to see the liberties of the coun- 
try placed upon a broad foundation. 
Many years had elapsed since the Reform 
Bill was carried. Since then the progress 
of education had been great, and he was 
sure if a project was brought forward by 
Government, it would be the best and 
most likely way to secure the general 
assent of Parliament; but if it was not, 
he should certainly take an opportunity 
of forwarding as much as possible his own 
views on the subject. 

Mr. P. BENNET said, he should not 
have risen but for the misrepresentations 
which the Mover of the Address had made 
with regard to the labouring classes. He 
looked forward to free trade affecting the 
people, the labouring classes, more than 
any other class; and by the labouring class 
he did not mean merely the workmen con- 
gregated in large towns, but the labouring 
classes spread all over the country and 
living in towns which were in a great 
measure dependent on agriculture, and he 
believed that the number of those con- 
nected with agriculture was much greater 
than those connected with manufactures. 
The hon. Mover of the Address said, that 
even in the agricultural districts the la- 
bourers were better off, as they had 
either more wages, or they got more for 
the same money. Now, he (Mr. Bennet) 
denied the fact of their receiving more 
wages, Their wages were dreadfully re- 
duced. In his county there were more 
men out of work than in any district in 
the kingdom. He might be ashamed of 
that; but from the great reduction in the 
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price of produce, the farmers were not 
able to employ them. Distress had been 
felt by the agriculturists not only in 1849, 
but in 1848, for the crop was so very 
small, and the harvest so extremely wet, 
in 1848, that with better prices it was 
equally bad for the producer. In 1848, 
the produce was much over-rated; it was 
hardly an average. At the present mo- 
ment there were immense numbers of la- 
bourers loitering about without employ- 
ment. Some farmers had thought it bet- 
ter to reduce the wages, others had re- 
duced the number of days on which they 
employed the men; and the fact of the 
price of the principal articles of consump- 
tion being reduced was of no avail to 
them, for they had no money wherewith 
to purchase them. The wages were 7s., 
in some places only 6s. a week, and many 
ablebodied men were in the union-house. 
A public meeting would be held on Thurs- 
day, in the county of Suffolk, which he 
had the honour to represent, which would 
be attended by a great many who would 
express their feeling that they would be 
obliged to turn away more. Seeing the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in his place, he would ask him 
whether he had received information at the 
Home Office that the military from Ips- 
wich had been obliged to be called out in 
aid of the civil power at the union-house of 
Bosmere and Claydon on Barham, and that 
the police were in requisition at the New- 
market union on the borders of Suffolk ? 
Sir G. GREY observed, that Govern- 
ment had received no such information. 
Mr. BENNET said, that such disturb- 
ances had taken place, and he supposed 
the information had been communicated to 
the hon. Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment. He then proceeded to observe, 
that it was said farmers might get on 
with wheat at 5s. a bushel, because what 
the farmer consumed fell in the same pro- 
portion. But that was not an advantage 
to him, because he produced what he 
consumed. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer remarked, that he was decidedly 
of opinion that the agricultural labourers 
who had been able to retain their work, 
had been considerably benefited by the 
reduction in the price of food. There 
could be very little doubt that if they had 
work, and the articles they consumed 
were cheaper, their condition had im- 
proved. With respect to the farmers, he 
had heard no one come forward and give 
them the means of improving their con- 
dition. The ideas of some of the Mem- 
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bers on the Treasury bench were so ex- 
travagant as to the profits of farming as 
proved they were not acquainted with the 
subject [which was assented to by Mr. 
Hawes, to whom he (Mr. Bennet) referred]. 
The malt tax, amounting to about 31. 
or 41. to the acre, on every acre of barley 
grown, was a great burden on the farmer. 
If their condition could be improved in 
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ber for Buckinghamshire to come forward 
and enter into the question as to the state 
of the agriculturists, or rather, he should 
say, of native industry; but as that hon. 
Member had given notice of a Motion to 
the same effect, it would have been wrong 
for him to have entered upon the subject 
then. [An Hon. MemBer: The notice was 
about the poor-law.] He should like to 


Protection. 





any way, it was by the reduction of the | have added to the Amendment a declara- 
local taxes which pressed so heavily upon | tion that the House of Commons, as at 
them — if they were in any way placed | present constituted, was inefficient to en- 
on a level with the rest of the community, | act laws which would tend to benefit the 
then they might compete with foreigners; | country, or to carry out more satisfactorily 
but at present the local burdens were so|the administration of its affairs. With 
great that they could not compete. The hon. | respect to protection to native industry, he 
Gentleman concluded by stating his regret was afraid there was very little hope. 
that the Speech had only referred to the | While he saw so many associations formed, 
complaints of the agriculturists, and omitted there was little chance for protection. 
the distress of the agricultural labourer. | There was the National Reform Associa- 

CotoxeEL SIBTHORP had felt extremely | tion—what a society!—a sort of Anti- 
anxious to speak the other evening because | Corn Law League revived—small in num- 
he had had the honour of seconding a reso- bers, but exceedingly deceitful and trea- 
lution at one of the most important public | cherous. Then there was the Anti-Peace 
meetings that had ever been held in Lin- | Society—[ Laughter ]—he meant the Peace 
colnshire. There were from 15,000 to) Society. Oh! slips went for nothing. 
20,000 men assembled at that meeting. Well, those he called revolutionary socie- 
He had thought it fair to put a question to | ties; but then there was the commission 
one of the most earnest opponents of the for the grand exposition in 1851; and who 


landed interest in that county—he meant’ patronised it? He was sorry to say, those 
Mr. John Norton, mercer and draper, of | who ought not to do so. Foreigners would 


the city of Lincoln. He asked that gen-| carry off the premiums out of English 
tleman, *‘ What sort of a meeting do you, purses. Perhaps some of the secret ser- 
think we have had to-day?”’ His reply | vice money might go towards them, and 
was, “ An excellent one.”” ‘Do you not | he was not prepared to say that it would 
think that you are dead beat?’’ His an- | not—every trick would be tried. He had 
swer was ‘ Decidedly.”’ ‘Did you ever | looked over the list of commissioners, and 
see a more influential meeting ?’’ He re- he did not see much to give him confidence 
plied, ‘‘ Never in my life.’’ This he (Co- in protection to native industry. First, 
lonel Sibthorp) considered most satisfac- | he saw ‘‘ our right trusty and well-beloved 
tory, coming, as it did, from so strong an councillor” the right hon. Member for 
opponent. Mr. Norton told him that the Tamworth; and then our “ trusty and well- 
hon. Member for the West Riding had beloved’’ the hon. Member for the West 
come down to Lincoln on Tuesday. He Riding. If such were to be the component 
(Colonel Sibthorp) presumed that it was parts of the commission, he could only 
not on any secret matters; that there was augur, for experience had made him wise, 
nothing going on clausis fores. But why that there would be nothing but trick and 
was he not at the meeting? If he could, manceuvre—native industry would be for- 
not have appeared as a freeholder of the | gotten, and the foreigner would be encou- 
county, there was another opportunity | raged too much, as he had been, in this 
given him for arguing the question of free metropolis and elsewhere—outwitting, if 
trade; a meeting was held in the city of he could, and outselling the hard-working 
Lincoln where every one would have been’ people of this country. But then there 
at liberty to speak. He, however, came | was the Emigration of Females Society. 
not, but preferred employing himself, like | He was sorry to use such a term, but that 
some quack doctor, in disseminating little society was a premium for promoting pros- 
tracts by which he hoped to poison the | titution, and nothing else. The system 
minds of the inhabitants; but he did not | was a ‘cheap and nasty one.” If they 
succeed. The other night, indeed, the, gave them employment here, by putting a 
hon. Gentleman challenged the hon. Mem-| duty on foreign articles so as to enable 
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them to compete with the foreign, it would | in the world. He knew the county well; 
do them some good. He did not place | he lived on the borders of it; and the ha. 
much reliance on the apparent prosperity | bitations those persons lived in were habi- 
referred to by his right hon. Relative. A | tations that no English cottier would occupy. 
man might have 5,000/. at his banker’s For twenty years the appearance before 
on Thursday night, but if he paid his | their doors was not to be equalled in the 
debts he might find that he had nothing | worst lanes of the most filthy towns in 


there on Friday morning. Accounts might 
be arranged so as to present a favourable 
appearance—he had heard of such things, 
and such things might happen again. Or- 
ders might be given for 50,0007. or 60,0001. 
worth of timber to be sent to a dockyard, 
but you might not hear of payment until 
it was convenient, and then, when it was 
put into the account, it was mentioned as 
a small item. He believed that at that 
moment items were put into the accounts 
to suit various party purposes. His right 
hon. Relative spoke of the Excise as being 
in a thriving state; but he believed that 
there were mis-statements and misrepre- 
sentations about it. The most favourable 
period, from the 10th of October to the 
5th of January, was taken; but he be- 
lieved that if the statements were analysed 
and scrutinised, the fact would not be 
found to be as stated. 

Sm J. YOUNG begged the House 


would permit him to correct a misappre- 


hension, or mis-statement, in a portion of 


the evidence that had been taken before 
the Poor Law Committee; but before doing 
so he must say he was surprised to hear 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Meath 


attribute the state of Ireland to the want | 
of protection for native industry. He en- | 
tirely agreed in the opinion expressed by | 


the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
city of Cork, that the tenantry of Ireland 
had very little interest in the question of 
protection. They had none whatever, and 
as a proof of his assertion, he would read a 
passage from a statement made in the year 
1836, when protection was in its zenith ; 
and he would recommend that statement 
to the consideration of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Meath. Three tables were 
prepared stating the average employment 
during each month, of three classes of la- 
bourers. The more skilful were employed 
150 days in the year; labourers of a gene- 
ral average class were employed 115 days; 
and the labourers who had not acquired 
their full strength, or were becoming old, 
were employed only 70 days in the year. 
That was at a time when the protective 
laws were in their zenith, and it was not 
in a distressed part of Ireland, but in the 
rich county of Meath, the best land perhaps 


Scotland and England; and a state of fa. 
| mine and pestilence was the constant fate 
| of those people in the best days of protee- 
tion. They should attend a little to the 
| facts, and these were the facts with regard 
to Ireland. He felt bound to make this 
| statement, because a gentleman who inhe- 
_rited a great name, and also added to it by 
his writings, had represented the distress 
_ to arise from the want of protection. The 
error he now wished to correct appeared in 
| the report of the Committee who sat on the 
poor-laws last Session. It was in answer 
| to a question by a gentleman of the name 
of O’Sullivan. He stated that he was ac- 
| quainted with the union of Kenmare, and 
he said the rents there were generally 20 
per cent over the poor-law valuation. On 
this evidence the inference was drawn that 
| the rents on the Marquess of Lansdowne’s 
| estates were 20 per cent over the poor-law 
valuation. His Lordship having instituted 
|an inquiry into the matter, wrote a letter, 
which he had since forwarded to him, with 
a request that it should be printed in the 
Appendix. That letter gave as formal a 
contradiction as possible to the statement; 
and the Marquess of Lansdowne requested 
of him to take the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity of making public the fact. He beg- 
ged to read to the House the letter re- 
ceived by him from the Marquess of Lans- 
downe :— 
“ London, Jan. 23. 

“ Sir—I take the liberty of addressing you, as 
chairman of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which sat during the last Session to inquire 
| into the Irish Poor Law, to correct a gross error 
|in the evidence adduced before it. Having ob- 
served with great surprise that Mr. O’Sullivan 
(the priest of Kenmare) had stated that my rents 
in that neighbourhood were 20 per cent above the 
poor-law valuation—a statement which I knew 
must be false, though I could not exactly state to 
what extent—I directed, therefore, during the re- 
cess a minute inquiry to be made on the subject; 
and having had it proved to Mr. O’Sullivan how 
erroneous his statement was, I have desired him 
to address to you the paper which I enclose, ad- 
mitting the fact ; indeed, the gentleman who con- 
ducted the investigation assures me that they are 
still more below the valuation than he now admits. 
Allow me to add, that it is not so much with a view 
to setting myself right in your opinion and that of 
the Committee, that I trouble you with this, as for 
the purpose of administering the only corrective 
in my power to that habit of loose statement and 
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rash assertion which prevails so much, and takes 
off from the utility of all inquiries by diminishing 
the confidence attached tothem. I have no reason 
to believe there was any malice in the reverend 
gentleman towards me—quite the contrary, as 
he has always spoken well of me—but merely a 
desire to appear to know what he did not know, at 
the risk of misleading others.—I have the honour 
to be your very faithful servant, 
“Sir John Young, Bart.” 


““T90 THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON POOR LAWS (IRELAND). 

“*Sir—My attention having been called to an 
answer of mine (No. 2,558) in my examination 
before the Committee, in which I stated the rent 
on Lord Lansdowne’s estate to be 20 per cent 
above the poor-law valuation, I have made more 
minute inquiry, and I find, in the electoral division 
of Kenmare, his Lordship’s rents to be the same 
as the poor-law valuation ; in the electoral division 
of Bunane, 8 per cent under the poor-law valua- 
tion ; and, in that of Tuasist, 17 per cent under 
the same valuation ; and I have much pleasure in 
taking the earliest opportunity of correcting this 
material, but certainly very unintentional, error 
on my part. And I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, your very obedient servant, 

“« Joun O’Sunuivan, P.P. and V.G. 

“ Kenmare, Jan, 4.” 


Mr. BANKES said, that as the hon. 
Baronet who had just spoken, undoubtedly 
with great authority (as an Irish Member, 
and who held office under the late Govern- 


“ LANSDOWNE. 


ment), had thought it right to say that 
during the existence of the protection sys- 
tem Ireland was in a state of famine, pes- 


tilence, destitution— [Sir J. Youne: I 
said the Irish peasantry.] As the hon. 
Baronet represented the Irish peasantry to 
be in a state of famine, pestilence, and 
destitution, it was becoming in any hon. 
Member who entertained different opinions 
to appeal to an authority to which he 
thought the hon. Member was a party, as 
affording a solemn contradiction to that 
which he now ventured to assert. He 
(Mr. Bankes) had observed in the course 
of the debate on the present occasion, that 
it was very convenient for those hon. Mem- 
bers who supported free trade, commencing 
with the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Address, to appeal only to years subse- 
quent to the repeal of the corn laws, for 
the purpose of comparing them with the 
year now under consideration; and then 
they spoke of free trade and the progress 
of commerce and the improvement of manu- 
factures as compared with those years. 
Now, he asked the hon. Baronet to take 
one of the years before the removal of pro- 
tection, when he was himself a Member of 
the Government, and compare it with the 
present year. Let him take any year from 
1841 to 1845, and compare the present 
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state of the kingdom with the state of the 
kingdom in those years. He thought the 
hon. Baronet would have acted more fairly 
if he had taken the year 1845, the altera- 
tion having been made in 1846—the hon. 
Gentleman was then a Member of the Go- 
vernment —and let the House see what 
was the account given by that Government 
of the state of the united kingdom, and 
especially of the state of Ireland, in the 
year 1845. He would take Her Majesty’s 
Speech at the opening of the Session of 
1845, and what then were the opinions of 
the Government of the country. Her Ma- 
jesty in Her Speech was advised by those 
Ministers to say— 


“My Lords and Gentlemen—I rejoiee that I 
am enabled, on again meeting you in Parliament, 
to congratulate you on the improved condition of 
the country. Increased activity pervades almost 
every branch of manufacture; trade and com- 
merce have been extended at home and abroad; 
and among all classes of my people there is gene- 
rally prevalent a spirit of loyalty and cheerful 
obedience to the law. I continue to receive from 
all foreign Powers and States assurances of their 
friendly disposition. I have had much satisfac- 
tion in receiving at my Court the Sovereigns who 
in the course of last year visited this country.” 


And then with reference to Ireland, the Go- 
vernment, of which the hon. Baronet was 
a Member, advised Her Majesty to express 
herself thus :— 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have 
observed with sincere’satisfaction that the improve- 
ment which is manifest in other parts of the coun- 
try has extended to Ireland. The political agitation 
and excitement which I have had heretofore occa- 
sion to lament, appear to have gradually abated, 
and as a natural result, private capital has been 
more freely applied to useful public enterprises, 
undertaken through the friendly co-operation of 
individuals interested in the welfare of Irelend.” 


Protection. 


Yet an hon. Baronet who was connected 
with that Government now rose in his place 
to say, that during the whole continuance 
of that system, which he, with his party 
(he should not misrepresent the hon. Ba- 
ronet), continued to promote— 

Sm J. YOUNG: [rise to order. What 
I said was, that the Irish peasantry had 
little or no interest in protection. I in- 
stanced the small amount of employment 
which they received under that system ; 
and I stated that in the county of Meath 
famine and fever were frequent during the 
existence of protection. What has that to 
do with the abatement of agitation, and 
the cheerful submission of the people to 
the law ? 

Mr. BANKES thought the condition of 
the peasantry of the country had much to 
do with the welfare of the country. He 
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did not think that Gentlemen would have 
put into the mouth of the Sovereign a 
statement which would have been a glaring 
falsehood if that peasantry were then suf- 
fering from the system which they now 
condemn. The hon. Baronet and other 
Members of the Government, five years 
since, were ready to rise in their places 
and propound the very opposite sentiments. 
It was not for him to quarrel with the 
hon. Baronet if he thought fit to change 
his opinions. [Sir J. Youne: I never 
changed my opinions in my life. I deny 
it.] If the hon. Baronet entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion, he refrained from express- 
ing it during a long period of his life. As 
to the division the other night, when it 
was recollected that one great party was 
opposed by three several parties, united 
for this one only object, he saw no reason 
to despair; and with regard to the division 
in the other House, he, for one, did not 
so much deplore that some of the greatest 
in the land should refrain from offering an 
opinion, and avoid furnishing a pretence 
for the observation that the question was 
merely a landlord’s question. It was a 
battle to be fought in that House and in 
the country, and he did not think the 
Peers of the realm lost any of their dig- 
nity by abstaining from mixing in the 
contest. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose—although he agreed with 
them, and admitted they had grievances to 
complain of, and good grounds for calling 
for redress—said they were wrong, because 
they did not adopt the line he recommended; 
but when he saw only thirteen persons in 
the House concurring with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, there was, he thought, some absolu- 
tion forthem. The hon. Gentleman treated 
them too severely when he said, ‘* As you 
do not pursue the remedy I have pointed 
out, you shall have no remedy at all.” 
However, the hon. Member for Montrose, 
whatever might be his sagacity, seemed 
at a loss to tell them what to do. [Mr. 
Hume: Reduce your expenses, and do as 
others do.] The hon. Gentleman was mis- 
taken if he did not think that system would 
be adopted as far as possible. They should, 
however, hesitate in making experiments, 
which might seem to the hon. Gentleman to 
be very cheap, but which, like other expe- 
riments, might be liable to error. The ad- 
vantages which our neighbours had gained 
by their cheap revolutions, were not such as 
to justify us in embarking in similar expe- 
riments. The hon. Gentleman had fallen 
into a very serious error with regard to 
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this question. He had heard him say that 
the result of the repeal of the corn laws 
would be, not a fall in prices, but an 
equalisation of prices. [Mr. Hume: Hear, 
hear!] At a time when the price ranged 
at about 54s. or 55s. the quarter, the hon, 
Gentleman had said that the effect of the 
change of law would be to enhance that 
price, and to equalise it throughout all 
corn-producing countries. But the hon. 
Gentleman was disappointed in his expec- 
tations, and he could not blame them for 
declining to follow his advice until they 
found he was right in some of his prophe- 
cies. He had referred them to the Speeck 
of Her Majesty in 1845 to show the opin- 
ions of the then Ministers of the Crown; 
and he might say that such also was the 
opinion of the whole House, for there was 
no amendment moved on the occasion, and 
Her Majesty was not then placed in the 
painful situation of hearing the complaints 
of any portion of Her subjects. The noble 
Lord at present at the head of the Govern- 
ment made a speech upon that occasion, 
but said not one word about depression 
arising from prices, or anything of that 
sort. Totally different were his observa- 
tions; and he (Mr. Bankes) would read a 
portion of the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, then 
at the head of the Government, made in 
answer to that speech :— 


“The noble Lord has admitted that in the 
Speech delivered by Her Majesty this day, and in 
the answer to that Speech, and also in the speeches 
of the Mover and Seconder of the Address, he can 
searcely see anything to find fault with. Of the 
Speech the noble Lord said he had no complaint 
to make; neither of the Address, nor of what 
fell from the Mover and the Seconder. That being 
the case, I wonder the noble Lord did not ap- 
proach the commencement of the Session with 
something more of an equable temperament. 
What was there for the noble Lord to be wroth 
at ? And yet the noble Lord has given utterance 
to a most violent and bitter party speech. Is it 
that the noble Lord’s temper has been provoked 
by the contrast which the Speech from the Throne 
this day presents to the Speeches which the noble 
Lord, when in power, was obliged to counsel ? Is 
it the congratulations which Her Majesty offers to 
Parliament on the present state of the trade and 
commerce of the country, of the improved con- 
dition of the manufacturing industrial classes, and, 
above all, of the flourishing state of the public 
revenue ; is it these things which have suggested 
to the noble Lord reminiscences of a very painful 
nature, and which has disturbed that equanimity 
of temper which is usually displayed by him, and 
which is generally observed on the first day of 
Session ? 


‘ Vixque tenet lachrymas, quia nil lacrymabile 
cernit,’” 
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But now there was some lacrymabile, and | Affairs, that there was something in the 
yet these were the palmy days of 1850, in | question not altogether fully explained ; 
which they were called upon by the hon. he trusted that no trivial or foolish cir- 
Member who moved the Address to con-| cumstances would be suffered to interfere 
sider that a new day-star had arisen, and | with the interests of a large commercial 
that free trade was now dawning upon’ nation such as this was, and such as he 
them with all its benefits, and that such | trusted it would ever continue to be. It 
happiness as they had never seen before | would be the grossest mismanagement to 
was now destined for their enjoyment. It! allow such petty causes as those which 
had been said in the course of this debate | had been assigned to cause anything like 
that manufactures were in a state of won-'a suspension of the industry and com- 
derful prosperity. There were some cotton | merce of the country, and it would be 
manufacturers now present in the House, past all endurance if such should turn 
and he would be happy to hear any one of out to be the case. He cordially con- 
them rise in his place to state that he con- | curred in an observation which fell from 
sidered the present state of the cotton | the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
manufactures to be in a sound, healthy, or to the effect that in any question of re- 
happy condition. That they had greatly duction of expenditure it would be well 
improved during the last year as compared to consider the expense of our diplomatic 
with former years of free trade, he was relations. Should the question come to 
most happy to believe; but he totally dis-| one of cheapness, he certainly thought 
credited the assertion that they were in a it a fit subject for consideration whether 
secure and healthy condition. The hon. | they could not, without in any degree de- 
and learned Member for Sheffield had al- | tracting from the honour and character of 
luded to the disruption of their relations the country, maintain their honour and 
with Spain, and hoped that their diplo- ' dignity in foreign countries at less expense. 
matic relations with that country would | But while he was ready to consider that 
never be re-established. It was impossible to subject, he was not prepared to consent to 
avoid a painful feeling when allusion was | any reduction which would affect the dig- 
made to that topic. It could never be for- | nity of the Throne, or the safety and 


gotten that England had been subjected to honour of the country. 

the humiliation of having her ambassador! Mr. SPOONER trusted the House would 
expelled from Spain, and up to this time had | give him its attention for a few moments. 
received no reparation for the insult. He} He should have contented himself with a 
did not concur in the hope expressed by | silent vote if he had not been directly al- 
the hon. and learned Member with respect | luded to by the Chancellor of the Exche- 


toarenewal of diplomatic relations. During { quer and the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the cessation of these relations an alteration | the Address. He was called on to explain 
had taken place in the tariff of Spain, by | why the prophecies which had been alluded 
which the duties upon some of our manu-' to with respect to the currency had failed. 
factured articles had been raised consider- | The hon. Mover of the Amendment had 
ably higher than in 1846. Whatever might | left it to him to answer the currency part 
have been the effect of the travels of the | of the subject; but he had no intention at 
hon. Member for West Riding, through the | present of entering upon the question of 
various countries of the Continent, free} currency. He was, however, ready to an- 
trade had not, however, followed in his} swer the challenge which had been thrown 
wake. With the exception of Spain, every | out. The hon. Gentlemen had said, that 
country which he had visited had had its | they on his (the protectionist) side had pro- 
revolution. He supposed that Spain saved, phesied that free importations of corn 
itself from such a catastrophe by the ex-| would lead to an exportation of bullion, 
pulsion of our ambassador. From none ; but that the reverse had taken place. He 
of the countries which the hon. Member | (Mr. Spooner admitted it) ; but there were 


had visited, had they had a single beneficial | causes for the great influx of bullion. The 


tariff, and from Spain they had one directly 
the reverse. Some foreign news from the 
Levant, received on Saturday, had startled 
some of the manufacturers of Manchester; 
and he could not but believe, from the 
statement made to-night by the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 





first cause was one which had frequently 
occurred. If hon. Members would look 
back at the various speeches delivered from 
the Throne since 1819, they would find 
them noticing alternate periods of pros- 
perity and distress, followed at periods by 
an influx of bullion, which gave a stimulus 
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—lasting, however, only long enough to 
raise prices above the prices of the Conti- 
nent, and then out went the bullion, fol- 
lowed by a period of distress. In a year 
of distress our manufactures were forced 
into foreign markets, and were sold too 
frequently at a loss to enable the exporters 
to meet their engagements, and bullion was 
brought back. Such a cause had lately been 
in operation in this country, which accounts, 
in some measure, for the present large 
amount of bullion in the Bank. Another 
cause of the increase of bullion was the 
state of the Continent for the last two or 
three years. He spoke on authority when 
he said that not less than 25,000,000/. had 
found its way to this country for investment. 
Another cause was the mania which ex- 
isted to such an extent some years ago for 
travelling on the Continent. Not less than 
12,000,0007. had been taken abroad for 
that purpose. But the mania and the ex- 
penditure had lately ceased. Another cause 
was, that the sovereign was no longer a 
legal tender in Belgium, and the conse- 
quence was, that not less than 2,000,0000. 
or 3,000,000/. in sovereigns were released 
from the circulation of Belgium, and found 
their way to this country. These were the 
causes, not unattended with danger, of the 


present accumulation of bullion in this coun- 
try. On the restoration of order on the 
Continent, much of that bullion would be 
in demand for exportation, and then it 
would be seen that it had not been brought 
here as a balance of trade, but from un- 
foreseen circumstances, the continuance of 


which they had no right to expect. It 
was a serious thing to consider what would 
be the effect on trade. The returns fur- 
nished by the Board of Trade showed 
that for a number of years the balance of 
trade had been against this country—a 
proof that the accumulations of bullion had 
not resulted from commercial transactions, 
but must be attributed to the causes to 
which he had alluded. Another false pro- 
phecy charged to the protectionist party 
was their statement that the adoption of a 
free-trade policy would be injurious to our 
commerce and manufactures; for it ap- 
peared that under that policy they were en- 
joying a state of great prosperity. Now, he 
should observe that he had never said, nor 
did he know any of his hon. Friends who 
had said, that the immediate effect of a 
free importation of foreign corn would be 
to injure our manufactures; but he had al- 
ways maintained, and he still maintained, 
that it would ultimately lead to such a re- 
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|sult. Let the House bear in mind how 
much more important was our home trade 
than our foreign trade. The hon. Member 
for Montrose had said, that one-third only 
of the labourers of this country were em- 
ployed in agriculture. That statement 
might be true, if it merely referred to the 
number of labourers engaged in the culti- 
vation of the soil. But if the hon. Member 
would include in the list of labourers con- 
nected with agriculture the various classes 
of artisans who manufactured the machinery 
and the other articles employed by agricul- 
turists, he would find that that list em- 
braced at least two-thirds of our entire la- 
bouring population. The value of the home 
trade was too apt to be underrated, and 
the consequence would be, that if they were 
to destroy the home trade, as destroyed it 
would be, if they continued the same course 
of policy, they would find all our towns and 
villages swarming with paupers, who would 
have lost their only source of employment; 
and they would learn, when too late, that 
they had sacrificed the best interests of the 
country to a prosperous home trade, which 
it should have been their aim to have 
nourished, for an uncertain and precarious 
foreign trade. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Montrose that the agricultural 
interest had no right to any exclusive legis- 
lative favour; that they had no right to any 
protection which was not extended with 
equal liberality to the members of every 
other productive class. For his part, he 
wished to protect every branch of domes- 
tic industry in this highly-taxed country 
against the untaxed foreigner. The fo- 
reigner, who bore no share of our taxa- 
tion, ought not, in his opinion, to be al- 
lowed to compete freely in our markets 
with our own producers. The protectionist 
party did not come to that House to ask 
for a favour, but for simple justice. Will 
any one deny that taxation enters into the 
price of every native production? Can a 
bushel of wheat, or a pound of meat, or a 
single article be produced, the price of 
which is not increased by taxation before 
it ean be brought into the British market ? 
Why then should the foreign producer be 
permitted to come into competition with 
native producers in our own markets with- 
out bearing his due share of taxation? 
He confessed that he looked with great 
alarm at the results which were likely to 
follow from a continuance in our present 
commercial policy. We had an immense 
population employed in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. Now, there could be no 


Protection. 
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doubt but that the people of the United 
States grudged us the profit which we de- 
rived from that manufacture; and who could 
feel assured that the opinions of their Pre- 
sident and of their Secretary of the Trea- 
sury might not yet be carried fully into 
effect, and that they might not impose a 
tax on the exportation of cotton, for the 
purpose of destroying that great branch 
of our manufacturing industry? Then let 
the House look at the danger of our leaving 
ourselves dependent on foreigners for our 
supply of food; for it should be remembered 





there was a great difference between being 
dependent on other nations for the luxu- 
ries, and being dependent on them for the | 
necessaries of life. In the year 1842 that | 
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labouring population. If it were a mere 
question of rent, as opposed to the welfare 
of the labouring classes, he should at once 
say, ‘‘ Down with rents, and up with 
the labourers!”’ But he believed that it 
was the labourer who would most severely 
suffer from the depreciation of property; 
and it should also he remembered that the 
rent received by the landlord did not re- 
main idle in his hands, but was distributed 
among servants, labourers, and tradesmen. 
Let them not decrease the means of afford- 
ing employment to the people. Let them 


‘retrace their steps, or they would find, 


when it was too late, that they had given 
up the substance for the shadow. With 
regard to the commercial and manufactur- 


view of the case had been enforced by the ing population, he had no hesitation in 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- | stating that they were at present in a bet- 
worth in the following most clear and ter condition than they had been in for 
cogent language :— some time past. The price of labour had 
‘‘ Looking, then, at the question in this point net yet come down while they obtained 


of view, I retain my opinion, which I expressed the necessaries of life at a cheaper rate 


some time ago, that it is of the utmost importance | than on any former occasion. But he 


to the interests of this country that you should as | 
far as possible be independent of foreign supplies. | 
By this I do not mean absolute independence, | 
for that, perhaps, is impossible; and nothing, I | 
think, would be more injurious than to pass such | 


would tell the House that the manufacturers 
were now receiving no profits, and he fear- 
ed that before long they would again have 
their markets overstocked, while they would 


laws as would give rise to a general impression | Witness that worst symptom under our mo- 
that it was intended to keep this country in abso- | netary system—gold becoming the cheapest 


late independence of foreign supplies. But, speak- | article of —- the employment of labour 


ing generally, I say that it is of importance in a COR 
country like this, where the chief subsistence of — then the manufacturers would 


the labourer consists of wheat, that if we resort | be thrown out of employ ment as well as the 
to foreign countries for our supplies, we take care agriculturists, and a general distress would 
that those supplies should be for the purpose of be the result. He prayed that Heaven 
making up deficiencies rather than as the chief might avert from us those calamities which 
Se ee | he solemnly declared he believed to be im- 
Now, in that opinion he (Mr. Spooner) en- | minent, after having considered the ques- 
tirely concurred. Let them look at the | tion, not as a party man, but as one who 
present condition of Ireland as an exem-| had a long acquaintance with the commer- 
plification of the results of their free-trade | cial transactions of this country. He 
policy. What was the reason why whole | earnestly hoped that the noble Lord at 
districts were uncultivated, and the la- ithe head of the Government would take 
bourer at present unemployed in that coun- | these subjects into his most serious con- 
try? It was because prices had so fallen | sideration; and that he would not deal 
there that agriculture afforded no profits, | with the case of the agriculturists merely 
no means, for the payment of wages. That | as one of ‘‘ complaints,” but as a serious 
was the view of the subject expressed in | evil, in which the interests of the members 
the very passage read by the hon. Baronet of every other class were more or less con- 
the Member for Cavan, for the purpose of cerned. One word with respect to the 
proving that periods of great, distress had | poor-rate returns. They had been told 
occurred in Ireland under the protective | that the poor-rates had last year been 
system; for it was stated in that passage | much less than in the year 1848; but it 
that the diminution of the profits and of should be remembered that the latter year 
the capital of the farmer was the cause had been a most unfavourable one, and he 
of the diminution of employment. Hej had every reason to apprehend that a 
Would tell them that a perseverance in | change for the worse could not be far dis- 
their present commercial policy would ulti- | tant, He would state from his personal 
mately reduce the labourers of this coun- | knowledge of many farmers in Warwick- 


try to the unhappy condition of the Irish | shire and Worcestershire, that the vote of 
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the House on last Saturday morning would 
spread dismay among the agricultural 
classes. Many farmers had of late con- 
tinued to expend their money in the cul- 
tivation and the improvement of the soil, 
in spite of the difficulties with which they 
had to contend, because they had hoped 
that Parliament might at length be in- 
duced to adopt towards them a different 
course of policy; but that hope was at pre- 
sent at an end; and he feared the conse- 


quence would be that a check would im- | 
mediately be given to agricultural industry, | 


and that a great addition would be made 
to the number of tke unemployed poor. 
But they had been told that there could 
not at present be any depreciation in the 
value of land, as there were numerous ap- 
plicants for every farm that was to be let. 
Now he believed that a good deal of mis- 
apprehension prevailed upon that point, and 
he could state to the House a fact confir- 
matory of that view. A certain noble 
Lord had said that he had no fear of his 
land being thrown out of cultivation, as he 
had abundant applications for all the farms 
he had to let. Among those farms was 
one for which he had fifteen applications; 
but of these fifteen he found, on inquiry, 
that twelve had come from persons pos- 


sessed of no capital, and in whose ability 
to meet their liabilities no confidence could 
of course be placed, while the three re- 
maining applicants had each in succession 
declined to take the land except at a re- 
duced rent, and as no concession to that 
effect had been made to them, the farm in 


question still remained untenanted. He 
would conclude by quoting to the House a 
passage from Locke, no mean authority :— 
“ An infallible sign of the decay of wealth is the 
falling of rents ; and the raising of them would be 
worth the nation’s care—for on that, and not on 
the falling of interest, lies the true advantage of 
the landed man, and, with him, of the public.” 
Mr. MONSELL said, he would take the 
liberty, in the outset, of making a few re- 
marks in reply to the statements of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just resumed his seat. 
As far as he (Mr. Monsell) recollected the 
course of the debate, the hon. Gentleman 
was the first who had the boldness to as- 
sert that the present misery of Ireland had 
been aggravated by their recent commer- 
cial legislation. He entirely disagreed in 
that statement. [An Hon. Memper on 
the Opposition benches: Why, that is 
stated in our Amendment.] That might 
be; but he had not heard the declaration 
made before by any hon. Member. He 
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| would not take advantage of the admissions 
made by all Gentlemen, as regarded the 
improving and prosperous condition of the 
north and east of Ireland. He would go to 
one of the worst districts in Ireland, a dis- 
trict which he represented, situated in the 
vicinity of Limerick, and which was ina 
most miserable and melancholy condition, 
indeed it would be impossible to exagge- 
rate its condition. The landlords were 
without rents; the labourers were starving, 
and the capital of the tenantry rapidly dis- 
appearing; but yet he asserted, were it not 
for the change recently made in their com- 
mercial legislation, bad as at present was 
the condition of the people in that district, 
it would have been infinitely worse; had it 
not been for the change in our commercial 
legislation, under the circumstances, trebly 
worse. What had been the history of the 
corn trade in the port of Limerick, in a 
rich and agricultural district, during the 
last three years? This, that the imports 
had greatly exceeded the exports. In 1847, 
the exports from the port of Limerick were 
209,000 quarters, and the imports 472,000 
quarters; in 1848, the exports were 295,000, 
and the imports, 267,000; and in 1849, 
the exports were 182,000, and the im. 
ports 391,000 quarters. If free trade had 
not thrown open our ports to the admission 
of foreign corn, the result would have been 
that in Ireland they would have been com- 
pelled to pay an additional price for the 
excess of corn imported over that exported; 
the poor-rates would have been higher; and 
the condition of the country in every re- 
spect worse. Previous to the failure of 
the potato, Ireland was an exporting 
country; since then she was an importing 
country, and being so, it was essential that 
she should get her corn as cheaply as pos- 
sible. That proved at once how the de- 
pendence of Ireland on the potato crop was 
the result of the protective system. During 
the continuance of the penal laws the peo- 
ple were not allowed to possess capital. It 
was, however, the direct interest, of the 
landlord particularly, when the high pro- 
tecting duties were imposed, to have the 
largest amount of corn grown upon his 
property; and the only way that could be 
effected was by a minute subdivision of 
land. The subdivision of land went on— 
the people living solely on the potato, and 
never touching corn. There was thus an 
undue and unnatural stimulus given to the 
growth of corn and to protection, which he 
regarded as a main reason why Ireland was 
sunk in her present miserable condition. 
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The hon. Member for Dorsetshire described | upon taxing home-grown corn? His con- 
the people of Ireland as extremely happy | stituents said, ‘‘If we are not taxed enough, 
in 1845. That was the year the Devon tax us more, but do not stop our trade, the 
Commission made their report to that! success of which alone enables us to pay 
House, and one of the first statements it | our taxes, which is, in fact, our life-blood 
contained was— —our all.”’ A great deal was said about 
“That the agricultural labourer in Ireland con- | the encouragement of native industry. Are 
tinues to suffer the greatest privations and hard- | we not native industry ? Encourage that, 
ships, that he was still badly housed, badly fed, | or, at all events, leave it alone to follow its 
Rely aeihed, enthaRy pelt he “se nent. | honest course, without checking it in order 
In another part of the report, it was stated | to fill the coffers of another interest. The 
that their only food was the potato, and principle advanced by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
their only beverage water; that the cabins | site was the same as if they recommended 
they lived in seldom sheltered them from | putting a stop to omnibuses in order to en- 
the weather, and that a pig and manure | courage the ancient body of hackney coach- 
was their only property. It was evident | men, or putting heavy duties upon the port 
from that report that the labourers and | wine of Portugal, in order to give employ- 
the great mass of the people of Ireland had | ment to the glassmakers and gardeners of 
no interest in protection, and that they | this country; the result of which on the 
never enjoyed any produce of the land ex- total balance of the account would only be, 
cept the potato. For his own part, he be- | that the consumer of port wine would give 
lieved that any change was likely to be for | an increase of price without getting any- 
the better, and when the hon. Gentleman | thing for it in return ? 
spoke of the prosperity of Ireland in late} YVjscounr BERNARD was not a little 


years, he only showed his ignorance of the | surprised to hear the lamentable condition 
condition of the country. He begged the | of the Irish labourer under protection in 
protectionists to consider what an amount | many parts of the country turned into an 
of evil they were inflicting on Ireland by | argument in favour of the measure lately 
the course they were pursuing. The agi- | introduced, for he had yet to learn that the 


tation on this subject which had been! free-trade measures had improved the con- 
carried on during the last three months in| dition of that class. His hon. Friend the 
Ireland had done immense injury, by set-| Member for the county of Limerick had 
ting class against class—by impeding the | stated that the protection meetings had 
progress of improvement, by diverting the done incalculable mischief, and had set 
people from self-reliance. He implored of | class against class. Connected as he (Vis- 
hon. Gentlemen to be certain of the sound-| count Bernard) was, with a large agricul- 
ness of their principles before they decided | tural county, the central town of which 
upon continuing a course which they must | had been the first to advocate this protec- 


perceive was at variance with the best in- 
terests of the country. 

CotoneL THOMPSON had just entered 
the House when the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire was arguing that it was un- 
fair to expose the English agriculturist to 
competition with foreigners, on the ground 
that the latter were untaxed. But he (Col. 
Thompson) appealed with confidence to the 
House whether it was not the real fact of 
the case that the struggle was, not between 
the taxed agriculturist and the untaxed 
foreigner, but between the taxed agricul- 
turist and the taxed labourer of Bradford 
and elsewhere, whose trade it was to manu- 
facture goods for the purpose of being ex- 
changed for foreign corn. The question 
was, whether it was right and just to put 
the manufacturers of Bradford down to 
serve the agriculturists ? What would be 
thought of the former, if, because they 
were heavily taxed, they were to insist 
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tive principle, he utterly denied the state- 
ment, for he had met at those meetings 
men differing in politics, and on all other 
subjects, but united on this. He regretted 
that he could not gather one ray of hope 
with reference to Ireland from the Queen’s 
Speech. The existence of agricultural 
distress in this country had been admitted; 
but if the change in the law had produced 
mischief in England, what must be the 
aggravation of that mischief in a country 
already borne down by the pressure of a 
calamity lately inflicted on it by Provi- 
dence? He could testify to the fact, that 
not only the agriculturists, but every class 
in Ireland, had suffered. He would ven- 
ture to suggest to the Government that 
there were ways in which they might ma- 
terially assist Ireland at the present time, 
by relieving that country from the enor- 
mous pressure of the grand-jury taxation 
and the poor-law instalments — matters 
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within the province of the Government to | corn would be devoted to the cultivation of 
remedy. In Cork, the grand-jury cess | flax. In all probability that would pay the 
had increased from 70,0007. a year to | farmer as well; but look at the position 
130,000/., caused by repayments of the|in which the country generally would be 
instalments to Her Majesty's Government. | placed. He had always apprehended the 
He did not complain of these repayments, | greatest danger from the dependence of 
but thought they were not levied with all | any country upon foreign supplies of food, 
the leniency provided by the law. Hej and he had been too lately a witness of 
thought Government would do much to-/| its injurious effect in Ireland to alter his 
wards restoring confidence if they would | opinion. That calamity had been greatly 
extend the time for payment of the labour- | aggravated by the iniquitous conduct of 
rate, and the instalments of the temporary | the corn engrossers. He knew an instance 
relief loan. By a paper presented to the | of a ship having been twice sold during its 
other House of Parliament in July last, he | voyage to Ireland. They had many in- 
observed that 821,188/. 14s. was still re- | stances of the danger of such dependence 
maining due for advances under the Tem-| in ancient history. Let them look at 
porary Relief Act; and this these unions Greece, which, when dependent on foreign 
were at any moment liable to be called on | supplies of corn, was frequently startled by 





to repay. He believed also that there were | 
auxiliary measures which would confer in- | 


calculable benefit on Ireland, such as the 
development of railway communication. 
He would ask the Government to give 
them some measure which would facilitate 
the formation of railways in Ireland. Why 
could they not embody in a public Act 
the Galway Act of last year, and compel 


the landlords to give land at a fair value ? | 


If this were done effectually, he was con- 
vineed that railways might be constructed 
at from 5,0001. to 6,000/. per mile. 
hoped they would bring in a Bill to facili- 
tate the sale of land for such purposes. If 
free trade was really a benefit, let it be 
honest. At least, let them afford to the 
Irish farmer the means of conveying his 
produce to the best market. 
tage of railways was evident in America, 
where it had materially developed the re- 
sources of the country. Let them look at 
the geographical position of Ireland, and 
the sources of inexhaustible wealth she 
had in her fisheries——these were at the 
present moment utterly useless, unless 


He | 


The advan- | 


the reports of ships being lost to raise the 
price of corn. Look at proud Tyre, which 
| was a suppliant at the foot of a Judean 
prince for its supplies of food. If they 
_were to have no protection for corn in Ire- 
land, at least let not the agricultural body 
be the only suffering body in the commu- 
nity, but let something like justice be done 
to them. 

CotoneL DUNNE would not have tres- 
passed on the House but for the state- 
,ment made by the hon. Member for the 
county of Limerick, that Ireland was not 
suffering from recent legislation. The con- 
stituents of that hon. Gentleman would, he 
(Colonel Dunne) felt convinced, be some- 
| what surprised to hear that their Member 
jhad made such a statement; and he was, 
above all, surprised to hear this statement, 
when he heard that the hon. Member had 
‘himself drawn up an able report on the 
| state of the Newcastle union in the county 
|of Limerick, in which it was shown that 
it had been much affected by that cause. 
; Had he (Colonel Dunne) not been con- 
}vinced that the distress of Ireland was 


some means of communication were af-| owing entirely to the legislation of Eng- 
forded by the Government. Again, look | land, he should not have voted for the 
at the condition of the labouring classes—| Amendment to the Address. The hon. 
was it not most lamentable to see so many | Member for the county of Limerick voted 
ablebodied men in the workhouses, instead | for the rate in aid. Now, there was not 4 
of employing them in permanent and pro- | man in all Ireland, except the receivers of 
fitable works, which would lead to the ulti-| that rate, who did not believe that that 
mate prosperity of Ireland. Now, with | rate had been deeply injurious to his coun- 
regard to the land being thrown out of cul-| try; and yet the hon. Gentleman said that 


tivation, he happened to have read a very 
able letter from the Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Queen’s College at Cork. 
Speaking of the culture of flax, he ob- 
served, that it was largely imported from 
abroad; and if the low price of corn con- 


Ireland was not suffering from recent legis- 
lation. Ireland had been suffering from 
legislation for the’ last eighty years; her 
manufactures had all been destroyed by 
legislative measures. Upon the under- 
standing that she was to supply England 


tinued, much of the land at present under 





with agricultural produce, and now that 
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market was taken away from them, they | position which the Government intended to 
were told that Ireland was not suffering ‘make. With regard to the wish which the 
from recent legislation. Whatever good | noble Lord had expressed that further as- 
free trade might have done in England, in| sistance should be given to those railways, 
Ireland it had done unmitigated injury. | he hoped the noble Lord would not forget 
He knew of no part of Ireland which had | that not only had there been the advance 
not suffered. The hon. Gentleman who he had mentioned, lately made by the Ex- 
moved the Address had spoken in glowing |chequer Loan Commissioners, but likewise 
terms of the returning prosperity of Ire-| with respect to the trunk lines, both in the 
land. He (Colonel Dunne) did not know ' south, south-west, and west, there had been 
where to find it; taking the country alto-| schemes proposed to Parliament, and now 
gether, it was his opinion that Ireland was carried into effect, for the formation of 
gradually sinking. He would not trouble lines to Athlone and Galway, and to Drog- 
the House with many statistical details, he heda and Armagh. In the present state 
would merely quote one or two points. | of the north of Ireland, with the prosperity 
The deposits in the savings banks in 1845 experienced by Belfast and the neighbour- 
amounted to 2,927,000/., while in 1848, | hood, there would be no difficulty in com- 
they had fallen to 1,334,2961.; the cer- | pleting the lines which they had been told 
tified circulation was in 1845, 6,354,000/., last year it was desirable that the Govern- 
and in 1848, 3,331,000; the land in culti- | ment should undertake. As regarded the 
vation, taking the valuation, had been re- general state of Ireland, no doubt there 
duced from 16,250,000/. in 1847, to} would be other opportunities presented to 


12,250,0001. in 1848. Were these signs them of discussing that question. In re- 
of the prosperity of Ireland? The diminu- | spect to the statement of the hon. and gal- 
tion of the number of paupers had been lant Gentleman who spoke last, that though 
mentioned as another sign of prosperity. | there had been a diminution of the num- 
It was true that the number of paupers’ bers relieved under the poor-law in Ireland, 
had apparently diminished, but it was only there had been no diminution in the ex- 
because outdoor relief had ceased to be, penses, he begged to state that this was 


given, and because the resources of many an error. He believed the difference of 
districts, such as Kilrush, had failed alto-| expense for last December, as compared 
gether; and it did not follow, therefore, | with December of the former year, was 
that the same, if not a greater, amount of nearer 60,000/. than any other sum. 
relief was not required. If the number of Comparing the 5th of January, 1849, 
paupers had diminished, the expenses of ‘with the 5th of January, 1850, he found 
the poor-law had not diminished, and he/ the decrease of expenditure was upwards 
found that just those parishes which were | of 9,000/. The hon. Member for Mon- 
completely under the control of the salaried | trose, who spoke early in the evening, ad- 
Government officials, were the worst off of dressed several observations to him on the 
sp apulicens ten ouceinghindan |telcountes., moandun aanatan 
when the average local taxation of the argument, or give any reasons on the sub- 
ay vis Payee pa no ie Mpeg Jeet . ee os — .° eae vee 
ngland it was only 2s. 23d. ? was | Friend had le e House, but wou 
well known also that on several estates in| merely state that it was not the intention 
certain parts of Ireland, the debts exceeded | of the Government to propose any Bill for 
a of the land. He trusted he had | the extension of the franchise in England 
said enough to show that the statement of during the present year. The hon. Gen- 
the hon. Member for the county of Lime- 'tleman and other Members would probably 
rick was utterly unfounded, | discuss that question in the course of the 
Loxrp J. RUSSELL said; the noble Lord | present Session, and he (Lord J. Russell) 
- merges for gon ag spoken * os nee r) mee pipe as ~ a me a 
erent payments made on account of | be at all times, to assert and maintain the 
former sinan to railways in Ireland, and | opinions he held. He should not further 
suggested that they should be consolidated. | detain the House. 
That question had been for some time un-| CoLtoneL DUNNE wished to explain his 
on ~ consideration of the Government, | statement relative to the expenses of the 
and he hoped that on a very early day his | working of the poor-law. No Member was 
right ‘ng Friend the inane of the | in senedies of the returns, and he had 
Exchequer would be able to state the pro-| taken the early months of last year, the 
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Protection. 
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expenses of which he had doubled, and had | farmer the question was eminently one of 
thus arrived at the conclusion, whieh it | rent, simply because they were without 
now appeared, was erroneous. capital. The amount of rent to the ten- 

Mr. SADLEIR said, that his hon. and|ant-farmer in this country made little 
gallant Friend the Member for Portar- | difference; but when he found himself 
lington had wished to represent that | with an enormous capital sunk in his land, 
there had been no very considerable dimi- | and with diminished prices, then, indeed, 
nution in the expenditure for the relief of | free trade was a serious question with 
the poor; and the noble Lord at the head | English tenants. The tenant-farmer in 
of the Government had unintentionally, no Ireland said that if he had a lease, and 
doubt, misrepresented his hon. Friend’s | was at a reduced rent, he could see his 
statement. There had been a diminution | way to prosperity; but there was this diffi- 
in the numbers of those who were receiving | culty in the way of an equitable adjustment 
outdoor relief, but this was owing to the of rents in Ireland—large blocks of land 
great waste of human life in Ireland, which | were held by nominal proprietors in an 
he designated as disgraceful. His hon. | excessive quantity, and a greater curse 
and gallant Friend might have impressed | could not exist in any country. Between 
on the Government that each week num- | this circumstance and the, generally speak- 
bers applying for outdoor relief were re-| ing, encumbered position of the owner— 
fused it. He held in his hand a letter re- | who, frequently, with an apparent rental 


ceived from Thurles, in which the writer | 
stated that out of 3,000 applicants, only 
fifty-eight had been relieved during the 
previous week. He did not conceive that 
this was the time for discussing the ques- | 
tion as to the wisdom or impolicy of free | 
trade, and he would have wished to see no | 


of 1,000/. a year, had an available in- 
come of 200]. only—it was impossible to 
arrive at an equitable adjustment of rent; 
for to say to such an owner, ‘‘ Reduce 
your rents,”” would be as mueh as to pro- 
pose that he should abandon all social 
distinctions enjoyed as an owner of pro- 


discussion take place on the policy they | perty in Ireland—it would be as much as 
had deliberately adopted so recently, and! to tell him to retire to the workhouse. 
which he thought should have a fair trial. | One of the results of free-trade policy in 


He was anxious, however, that no errors | Ireland was, that the labouring classes 
should be disseminated respecting the | were not as well employed now as formerly 
prospect of renewed prosperity in Ireland. | —for the quantity of land under eultivation 
He thought the hon. Mover of the Ad-/and tillage was diminished. Then as to 
dress was too sanguine in his expectations | the rate of wages—in fact, there was no 


of immediate prosperity, and that it would| rate of wages. He knew ablebodied 
be many years before Ireland recovered| men gladly work for the cottier tenant 
that position which she held anterior to| for their two meals a day, contented if 
1845. It was said that in former times | they could have the additional advantage 
the misery in Ireland had been more in-| of sleeping in an outhouse; so that it was 
tense than it was in the present day, and folly to talk of 1s., of 8d., or even of 4d. 
that misery had been attributed to protec-| a day as the wages paid in Ireland. He 


tion. He was anxious the House should | 
bear in mind that her former misery could | 
be attributed to other causes than protec- 
tion, and he was astonished to hear hon. | 
Gentlemen assigning protection as a cause. | 
They might remember a time when repeal | 
speeches were answered in that House by 
a reference to the rapid and extensive 
improvement of the Irish in agriculture 
during the palmy days of protection—a fact | 
which had been demonstrated by a former 
Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer. A 
free-trade policy must necessarily press 
severely for the present on all classes in 
Ireland. No man could contend that they 
had not in the time of famine and scar- 
city reaped a benefit from the free impor- 
tation of food; with the Irish tenant- 





could not help observing that hon. Gentle- 
men who were now so zealous in their ad- 
vocacy of free-trade policy, and who ex- 
pressed so much sympathy with the tenant- 
ry of the country, were perfectly contented 
last Session to have those most unjust pro- 
visions introduced into the Poor Law Act, 
which bore so severely upon the occupiers 
of land in Ireland. He maintained, the 
advocacy of protection was not exclusively 
a landlord question—the landlords were in- 
terested in everything that interested their 
tenants—their interests were identical— 
they were in the same boat. But these 
Gentlemen silently acquiesced in the intro- 
duction of a clause into the Poor Law Act 
of last Session which had the effect of di- 
minishing the tenant’s right of deduction 
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of poor’s rate from his rent—and that, | ceive that part of Her Majesty’s Speech to 
when the prices of agricultural produce and which the Amendment referred. He re- 
of stock was diminishing day by day. A | joiced that the Government had declared 
more unfair or unjust clause could not pos- | that they did not intend to offer an insult 
sibly be conceived. As the noble Lord | to the agricultural interest; but notwith- 
at the head of the Government had left his | standing that disavowal, he could not but 
place, he would press upon the other Mem- | regret that the Speech had not contained 
bers of the Government in the House, the | different language. As by a coincidence 
importance of what had fallen from the | of circumstances the expressions had not 
noble Lord the Member for Bandon, in| passed Her Majesty’s lips, so did he not 
every sentence of whose speech as related | believe they had proceeded from her heart. 
to railways he agreed—namely, that the The statement of the hon. Member for 
Government should turn their attention to | Buckinghamshire, that the cause of pro- 
the introduction of a general Act during | tection was not the cause of the farmers 
this Session to enable railway companies | and agriculturists alone, but of all classes, 
to obtain land by the arrangements se- | had been met by smiles and ironical cheers 
cured in the Great Western Act, known from the opposite benches, but he had read 
as the ‘‘ Mullingar Clauses,’’ so that ex- | the report of a meeting of the operative 
isting railway companies in Ireland may | silk weavers of London, convened by them- 
have the benefit of the acquisition of the | selves, to consider the rights of labour, 
land that they require for the comple- | whereat several speakers expressed similar 
tion of their useful projects. He believed | opinions amid the cheering of the opera- 
there was no possible way in which the tives. A gentleman named Kyd, with 
Government could more substantially as-| whom he had no acquaintance, but whose 
sist the agricultural interests than by en-| views, he understood, were not those of 
abling the railway companies to complete | the protectionists, but rather of the ex- 
the unfinished lines in that country, and|treme nature generally called chartist, 
affording companies an easy mode for the | was cheered by the assembled operatives 
purchase of the land necessary for their) when he declared that the principle of 
various lines, and by that means put an buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
end to the frightful system of adverse | dearest market, must be ruinous to the me- 
swearing which prevailed so extensively in| chanic. Another speaker said, that the 


Ireland with reference to the probable | 


value of half an acre. [The hon. Member 
read an extract from a report of the ex- 
pense of the South Western Company, to 
show that the solicitor’s costs for the pur- 
chase of land were no less than 45,0001. ] 
He (Mr. Sadleir) knew something of this 
matter, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that if the South Western Company had 


alterations made by Mr. Huskisson in 1824 
laid, the foundation of the operatives’ 
ruin, and that when waiting, as one of a 
deputation, on the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, in 1834, on the state of wages, the 
hon. Gentleman confessed he wished to 
destroy the weaker interests of the country 
to force them to ask for the repeal of the 
corn laws. Thus it appeared that whether 





the benefit of the Mullingar Clauses to| that measure was right or wrong, the ad- 
Dublin and Cork, the expense would not | vocates of it were aware it would ruin the 
exceed 5,000/. or 6,000/. In that one! weaker classes of the country twelve years 
item alone there was a waste of property | before it was carried. He did not admit 
to the amount of 40,0007. In the inves-| the justice of charging the hon. Member 
tigations about this land, in which a large | for Buckinghamshire with ambiguity of 
share of drinking was mixed up and other | purpose—what he said was, in effect, that 
excesses, the South Western Company had though he believed the system of protec- 
expended 36,0007. He should conclude tion to be the fairest and best, yet, as Par- 
by calling on Her Majesty’s Government to | liament had by large majorities chosen to 
grant the necessary facility to those com-| enforce the system of free trade, he only 
panies by which the evils he alluded to called on them to carry it out to its full 
might be averted. and legitimate extent, to take the burdens 

Viscount NEWPORT, not having had | off the agricultural interest, and to remove 
an earlier opportunity of addressing the! the duties on malt, hops, spirits, tea, and 
House, considered it his duty to his consti- ‘tobacco, as a matter of principle to which 
tuents to express the great regret and deep | they were entitled. To the best of his be- 
dissatisfaction with which they, in common | lief that was the position taken by the hon. 
with a great portion of the people, would re- | Member for Buckinghamshire, with which 
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the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment and the hon. Member for the West 
Riding found fault, but in which he fully 
concurred. He could assure the Govern- 
ment, if it was any consolation to them, 
that he had given his vote against them in 
no spirit of hostility. On the contrary, he 
would much regret to see them defeated 
by a combination of parties, in most of 
whom he could not place political confi- 
dence; but he would tell Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that unless they carried out their 
principles in a fair, just, and impartial 
manner, by removing the restrictions which 
fettered agricultural industry, as well as 
the duties which entered largely into the 
consumption of the people, they would be 
compelled by the justice of the people of 
England to make way for other statesmen 
who would place the commercial and social 
system of the country on a sounder prin- 
ciple, and that he believed to be protection 
to native industry. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON begged permis- 
sion briefly to explain his reasons for vot- 
ing in the minority on Friday night. He 


had not spoken in the debate, because, 
having only arrived from Ireland on Thurs- 
day, he was too late to speak on that day, 
and on Friday the House was too impa- 


tient and desirous of coming to a decision. 
He therefore voted, with the determination 
of explaining at the earliest possible period. 
The fact was, he liked neither the Address 
nor the Amendment, and he voted in the 
minority, not out of any spirit of hostility 
to the Government, nor in the spirit of 
the Address, but merely because he felt 
that the kingdom of Ireland, as an impor- 
tant part of the united kingdom, had not 
met with the proper respect with which it 
should have been treated in Her Majesty’s 
Speech. There might have been at least 
some expression of sympathy for its condi- 
tion, if no hopes were held out of remedial 
measures; whereas all that it had met with 
was a recognition of its deep distress. 
But even that was glossed over and imme- 
diately followed by a jubilation upon the 
general prosperity of the empire. For 
that reason he had voted against the Ad- 
dress; but he at the same time did not 
coincide in the least in the idea that the 
distress of Ireland was owing to any late 
legislation—to any of the so-called free- 
trade measures. For he thought that Ire- 
land could be very prosperous under free 
trade, if it were not for the unfortunate 
circumstances that had preceded the pass- 
ing of those measures. He had listened 
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with pleasure to the most able, eloquent, 
and winning speech of the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government; 
but not one word about Ireland did he 
hear from beginning to end of it. He 
could only say that he wished he were as 
ignorant of her miseries as the noble Lord 
seemed to be. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP said he had been 
misunderstood by an hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. He firmly believed that protection 
would be regained. 

Report agreed to. 

The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1850. 


MINUTEs. } 
Clergy. 
2° Registrar’s Office, Bankruptcy. 
CASE OF LIEUTENANT GRAHAM AND 
MR. ELLIOT. 

Lorp BROUGHAM rose to put a ques- 
tion, which he would ask on another day if 
the Members of Her Majesty's Government, 
which had no representative of the Admi- 
ralty in that House, were not prepared to 
answer it at that moment. His question 
had relation to the case of Lieutenant 
Graham and Mr. Elliot, a master in the 
Navy, who had been brought before a 
court-martial last autumn for desertion and 
misconduct, had been dismissed the service 
in consequence, and, what was worse, had 
been declared incapable of serving Her 
Majesty in any capacity whatsoever. He 
had always been one of those who were of 
opinion that, as a general rule, no interfe- 
rence with the proceedings of any naval or 
military court-martial, or with any part of 
the discipline of the Army and the Navy, 
ought to be ever dreamt of by the Legisla- 
ture; but still there were some exceptions 
to that rule, and the case of these young 
officers was one. These young officers 
bore an unimpeachable character—a cir- 
cumstance which ought not to be overlook- 
ed in awarding punishment. A great error 
had been committed in the management of 
their case, they had been recommended to 
plead guilty of desertion—most unadvisedly, 
for they had given themselves up to the naval 
authorities after a short absence, and there 
wasnothing like desertion meditated on their 
part. They had, however, been so goaded 
by the oppression and tyranny of their su- 
perior officer, Commander Pitman, that 
they left the vessel lest they should com- 
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mit, ina moment of passion, some act of ' the Clergy Discipline Act, no objection 
indiscipline and indiscretion. Nor was could be taken to the Judicial Committee 
that without sufficient cause, for Comman-' of the Privy Council; but with respect to 
der Pitman had so far forgotten himself as | the discussion of questions affecting mat- 
to call Mr. Elliot a liar on the quarter- | ters of religion, it was quite clear that the 
deck, and had since been tried by court- | Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
martial, and found guilty and dismissed | was not the most fitting tribunal. It was 
the service, not only for oppression and | not a clergy tribunal; and at this moment 
tyranny, but also for having given in ficti- | a great number both of the clergy and the 
tious and false accounts. He was con-| laity of the Church felt their consciences 
fident that if the dismissal of Commander | burdened by the fact of questions of heresy 
Pitman from the service had taken place | and false doctrine being ultimately referred 
before the trial of these two young officers, | to such a tribunal. In another Bill it was 
they would never have been convicted, or | provided that no court of appeal, formed 
certainly not stigmatised as incapable of | out of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
serving Her Majesty. He now asked his Council, should be considered as properly 
noble Friend opposite whether there was | constituted unless one bishop was a mem- 
any intention on the part of the Admiralty ‘ber of it. That provision introduced the 
to extend mercy to these young officers, |Church into the tribunal as a member of 
who bore an unimpeachable character, and | it. With respect to the cases now brought 
were now undergoing their sentence in the by appeal from the Court of Arches to the 
Queen’s Bench prison ? Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in| involving points of heresy and false doc- 
reply, said he had no official information | trine, it was not provided that either one 
himself upon the subject to which the noble | or more of the bench of bishops should be 


Proceedings against 


and learned Lord had directed his atten- 
tion; but he would take an early opportu- 
nity of making inquiries relative to it from 


his right hon, Friend the First Lord of the | 


Admiralty. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CLERGY BILL. 

The Bisnop of LONDON moved the 
first reading of a Bill to regulate proceed- 
ings against clergymen accused of hold- 
ing heresy and false doctrine. This Bill 
contained a clause to which he wished to 
eall the attention of all their Lordships, 
and particularly of the learned Lord on 
the woolsack, before it underwent a second 
reading. 
new court of appeal in all suits against 
clergymen for heresy and false doctrine. 


It related to the erection of a! 


members of that tribunal; and not only 
was it not provided that any member of 
the episcopal bench should sit as a member 
of that Committee, but no care was even 
taken that the members of it should be 
members of the Church of England. It 
might happen that the majority of the 
members of that tribunal might be dissen- 
ters from the Church; and in that case, 
which he admitted was not very likely, 
they would have to decide whether the 
teaching of a clergyman was conformable 
to the doctrines of a church from which 
they themselves dissented. In the Bill 
now before their Lordships, and which had 
already been submitted on several occa- 
| sions during the last three years, he had 





| introduced a clause which he hoped would 
remedy all the defects of which he had 


The ultimate appeal in such cases was 


formerly to the High Court of Delegates, | 


It provided a new tribunal 
but it was found to act inconveniently, as | for heresy and false doctrine, and had been 
the delay and expense of the proceedings | framed, after most careful deliberation, by 
were very great; it was therefore thought | a Committee of their Lordships which sat 
fit to substitute for the Court of Delegates | last Session on the Clergy Proceedings 


complained. 


the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- | Bill. He proposed only a slight alteration 
cil. That tribunal, however, was not a/in the tribunal appointed to try these 
proper one in questions of church disci- | offences. He had always thought—and 
pline, and was evidently not within the he still continued to think—that there 
contemplation of those who had constituted , should be an appeal to the bishop and 
it. But it had been found that the Judi-| archbishop, and that there the appeal 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, of| should end. That would be a strictly 
which he desired to speak with the utmost church tribunal, and in such a case the 
respect, as now constituted, was not a conscience of a clergyman would not be 
suitable tribunal for the decision of such | wounded by the construction of the court. 
questions. With regard to appeals anal As far as the Church was concerned, there 
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would be no objection to see the Court of! The LORD CHANCELLOR observed, 


Delegates restored, as that was originally that it was contrary to custom to discuss 
a church tribunal. That would satisfy the | the principle of a Bill upon its first intro. 
Church; and if Her Majesty would allow | duction. At present the House knew no- 
the Convocation to assemble, to take this | thing, and could know nothing, of the Bill. 
single point into consideration, it would | When it was printed, he should pay the 
create in the Church great satisfaction. greatest attention to its provisions, and 
He hoped that their Lordships would con- | give his best assistance for his improve- 
sider the clause which he had framed with ment. 

great attention, for this one question—the The Bisnor of LONDON reminded their 
constitution of the ultimate tribunal of ap- | Lordships that he had earnestly implored 
peal—involved, in a degree which they them to give every consideration to his 
could hardly imagine, the safety and pros- | clause when it was printed. His Lord- 
perity of the Chureh of England. |ship had previously remarked in a sort of 

The Arcusisnor of CANTERBURY | “ aside,” that he had brought in his Bill 
expressed his concurrence in the observa-| at this early period of the Session, in 
tions which had fallen from his right rev. | order that it should precede the decision 
Friend the Bishop of London, and hoped | of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
that his proposition for a new tribunal Council in a case which had been recently 
would meet with the support of their Lord- | before it. 
ships, and trusted that the Bill for its erec- Bill read 14. 
tion would be carried into law during the | 
present Session. The present state of the | 
Jaw on the doctrine and discipline of the | 
Chureh was acknowledged to be exces- 
sively defective; and he must say that it 
was chiefly owing to the defective constitu- 
tion of the court of appeal that the Church 
now stood in a position of some difficulty. 
It could never be satisfactory that ques- 
tions relating to the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Church should be submitted to 
a tribunal of laymen. They ought to be 
submitted to a tribunal of ecclesiastics, and 
such would be the constitution of the tri- 
bunal proposed by the present Bill. 

Lord BROUGHAM approved of the 
course which the right rev. Prelate had 
pursued on this subject. He had not been | that measure on the table of the House? 
present at the arguments in the great case | To encourage the noble Ear! in his attempts 
of ‘‘Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter;”’| to improve the law, he would read to their 
but he had heard the echo of them at a | Lordships a letter which he had that morn- 
distance. Anything which could relieve | ing received from Berwick-upon-T weed :— 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun-| « | have been here for some days on a visit to 
cil of such cases would be a great boon to | a friend. Hard by I saw advertised in large let- 
its members, and would be generally bene- | ters, upon a board, ‘ Marriages celebrated at Lam- 
ficial; but whilst the law continued in its | berten-toll. For further particulars inquire with- 

ve in.’ Yesterday I went to the toll to inquire about 
present condition, the members of that the particulars, and found that 300 couples had 
Committee must perform their duty. Re- | peen married there last year. The ordinary fee 
ferring to the observations of the right rev. | was 8s. 6d., but sometimes a fee as low as 2s. 6d. 
Prelate in favour of the restoration of the | ¥as taken.” 
High Court of Delegates, he pointed out | The letter writer then proceeded to state a 
the great anomalies and absurdities in its | fact with which he thought that the Duke 
constitution, and declared that, in his opin- | of Wellington, as Commander in Chief of 
ion, it had very properly been abolished in| the Army, ought to be acquainted, and 
a late reign. The Judicial Committee ol that was, that fifty soldiers of the 33rd 


Marriages 


MARRIAGES IN SCOTLAND. 
Lorp CAMPBELL, after recounting 
‘the efforts which he had made during the 
last two Sessions to carry through Parlia- 
ment a Bill improving the law on this sub- 
ject, and having mentioned his success in 
that House, and his failure in the other, 
reminded the Earl of Aberdeen, who had 
strongly opposed all his efforts, that he 
had stated in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, that, so great were the evils of the 
present state of the law, if no one else 
proposed a measure competent to remove 
| them, he would himself do so in the pre- 
sent Session. He therefore rose to ask 
the noble Earl when he proposed to lay 


the Privy Council was a great improve- 
ment upon it. 
sition of the right rev. Prelate, when he 
saw it, his best consideration. 


He would give the propo- ' 


Regiment of Foot, now in garrison at Ber- 
wick, had been wedded within the same 
time. It was also stated that in the last 
month five bodies of infants had been 
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picked up on the banks of the Tweed. 
Such were the evils of this demoralising 
system. He hoped that the noble Earl 
would persevere in the plan which he 
seemed to have had some time ago under 
his consideration, and that their Lordships 
would soon find it embodied in a Bill, which 
he should have much pleasure in supporting. 
The Eart of ABERDEEN observed 
that it was true that he had felt it to be 
his duty to oppose the Bill for the Regis- 
tration of Marriages which the noble and 
learned Lord had introduced in the last 
two Sessions. In doing so, he had admit- 
ted the great extent of the evil to which 
the noble and learned Lord had adverted, 
and had stated his anxiety to support any 
measure which was calculated to correct it. 
But it was an evil arising from the desire 
of the natives of England to evade the law 
of their own country by going to Scotland; 
and to that extent he joined in supporting 
the Bill which attempted to put a stop to 
such a practice. He did not, however, 
wish the noble and learned Lord to improve 
the social condition of the people of Scot- 
land with regard to marriage in the way 
which he had proposed. The people of 
Scotland were satisfied with their law of 
marriage—and no wonder—for it was pre- 
ferable to the law of marriage in England. 
Last year he had said that he should be 
most happy, and was most desirous, to see 
one of the noble and learned Lords in that 
House introduce a Bill to amend that law, 
and had referred to a Bill which his noble 
Friend near him (Lord Brougham) had in- 
troduced in 1835, and again in 1846, as 
one with which he should be completely 
satisfied. In despair of seeing any of the 
noble and learned Lords introduce a Mar- 
riage Bill with that limited object, he did 
undoubtedly say that he would himself pro- 
pose anew one. But he knew the weight 
and influence of the law Lords in that 
House so well that he would not introduce 
such a Bill until he had previously secured 
the support of the noble and learned Lord 
near him (Lord Brougham), and also of the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Campbell). He believed that he could 
already reckon upon the support of one of 
them; and if he could only be sure of the 
support of the other, he should not be un- 
willing to proceed. 
_Lorp BROUGHAM thought that the 
limited measure alluded to by his noble 
Friend near him did not go far enough ; if 
he would enlarge its provisions, he should 
be most happy to support it. 
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RAILWAY RETURNS AND RAILWAY 
AUDIT. 

LorD MONTEAGLE rose to move for 
some Railway Accounts, as well as to put 
a question to the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade on a subject of no slight 
importance to the people of England, up- 
on which it was fitting that their Lord- 
ships should well consider the course 
which they were about to pursue. In 
two successive Sessions their Lordships 
had adopted the principle that it was ne- 
cessary to establish an improved railway 
audit, not only for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, but for the security of the shareholders, 
In the interval during which that principle 
had been under consideration, an enormous 
amount of railway property, consisting of 
200,000,000/. already invested, and of 
143,000,000. more, which the shareholders 
might be called upon to pay up, had been 
subjected to great vicissitudes. No other 
description of property had, he believed, 
been subject to such great depreciation— 
the insecurity of this property and the 
want of confidence in their accounts had 
led their Lordships to make inquiries in- 
to the subject; and by the disclosures 
which had been made before the Select 
Committee and before Committees of in- 
vestigation, they had gained some know- 
ledge of the course which had been, in 
too many cases, pursued. It was proved 
that at one period directors of railway com- 
panies had not hesitated, in breach of the 
law, to raise their dividends by a misap- 
plication of their capital. When that be- 
came impossible, owing to the exhaustion 
of the capital itself, other measures were 
adopted to avert for a time what could not 
permanently be prevented— the frightful 
and ruinous depreciation which ensued. 
If their Lordships would apply their ob- 
servations to the cases which were most 
notorious, and would ask themselves whe- 
ther the inconvenience to individuals, and 
the fraud on the public, which had oe- 
curred in those cases, could have occurred 
under a correct system of audit, he believed 
that such a question must be answered in 
the negative; candid inquirers would agree 
that such a vicious system would have 
acted both as a corrective and a preven- 
tive; and yet it had not pleased Parliament 
to afford a remedy for such dangerous 
frauds and such terrible losses. The mis- 
fortune of continuing so bad a system of 
railway finance was, that those who had 
honestly discharged their duty as railway 
directors, were involved in much of the ob- 
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loquy and suspicion which had fallen upon 
those who had discharged their functions 
fraudulently. In the case of the Caledo- 
nian Railway a vast capital had been in- 
trusted by Parliament for one specific pur- 
pose to certain individual directors charged 
with the functions created by their Incor- 
poration Act; and yet they had illegally 
applied from 300,0001. to 400,000/. to 
other and quite different purposes. In that 
case, no imputation rested upon the honesty 
of any of the parties engaged in the direc- 
tion. The fact was that they did as too 


many other directors were in the habit of | 
doing—they took the course they thought | 
was beneficial to the company, but in 80 | 
doing they acted illegally, and violated | 
every principle contained in their Act. He | 
had introduced in the two last Sessions | 
Bills upon this subject which had met their | 


Lordships’ concurrence. They were framed 
on different principles. His first Bill was 


only to come into operation on the applica- | 


tion of a certain number of shareholders. 


When this Bill went down to the other’ 
House, it was objected to on the ground | 
that the remedy was not a more general | 
measure. It was said, ‘‘ Make your audit | 


generally applicable, and there will be no 
objection to pass it.’’ Believing that there 
was some force in the objection taken, he 
introduced a general Bill last year, and 
then the same interest that had objected 
to his first Bill as special, objected to his 
second as general. That second Bill also 
passed their Lordships’ House last year, 
but at a late period of the Session, the 
reason being there had been a protracted 
inquiry before one of their Committees, 
where every railway proprietor had an 
opportunity of being heard. Witness 
after witness proved the usefulness of, and 
indeed the absolute necessity for, a railway 
audit. Such being the case, his Bill 
passed almost with unanimity; it was 
sent down to the other House, where the 
late period of the Session, and the oppo- 
sition with which it was menaced, com- 


pelled the Government, in whose hands it | 


was placed, to consent to its withdrawal. 
The Government admitted the necessity 


of legislation on the subject, and they are. 


reported to have declared that in case the 
directors of the railway companies did not 


prepare a measure themselves during the | 


recess, and propose it early in the ensuing 


Session, Ministers would no longer shrink | 
from the performance of a duty which, | 
though invidious, was most necessary. He, | 
therefore, wished to know whether oe 
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| was still the intention of Her Majesty’s 
| Government? If they did not intend to 
\fulfl their intention, the public might de- 
pend upon it that this important subject 
would not be allowed to rest as at present, 
without the proposal of some remedy, 
There was another point to which it was 
| his duty to advert: during the recess it had 
| been very sedulously circulated that a suc- 
cessful attempt had been made in the 
| House of Lords to introduce, surreptiti- 
ously and unfairly, into two private Rail- 
way Bills clauses for the auditing of railway 
accounts, thereby seeking to entrap the 
House of Commons into an approbation 
of that principle. ,Now nothing could be 
more untrue than this suggestion. The 
intention to propose such clauses was open 
and undisguised. The clauses were made 
known to the parties, acquiesced in, and 
were both carried after some discussion. 
He denied that there could have been any 
intention to entrap the other House of 
Parliament ; and the best proof of that 
assertion was that the clauses in ques- 
tion were taken out of a Bill which had 
been introduced and passed by the House 
of Commons, and which was afterwards 
sanctioned and passed by the House of 
Lords. Either by mistake, or with intent 
to delude the shareholders, great pains 
had been taken to misrepresent the Bill of 
last Session as a Bill intended to establish 
a Government audit. The object of the 
Bill was the institution of an independent 
rather than a Government audit, as he 
showed by reference to the Bill itself. Two 
auditors would have been named by the 
companies, one only by the Government ; 
and the auditors would neither have pos- 
sessed a power of surcharge or of disallow- 
ance. They were bound to report to the 
shareholders and directors themselves, who 
would thus have obtained an adequate se- 
curity for the truth of the accounts annu- 
ally made up. To say that it was intended 
to establish the superintendence and con- 
trol of the Government, was contrary to 
facts and the evidence of truth. After 
| moving for some other returns, he gave 
notice that on a future day he would call 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
fact that there were already sixty-one rail- 
ways in the Private Bill Office, to which 
they would be invited to give their atten- 
tion and assent; and upon the propriety 
of passing which, much, he begged to say, 
should depend on the character of the re- 
spective companies, and to the progress of 
the Railway Audit Bill. If it should ap- 
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pear that the passing of an Audit Bill were 
to be indefinitely postponed, he should pro- 
pose that by a sessional order their Lord- 
ships should provide that ten days before 
any Railway Bill was read in that House a 
second time, there should be laid on the 
table the whole financial accounts of the 
company, together with an account of the 
amount of its traffic and of the scheme re- 
quired by law to be made out before the 
declaration of a dividend; the specific en- 
actment being that no dividend should be 


Railway Returns 


declared declaring the amount of the capi- | 


tal stock of the company. Such a regulation 
would not require from the railway compa- 
nies any new account—it would only re- 
quire the production of that account which 
they were already required by law to pro- 
duce to their shareholders. If railway 
companies came to Parliament to obtain 
powers to raise additional capital, it was 
not only the right but it was also the 
bounden duty of their Lordships to inquire 
how they had expended the capital which 
they had already been permitted to raise, 
and how they had exercised the powers 
which they already enjoyed. He therefore 
concluded by moving— 

“That the Railway Returns ordered to be laid 
before the louse on the 3rd of May in the last Ses- 
sion, and which have not as yet been produced, be 
made forthwith.” 

Eart GRANVILLE had no objection 
to produce the returns for which the noble 
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would be glad to receive information upon 
it from any quarter. The Government had 
also provided itself with information as to 
all the details of the subject; at the same 
time it was of opinion that it would be 
more satisfactory to have a Bill introduced 
by the railway proprietors themselves. If 
such a Bill were not introduced by the rail- 
way proprietors, or if, when introduced, it 
should not prove satisfactory, he would then 
be prepared to state what course the Go- 
vernment proposed to pursue. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM was of opinion 
that neither the Government nor either 
House of Parliament seemed disposed to 
go far enough in the legislation which they 
intended to pursue on this subject. One 
of the most important considerations for 
Parliament to undertake, was the relation 
in which these railway companies and the 
House of Commons stood towards each 
other. He was afraid that there now ex- 
isted in that House a power which that 
House was incapable to control. His noble 
Friend had alluded to the vast sums of mo- 
ney which were embarked in railway pro- 
perty, and said that it was the interest of 
the shareholders, who were so largely con- 
cerned in that class of investments, to exer- 
cise a strict control over the administration 
of their property. That was quite true; 
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| but certainly it was equally true that, con- 


sidering the relation in which these compa- 
nies stand to the country, the Government 


Baron had moved, and showed that it was 
not owing to any fault of the Railway Com- 
missioners that they had not been produced 


‘ought to have a greater control over them 
‘than they had hitherto possessed, not only 
over their financial arrangements, but also 
already. As to the question which the no- in respect to the way in which the public 
ble Baron had asked respecting the inten- had been and were likely to be served. It 
tion of Government to introduce a Railway was important to observe that numerous as 
Audit Bill this Session, he must be per-| were the railways of the country, they were 
mitted to make a short statement before in the hands of only a very few companies. 
he gave any answer. As soon as the Go- His noble Friend had spoken also of the 
vernment received information that the general depreciation of railway property, 
Railway Bill of last Session had passed the | and, according to his mode of dealing with 
House of Lords, a deputation of railway di-| the subject, one would imagine that he con- 
rectors waited on the First Lord of the! ceived that that general depreciation was 
Treasury, and announced that it was their in a great measure, if not entirely, to be 
intention to meet that Bill in the House of | attributed to the malversation of the ma- 
Commons with the most decided opposition. | nagers of particular companies. Now, it 
The deputation admitted, at the same time, | might be true that such had been the fact 
that the system wanted improvement, and to a certain extent, but he apprehended 
pledged themselves to consider, during | that there were other reasons which opera- 
the recess, the best mode of improvement. | ted along with it. The great cause of the 
He believed that they had now abandoned | depreciation he thought was due to the fact 
their attempt as hopeless, and had deter-| that the country had been saturated with 
mined to introduce a Bill for the same pur- | railways; and the direetors having, in con- 
pose during the present Session. The! sequence, been driven to economy, they 
Government had been carefully considering | had made the public service suffer by dimi- 
the whole question during the recess, and | nishing the number of trains. Railway pro- 
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perty was depreciated, but not from malver- 
sation only, for there were some to which 
the term could not be applied. He begged 
to say, with reference to the directors 
of the North Western Railway, that he 
believed they were as much entitled to the 
reputation of honour and integrity as any 
body of men could be. It seemed to him 
that Government was afraid to exercise 
that control over railways generally which 
a due regard to the public interest de- 


manded ; but they might depend upon it, | 


if they wished to see the country properly 
served with railways, they must exercise a 
much greater control than they had ever 
yet done. He had not the slightest objec- 
tion to an Audit Bill; but he repeated that 
he was quite sure that if the Government 
wished to put the railways upon a proper 
footing, they must introduce a most ef- 


ficient and stringent measure with regard 


to those in whose hands the means of com- 
munication in the country were at present 
placed. 

The Duke of RICHMOND, in reply to 
one observation made by the noble Lord 
opposite, as to the fact of the parties de- 
clining to rate a certain railway on the 
ground of its yielding no profit, said, if 
that principle were to be acted upon, it 
would be applicable to the farms of this 
country, for hardly one of them at present 
yielded to a profit. 

Lorp BEAUMONT wished to ask, whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce the Bill of last Session, 
which was to enable railway companies who 
had not been able to carry out their 
works for which they had obtained Bills, 
to wind up their affairs? This was a sub- 
ject that created great interest at that mo- 
ment amongst many persons, particularly 
amongst those who had their money locked 
up, and it would be desirable if the Go- 
vernment would satisfy the public mind on 
that head. The difficulty that stood in the 
way of the Bill of last Session passing, was 
the absence of a clause giving the right of 
pre-emption to the former owners of land, 
from whom the railway companies had pur- 
chased it. It would be also desirable if a 
clause were introduced giving a facility to 
such parties to purchase the land on either 
side of the intended railway at a fair and 
reasonable price. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say that it was his intention to introduce 
such a Bill early in the ensuing week. 

On Question, agreed to. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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THE POOR LAWS. 

Mr. DISRAELI, seeing the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Poor Law 
Board in his place, wished to inquire when 
the report of the Commissioners on the 
operation of the law of settlement would 
be laid upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. BAINES said, that the report was 
in the hands of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
and would, he believed, be laid upon the 
table either to-night or to-morrow. 

Captain PELHAM wished to put the 
following questions to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department: whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had any in- 
tention of bringing in any measures for 
abolishing or altering the laws of settle- 
ment and removability, and the treatment 
of vagrants; for altering the rating for the 
support of the poor, either in reference to 
the area of chargeability, or the property 
to be assessed; or for transferring any of 
the charges now levied upon the poor-rate 
to other funds? His second question was, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
bring in any measure for facilitating the 
borrowing of money from the State, or 
private capitalists, by landowners in Eng- 
land and Wales, for the purpose of im- 
proving the condition of estates? The last 
question was, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to bring in any mea- 
sure for facilitating the sale or exchange of 
landed property in England and Wales, in 
settlement, with a view to the relief or 
mutual improvement of estates, and the 
better cultivation of the soil ? 

Sir G. GREY said, that the first ques- 
tion put to him by the hon. and gallant 
Member was one to which it was difficult 
to give a very explicit and categorical an- 
swer, without being subject to some miscon- 
ception. The question of the law of set- 
tlement had occupied much of the attention 
of the President of the Poor Law Board, 
and in a very few days the information to 
which the hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire had just referred, and which had been 
| collected by his right hon. Friend the 
| President of the Poor Law Board, would 


be in the hands of hon. Members. The 
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annual reports of the Poor Law Board, 
which had already been laid upon the table, 
would also very shortly be in the hands of 
Members, and would be found to contain 
some satisfactory information with regard 
to vagrancy. He could only state at pre- 
sent that the Government had no imme- 
diate intention of proposing to Parliament 
a measure on the subject of settlement, 
but they reserved to themselves the power 
of doing so if they should deem such a 
course expedient. The latter part of the 
question included a very wide field of in- 
quiry. Three notices had already been 
given by Members upon subjects connected 
with the law of rating for the support of 
the poor, and as he would have an opportu- 
nity of expressing the views of the Govern- 
ment on the question at a future time, he 
must decline entering into the matter now. 
With regard to his hon. Friend’s second 
question, he must remind him that by Acts 
already in existence, authority had been 
given for the issue of a sum of 2,000,0001. 
in Great Britain, for the improvement of 
land by drainage. The whole of that 
money had been appropriated by the Enclo- 
sure Commissioners, to whom the distribu- 
tion was committed, and a considerable 
portion of the amount had been issued and 
expended. He was bound to state that 
very many applications for further advances 
had been made and refused, not because 
the parties did not come within the regu- 
lations prescribed by Parliament, but be- 
cause the sum at the disposal of the com- 
missioners had been wholly appropriated 
among previous applicants. The Govern- 
ment, however, would reserve for future 
consideration the question whether any 
further advances for this object should be 
proposed. With regard to the third ques- 
tion, by the laws for the settlement of 
landed property, powers of sale and ex- 
change were already conferred; and by the 
Enclosure Act, 9 Victoria, c. 118, sec. 
147, through the agency of the Enclosure 
Commissioners, very extensive powers of 
sale and exchange were given for lands 
which were to be the subject of enclosure. 
If further powers were considered neces- 
sary, the Government would be prepared 
to entertain any application which might 
be made to them on the subject; but he 
had not received any intimation which led 
him to suppose that it would be necessary 
to propose to Parliament any further mea- 
sure. He had omitted to refer to one point 
in the second question—whether the Go- 
vernment contemplated any measure for 
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facilitating the borrowing of money by 
landowners from private capitalists. He 
might remind his hon. and gallant Friend 
that the Act 12 & 13 Victoria, ec. 100, 
had been passed to promote the advance 
of public money for the drainage of land in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and no repre- 
sentations had been made to the Govern- 
ment, which led him to suppose that that 
Act was inadequate to the purpose. 


KILRUSH UNION. 

Mr. P. SCROPE wished to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for Ireland relative to the recent 
administration of the poor-laws in the Kil- 
rush union. He wanted to know what 
truth there was in the statements which 
he found made by local journals, that in 
that union all outdoor relief had been 
stopped on the 8th of December last ? 
Several coroners’ inquests having been held 
on persons who had died of starvation, 
it was resumed; but on the 1 9th of January 
it was again stopped, 12,500 persons hav- 
ing been in receipt of it. Deaths from 
starvation again occurred on the second 
stoppage of outdoor relief, and it was sub- 
sequently resumed, showing that, in the 
opinions of the guardians, it was absolutely 
necessary. He wished also to ask whe- 
ther it was true that the guardians of the 
Kilrush union had altered the dietary of 
the inmates of the workhouse, and had fed 
them on turnips with half rations of milk ? 
He had seen a statement, that, owing to 
the alteration in the dietary, the deaths 
had risen from four to ninty-five in the 
three weeks ending the 13th of January, 
and that, at the same time, the number of 
paupers in the infirmary had increased in 
an equal proportion. He wished to ask, 
lastly, whether, considering this mode of 
administering the poor-law, the Poor Law 
Board did intend to relieve the guardians of 
the Kilrush union from the responsibilities 
of that office ? 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE was happy 
that it was in his power to give his hon. 
Friend’s question an answer as satisfactory 
as, perhaps, he expected, and as it cer- 
tainly was his desire on all occasions to 
afford to hon. Members; but it was impos- 
sible for him, at twenty-four hours’ notice, 
and not having access here to papers which 
would have afforded more satisfactory de- 
tails, to give precise information on the 
points which had been ennumerated with 
such remarkable minuteness by his hon. 
Friend. It was quite true that in Decem- 
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ber last a large number of persons who 
were in the receipt of a daily outdoor 
allowance ceased to receive that allowance 
in the Kilrush union. This was caused by 
the want of means on the part of the guar- 
dians, the contractors having refused to 
supply them on credit with the necessary 
food for those receiving outdoor relief. 
Through the same cause it was certainly 
true, that, for a very short time, the ne- 
cessity was forced upon the guardians of 
altering the dietary within the walls of the 
workhouse. During the time for which the 
daily allowance of meat ceased to be dis- 
tributed, there was room for several hun- 
dred persons within the walls of the work- 
house; but there was not the slightest 
reason to believe that the dietary, though 
altered, was not perfectly sufficient. He 
was speaking from memory, and could not 
exactly say whether or not any inquests 
were held during the period of the cessa- 
tion of outdoor relief; but he knew that 
four or five inquests on persons had been 
held, the verdict in the third of which was 
death by starvation. Whether that ver- 
dict was borne out by the evidence, he 
could not say — he had his own opinion on 
that point; but he remembered perfectly 
well, that on one of the men who were said 
to have died of starvation one shilling and 
sixpence in money was found. His hon. 
Friend next asked him, whether the num- 
ber of deaths had not increased during the 
period for which the dietary had been 
changed? As far as his recollection went, 
he should say certainly not. Previous to 
that time, and during that time, the mor- 
tality in the Kilrush workhouse did not ex- 
ceed, if it was not below, the average 
mortality in Irish workhouses; but since 
that period there certainly had been a very 
considerable increase — he thought nearly 
double the usual average. He had re- 
ceived no official account whatsoever as to 
the second stoppage of outdoor relief. 
The guardians had provided lately a con- 
siderable increase to the workhouse ac- 
commodation, and he thought it probable 
that the stoppage had been occasioned in 
order to alter the workhouse, with a view 
to the adopting the workhouse test, and 
thus ascertaining whether the recipients of 
outdoor relief were fairly entitled to it or 
not. The last question related to the dis- 
solution of the board of guardians. That 
board had had very great difficulties to 
contend with; notwithstanding the liberal 
advances which were made to them from 
the rate in aid, a very large debt was left 
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to them by their predecessors on retiring 
from office. The Commissioners had had 
reason to complain of the tardiness with 
which the guardians struck the rates, and 
perhaps that was the cause of the defi- 
ciency in their funds; but, considering that 
they only acceded to office on the Ist No. 
vember, and the difficulties they had had 
to contend with, the Commissioners had 
not been of opinion that a sufficient cause 
was made out for depriving them of the 
management of the affairs of the union. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. HORSMAN rose for the purpose 
of bringing forward the Motion of which 
he had given notice ; affirming the expe- 
diency of appointing paid Commissioners 
for the management of the property under 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. He had to 
express his sincere regret that the hopes 
which he had entertained that the labours 
of the last Committee would have resulted 
in a settlement of this question, had ended 
in disappointment. Though every succeed- 
ing day tended to confirm him more and 
more in his conviction of the necessity of 
improving the Commission and placing the 
temporalities of the Church in safer hands; 
it appeared that the probability of giving 
effect to that proposition was now more re- 
mote than ever, and he was, therefore, re- 
luctantly obliged to call the attention of 
the House again to the subject. They were 
all familiar both with the character of the 
Commission and with its proceedings. They 
knew it to be a very potent, powerful, and 
irresponsible body; that it was charged 
with very important functions, and entrust- 
ed with the adminuistration of immense funds. 
They knew that there was hardly a county 
in England in which it did not exercise 
some control over considerable estates, ora 
parish in England in which its intervention 
might not affect existing interests. In 
short, whether the temporalities of the 
Church, or the most saered spiritual in- 
terests of the people, were taken into ac- 
count, the Commission held a power more 
vast, more important, and more irresponsi- 
ble than had been known in this country 
since the Reformation. Well, therefore, 
did it become Parliament to keep an eye 
upon that power—to define its character, 
to limit its operation, to regulate its use, 
and take every precaution against possible 
abuse; and the more so because it was ob- 
vious that from the present composition 
of that Commission, great abuses of one 
kind or another must arise. It could not 
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be denied but that the duties of the Com- 
mission were of vast importance. The 
Church was beginning every day to feel 
more and more strongly that the spiritual 
duties of her mission were sufficient to oc- 
eupy the whole time and the whole atten- 
tion of her dignitaries. When, therefore, 
they proceeded to load themselves with 
another set of duties of an entirely opposite 
character, it was manifest that a portion, 
at least, of the labours imposed upon them 
must be neglected; and, consequently, as 
it became a matter of necessity that a 
choice must be made between these two 
incompatible duties, the people were per- 
suaded that the more the ecclesiastical dig- 
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estates throughout England, were altoge- 
ther alien to the functions of ecclesiastics 
—that it was not a duty, or a seemly office 
for an ecclesiastic to fill—that he should 
leave to other men the grosser cares and 
intricacies of worldly business—that a pre- 
late should confine himself to the chosen 
field of his spiritual labour, and place him- 
self in close and intimate relationship with 
his clergy and flock—conscious of the re- 
sponsibilities of his high office, and devoted 
to its duties alone—that it was for him to 
be familiar with the concerns of every 
parish under his care, cognisant of the 
character of every clergyman within his 
diocese, supplying all wants by his energy, 


nitaries confined themselves to the spiritual | controlling all abuses by his vigilance, and 
duties of the Church, and the less they | encouraging all that was good by his ex- 
meddled with secular concerns, the better. | ample—that it was for him to live as a 
This conviction was daily becoming more | father among his people, spreading around 
mature among all ecclesiastical parties, and | him the atmosphere of love, of reverence, 
on very cogent grounds. There was one | and of religion. Such, in its early days, 
party in the Church extremely anxious to | were the Church’s notions of whata Christian 
increase the number of the bishops. They | bishop ought to be. Such they had been in 
said that the duties to be discharged were | former times; such all should wish to see 
beyond the strength of the existing pre-| them again, and to such it should be the 
lates. But these parties, earnest as they | earnest desire of every true Christian to 
were, and most laudably alive to the ad- endeavour to restore them. But there 
vancement of the Church, were beginning was a third party, perhaps more numerous 


to perceive how utterly shallow and insin-| than the other two, who, agreeing and 
cere their arguments must appear, when | concurring with the others in the abstract, 
at the very time that they were complaining | yet, fortified by the conclusions of their 
of the duties being unsatisfactorily dis-| daily experience, maintained that there 
charged in consequence of the smallness of | was a proved incompetence to the duties 
the number of bishops, it could be shown | which they had undertaken on the part of 


that the prelates were absenting themselves | 
from their dioceses, and giving their atten- 
tion to secular affairs elsewhere, which lay- 
men could administer for them, and admi- 
nister far better. The great ground of 
complaint, therefore, seemed to be not 
that we had not bishops enough, but that 
those we had were not labouring in their 
right vocation—that they were in London 
when they ought to be in their own pro- 


the Commission, to the enormous injury 
of the Church finances from mismanage- 
ment, and to the scandal of the Church 
itself from the proceedings of its digni- 
taries on that board; and that, whether 
from regard to the spiritual or the tem- 


| poral interests of the Church, they protest 


against a continuance of the existing sys- 
tem. They hold that the pecuniary loss 
to the Church, great as it was, was of very 





vinces—devoting themselves to temporal- | slight value compared with the unfavour- 
ities in Whitehall, to the manifest neglect | able light in which this board placed her 
of spiritualities in their more legitimate hierarchy before the people. When the 
sphere. It was obvious that a deficiency | episcopal funds were first established by 
which arose not so much from an excess | Act of Parliament, they were placed under 
as from a neglect of spiritual duties, would an episcopal board, under the impression 
never be accepted by Parliament as an ar- | that thereby more confidence would be im- 
gument for supplying the deficiency by an | parted in the Church. It was thought 
increased number of bishops. There was | that, under their conscientious keeping, 
another party, to which he owned that he | every talent entrusted to them would bring 
himself belonged, who considered that, | forth ten for the service of the Church and 
whether the duties were too onerous or too | the advancement of religion; but that de- 
light, still that the pecuniary concerns of | lusion had long since vanished, and it be- 
the Church Establishment, its vast finan- | came apparent that, instead of these trea- 
cial operations, and the management of its | sures of the Church having been entrusted 
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to the safest keeping, it was manifestly in 
the most insecure custody. 
confidence being reposed in the prelates, 
it appeared manifest that all confidence 
was destroyed in them; and there were 
now no men throughout England more 
anxious that the whole of the episcopal 
bench should retire from the Ecclesias- 


tical Commission than the great body | 


of the English clergy, who had become 
unhappily conscious that the appointment 
of the present dignitaries had resulted 
neither in the promotion of the interests of 
the Church, nor of their own credit. Such 
being the general opinion, he should have 
thought that there could be no difficulty 
or hesitation in giving effect to it, espe- 
cially when supported by the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee to which he had al- 
ready referred. But it seemed to have 
been ordered otherwise ; it seemed that 
the hearts of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners were still hardened —that they 
were still determined, not without a strug- 
gle, to let go their grasp on the Church’s 
funds. But he was ready to appeal to 


justice, and to the sense of public duty 
entertained by that House, while he asked 
them to give him their attention, for a 


short time, while he proceeded to show, 
from the statements of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners themselves, what the sys- 
tem was which they carried on, how far 
they had justified the confidence reposed 
in them, and how unreasonable, how inde- 
fensible—he would not use a stronger 
term— and how unwarrantable were the 
claims which they now put forward to still 
further abuse both the interests and the 
patience of the public. The Ecclesiastical 
Commission had its origin in 1836—that 
is, previous commissions of inquiry had 
been issued in 1835—which had made re- 
ports, and submited certain recommenda- 
tions on the question of the ecclesiastical 
establishments ; and, in 1836, the same 
Commission was continued, with instruc- 
tions to give effect to, and carry out, their 
own recommendations. That was the 
origin of the present Commission. It con- 
sisted originally of thirteen Members, but 
the smallness of that number gave great 
dissatisfaction in certain quarters. The 
Bishop of London, who was a witness be- 
fore the Committee, and who had certainly 
shown no disposition to expose the frailties 
of his brethren, assigned a very vague 
cause indeed for that dissatisfaction. He 
stated that only five of the members of the 


episcopal bench were on the Commission, 
\ 
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‘and that that was not considered to be an 


Commission. 


Instead of adequate representation of the Chureh, 


But the popular version of this dissatis- 
| faction was more ample and more com- 
municative. It pointed to the nature of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission—how great 
/were its powers, how very convenient, in 
many respects were its opportunities, 
These Commissioners were charged with 
great powers, not only as affecting in 
great matters the interests of the Church 
at large, but, in many small matters, the 
interests of bishops in particular. All 
matters of allowance, or compensation, or 
loans, and other points affecting the in- 
terests of existing bishops, were ruled by 
them. They had to decide what future 
bishops were to pay money to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, what they were to re- 
ceive, and in each case how much ; also, 
they were to say what prelates were to be 
permitted to sell estates, who were to build 
palaces, and how much of the Church’s 
money was to be given for these purposes. 
In short, various things, affecting the Com- 
missioners themselves, were to be ruled ab- 
solutely by that board, and a seat at its 
councils thus came to be looked upon as an 
important thing. The excluded prelates 
were not prepared to say why a small por- 
tion of the number should monopolise all the 
prizes, and an agitation commenced for an 
extension of the Commission. Whether this 
account of the matter, generally circulated 
and accepted at the time, were in all respects 
correct or not, of this at all events there 
could be no doubt, that an agitation had 
been got up which waxed very fierce and 
very formidable, so that at last the minority 
were compelled to give way—the doors of 
No. 5, Whitehall-place, were thrown open, 
when the whole episcopal bench rushed in, 


and the wonder was, why the deans and 


other dignitaries did not als ocontrive to 
gain admission. As it happened, only 
three deans got appointed ; but the con- 
stitution of the Commission became greatly 
altered in consequence of those changes. 
Formerly it consisted of eight laymen and 
five ecclesiastics ; it was now constituted 
of twenty-nine ecclesiastics and twenty 
laymen. In fact, it became practically an 
ecclesiastical board—and the worst of all 
ecclesiastical boards—namely, one com- 
posed of only one order of ecclesiastics. 
The parochial clergy and their congre- 
gations were not at all represented on 
the board, and the result was seen in the 
proceedings which had taken place. The 
poorer pastors were left half starved, and 
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their congregations untaught; whilst vast 
sums of the church treasure were squan- 
dered on the luxuries and palaces of their 
mitred rulers. The transaction of business 
was not facilitated by this enlargement of 
the board; and, as if to make confusion 
worse confounded, it was provided that 
there should be no permanent chairman at 
the meetings of the board, the rule being 
that the Commissioner highest in rank pre- 
sent should always occupy the chair, but 
only until one of a higher rank came in; 
so that the Commission was formed under 
a junior bishop, who was hardly warm in 
his seat before a senior bishop came in and 
deprived him of it, who had again to leave 
it when an older bishop entered; so that 
there could be nothing like permanency in 
the proceedings until the Archbishop of 
Canterbury came in and took precedence 
of all others. Now, he should like to 
know how the business of that House 
could be carried on if the rule were that 
the oldest Member present should always 
occupy the chair, and if their president 
were to be altered every ten minutes, and 
no fixity of tenure allowed until the father 
of the House came in? And yet this sys- 
tem of conducting business was considered 
80 wise as not only to be sanctioned as a 


rule of the board, but actually to be made 


the law of the land. It was found ex- 
tremely inconvenient under such a system 
to carry on matters of detail with so large 
a board, and, accordingly, in order to ex- 
pedite business, they determined to refer 
particular subjects to Select Committees. 
But how was this carried into effect? In 
that House, Select Committees usually con- 
sisted of a very limited number of Mem- 
bers, while all persons having a personal 
or pecuniary interest in the inquiry were 
excluded. But the system of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission was in every respect 
the reverse of this. He found, by returns 
in the tables of the appendix to the re- 
port, that the average attendance of the 
board was ten, and yet the first Committee 
appointed by them consisted, not of less 
than ten members, but actually of twenty- 
three. The Estates Committee had twenty- 
three members; the Districts Committee, 
which was next appointed, had twenty 
members; the Episcopal Incomes Com- 
mittee fourteen members; and the Finance 
Committee thirteen members. In short, 
there was not one of the committees that 
had not a greater number of members than 
the average attendance on the board, the 
largeness of which they were intended to 
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correct. But, in addition to this, the 
board had no idea of adopting such an in- 
novation as that of excluding persons who 
had individual interests in the cases inves- 
tigated. On the contrary, when business 
affecting any one bishop was to be carried 
on, he was especially favoured with a sum- 
mons to attend, and he was allowed to 
speak and vote at the deliberations exactly 
as if he were a member of the committee. 
Not only that, but any member of the 
episcopal bench could attend any com- 
mittee, even though not a member of it, 
and vote and act as the regular members; 
so that the committee could at any time 
be swamped and outvoted by persons who 
were not nominated on it at all. After 
some months of consideration on the sub- 
ject—and at the risk of being considered 
dull and thickheaded—he had not been 


able to realise to himself what the value 


of these committees was. The Bishop 
of St. Asaph had told them that it enabled 
a bishop familiar with any subject to guide 
the deliberations and decision of the 
committee; and the Secretary to the 
Commission stated that it was a mat- 
ter of arrangement among themselves, 
that when any bishop took up a par- 
ticular question, he, as the secretary 
expressed it, “worked it through the 
committee.’’ And there could be no doubt 
but that where the interests of any bishop 
were concerned, he had, in some in- 
stances, ‘‘ worked it through”’ in a most 
peculiar manner. He did not know whe- 
ther, in the most palmy days of Toryism, 
the ‘‘ working-through ”’ system had been 
better understood or more vigorously car- 
ried out than on the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. The House would no doubt 
imagine, after what he had described, that 
the business of the Commission was not 
well carried out, but they could not pos- 
sibly be prepared for such a picture of 
carelessness, incompetence, and waste, as 
the revelations of its own witnesses exhi- 
bited by the regular valuator of the Com- 
mission! What did the House think of 
large church estates being sold without 
any valuation having been taken? What 
did they think of large estates having 
been bought without the common pre- 
caution of a survey? What did they 
think of works being executed without 
the Commissioners’ own architect giving 
any estimate of the expense? or what 
did they think of surveyors, architects, 
and other officers, being employed under 
the Commission for years without any 
N 
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arrangement whatever being made with|sioners; for he was the sun round whom 
them as to the remuneration which they | the whole system revolved. It was with 
were to receive? Accordingly their charges, | him not Ego et Rex meus, but Ego et 
when made, were disputed. Payment was|Episcopi mei. He had been from the 
delayed; and from the time of their ap-| commencement in head—in heart—in au. 
pointment down to the period when the| thority and in action the whole Commis. 
committee made their report, no settlements | sion. Everything was done by him. Did 
of the accounts had taken place. And | any one want to see the Commissioners? 
though a great effort was made to accom-| He could only have an interview with 
plish something that might be called a| the secretary. Did any one want to write 
settlement before the report of the Com-| to the Commissioners? The letter went 
mission came out, there was no evidence | through the secretary. Did any one send 
to show that even this was not accomplish- | a communication to the board? It was open- 
ed by a further sacrifice of the Church’s | ed by the secretary, who made it known as 
money, in satisfaction of what had been he thought fit. He arranged the business— 
already deemed unreasonable demands. | he framed the orders in council—he drew 
Now, considering the sacred purposes for | the Acts of Parliament—he selected the 
which the funds were destined, such mani- | subordinate functionaries and employés, 
festly unfaithful guardianship was highly | He was omniscient, omnipresent, and pe- 
reprehensible. It should be remembered ripatetic. Nothing could be done without 
that it was the treasury of the poor that| him. Did a prelate wish to sell an estate? 
these Ecclesiastical Commissioners had | He managed the order in council. Was 
squandered and exhausted. Nor was it | another to build a palace? He found the 
necessary that he should bring home to cash. Had the Commission got into a scrape 
them any intentional mal-administration or , by what is vulgarly temed a job? The secre- 
mal-appropriation of funds. He would say | try ‘‘ made things pleasant.’’ Was Parlia- 
nothing on that head, either of condemna- | ment to be mystified as to episcopal in- 
tion or acquittal. It was sufficient forhim to comes? The secretary ‘‘ cooked the ac- 
show that the attendance of the bishops at counts.” Was there a debate in the 
the board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners | Lords? The secretary culled the facts for 
so constantly and regularly as to obtain a the archbishop. Was an awkward ques- 
proper knowledge of the business of the tion to be asked in the Commons? He 
board, was wholly incompatible with the prompted the Prime Minister. He never 
discharge of their ecclesiastical duties. It gave notice of any question which he 
had been said that they attended only was about to put to the Minister in the 
when something relating especially to House, but he saw on the following morn- 
themselves was going on. To a certain ing the usual paragraph in the newspapers, 
extent that was true—the majority of the under the head of Court Cireular—* The 
bench could only give an occasional atten-| Secretary to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
dance, and it became, not unnaturally, | sioners had an interview yesterday with 
an interested one. The board met only the First Minister at his official residence 
once a week, and business was then gone in Downing-street.”” He wished to speak 
through sufficient for a month. It was of the secretaryship, as it had an inevitable 
impossible for the Commissioners under | tendency to become, under the trials and 
such circumstances to understand the bu- temptations of such an office, so circum- 
siness. The Bishop of London said, that  stanced, rather than of the individual in his 
there was only one person perfectly and individual capacity who lately filled it. It 
sufficiently acquainted with the business of had been said, that the history of nations 
the Commission; and that one person was | was the history of the celebrated men whom 
the Secretary, who became practically the | they produced. And of the Ecclesiastical 
whole Commission. He (Mr. Horsman) felt Commission it might in like manner be 
that he owed some apology to the House | said, that its history was the history of its 
for having dwelt so long upon the composi-_ first and hitherto only secretary. He was 
tion and management of the Commission, | the whole Commissioner, and now he would 
without having before alluded to its most show what a dignified body it had been, or 
important functionary, the Secretary. Now, | rather what an undignified body—what & 
however, it was necessary that he should caricature it had been of imbecility and 
inform the House that the Ecclesiastical | helplessness, in the hands of its own subor- 
Commissioners had a secretary, or rather dinate. As he had before said, the Eccle- 
that the secretary had a board of commis- | siastical Commission had property in every 
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diocese in England. It had a great deal 
of business necessarily connected with that 
property, and especially of legal business. 
And the responsibility of all this business 
devolved upon the secretary. And he was 
yested with a large discretion in the ap- 
pointment of gentlemen to fill the important 
and lucrative offices of solicitor and counsel 
to the Commission; and the first proof of 
undoubted genius which he gave was in 
filling all these posts with his own relations. 
The hon. Member for Malton was the first 
who found out and called attention to the 
fact, that he was on one occasion plunging 
the Commission unnecessarily into litiga- 
tion; and he imagined that he discovered a 
family interest in the excitement to litiga- 
tion, for when the case came to be consid- 
ered, there was a gathering of the whole 
clan Murray. There was, first, Mr. Charles 
Knight Murray, who, representing the 
Commission, appeared as promoter, and 
really plaintiff in the cause. Then there was 
Mr. Murray secundus, attorney or solicitor; 
and then there was Mr. Murray tertius, 
who made his appearance in wig and gown 
as counsel. Now, seeing that the disputes 
in such a business as the Commission must 
be numerous, and the wear and tear on 
the secretary most cruel, they could not 
be surprised at his calling in, to share the 
responsibility and the emolument of the 
office, those on whom his heart could best 
rely. He exhibited in that respect only a 
weakness which had possessed many great 
men in all times and countries. But the 
question for the House to ask was this—was 
there or was there not any truth in the sus- 
picion that the secretary of the Commission 
plunged it into litigation for the purpose of 
aiding his own relations ? That question 
was not fairly investigated. No one could 
doubt that it was not properly investigated 
before the Commission. But the secretary 
was a very fortunate as well as a very ac- 
tive man. He found friends where he did 
not know them, and his virtue was re- 
warded where he least expected it. A 
most remarkable instance of this occurred 
with regard to the tenure of his own 
office. In the year 1836 -he was ap- 
pointed secretary; but when he came be- 
fore the Committee of that House two 
years ago, he astonished the Members 
with the announcement that he was not the 
servant of the public, holding his office 
at the public pleasure, but that he held 
it by Act of Parliament during his life. 
It then appeared, that in an Act that was 
passed in 1840, to carry out the fourth 
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report of the Commissioners of Church 
Inquiry with regard to cathedrals and col- 
legiate churches, and which had no more 
to do with the seerctaryship of the Ecelesi- 
astical Commissioners than with the beard 
of the Great Mogul, a clause had been in- 
serted, by which he was appointed treasurer 
and secretary, and his tenure of office 
changed from being ‘‘ during pleasure”’ 
to ‘‘during life.’”’ How that extraordi- 
nary change happened, no one had the 
least idea or means of telling. The Bishop 
of London, who was next in authority and 
omniscience to the secretary, knew nothing 
about it. The secretary himself was as 
innocent as one of his own babes. The 
idea of converting his terminable appoint- 
ment into a perpetuity, had never been 
mooted at the board, or apparently entered 
the mind of a single Commissioner; yet so 
it was. Words had been slipped into the 
Act, in one of its very latest stages in the 
House of Lords, which conferred the office 
of secretary for life; but how it came 
there, or by whom inserted, remained as 
much a mystery to the secretary as to the 
Committee and to the world; and to the 
present moment that gentleman was in a 
painful state of ignorance as to the identity 
of his unknown benefactor. This was 
another instance of the business-like ca- 
pacity and vigilance of the episcopal board; 
but it was trifling in comparison with what 
he had now to tell. He begged to call the 
attention of the hon. Member for Montrose 
to what he was now about to say; and if it 
did not make every hair on his head stand 
on end, he was no longer the man he used 
to be. What would the House and the hon. 
Member for Montrose think when he told 
them that this board of episcopal trustees, 
charged with the administration of large 
funds—of enormous funds—which were des- 
tined to be applied to the most sacred of 
purposes, took no cognisance whatever of 
the receipt or disbursement of those im- 
mense sums of which they stood charged 
as the recipients? Yet such was the fact. 
From 1836 to 1845 they kept no accounts. 
They had no knowledge. They exercised 
no supervision. They asked no questions. 
They instituted no control. They had no 
audit of the immense sums of money that 
went into or were taken out of the funds 
entrusted to their charge. Such was ac- 
tually the fact from 1836 to 1845. He 
saw a right hon. Commissioner opposite 
shake his head. But on what authority 
was he making the statement? On the 
evidence taken before the Committee of 
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the House. He took the fact from the 
evidence of the omniscient secretary him- 
self, given before the Committee. He said 
before the Committee, that during the 
whole period he had mentioned, all the 
moneys received were paid into his bankers 
to his private account; and all the moneys 
paid out by the Commissioners were paid 
by his own private cheques. And having 
in that manner received all the proceeds 
into his own hands, and paid all disburse- 
ments by his own cheques, and all this 
without any supervision, control, or ques- 
tioning whatsoever by any party, the ba- 
lance remaining, if any did remain, which 


could be known only to the secretary, was | 


paid into the account of the Ecelesiasti- 
cal Commissioners in the Bank of England. 


But of course, under such a system, the | 


balance was likely to be small. It turned 
out that there was none worth mentioning. 
The extravagance of the Commissioners 
and the dexterity of the secretary took 
eare of that. So that during the whole of 
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upon himself were confided to the secre. 
tary’s own hands, it was quite clear that 
its object was entirely defeated, and its 
establishment was altogether delusive. But 
now he begged the House to pause and re- 
flect for a moment on the danger and the 
immense injury to the Church which that 
system, so long and uninterruptedly pur. 
sued, invited. Only let them consider what 
that fund was, and what was the object for 
which it was created. It was a great na- 
tional provision for the purest of all national 
purposes. Parliament had been suddenly 
aroused to the conviction that it had been 
long and lamentably negligent of the spi- 
ritual instruction of the people, and in the 
uncultured state of its wild and untaught 
masses it saw at once a peril and a re. 
proach. The conscience of the community 
had been awakened, and the necessity of 
an effort being made to reclaim their neg- 
lected millions from infidelity and tum 
them to Christianity, had been recognised 
and acknowledged. The darkness of vast 


the time that he had mentioned, all the | heathen localities had become the theme of 
monies of the Ecclesiastical Commission | manya meeting, and the burden of many 
were left entirely at the disposal of the la pulpit, and Christians of all denomina- 
secretary to do what he pleased with; and tions girded themselves to the new and 
the sums which passed thus through his | holy enterprise. The never-tiring zeal of 
hands during those nine years, for one | the Dissenters spurred the activity of the 
| Establishment. Our laymen stimulated 
one another. Our busiest merchants gave 
Such was the system till their time and their money, and many 
No thanks to the Commissioners | members of their families rejoiced in the 


purpose or another, could not amount in | 
the aggregate to much, if at all, less than | 
1,000,0000. 
1845. 
that the same system did not remain in occasion to devote themselves to that lofty 
operation until the year 1850. But in| and laborious work. The clergy toiled with 


1845 the secretary said that a new sys- 
tem had been established. It was owing 


to an accident that that new system was | the last. 
It turned out that the reason | 


founded. 
was this: the hon. Member for Paisley 
asked, in the year 1845, for a return of all 


parties subscribing to railway companies | 


for sums above 2,000/., and amongst the 
parties so returned, the secretary to the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners figured for no 


redoubled vigour, presenting a happy con- 
trast between the present generation and 
The bishops themselves handed 
round the begging-box, and stimulated the 
laity by their alms and exhortations. The 
effect was incredible. Since that Act had 
passed that House fifteen years ago, at the 
commencement of Church reform, more had 
been done for the spiritual advancement of 
the people than had been done during a cen- 





less a sum than 580,000/. That extraor- | tury before. Churches had been built, and 
dinary fact was brought under the notice of | congregations had sprung up as if out of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and they | the ground—the character of whole locali- 
then seemed for the first time to become | ties was changed—peace and _ tranquillity 
aware of the extraordinary and unlimited | took the place of riot and sedition; and 
power which the seeretary had over their the accents of prayer and thanksgiving 
funds; and then it was that another mode of | had been heard where all before had been 
making and receiving payments was adopt-| blasphemy and profaneness. The work 
ed. But it was only in consequence of that | was blessed. But the fountain-head, as 
accidental discovery that the new mode | far as material means could go, of all its 
was adopted, if indeed it were adopted at  blessedness as a great social and spiritual 
all. He said if it were adopted, because revolution, was intended to be that great 
| reservoir of wealth, of which the Legisla- 


if in the carrying out of the new system of | 
check or audit, the exercise of the check | ture had made the dignitaries of the Church 
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the guardians in Whitehall. 


the spring—the stay—the strength of all | 


these isolated and self-directed efforts. 
Every individual exertion was to be met 
by & proportionate grant from the parent 
institution. Every local movement was to 
be sustained by that arm. There was to 
be the life of every enterprise—the centre 
of every organistion—all for that object 
which possessed the minds of so many 
good men. For the furtherance of that 
single prayer, that its own poor might have 
the gospel preached to them, there was, in 
the creation of that national fund, well 
guarded and well distributed, a source of 
usefulness more inexhaustible and more 
blessed than any that human agency could 
decree. With the full knowledge of all 
this, Parliament deliberately, advisedly, 
and solemnly placed the administration 
of those ecclesiastical funds in the hands 
of the highest dignitaries of the Church. 
With the full knowledge of the solemn 
duties attached, these dignitaries not 
only accepted but claimed the guardian- 
ship of these funds. They claimed it as 
in accordance with the nature of their high 
office. They claimed it as a fund so pre- 
cious that only in the hands of the digni- 
taries of the Church could it be safe. A 
part even of the episcopal bench was not con- 
sidered good security—the whole body was 
admitted to share in that holy guardian- 
ship. Laymen were not to be trusted. 
Laymen of the highest character, selected 
with the greatest care by the Ministers, 
and surrounded by all those guards and 
securities which experience has rendered 
efficient in our public offices—even such a 
board is, at this moment, scouted by the 
dignitaries of the Church. And yet they, 
having by this excess of zeal got the fund 
into their hands, carelessly and unscrupu- 
lously cast it, as if the souls’ welfare of a 
whole people were of no more account with 
them than so much dirt, not to a board of 
selected laymen, but to a single layman— 
a man of no public standing—a subordi- 
nate in their own office, and without a single 
one of the precautions against fraud or in- 
Jury which any man of common sense, or 
common feeling, or conscience, would be 
ashamed to dispense with in the affairs of 
his humblest neighbour, who had en- 
trusted his interests to his keeping. And 
the House would not be surprised to 
find that from such a system, or rather 
from such an absence of all system, from 
such a mode of carrying on business, the 
usual consequence had followed. His his- 
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happily drawing to a close. It was not a 
very grateful subject for a churchman to 
dwell upon—it was rather a humiliat- 
ing one. He had only now to state these 
two additional facts, which completed the 
catastrophe which every practical and ex- 
perienced man in the House must have an- 
ticipated as the natural result of business ill 
administered, and confidence much mis- 
placed. The two facts were these :— 
About three years ago it was intimated to 
the public that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion was bankrupt; and about three months 
ago it was notified to the First Minister of 
the Crown that the secretary had run away 
with all the money he could lay his hands 
on. Now, that catastrophe appeared to 
him as much a matter of course, and as 
inevitable, as the happy conclusion which 
usually winds up a novel. The two mat- 
ters —the bankruptcy of the Commission 
and the running away of the secretary— 
need not astonish any one who knew the 
world, or knew the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. But he believed that the latter 
untoward event, the elopement of the be- 
loved secretary, had thrown his episcopal 
friends into a state of great consternation, 
and the shock had been even felt over the 
way, in Downing-street. But of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the last oc- 
currence, the public had as yet very 
little knowledge. The circumstance of the 
elopement of the secretary had been kept 
secret, most secret. No successor had 
been appointed as yet, and not even a va- 
eancy declared; but the public had learnt, 
through the usual vehicles of public in- 
telligence. that a large sum of money had 
disappeared, and that the secretary and 
treasurer of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion had disappeared along with it. He 
would take that opportunity of asking 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, or perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who usually took the management 
of ecclesiastical affairs in the House would 
inform him, whether it were true that the 
late secretary and treasurer of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission had left the country ? 
Whether or not he had created defalea- 
tions in the funds of the Commission ? 
What was the amount of those defal- 
cations? Whether any steps had been 
taken to recover the money from the 
late secretary, or from any other par- 
ties? And, if recovery from him were 
hopeless, whether the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had asked to be allowed to 
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make up the loss out of their own pockets? 
The circumstances which he had stated, 
except the last, which was of very recent 
occurrence, he had taken from the evidence 
given by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
themselves, or their subordinates, before 
the Committee of the House of Commons; 
and he begged now to draw the attention of 
the House to the character and proceedings 
of that Committee, for they were extremely | 
important. That Committee was nominated, | 
by an arrangement, as he had been given | 
to understand, between the hon. Gentleman 

the Member for Malton, who moved for it, | 
the Government, and the Ecclesiastical | 
Commissioners. And when it was first | 
appointed, it was granted, as he had been 

informed, upon two conditions. That, 

however, he was not competent to assert 

positively, as of his own knowledge. He 

merely said that he had been so informed, 

and he spoke in the presence of those who | 
could correct him if he were wrong. 
He was told that at the time of its ap- 
pointment, it was understood that it was 
grauted upon these two conditions. In the 
first place, it was to be taken without discus- 
sion; and in the next, the names of the 
members appointed to form it should be 
submitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and were to be approved of by him. As to 
the first of these conditions, he was in great 
doubt. As to the second, he believed he 
was correctly informed. [Mr. J. E. Dent- 
son expressed dissent. ] Did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Malton mean to say he was wrong 
in both? The first condition was imma- 
terial; but as to the second, unless he 
heard a distinct contradiction to the fact 
that night in the House, he should say that 
he had fair grounds for believing it. And 
he was much surprised to hear the hon. 
Member for Malton cast any doubt upon it. 
But, at all events, he spoke under correc- 
tion. He could have no knowledge of the 
facts himself. But he believed, to the pre- 
sent moment, that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, or parties acting on their be- 
half, had the names of the Committee sub- 
mitted to them, and were parties to their 
appointment upon it. But of this fact, at 
all events, there could be no doubt, that 
every Ecclesiastical Commissioner in the 
House was placed upon the Committee. 
Charges were made against the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. A Committee was 
appointed to investigate those charges; 
and five Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
named upon the Committee, as judges, to 
conduct the inquiry into their own proceed- 
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ings. He stated that fact as a most im. 
portant one. He was not complaining of 
the fact—-he was stating it for reasons 
which the House would immediately per- 
ceive. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford was 
on the Committee. The noble Lord the 
Member for Hertford was also a member, 
Two Cabinet Ministers were members of 
it; and its chairman, who drew up the re- 
port, was the brother of a prelate. In 
short, that Committee (and that was what 
he was anxious to show) was composed of 
gentlemen of high standing, great expe- 
rience, and established character and influ- 
ence in the House. It was also composed of 
Gentlemen whom no one could possibly aec- 
cuse of being unfairly disposed towards the 
Commissioners. If any one could accuse them 
of views of any particular tendency or bias, 
it must be of bias to the side of the Ecele- 
siastical Commissioners, and not against 
them. Well, then, the Committee so con- 
stituted conducted the inquiry through two 
Sessions. They then come toa unanimous 
resolution condemning the management 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and re- 
commending the appointment of paid com- 
missioners to take charge of the temporali- 
ties under its control. That was the unani- 
mous report of the Committee. There was 
another question respecting the number of 
paid commissioners, about which they were 
not quite so unanimous. They were 
unanimous as to the payment of the 
commissioners, but their number was a 
subject of some difference in the Commit- 
tee. He was present and took part in the 
discussion, and he believed the feeling of 
the Committee was nearly unanimous, even 
for the resolution. But the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Member for the 
University of Oxford, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield, differed as to the 
proper number of paid commissioners. Five 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were present; 
they gave strength to the unanimity of the 
Committee as to the propriety of appoint- 
ing paid commissioners. Two of them were 
also Cabinet Ministers; and on a subsequent 
day one of those Cabinet Ministers voted 
for the appointment of three paid commis- 
sioners. The right hon. Gentleman who 
was more directly engaged in the carrying 
through of Ecclesiastical Bills was not pre- 
sent; but as he had voted for the first part, 
namely, the recommendation of paid com- 
missioners, he (Mr. Horsman) presumed if 
he had been present, he would have voted 
for the second arrangement. However, the 
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Committee agreed as a whole upon the ap- 
pointment of three paid commissioners, in 
whose hands the management of the tem- 
poralities of the Church should be placed. 
And this was the point of difference be- 


tween the Committee and the episcopal | 
bench. The Bishop of London had always | 


wished to have one paid commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Government, to be added to 
the unpaid commissioners. The Commit- 
tee wished to have three. He (Mr. Hors- 
man) felt very strongly that the Bishop of 
London would have more power given to 
the bench of bishops by his proposition 
than they had at present; for all the power 
which now exists would then be left in the 
hands of the bishops, but all the responsi- 
bility would be thrown upon the one paid 
individual. If, on the other hand, there 
were a board of three paid commissioners, 
they would supersede altogether the com- 
missioners of the episcopal board; and there 
would be also the very important improve- 
ment that, instead of having only one 
board day in the week, and persons 
calling upon any other day finding none 
but subordinates to give them any in- 
formation, there would be principals al- 
ways present, and any person could com- 
municate at once with the responsible per- 


sons, as in all the other departments of the 


State. This was, therefore, the difference 
between the resolution which he had moved, 
and that proposed by the members of the 
episcopal bench. They wished to retain 
the power in their own hands, but to have 
an additional functionary added, on whom 
the responsibility should be thrown; while 
he and those who thought with him wished 
to supersede them in their power, as re- 
garded the pecuniary affairs of the commis- 
sion, by the appointment of three paid com- 
missioners. That being his object, he 
brought forward his present Motion for 
this reason; because the view which 
he had taken being the view of the 
Committee and of Government—being at 
least the view which was voted for by one 
Member of the Cabinet, and approved of, 
as he supposed, by the others—it being also 
obvious that there was another party at- 
tempting to defeat the recommendations of 
the Committee—he had been fearful lest 
the Bill which had been last year intro- 
duced should make its appearance again. 
He would, therefore, state the position in 
which they would find themselves should 
that contingency take place. It had been 
already agreed that three paid commis- 
sioners should be appointed, one to be no- 
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minated by the Archbishsp of Canterbury. 
To that arrangement, he, acting with the 
other members of the Committee, had 
agreed; but his agreeing that one of the 


Commission. 


| three commissioners should be nominated 


by the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
quite different from the archbishop nomi- 
nating one out of two; and yet, when the 
Bill came into the House, it appeared that 
such was to be the privilege of the arch- 
bishop. The promoters of this arrange- 
ment affected to take the management of 
the estates out of the hands of the Com- 
missioners by means of an Estates Com- 
mittee. Now, what was the composition 
of that Committee? It consisted of eight 
members—four of them nominal and irre- 
sponsible, and four working members. Of 
the first class were the two Cabinet Min- 
isters, who could not of course be expected 
to attend to the duties of such business, 
and two unpaid laymen, who were not 
likely, as universal experience had proved, 
to devote much of their time to the duties 
of this office. Four working members 
were therefore left. Who were they? 
Why, two paid commissioners, one of them 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and two bishops. This, then, was the ac- 
tual board. The two bishops, selected by 
the bench of bishops, were likely to give 
a pretty close attendance, and from the 
archbishop’s commissioner a pretty sedu- 
lous attendance would be expected like- 
wise. Therefore, there were the two bi- 
shops and the archbishop’s commissioner 
against the Government commissioner. 
How was it possible for any Bill to be 
introduced to the House more at variance 
with the object of the recommendation of 
the Committee, and more wisely devised to 
give more power to the prelates than they 
had before ? He had been anxious, therefore, 
not having heard of any measure to be in- 
troduced, to secure a declaration on the 
part of the House as to whether they were 
prepared to support the recommendations 
of the Committee, and he asked them to 
consider in what form the question came 
before them. This Commission had not 
exercised efficiently one single duty. As 
trustees of public monies, the trust had at one 
time kept no accounts—had no checks, and 
no audit. As guardians of church estates, 
they had trifled with the responsibilities of 
guardianship, selling lands without any au- 
thorised valuation, buying large estates 
without any previous survey, and employing 
agents and subordinates without any stipu- 
lation or agreement as to terms of remune- 
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ration. Their orders in council were framed 
upon incorrect statements. Into their Acts 
of Parliament provisions were smuggled of 
which they had no knowledge. They had 
given great dissatisfaction to the clergy 
—they had inflicted great loss and injury 
on the Church. Places of worship had 
been built in many populous districts in 
reliance upon their aid; but they were 
bankrupt, and could not fulfil their ob- 
ligations. Their chancellor of the exche- 
quer had run away with the money; and, 
to sum up all, a Parliamentary Committee, 
composed of their own friends, and examin- 
ing theirown witnesses, had not had one word 
to say in their favour; but, passing a vote 
of censure on their proceedings, had una- 
nimously recommended a change in their 
administration as indispensable to the in- 
terests both of the Church and of the pub- 
lic. He would not weaken the effect of 
these facts by any comment of hisown. He 
knew not what official answer they might re- 
ceive, but he believed that the duty of every 
man in that House was very plain, and not 
to be mistaken; and that whatever might 
be the character in which they professed 
to act here, whether as guardians of the 
public interests, as protectors of the poor, 
as upholders of our ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, or as friends of Christianity, and 
of all which could advance its blessed pro- 
gress — they were called on, promptly 
and efficiently, by a declaration of opinion 
which could not be mistaken, to put an 
end to a state of things alike discreditable 
to the Church, and injurious to the inter- 
ests of true religion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a Committee of this House, to which 
was entrusted an inquiry into the composition 
and management of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, having recommended the appointment of 
three paid Commissioners for the management of 
the property under the Commission, it is expedient 
that effect be given to that recommendation.” 


Sir G. GREY said, that he would not 
follow the hon. Gentleman through the 
history of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
which he had stated this evening with 
greater accuracy than on former occa- 
sions. The original Commission was, as 
the hon. Gentleman had clearly stated 
to-night, a Commission simply of inquiry, 
and limited to a small number of members. 
To the present Commission was confided 
the duty, not of inquiry, but of the ad- 
ministration of funds in accordance with 
rules laid down by Act of Parliament. 
Now as to the composition of the Commis- 
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sion, he (Sir G. Grey) had expressed his 
opinion in this House, and he was pre- 
pared to repeat the expression of that 
opinion in the terms used in the report 
of the Committee—a report in which he, 
as a member, concurred—that the number 
of members composing the Commission was 
too large for the convenient transaction of 
much of the business entrusted to it; that 
though the breaking up of the original 
body had involved a great improvement 
upon the early practice of the Commission, 
still that there was a want of regular and 
systematic attention to business, which a 
more direct responsibility pressing upon 
the members would naturally tend to se- 
eure. The Committee thus pointed out 
the defects which they conceived to exist 
in the constitution of the Commission; and 
he concurred in the recommendations of 
that Committee—recommendations, how- 
ever, which the hon. Gentleman had not 
quite correctly described. In his (Sir G. 
Grey’s) opinion, the larger was the body 
of which a commission consisted, the more 
irresponsible was each individual member. 
The composition of the Commission had, 
he thought, an inevitable tendency to 
throw into the hands of the secretary a 
greater share in the transaction of business, 
without imposing upon him a corresponding 
share of responsibility, than was warranted 
by the nature and importance of the affairs 
to be transacted. He had, therefore, been 
prepared to concur in a proposition for the 
alteration in the Commission. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, had 
alluded to a Bill introduced into the 
House in 1847, the object of which was, 
by the appointment of a paid commission- 
er, who should be a Member of the Es- 
tates Committee, and whose concurrence 
should be necessary to make valid any act 
of that body, to concentrate the responsi- 
bility in the hands of such commissioner, 
and to withdraw the business connected 
with property to a great extent from the 
general commission. There was a great 
deal of business then before Parliament, 
and it was obvious that the Bill would 
be strongly opposed. It was then that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mal- 
ton gave notice of a Motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Committe to inquire into 
the constitution of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. His (Sir G. Grey’s) noble Friend 
near him stated, that in abandoning the 
Bill for the Session, he would accede to 
the Motion for a Committee of Inquiry; 
and that Committee was appointed. And 
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now, having alluded to that Committee, he 
(Sir G. Grey) would give the most direct 
and unqualified contradiction to two asser- 
tions which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cockermouth had made. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that the Committee was 
granted upon two conditions—the one be- 
ing that no discussion should take place 
in the House on the matter, and the se- 
cond being that the names of the Members 
of the Committee should be approved of 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Now, 
this was the first time that he (Sir G. 
Grey) had ever heard of such conditions. 
He had never before heard of either of 
them, and he utterly disbelieved that they 
‘had any existence whatever, except in the 
fertile imagination of the hon. Gentleman. 
As to the appointment of the Committee, 
he (Sir G. Grey) had hardly thought of it 
from that time to this ; but his rceollection 
of what took place was confirmed by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Malton 
behind him. No discussion took place 
simply to facilitate the immediate appoint- 
ment of the Committee, the notice for 
which stood after other notices on the pa- 
per, and could not, therefore, have been at 
once brought on in any other way. The 
object of so nominating the Committee was 
merely to prevent the subject from being 
postponed to a future and a very indefinite 
day; and it was on that account, and on 
that account alone, that his hon. Friend 
had consented to the appointment of the 
Committee without discussion. So far from 
the want of discussion being made a con- 
dition to the granting of the Motion, the 
question was not discussed in order that 
the appointment of the Committee might 
not be indefinitely postponed. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cockermouth 
did not then state one word of objection to 
the arrangement. It was an unworthy 
suggestion for the hon. Gentleman to have 
now made—[Mr. Horsman: Hear, hear! | 
—and an unworthy one for the hon. Gentle- 
man now to repeat, as by his cheer he ap- 
peared todo. He (Sir G. Grey) was not 
prepared to follow the hon. Gentleman 
through all the charges which he had 
made against the administration of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission. Should an an- 
swer be deemed necessary for the vindica- 
tion of these Commissioners, there were 
others in the House more conversant than 
he was with the details of the administra- 
tion in question, and who could, therefore, 
state what they thought necessary for the 
Vindication of the character of the Com- 
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missioners. He knew that the composition 
of the Commission was inconvenient, leading 
to irregularity in the discharge of business, 
and to an undue share of confidence being 
placed in the secretary —a confidence 
which had certainly been abused, the sec- 
retary being guilty of a defaleation to the 
amount of 6,000/. or 7,000/. He was glad 
of an opportunity of stating the amount, 
because very exaggerated reports existed 
with regard to it. He had been asked 
whether it did not amount to 70,0001. 
He could only reply, that the sum was un- 
der 7,000., he believed about 6,500/. The 
hon. Gentleman stated, that the greatest 
secrecy had been observed respecting these 
transactions. Now, he (Sir G. Grey) was 
not aware that any steps had been taken 
to preserve secrecy in the matter. A 
committee had been appointed by the 
Commissioners to investigate the affair, 
and immediate measures were taken to 
secure whatever property of the secretary 
could be made available to diminish the 
loss. For this purpose the services of the 
solicitors to the Treasury were placed at the 
disposal of the Commissioners. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated, that no declaration 
of vacancy in the secretaryship had been 
made. He was not aware that any such 
declaration was necessary. No new ap- 
pointment had taken place, because it was 
not intended—and in this determination 
the Government quite coincided with the 
Commission—it was not intended to fill up 
the joint office of secretary and treasurer. 
A Bill was now before Parliament, pro- 
viding for the repeal of the clause un- 
advisedly passed sanctioning this junction 
of offices; and, until Parliament should 
have had an opportunity of considering 
whether that clause ought to be repealed, 
no new appointment would take place. 
No step would be taken by the Commis- 
sioners which could fetter the free dis- 
cussion of the question. Concurring, as 
he did, with much of what had been said 
by the hon. Gentleman as to the inex- 
pediency of the constitution of the Com- 
mission, he did so without concurring in 
the sarcasms against the credit of members 
of the Commission which the hon. Gentle- 
man had seen fit to indulge in. He hoped, 
on the contrary, that the good taste of the 
hon. Gentleman himself would convince 
him, on reflection, that he had acted un- 
generously in talking about the bishops 
having sent round the begging-box, and 
sought for subscriptions to which they con- 
tributed nothing themselves. With respect 
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to some of these right rev. prelates, and 
he particularly alluded to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London, they had contributed, and that 
most munificently, to the erection of 
churches, and other objects for which sub- 
scriptions were set on foot. With regard, 
also, to the appropriation of the funds 
placed in the hands of the Commission, the 
hon. Gentleman dealt rather in romance 
than reality. The object for which these 
funds were applied was the augmentation 
of small benefices; and he believed that, 


in fulfilment of that object, the Commission | 
had been productive of an immense de- | 


gree of good. Returns of the appropria- 
tion of these funds, and of the number 
of these augmented benefices, were before 
the House. It was unnecessary for him, 
therefore, to state the amount of these 
augmentations, and the number of clergy- 
men now, through the agency of the Com- 
mission, labouring in populous districts 
and remote parts of the country formerly 
inadequately supplied with the means of 
spiritual instruction. That there was still 


room for improvement in the proceed- 
ings of the Commission, he admitted. 
Every precaution ought to be taken to en- 
sure the best possible administration of 


the funds entrusted to their charge. As 
to the proceedings of the Committee, 


he must be allowed to correct one mis- | 
He had | 
begun by alluding to the alleged conditions | 
under which the appointment of the Com- | 
mittee was said to have taken place ; and | 
the whole tone of the hon. Gentleman’s | 
speech went to impugn the fairness and | 


statement of the hon. Gentleman. 


impartiality of the Committee. He stated 
that it comprised five Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and two Cabinet Ministers. 
He (Sir G. Grey) could find only four Ec- 
clesiatical Commissioners, two of them 
being Cabinet Ministers, who, indeed, the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think, were 
placed upon the Ecclesiastical Commission 
more for ornament than use. Now, as 
regarded the ordinary transaction of busi- 
ness, he (Sir G. Grey) admitted that it 
was impossible that either his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
himself could attend to the ordinary details 
of the business of the Commission of which 
they were ex-officio members, although, of 
course, they were ready to give their opin- 
ions upon any question of importance. 
But he hoped that the House would not 
run away with the idea that there were on 
the Committee five Ecclesiastical Commis- 
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sioners, and two Cabinet Ministers in ad- 
dition. [Mr. Horsman: There was also 
Mr. Nichol.] He admitted that he had 
overlooked the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. But, after all, there were only 
five, and not seven, out of the fifteen 
Members of the Committee; and of these, 
the hon. Gentleman was aware, there were 
some who had expressed their disapproval 
of the constitution of the Commission. 
How could he then argue that they would 
enter on the inquiry determined to sup- 
|port the Commission? Again, he said, 
there was one Member of the Committee, 
the chairman, who was the brother of a 
| prelate, and who might, therefore, it was 
contended, be acting under the influence of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman, in making these insinua- 
tions, had omitted to state, that, during 
| the first year when the Committee sat, 
| when it was engaged in taking the greater 
| part of the evidence which it collected, 
| the chairman was the noble Lord the Mem- 
| ber for Totness. 

Mr. HORSMAN: The chairman who 
drew up the report was the hon. Member 
for Malton. 
| Sin G. GREY: But the hon. Gentle. 
man did not dissent from the report, or ex- 
| press, until now, any doubt of itsimpartiality. 
| Well, but the hon. Gentleman stated that 
this Committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of a separate and distinct board, to 
be composed of three paid commissioners, 
to whom should be referred all business 
connected with the estates. Now, that 
was not the interpretation which he (Sir 
G. Grey) put upon the recommendation of 
the Committee. No doubt the Committee 
recommended a change in the composition 
of the Commission; that a considerable di- 
vision of duty should take place; that busi- 
ness of a more purely ecclesiastical nature 
should be separated from the management 
of the property; but that to the united 
body should be referred the ultimate de- 
cision of all questions—the small commit- 
tee managing in all its branches the pro- 
perty of the Commission, but still as a com- 
mittee. To show that this was intended to 
be a committee of the Commission, and 
not an independent body, he need only call 
the attention of the House to one of the 
paragraphs of the report. It was as fol- 
lows :— 


Commission. 





“ That three paid commissioners should be ap- 
pointed, two to be nominated by the Crown, and 
one by the Archbiship of Canterbury. That in 
order to constitute a quorum of the board, or of 
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the Committee for managing property, the pre- 
sence of one of the paid Members shall be neces- 


Therefore, he contended that the inten- 
tions of the Committee of the House of 
Commons were, that there should be 
formed a Committee of the Commission, 
and that to form a quorum of this Commit- 
tee the presence of one of the paid mem- | 
bers should be necessary. It was not in- | 
tended to supersede the Commission, but | 
to insure the better management of the | 
estates by the presence at the board of | 
men devoting their time and attention to 
the subject, and acting under the responsi- 
bility attaching to them as paid mem- 
bers of it. The hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth had stated that he (Sir G. Grey) 
had concurred in these recommenda- | 
tions. He had done so—he did so still— | 
—and the Bill introduced last year was 
founded substantially on the report of the 
Committee. But of that Bill the hon. 





Gentleman had not given a correct version. 
The Bill authorised the appointment of 
three Church Estate Commissioners—two 
to be appointed by the Crown, and one by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Now, he 
(Sir G. Grey) admitted that he thought 


that the Bill was defective in making the 
Committee too large. He thought it de- 
sirable to concentrate responsibility, and 
that, therefore, the Estate Committee 
should be a small body, who would give 
their entire attention to the subject. On 
further consideration, therefore, the Bill 
became the subject of modification, and 
his noble Friend near him had moved that 
the Bill be committed pro forma, in order 
to introduce alterations, which, it was 
thought, would improve the character of 
the measure: one of these alterations 
being intended to remedy the defect to 
which he had just alluded, and to reduce 
the number of the Estate Committee, and 
to provide that none of its acts should 
be valid unless concurred in by the paid 
Commissioner appointed by the Crown. 
It was also proposed in the original Bill 
that no report of the committee should be 
considered at the general board, unless in 
the presence of the paid Commissioner. 
In the Bill, as amended, it was proposed 
that no business of any kind should be 
transacted at the board unless in his pre- 
sence. With regard to the resolution 
moved by the hon. Gentleman, he hoped 
the House would not take such an un- 
usual step as to fetter themselves by the 
adoption of a resolution in reference to 
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the subject-matter of a Bill before the 
other House of Parliament, and which 
would, probably soon, come before this 
House. He thought that it would be in- 
expedient to anticipate the decision upon a 
point which would properly be considered 
in Committee on the Bill. When the Bill 
came before them, the hon. Gentleman 
would have an opportunity of taking the 
sense of the House, both on the principle 
and details of the measure. All he asked 
was, that the House should not come to 
any premature expression of opinion. He 
had now said all he felt necessary to say 
upon the Motion before the House; but he 
felt that he must add a word on a matter 
personal to himself. He was almost ashamed 
to allude to a letter which the hon. Gentle- 
man had written to his constituents at 
Cockermouth. He was glad, for the sake 
of the hon. Gentleman, that he did not 
deem it expedient or right to reiterate 
in that House, and in his presence, the 
charges which he thought it not unbe- 
coming to bring against him, in a letter 
published in a newspaper — charges of 
gross dishonesty and of wilful fraud in 
the conduct of the Bill of last Session. 
As the hon. Gentleman had not ventured 
to repeat that charge, he would not conde- 
scend to reply to it. But if he abstained 
from doing so, it was because he should 
not feel himself justified in entering into 
charges published only in the columns of a 
newspaper. He felt also that any hon. 
Member of experience in that House 
knew that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth must have drawn 
largely on his imagination in describing a 
scene which never could have taken place 
in passing the Bill, pro formd, through 
Committee. 

Mr. HUME thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had con- 
fined his reply to mere trifling, which was 
not worth noticing, passing over altogether 
those abuses which were charged, and 
ought long since to have been redressed. 
No less a sum than 128,000/. had been 
applied by this Commission to the benefit 
of the bishops, and only 93,0007. for the 
use of the poor clergy and the augmenta- 
tion of small livings; though it had been 
shown in that House that there were 20,000 
working curates whose incomes were only 
801. a year each. What he contended was, 
that this fund ought to be placed in the 
hands of laymen, who should be responsible 
to the Treasury, and not to the bishops, 
who were interested parties. The House 
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had resolved that the Bishop of Durham 
should have an income of 8,0001. a year; 
but it was reported that he received twice 
that amount, and it was the same with 
other prelates. If men in ordinary life 
appropriated to themselves property be- 
longing to others, they would be brought 
before the courts of justice; but when bi- 
shops were guilty of such conduct, they 
found men on all sides ready to get up and 
defend them. The right hon. Baronet, 
however, did not attempt to defend them ; 
he admitted the present administration of 
the fund was wrong. He hoped Ministers 
would be more successful this year in pass- 
ing their Bill, than they had been in former 
years. For his own part, he felt obliged 
to his hon. Friend the Member for Cocker- 
mouth, and so, he was sure, did the coun- 
try, for the manner in which he had fol- 
lowed up this subject, and made himself 
master of it; and he hoped he would per- 
severe until he succeeded in putting an end 
to the abuses which existed. Twenty-five 
years ago, when he (Mr. Hume) attempted 
to overhaul the Church, and see justice 
done, he well remembered what an outery 
was raised against him. He was pro- 
claimed by the clergy as an atheist, and as 
a man unworthy to be recognised in so- 


ciety, and all this was done to cloak and 


cover over their own abuses. These de- 
nunciations had no effect on him, and he 
hoped his hon. Friend would treat them 
with equal contempt, and consider that 
abuse from such quarters was praise. They 
had abolished sinecures in the Army and 
the Navy: why should they be permitted 
in the Church ?—why should not the funds 
set apart for religious purposes be applied 
to those purposes, and not to the enriching 
of bishops and clerical sinecurists ? 

Mr. AGLIONBY promised to give full 
expression to his views on this most im- 
portant subject when the Bill introduced 
into the House of Lords should have come 
down for the consideration of hon. Mem- 
bers of that House. He contended that 
the public were much indebted to the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth for having 
brought this question forward on the pre- 
sent and former occasions, because it was 
impossible that too much attention could 
be paid to the management of a large 
amount of property vested in the hands 
of the Commissioners, of which very little 
was publicly known, and probably much 
less would have been known, either as to 
the property itself or the mode of its man- 
agement, had it not been for the hon. 
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Member for Cockermouth and other hon. 
Members, who had moved for inquiries in 
that House. It was, however, matter of 
regret that there should have been any- 
thing like personal matter imported into 
the debate, and that the manner of the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department should have in- 
dicated a little soreness at something 
which had appeared in a letter written by 
his (Mr. Aglionby’s) hon. Colleague, that 
had appeared in the newspaper, and in 
which, it was fairly to be presumed, that 
hon. Gentleman had stated facts, knowing 
the consequences, and believing what he 
published to be true. His hon. Colleague 
was perfectly able to defend himself, and 
doubtless he would do so; but in the mean- 
time it was to be regretted that the right 
hon. Baronet had, in alluding to the sub- 
ject, used expressions for which in all pro- 
bability he would himself feel sorry. 

Lord J. RUSSELL: A Cabinet Minis- 
ister cannot be sorry for his expressions. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he did not know 
for what a Cabinet Minister felt sorrow; 
but if ever it was felt by a right hon. Gen- 
tleman holding that office, this was the 
occasion for him to evince it. The expres- 
sion used by the right hon. Baronet was a 
strong one. It was, that the hon. Member 
for Cockermouth had drawn upon his fer- 
tile imagination for some of his statements. 
Now, the allegation of his hon. Colleague 
was this: that the Committee had been 
granted on two conditions: first, that there 
should be no discussion at the time of ap- 
pointing it; and, next, that the name of 
the Committee should be submitted to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for approval. 
The right hon. Baronet had admitted, with 
reference to the former, that the Commit- 
tee were appointed without any discussion, 
in consequence of the lateness of the Ses- 
sion, and that it was intended they should 
be appointed without any discussion; and, 
therefore, as far as that point was con- 
cerned, his hon. Colleague had not drawn 
upon his fertile imagination for his facts. 
The right hon. Baronet, with reference to 
the second point, had said, not that the 
names were not submitted, but that he did 
not know of their being submitted to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It was mani- 
fest from some portions of the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet, that he had mis- 
understood the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth, for that hon. Member had not in- 
tended by any of his observations to re- 
present the Commitiee as an unfair Com- 
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mittee. He had stated its constitution, | mission was instituted, the feelings in the 
its numbers, and how many of its Mem- country would have been such that there 
bers were connected, eitheir directly or by would have been no Commission at all— 
feeling, with the Church; and he argued | that the large amount of church property 
that the very circumstance of so many | would never have been invested in their 
Members having no bias against the Church, hands, because anything more perilous and 
and being still unanimously in favour of unfortunate than to lock up such a quan- 
the report they adopted, imparted to that tity of property in the hands of any Eccle- 
report a consideration and a weight with siastical Commission could not be conceived. 
the country, which it would not have pos- | If it were the best constituted Commission 
sessed had it emanated from a Committee in the world, it would be monstrous folly 
hostile to the Church. Again, the right | ever to put them in possession of property 
hon. Baronet was wrong when he said so extensive. The value of that property 
that his hon. Colleague had cast an unjus- | was at present about 1,000,000/., and for 
tifiable slur upon the bishops of the Church | aught that was known, it might increase 
in describing them as bishops going about to 9,000,000/. or 10,000,000/.; therefore 
with the begging-box. For what was the it was too vast and important to be man- 
evidence of the Bishop of St. Asaph? By aged by any Commission. 

question 1,104, the Bishop of St. Asaph) Sir H. WILLOUGHBY hoped the hon. 
was asked— | Gentleman would withdraw his Motion. He 


“ Considering the purposes for which the Eccle- 
siatical Commission was appointed, and the desire 
to increase the efficiency of the Church, would it 
not be desirable that all the revenues of the 
Church should be thrown into one common fund ? 
—I do not think it would; for there had been a 
greater increase in the staff of bishops than in 
any other department of the Church. 

“Do you think that an increase of bishops 
would tend to the diffusion of more spiritual in- 


| would remind his hon. Friend the Member 
_ for Malton, thatin respect tothe appointment 
_of the Committee, he, at the time, thought 
its composition was dangerous. He did 
not wish to undervalue the labours of that 
Committee, but the result had shown the 
| dangerous course of the system which had 
been pursued. There was the case of the 
secretary, who was afterwards found to be 


struction to the people ?—Yes. | P e 
“More than adding to the small clergy ?—Yes; Connected with railway speculations to a 


my opinion is that if there were more bishops, we large amount. He was connected by fa- 
should get a charitable fund for the poor clergy. | mily ties with the solicitor of the Commis- 
“How do you expect to attain that object ?— ' sion; and it came out that the secretary 


By our calling on the laity to subscribe funds for 


the purpose,” | was irremovable. It was not right that a 


| Commission entrusted with the administra- 
So that, although his hon. Friend’s mode | tion of so large an amount of real property 
of speech might be figurative, the sub- | should be so constituted. 
stance of it was not so far wrong. [Sir| Sir R. H. INGLIS observed, that one 
Grey: The bishops did not withhold their | of the hon. Members for Cockermouth had 
subscriptions.] He had not said that they come to the rescue of the other. The 
had. The right hon. Gentleman had con- | hon. Member for that borough who had 
tended, however, that this Motion was ill- last spoken, had said that such was the 
timed, as there was at this moment a Bill management—he had afterwards wittily 
on the subject before the other House of said mismanagement—of the Ecclesiasti- 
Parliament. ‘eal Commission, that it might be expected 
Sir G. GREY: What I said was, that, ultimately to get control of property to the 
considering the matter to be one of detail, amount of 9,000,0000. or 10,060,0000. 
I thought it would be more in accordance Now he (Sir R. H. Inglis) apprehended 
with Parliamentary use to wait until the that if the whole ecclesiastical revenues of 
Bill before the other House of Parliament | England, in the hands of churchmen, lay- 
should come down to this. - men, or corporations, were invested at one 
Mr. AGLIONBY said, that his hon.! moment in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Colleague had placed his notice of Motion | Commissioners, they would not amount to 
on the books before he was aware that a one-third of the sum the hon. Member had 
Bill had been introduced into the other! named. He was not there to defend the 
House, and before it was even known that | Ecclesiastical Commission; ever since its 
it would be brought forward there. The institution he had opposed it. He had al- 
more the question was discussed, the bet-| ways regretted it as a great violation of 
ter. The probability was, that had his|the rights of property vested in the 
hon. Colleague agitated it when the Com- | episcopal body, and in chapters and other 
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corporations, by the liberality, not of 
the State, or of kings, but of pri- 
vate individuals. He had not been the 
defender of the Commissioners or the 
Commission; but he should be ashamed to 
hear language such as that which had been 
addressed to the House by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth—language which he 
believed to be utterly unsubstantiated in 


fact, without rising and giving it an indig- | 


The Church had as much) 


nant denial. 
right to its property as any lay corporation 
had to theirs; and the duties towards the 
poor were as much the duties of each indi- 
vidual of society, as of the Church. 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth said, 
that the bishops had squandered and ex- 
hausted the treasures of the poor. [Mr. 
Horsman: Yes.] He (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
denied the assertion as emphatically as the 
hon. Member repeated it. The treasures 
of the poor had not been entrusted to the 
bishops of the Church, and they could not, 
therefore, have either exhausted or squan- 
dered them. The hon. Member also said, 
that the bishops had given out their exhor- 
tations for contributions. Did the hon. 
Member mean to say that they had given 
nothing but their exhortations ? 
did not mean that, his statement had no 


point: if he did mean that—if he did 
mean that the bishops exhorted others to 
give, and themselves gave nothing, his 


statement had no correctness. He (Sir 
R. H. Inglis) was now speaking in the 
presence of some of the members of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission; and he was 
prepared to state his personal belief in the 
fact, that in order to institute the bishop- 
ric of Manchester—whether, in the esti- 
mation of the hon. Member for Manches- 
ter, that was a large or a little boon, he 
could not say—in order to institute that 
bishopric sooner than the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners of their own powers were 
able to do, the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the present Bishop of London, and, he 
believed, the late Archbishop of York, had 
contributed a sum of money each which 
amounted in the aggregate to 2,5001. a 
year. The hon. Member for Cockermouth 
had been pleased to contrast the life of the 
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Member, however, forgot the altered con- 
stitution of society in the present day— 
that in the state of things which existed in 
England there were different ranks of so- 
ciety and different duties enjoined; but he 
defied the hon. Member for Cockermouth, 
as he had defied others before him, to 
point to a single period in the history of 
England since the country had enjoyed the 
first outlines of her existing constitution, 
in which the bishops had not held a promi- 
nent position as the first estate of the 
realm, and in which they had not as of 
right enjoyed their own property, as much 
as any layman in the land. His objection 


Commission. 


its tendency to convert the hierarchy of 
England, and, indeed, all the humbler 
members of the Establishment, into stipen- 
diaries. Such was the professed object of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, and such 
the object, he believed, of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth. Arcades ambo! 
The hon. Member for Montrose had said 
to-night, that twenty-five years ago he was 
the only Church reformer. [Mr. Hume: 
Not the only one.] He (Sir R. H. 
Inglis) protested against the arguments 
which the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
had directed against the institutions of the 
Church, and the individuals composing it. 
He had taken the hon. Member’s words 
down at the time, and he found they were, 
‘that the bishops will not withdraw their 
grasp from the property of the Church.” 
Did the hon. Member mean to say that the 
bishops had not a legal right to their own 
property—that they had not a statutable 
right to the property confided to them as 
bishops ? and did he mean that they should 
be made to withdraw their “‘ grasp” from 
their own property ? Whose property was 
it, if it were not theirs? He protested 
against this language, as also against the 
tendency of some legislative measures with 
respect to the Church; and he hoped that 
Her Majesty’s Government, with, he trust- 
ed, the assistance of the House, were pre- 
pared to resist the present Motion. He 
nevertheless felt, with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, that this Motion would not merit 


primitive bishop with that of the bishop of | the support of a single vote in that House; 
the present generation. Perhaps he would for, according to the usages of Parliament, 
draw a similar contrast between the life of | if a Bill on a particular subject were be- 
& primitive and a present layman. And if | fore one House, legislation on it was sus- 
they went back to the apostolic ages, the | pended until the measure had come before 
primitive Christians in the lowest rank of | the other. If the Motion were persevered 
life set an example which he believed every | in, he trusted it would be resisted; but he 
one would do well to follow. The hon. | hoped the hon. Member would adopt the 
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suggestion thrown out, and withdraw his 
Motion altogether. 

Mr. J. E. DENISON said, as the 
House had done him the honour, on his 
Motion, to grant a Committee to inquire 
into the composition and management of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, and as the 
Committee did him the honour to desire 
him to draw up the report, he felt that 
perhaps he had in some degree stopped short 
of his duty in not taking an opportunity to 
bring the whole matter before the House. 
But it was a case of difficulty, of great mag- 
nitude and importance; and as the Govern- 
ment had consented to take the matter into 
their own hands, and adopt the recommen- 
dation of the Committee, he felt he should 
best accomplish the object he had in view, 
and best discharge his duty both to the 
Committee and the House, by leaving the 
Government, which was really the proper 
medium for doing so, to carry the measure 
through the House. He endeavoured in 
that Committee to conduct the inquiry to 
the best of his ability—searching for the 
truth, at the same time desirous of not 
creating unnecessary personal annoyance 
to any one. As something had been 
said in the course of the debate, of the 
members of the Committee, he wished to 


say that he felt he owed a great obligation 
to the two right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
for the fairness and candour with which 
they entered into the inquiry, and the 
great services which they performed on 


the Committee. If he had erred in not 
bringing this matter forward, he had erred 
from an anxious wish to save the time of the 
House, of which he was at all times a zeal- 
ous economist. It was entirely contrary 
to his habits tomake a speech, merely for 
the sake of speaking. He believed that 
everything that was necessary would be 
done by the Government. Some ques- 
tions had been addressed to him by the 
two hon. Members for Cockermouth. The 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the sub- 
ject asked him whether, as regarded the 
composition of the Committee, a sort 
of bargain had been made that the 
subject should be introduced without dis- 
cussion; and he also asked him whether 
it was not another bargain that the 
names of the Committee should be sub- 
mitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury ? 
The right hon. Baronet has, I trust, ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of the House, 
the real interpretation of the bargain. The 
only bargain I made was this — “If you 
will give me the Committee as an unop- 
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posed Motion, and grant it to me to-day— 
as under other circumstances I should not 
be able to bring it on—I will not make any 
speech.” As to the second question, he 
should have answered it by giving it the 
most straightforward contradiction. But 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth had 
come to him from his place, and asked 
him whether he did not remember some- 
thing that took place in the lobby of 
the House that led him to make the state- 
ment that the names of the Committee 
were to be referred to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. As the hon. Gentleman 
stated that something of that kind had 
occurred, all he (Mr. Denison) could say 
was, that he would not speak positively, 
but only to the best of his recollection that 
nothing of the sort had occurred. He had 
asked his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government if he would be so kind as to 
refresh his recollection as to whether any 
reference of the names of the Committee 
was to be made to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He could state positively that he 
had no direct communication with the arch- 
bishop in regard to this Committee himself. 
His noble Friend said, he had positively no 
communication with the archbishop with re- 
gard to the names; and therefore what 
the channel of communication with the 
archbishop was, if such communication 
took place, he could not tell. He must 
say, that he should have thought he was 
not acting fairly by hon. Members if he had 
asked any Gentleman to enter into a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry which was to be bound 
by any restrictions whatever. He asked 
that House whether, in the course of the 
time he had had a seat in it, there was 
anything in his conduct that could lead 
them to suppose he was capable of acting 
in such a manner? He would go a step 
further. It had been said, that the Gen- 
tleman who was chairman of the Commit- 
tee was the brother of a prelate. He 
would ask, if any Gentleman in that House 
had observed anything in his conduct that 
could justify an imputation that any pri- 
vate or personal considerations would divert 
him from the straight path of duty ? It had 
also been said, that several members of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission had seats in the 
Committee. Now, in selecting the members 
of that Committee, he wished to have Gen- 
tlemen upon it who were cognisant of the 
subject, and he was anxious that Gentle- 
men connected with the Ecclesiastical 
Commission should take part in the in- 
quiry. He had confidence in the strength 
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of his case; and he would ask if it was not 
a great deal more satisfactory to that 
House, and to the country, that the report 
should emanate unanimously from a Com- 
mittee composed of all sides, and some of 
them members of the Commission, than if 
it had come from a Committee differently 
constituted. With regard to the subject 
which had been introduced to the notice of 
the House, he would pursue the course 
taken by others, and refrain from entering 
upon a discussion of it. He must state, 
however, that any Gentleman who dili- 
gently read the inquiry would find many 
painful facts-—many things that must ex- 
cite regret. It would be necessary to have 
a full discussion of the details of the Bill 
introduced into the other House when it 
came before them. He would, however, 
observe, that since the Committee sat, and 
since the report was made, two circum- 
stances of some importance had occurred. 
One had been referred to—the defalcation 
of the secretary. The Commission was so 
jealous of the funds committed to their 
charge, so scrupulous of the expenditure 
of every farthing, that they would not con- 
sent to have a Commissioner whose salary 
should be paid from the funds of the 
Church. He could not doubt that such 


a Commission intrusting large sums of 


money to an individual, would have 
taken those precautions to procure that 
proper amount of security which was al- 
ways expected from any persons into 
whose hands money was placed. He 
hoped, that this money of the Church 
would not be lost. There was another 
point to which he would refer. A Com- 
mission had been issued to inquire into 
and report on the better management of 
church property. He was given to un- 
derstand that the report of that Commis- 
sion would be laid on the table of the House 
that evening. He would for a moment as- 
sume that for the better conduct of these 
matters—for the proper management of the 
affairs of the Church—some central board, 
to act as an arbitrator and an umpire 
between the Church and the lessees, would 
be required. He would ask the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, 
whether it was possible that the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, as now constituted, could 
be that board of reference? He had no 
hesitation in saying that it was impossible. 
He must frankly tell the noble Lord, that 
if he proposed to have two Commissioners 
instead of three, though he would, of 
course, be ready to hear all the arguments 
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that might be urged, his impression was, 
that it was absolutely necessary they should 
have that full number of Commissioners; 
that there should be three, and no fewer, 
He trusted that, after what had occurred 
on both sides of the House, the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not think it necessary to ask 
the House to divide upon his Motion. 

Mr. MANGLES said, that having been 


Commission. 


‘frequently consulted by the hon. Member 


for Cockermouth with regard to this ques- 
tion, and knowing and appreciating the 
motives which actuated the hon. Member 
in the course he had taken, and feeling 
also that the hon. Member had not had 
fair quarter extended to him, he felt it in- 
cumbent on him to address a few observa- 
tions to the House. He had understood 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth dis- 
tinctly to speak of the constitution of the 
Committee, not as disparaging it, but rather 
as an argument d@ fortiori in support of 
the recommendations of its report. His 
hon. Friend had said, here was a Commit- 
tee composed of a certain number of mem- 
bers of the Ecclesiastical Commission, con- 
taining also some Ministers of State, with 
the chairman himself the brother of a right 
rev. prelate; and if such a body had any 
prejudices at all, they must fairly be sup- 
posed to have leanings towards the pro- 
ceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
And if such a Committee had come to the 
conclusion that it was absolutely necessary 
that three paid Commissioners should be 
added to the Ecclesiastical Commission, on 
whom the labour and responsibility should 
mainly depend, with regard to the admi- 
nistration of the property of the Church, 
it was surely a strong argument that any 
legislation contemplated by the Govern- 
ment should be based on such a recom- 
mendation. The hon. Baronet the Men- 
ber for the University of Oxford also had 
dealt rather hardly with the hon. Member 
for Cockermouth. The hon. Baronet, 
zealous friend as he was of the Established 
Church, could not be a warmer one than 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth, al- 
though they might differ with each other 
as to the best means of carrying out their 
common object. The views of the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth would increase 
the power, the means, and the efficiency of 
the working clergy of the Church; and he 
(Mr. Mangles) was sure that in these views 
he had the support not only of the work- 
ing clergy themselves, but also the good 
opinion and confidence of a very large ma- 
jority of the laymen of the Establishment. 
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Mr. HORSMAN wished to offer a very | ward were justified in mixing up personal 


few words in explanation. He had been 
asked by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of Oxford, if the bishops are 
not the proprietors of the property entrust- 
ed to their hands, who then are its pro- 
prietors ? He (Mr. Horsman’s) answer was, 
that they were not proprietors, but trustees 
—it was not the property of the bishops, 
but of the Church, meaning by that term 
the congregation of the people at large. 
The difference between the hon. Baronet 
and himself was simply this—the hon. Ba- 
ronet considered the bishops the masters of 
the Church; he (Mr. Horsman) considered 
them its servants. Now, he must say, that 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary 
and the hon. Member for Malton also, had 
shown considerable adroitness in endea- 
youring to lead the House away from the 
really important point before them. The 
right hon. Gentleman had noticed two 
points, which were both quite immaterial, 
and had misrepresented his (Mr. Hors- 
man’s) remarks. He said that he (Mr. 
Horsman) had impugned the character of 
the Members of the Committee, and stated 
that they went into the Committee with the 
intention not to do justice. Now, he must 
reply that he had said nothing of the sort. 
When he called upon the House to look 
at the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee, lie desired them to observe, at the 
same time, how that Committee was com- 
posed. It could not be said that it was a 
partial Committee, chosen from one party, 
and therefore not carrying the weight 
which a Committee of higher character 
would have done. What he said was, that 
the Committee was composed of Gentle- 
men of the highest character, of the great- 
est experience, and of the most established 
influence in Parliament; and that for those 
reasons its recommendations were entitled 
to more weight, because such a Committee 
could not be supposed to be hostile to the 
Commission. If he had not before express- 
ed himself correctly, he begged now to 
say that it would have been impossi- 
ble to select Gentlemen against whom it 
would be more difficult to found a charge. 
There was only another subject on which 
he would say a word, and it was in reply 
to what the right hon. Gentleman said as 
toa letter of his (Mr. Horsman’s). Now 
there was one very good reason why he 
(Mr. Horsman) should not in his opening 
speech have noticed that letter. He had a 
public question to submit to the House, 
and he did not think those bringing it for- 
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matters with it. But the right hon. Gen- 


‘tleman rather seemed to say that he (Mr, 


Horsman) shrunk in that House from stand- 
ing by what he said or wrote elsewhere. 
He had been in that House fifteen years; 
and a man must have been there to very 
little purpose indeed if he did not know 
that, sitting down deliberately to make 
such a statement as he had done, he was 
doing that which might be attended with 
very serious consequences. He well knew 
that, and that he placed himself in a posi- 
tion of great responsibility and of no small 
peril. He knew that the very publication 
of such a statement as he had made was 
very dangerous, and very hurtful to him- 
self in the first instance, because it must 
prejudice every impartial person against 
the man who made the accusation, and 
must enlist the sympathy of every right- 
minded individual in favour of the men in 
high position, so accused. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, and with a knowledge of its re- 
sponsibilities and its perils, he deliberately 
wrote his letter, and on the first day on 
which Parliament met he gave his notice 
of the present Motion, and thus afforded an 
opportunity for those who were affected by 
his charges to give an answer to them. As 
the right hon. Baronet had not thought 
proper to go into the subject, he would not 
do so. He had not another word to say 
upon it, but he wished nothing to be in- 
sinuated in that House that he shrank 
when there from standing by anything that 
he expressed out of doors. With regard 
to the Motion he had brought before the 
House, since he had given notice of it, a 
Bill had been introduced into the other 
House, which would shortly come down 
there; and as that was a fair Parliamen- 
tary ground for opposing his Motion, he 
would not trouble the House at present by 
pressing it. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS begged to move 
for copies of any reports or statements 
from the officers employed in the Arctic 
expeditions, or from any other persons, 
which have been laid before the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty in respect 
to the resumption of the search for Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition. It was not 
necessary, in making this Motion, that he 
should quote any precedent in its support. 
It was one in respect to which he hoped he 
should have the same cordial concurrence 
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of the House as he experienced in respect 
to the last Motion he made on the subject. 
At the same time, though he was aware 
that there was not, technically, any oppo- 
sition to the production of the papers, yet 
he would not conceal from the House that 
his object was not simply to obtain those 
papers, but to induce the House to express 
the same sympathy with the same object 
to which the papers adverted, as had been 
done on a former occasion. He was desi- 
rous of eliciting from the House a mani- 
festation of sympathy with those of their 
fellow-countrymen who were now passing 
their fifth year—if God should have spared 
their lives—amid the horrors of an arctic | 
winter. He would earnestly urge upon | 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to take such 
further measures for the relief of those 
brave and disinterested men as their own 
zeal and as the science of those by whom 
they were surrounded might teach them to 
be the most applicable for the purpose— 
that of rescuing Sir John Franklin and 
those who were associated with him; that | 
they would, in fact, do what they had on a | 
former occasion done in sending forth an 
expedition to resume and complete the un- | 
finished search after that gallant officer | 
and his gallant crew. The Government | 
would have a right to complain of any person | 
who could move for even a slip of paper in | 
reference to future proceedings, who did | 
not at the same time acknowledge what | 
they had already done upon the subject. 
At the same time he was bound to urge 
upon them not to lose a month, a week, a 
day, or even an hour, in seeking to release 
those gallant men from their perilous posi- 
tion; for every former expedition had failed, 
if not entirely, or principally, yet in great 
measure at least, from not having been sent 
forth from this country at an earlier period. 
He believed that during last month all the 
crews of the whalers were engaged for the 
ensuing season; and that hardly any 
whalers would remain in this country by the 

end of March. He had learnt from one | 
of the most experienced authorities on the | 
subject, that, in order that the search | 
might be effectual, it ought to commence | 
in Baffin’s Bay at the end of May, or the | 
beginning of June, so that it might take ad- | 
vantage of the first opening in July. He ven- | 
tured to hope—without wishing to dispa- | 
rage any other mode of search—that Her | 
Majesty’s Government and the Lords Com- 

missioners of the Admiralty would take in- | 
to consideration the expediency of applying 

steam navigation directly and primarily in 
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the search. It was not the suggestion of 
Sir James Clarke Ross, but of his prede. 
cessor Sir John Ross, that steam paddles 
might be used with unmixed advantage, pro- 
vided they could be raised above the vessels 
on the approach of any probable collision in 
the ice. He (Sir R. Inglis) had learned from 
high authority that the measure was not only 
practicable but might be easily adapted and 
applied most usefully in such an enterprise. 
He would also suggest that instead of two 
vessels being employed, the same amount 
of tonnage should be distributed among 
four vessels. The object was not so much 
to go from one given point to another 
equally known, as to make a search in all 
directions. It was like sending out four 
policemen instead of one. Supposing four 
vessels should go out, he would suggest 
that each vessel should be independent 
of the others. A stimulant would thus 
be given to the energy of each, and 
greater results would probably follow, 
than could be secured by any other mode. 
He had not said a word on the subject 
as being one connected with national ho- 
nour, or with science; but the cause of 
humanity ought to compel them, and a 
feeling of national honour ought to induce 
them to do what he now urged upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, without a word 
being said about science. For what did 
they hear at the close of the last Session ? 
That the Governments of two other States 
were engaged in making preparations for 
rescuing our own countrymen. He believed 
there was no precedent in history of one 
nation sending forth an expedition to rescue 
the lives of the subjects of another nation. 
He did not know whether, either in the 
ease of Russia or of the United States, 
these hopes had been realised, and whether 
any actual efforts had already been made by 
those Governments for this object; but the 
honour of England required that efforts 
should be made by England herself to reseue 
her own countrymen. It had been suggested 
that the use of small balloons would facili- 
tate the search. He gave no opinion upon 
the subject, but he understood that such a 
mode might be made subsidiary to the other 
means employed: the balloon being at- 
tached by ropes to the ship or point from 
which it might be sent up. This was not 
a private question; he would not, there- 
fore, introduce private considerations; but 
when he reflected on the remarkable and 
most memorable conduct of the wife of 
Sir John Franklin, of her self-denying 
efforts in the cause of her husband and of 
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his companions; when he considered the 
hundreds of persons who were interested in 
the fate of the husbands and brothers now 
engaged in that expedition, he thought he 
did not unreasonably prefer his suit to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty when he ex- 
pressed a hope that he would take the 
subject into immediate consideration, not 
merely from a sense of humanity towards 
those who were missing, or from a sense of 
national honour, or from a consideration for 
the cause of science, but also from a sym- 
pathy for the anguish and suspense that 
had been felt by so many of those who, 
though breathing the same genial air with 
ourselves at home, were suffering for those 
who were now separated from them, and 
were existing in the regions of an ice-bound 
zone. He had reason to hope that his 
right hon. Friend was not only prepared to 
concede the papers he had asked for, but 
to indicate to the House at once that it was 
the firm intention of the Government to 
comply with the suggestions that had been 
made. He should conclude by moving 
for— 

“ Copies of any Reports or Statements from the 
officers employed in the Arctic Expeditions, or 
from any other persons, which have been laid be- | 
fore the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty in | 
repect to the resumption of the search for Sir Jobn | 
Franklin’s Expedition : 

“Of any plan or plans of search, whether by 
ships or boats, up to the present date : 

“ Copy or Extracts from any Correspondence or 
Proceedings of the Board of Admtralty, in relation 
to the Arctic Expeditions (since the date of the 
last Return to this House in 1849) : 

“Copies of the Orders issued by the Board of 
Admiralty to the Captains Collinson, Kellett, and 
Moore, and to Lieutenant Pullen; and also Copy 
of the Instructions given to Dr. Rae, through the 
Hudson’s Bay Company : 

“Of any Reports made by any officer or officers 
employed in the late Expeditions, and addressed 
tothe Board of Admiralty : 

“ And, of the latest chart of the Polar Sea com- 
piled by order of the Board of Admiralty (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Papers Nos. 264 and 
386, of Session 1848, and of Nos. 188 and 387, of 
Session 1849).” 

Mr. C. ANSTEY, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, begged to call the attention of the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to the proposal of Mr. M‘Cor- 
mick, surgeon of the Erebus. That gen- 
tleman proposed that, whatever other ex- 
peditions might be set on foot, a number 
of boats should be employed to examine 
Smith’s Sound and Jones’s Sound, ending 


with the Wellington Channel. From the | 


long period which had elapsed since the last | 
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that if the officers and men were in exist- 
ence, they had been arrested at some point 
between which and the known or habitable 
regions of the globe there was no commu- 
nication, and consequently it was more 
than probable they would be found to the 
northward of Parry’s Islands. Jones’s 
Sound and Smith’s Sound had not yet been 
surveyed, but were considered points of 
communication with the Arctic Sea, and, 
therefore, with Wellington Channel itself. 
Mr. M‘Cormick had volunteered to take 
command of the boats to be employed in 
this hazardous enterprise, and asked for no 
outlay beyond that which would enable him 
to reach the place indicated on board some 
whaler, which might afterwards be employ- 
ed in the investigation. In addition to the 
rewards offered last year to those who 
might afford relief to the expedition, he 
would suggest the propriety of offering 
some reward to such persons as might bring 
indubitable proofs of the traces of the ves- 
sels or of the men, who might, perhaps, 
have abandoned the ships. 

Sir F. T. BARING said, it had been his 
intention to take the earliest opportunity of 
stating the course the Government intended 
to pursue in this matter. As time pressed, 
and it was necessary that Government 
should decide, the Admiralty took upon it- 
' self to despatch an expedition by Behring’s 

Straits ; and it was the intention of Go- 
| vernment to send an expedition in search 
'of Sir John Franklin to proceed from the 
| eastward by Lancaster Sound. He thought 

it would be better for him to defer entering 
into the details of the course Government 
would adopt, and that he should state it in 
|a paper to be laid before the House, be- 
cause the details were not fixed. But he 
| assured hon. Gentlemen that a good many 
| of these propositions had been submitted to 
| the Government, who had paid every atten- 
‘tion to them. Of course, on a subject like 
this every one had his own project; but it 
would be the endeavour of the Admiralty 
to adopt that which they really believed 
would be most efficient for the purpose. 
He thought it right to state that in an ex- 
pedition of this nature the pecuniary cost 
would not be a consideration in the slight- 
est degree. Of course the time might un- 
fortunately come when they would no longer 
have a right to risk the lives of men in such 
a search. That had been to him a subject 
of consideration; but from the opinion of 
those who were best able to form an opin- 
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tidings of the missing expedition had been | ion, he trusted there still was such a hope 
received, there could be very little doubt | as justified the Government in taking every 
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measure which they fairly and properly 
could take, to render assistance, if possible 
—at any rate, to ascertain the fate of their 
unfortunate fellow-countrymen. It was not 
for the purpose of nautical science, or for 
the extension of geographical knowledge, 
the importance of which he hoped he did 
not underrate, but solely for the purpose 
of saving life, that this expedition was about 
to be undertaken. As soon as possible, 
the papers giving the details of the proposed 
expedition would be laid on the table of the 
House. Allusion had been made to the 
assistance rendered by foreign Govern- 
ments; he ought to add that his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia had most 
kindly and cordially given every assistance 
in his power, and had acceded to every re- 
quest which had been made to him by this 
Government. He was also bound to state 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company had not 
only acceded to the representations which 
had been made to them by the Admiralty, 
but had voluntarily undertaken whatever 
they thought could by possibility tend to 
throw light on the missing expedition. As 
to the papers now moved for, a certain 
discretion must be allowed to the Admi- 
ralty as to the time and mode of presenting 
them; and he had no doubt that, in exer- 
cising that discretion, they should meet 
the wishes of the House and of the hon. 
Mover. 

Mr. WYLD alluded to the large sums 
which had been expended in these explor- 
ing expeditions, and said that they had 
always gone on an erroneous principle, by 
proceeding from the east westward. This 
was but carrying out an old tradition which 
had existed some time in the Admiralty 
Office, about the discovery of a north-west 
passage. All who had studied the matter 
either theoretically or practically, knew 
full well that as the currents always set 
from west to east, the expeditions sent 
from this country had to encounter not 
only the perils of the season, but large 
aggregations of ice which had been par- 
tially broken up, and were drifted from 
west to east by the continuous flow of the 
current. He entertained a confident hope, 
in common with most who had studied the 
subject, that the expedition under Sir John 
Franklin was at this moment existing; and 
looking at what the course of the expedi- 
tion had been, he must say, that the prin- 
cipal point had never yet been explored. 
Those who had looked at the subject, had 
a very firm assurance that the expedition 
was now existing on the southern point of 
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Melville Island. If the expedition now to 
be sent out were to go from east to west, 
he did not think it would accomplish its 
object so well and so easily as by another 
course of action. With the ready means 
which existed for obtaining large supplies 
from the northern coast of America, and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, he thought 
the best course would be to start from the 
mouth of the Coppermine river, the boats 
being carried over the ice; and thus the 
whole of that portion of the coast, where 
there was any likelihood of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his companions existing, might be 
explored at one-fourth the cost which would 
otherwise be incurred. He hoped the 
Government would take into consideration 
the large sums of money which had been 
hitherto expended uselessly and fruitlessly, 
If the expedition was to be carried out 
with success, he thought it ought to be 
more from the land side than the sea side. 
He did not quite agree in the propriety of 
employing steam vessels; he did not think 
they would be applicable in those latitudes, 
and that peculiar climate. 

Mr. HUME said, the right hon. Baro- 
net theFirst Lord of the Admiralty had men- 
tioned the Russian Government; he wished 
to ask, if efforts had not also been made by 
the Government of the United States ? 

Sir F. T. BARING was understood to 
say, that no official communication had 
taken place with the American Govern- 
ment on this subject. His statement only 
had reference to those quarters in which 
the Government had officially applied for 
assistance in promoting this object. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, he would not 
allow the Motion to be agreed to without 
expressing his gratitude to the right hon. 
Baronet and to the House, for having con- 
curred so entirely in the suggestion of an- 
other expedition being sent out in search 
of Sir John Franklin. 

Motion agreed to. 


COUNTY RATES AND EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. M. GIBSON moved for leave to 
bring in ‘‘a Bill to establish county finan- 
cial boards for the assessing of county 
rates, and for the administration of county 
expenditure in England and Wales.” 

Mr. FREWEN seconded the Motion. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, before the Mo- 
tion was put, he wished to ask a question 
of the right hon. Gentleman who had intro- 
duced the subject in a manner so suspi- 
ciously silent. Last year when he (Mr. 
Disraeli) brought before the House the 
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question of local taxation, the right hon. : pensation in the shape of a reduction in 


Gentleman favoured the House with a very 
ingenious speech, the object of which was 
to prove that the occupiers of land who are 
rated, did not, in fact, pay the rates, but 
that the owners of the soil paid the rates. 
Now, he wished the right hon. Gentleman, 
with that eandour which distinguished him, 
would answer the question he was about to 
put. In introducing this project of law, 
what was his real opinion upon this highly 
important and interesting subject? Was 
it his opinion that the occupiers of land 
really did pay these rates? He assumed 
that to be the right hon. Gentleman’s pre- 
sent opinion, as he was now proposing a 
representative government, which could 
only be the consequence of that convie- 
tion. If it was the conviction of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the rates were paid 
by the occupiers, and not by the owners of 
the soil, as he maintained last year, he 
would take leave to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends, on an occasion 
which would soon offer, that they ought to 
support the proposition which he should 
have the honour of submitting to the House. 
Instead of allowing the matter to pass si- 
lently, he trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man would rise and give a candid statement 
of his conviction on this important subject. 

Mr. M. GIBSON did not think that was 
quite the time to enter into the discussion 
to which the hon. Gentleman invited him. 
But he might be permitted to say, if it 
were true—as he had often heard from the 
hon. Gentleman—that the interest of the 
landlord and the tenant-farmer was one and 
the same, he surely would not object to 
the tenant-farmer having a voice in con- 
trolling the expenditure of the counties. 
This also might be admitted, that what- 
ever on theoretical principles might be 
clearly shown to be the ultimate settlement 
as between landlords and tenants, after the 
rates had existed some time, yet the tenant 
had, in the first instance, to find the 
money. Ile would not go into a full dis- 
cussion of the principle; but undoubtedly, 
if a large building, as a lunatic asylum or 
a gaol, had unexpectedly to be erected 
within a short period, and the whole sum 
neeessary had to be raised on security of 
the county rates, and had to be repaid by 
instalments raised by those rates during 
the currency of leases, tenants having such 
leases would have rather a strong interest 
in controlling the original expenditure, be- 
cause in any future bargain between land- 
lord and tenant they could not get com- 





rent, the money having all been paid, they 
having been called upon to find it all 
during the currency of their leases. 
Therefore, in that case, they had a clear 
and obvious interest in controlling the ex- 
penditure. He would not take up the time of 
the House further, believing that there was 
no opposition to the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought the sums 
expended as county rates were so small, 
that it was not worth while disturbing the 
whole machinery of local government on 
that account. The erection of lunatic 
asylums and gaols was already controlled 
by the Home Office, as were all other 
large items of county expenditure. The 
right hon. Gentleman was proposing a 
large machinery for a most insignificant 
object. 

Mr. HUME said, the ratepayers in 
counties had an equal right with those in 
boroughs to control the expenditure of 
their rates. At present, the magistrates 
only had the control of the county ex- 
penditure, which was 1,000,000/. or 
1,100,0007. — no insignificant amount. 
These rates fell most heavily on the small 
occupiers; it was, therefore, very properly 
proposed to give them a representation such 
as was enjoyed by the ratepayers in 
boroughs. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS would suggest to 
the Government not to suffer Bills to be 
introduced merely for the sake of being 
read a first and second time, of the impo- 
licy of which they were persuaded, and the 
discussion of which would only waste the 
time of the House. He imagined this was 
a Bill to supersede the functions of Her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace; he believ- 
ed the Government was opposed to the pro- 
ject, and he hoped they would at once de- 
clare their views. If the Bill carried in it 
the seeds of dissolution, it would be the 
most merciful course to put an end to it at 
once. If the Government were opposed to 
the principle it involved, let them take the 
earliest opportunity of stating so. 

Sir G. GREY said, that to a certain ex- 
tent he agreed in the remark that had 
been made, that if the Bill was one which 
the Government clearly meant to oppose, 
it was the best way to state that opinion 
when leave was moved for to bring in the 
Bill, in order to save the time of the House. 
But there were many Bills, in reference to 
which, from the short description given of 
them in the notice of Motion, and the brief 
statement usually made on moving their in- 
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troduction, the Government could not tell 
exactly what they were. Of this class was 
the one which stood next in the paper, to 
be moved for by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site the Member for Hertfordshire, under 
the title of ‘* a Bill to amend the rating of 
small tenements.’’ He did not know the 
object of this Bill; he should not oppose its 
being brought in; but when it came to be 
discussed, there might be objections taken 
to it. The present Bill was certainly not 
one of that class which he could say the 
Government would certainly oppose. He 
presumed it was similar to the Bill of last 
year, introduced on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Montrose, to which he (Sir 
G. Grey) had expressed himself favourable. 
The question arose whether it was de- 
sirable to read that Bill a second time, and 
refer it to a Select Committee, or appoint 
a Committee on the subject before the Bill 
was read a second time. Any opinion he 
might entertain as to the course to be taken 
this year, he wished to reserve; but most 
certainly this was not a Bill which he 
should say the Government would decidedly 
oppose. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that the ques- 
tion was whether the incidence of taxation 
fell upon the owner or the occupier of land; 


County Rates 


and with respect to this question, the right 
hon. Member for Manchester blew hot and 


cold. It was too much the habit of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to announce what they 
called a great principle—to declare that 
they were determined to stand by it, and 
on the following evening to do that which 
would practically abrogate it. It was only 
last week the Mover of the Address told 
the House, that the incidence of property 
fell upon the owner of the land. Now, this 
great principle was qualified by the right 
hon. Member for Manchester and the hon. 
Member for Montrose. The principle was 
a vital one, and hon. Members must not be 
permitted to blow hot and cold with respect 
to it. 

Mr. AGLIONBY had come to the con- 
clusion that the whole of the interrogation 
on the opposite side of the House was a 
mere jest, because they had little to do 
that evening. He begged leave to inform 
the hon. Gentleman that they were not 
blowing any way but the one way. He 
did not care on whom the rate fell, but 
those on whom it fell should have a voice 
in the expenditure. He asked the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire whether he thought the magistrates 
or ratepayers could better administer the 
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county rates? The magistrates were not 
elected, they were appointed by the lord 
lieutenant, and were irresponsible, in the 
usual acceptation of the term; yet they 
were the persons who made the rates, 
Was not that a mere farce, and should not 
those who paid the rates have a veice in 
distributing them? He thought the advice 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of Oxford was a salutary ad- 
vice, and that Government should consider 
well before allowing any Gentleman to 
bring in a Bill when there was no proba- 
bility of their giving it their support. It 
often happened that, after discussing a 
measure Wednesday after Wednesday, the 
proposer, who depended on the support of 
the Government, found he had only their 
good wishes and not their support. With 
regard to this particular Bill, he under- 
stood it to be, with some minor modifica- 
tions, the same Bill as that introduced last 
Session; and he was fully prepared to vote 
for the introduction of the Bill, and to give 
his support as far as possible to the details 
of it. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON would willingly 
rest the question on the grounds upon 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
put it. He had maintained last year, and 
he maintained now, that it was the owner 
and not the occupier of land who paid the 
rates. The magistrates of England were 
the principal ratepayers, and nothing was 
more unfair than the distinction which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite wished to draw be- 
tween ratepayers and magistrates. As the 
general disposition of the House seemed 
to be in favour of the introduction of the 
Bill, he should not oppose it, but should 
reserve to himself the right to take what 
course he thought fit with respect to it at 
a future stage. 

Mr. FREWEN regretted that he was 
opposed in this matter by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire and his friends. 
He had last Session supported the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Montrose on this 
subject, and since then he had received 
several communications from that division 
of Sussex which he represented, and from 
several farmers’ clubs, thanking him for 
the course he had taken. The ratepayers 
in that division thought they had great 
cause of complaint, as the county expendi- 
ture from 1832 to 1843 had more than 
doubled, and had since 1843 further in- 
ereased. It was one of the principles of 
the constitution that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together. In the 
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division of Sussex which he represented, | 
there was a strong feeling in favour of | 
financial boards. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Sussex could not 
have been in the House when he addressed 
a few observations to it; therefore he: 
begged to state to him that he did not say | 
a single word in opposition to the measure | 
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Mr. HORSMAN wished to put a ques- 


‘tion, of which he had not given notice, but 


perhaps the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department would be 
able to give an answer now. Allusion had 
been made on the previous evening to the 
late secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, and to some steps taken when the 


introduced by the right hon. Gentleman | defalcation brought home to him had been 
opposite, but merely asked the right hon. | discovered. He wished to know if it were 
Gentleman for a clear explanation of the | true that the secretary had executed a deed 
principle on which he introduced it. | of assignment before he went away? He 

Mr. HENLEY observed that the ma-' had heard that the secretary did so, that 
gistrates were responsible for the peace of | the Government took steps to make him 
the counties and the care of the gaols, and | deliver up whatever he was in possession 
he hoped they might trust to the Govern- |of, and that after executing the deed he 
ment not to leave the responsibility of was permitted to take his departure. He 


those matters in the hands of the magis- 
trates, while they left the control of paying 
for them in other hands. 

Sir G. GREY said, it was inconvenient 
to discuss this Bill without knowing exactly 
what it was. He did not intend to be in- 
ferred from anything he had said that he 
was favourable to the principle of exclud- 
ing the magistracy from all interference in 
the assessment. 

Mr. HEYWOOD remarked that it was | 


intended to leave the magistrate a large 


share of the power by the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. Leave given. 

Bill read a first time. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1850. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitt.—1° County Cess (Ireland). 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 


Mr. LASCELLES reported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Answer to the Address, as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tthank you for your loyal and dutiful Ad- 
dress, 

‘* The expression of your sympathy in the loss 
which I and the Nation have sustained by the 
death of Her Majesty Queen Adelaide, is very 
grateful to my feelings. 

“You may rely on My cordial co-operation in 
your endeavours to promote the welfare and hap- 
piness of all classes of My people, and to preserve 
and improve the Institutions which, under the 
favour of Divine Providence, this Country has long 
enjoyed.” 





wished to ask whether this was true, and, 
if there were such a deed, whether there 
was any objection to produce it to the 
House? 

Sir G. GREY was not able to answer 
the question precisely. When the exist- 
ence of a defalcation was ascertained, his 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury placed the Solicitor to the Treasury 
in communication with the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, in order that the most effec- 


, tual steps might be taken for recovering 


whatever could be recovered. What the 
precise steps which had been taken were 
he did not know, but he understood from 
the Solicitor to the Treasury that he had 
taken those steps which he considered most 
efficient, in order to render the whole of 
the property available for that defalcation. 
No criminal proceedings had, however, 
been instituted against Mr. Murray, of 
whose present place of residence he (Sir 
G. Grey) was not aware. 


PROCESS AND PRACTICE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
would shortly state the nature of the four 
Bills which he was about to ask leave to 
introduce for the amendment of the law in 
Ireland. The first Bill was for the pur- 
pose of regulating process and practice in 
the superior courts of common law in Ire- 
land. The Act 2 William IV. was passed in 
order to produce uniformity of process in 
England; and the principal object of this 
Bill was to extend to Ireland provisions 
as similar to those existing here as the 
circumstances of that country would admit. 
In England, when a personal action was 
commenced, a writ of summons was issued, 
and the defendant was bound to appear 
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within four and plead within eight days, 
the consequence of which was, that judg- 
ment was speedily obtained if the case 
went to trial; or if the defendant did not 
appear to plead, it went by default. In 
Ireland the proceeding was much more te- 
dious. The first step was a capias ad re- 
spondendum requiring the high sheriff 
himself to take the body of the defendant, 
and produce him on the first return day of 
the ensuing term. Upon the defendant, 
however, applying to an attorney, he 
learned that he need not appear till eight 
days after the return day; and if in the 
meanwhile the term expired, then he need 
not appear till eight days after the return 
day of the next term. The effect of this 
was to produce great delay, and many 
consequent evils. If, for instance, the 
writ issued on the last four days of Trinity 
term, the defendant need not appear until 
the eighth day of Michaelmas term; and 
if the greatest despatch were not used, it 
would not be necessary to plead for twelve 
days subsequently to that period, so that it 
would not be possible to give notice of 
trial or obtain judgment before January or 
February. This gave the dishonest debtor 
an opportunity of disposing of his property 
in the mean time; and it was with the 
view of extending the provisions of the 
Uniformity of Process Act, that this Bill 
was proposed. He believed there was con- 
siderable difficulty in serving processes. 
The person employed made an affidavit 
of service, and the attorney verified that 
he believed the process had been sevved. 
This was a course which led to great 
abuses. In this country persons had been 
found to make affidavits, believing they 
were mere matters of course, when no ser- 
vice had been effected. The Bill proposed 
that the process servers of the civil bill 
courts should be employed for a small fee 
in the superior courts. There might be, 
and were, objections to this, and it was 
proposed simply as a remedy against the 
present evil. Another provision in the 
Bill was to establish uniformity of practice 
amongst all the courts in Ireland. At 
present there was considerable disagree- 
ment between the practice of the various 
courts, which, in point of fact, amounted 
to little more than a snare upon the prac- 
titioner. It was considered in Ireland a 
desirable thing that there should be con- 
tinuous nisi prius sittings, and it was pro- 
posed to effect that object by providing 
that all the puisne judges should sit 
each term in rotation, exeept during 
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those days when a full court was requi- 
site, which would bring it to the turn 
of each judge about once every three 
years. It proposed, also, that there 
should be uniformity of process in the dif- 
ferent courts of Ireland. The offices of 
all the courts were to be consolidated, with 
the view of having the writs served out 
with facility, and a saving in the expense of 
officers would thus be effected. Another 
object was to produce an equalisation of 
business between the various courts. In 
the seven years ending 1848, he found 
that the number of processes in appear- 
ance was—in the Queen’s Bench, 70,393; 
in the Exchequer, 78,250; in the Com- 
mon Pleas, 23,749. The writs of restitu- 
tion were—in the Queen’s Bench, 31,674; 
in the Common Pleas, 8,809; in the Ex- 
chequer 4,059. The causes under trial 
were—in the Queen’s Bench, 729; in the 
Exchequer, 1,161; in the Common Pleas, 
107. It was a very desirable thing that 
the judges of the latter court should have 
full business, in order that those of the 
other courts should not be overwhelmed. 
The measure, however, would not equalise 
the criminal business which belonged to 
the Queen’s Bench, nor the revenue busi- 
ness which belonged to the Court of Ex- 
chequer. There were many minor details 
into which he would not enter; but he pro- 
posed to allow some time to elapse before 
the second reading of the Bill, during 
which the matter might be well considered 
by the parties interested, in all its bear- 
ings. He had received, but only to a 
limited extent, opinions from the Irish 
Judges upon the provisions of the Bill. 
One or two of these dignitaries stated ob- 
jections to certain points with respect to 
which the opinion was not at all unani- 
mous; but as regarded the greater portion 
of the Bill, he thought that no material 
difference of view existed amongst the 
functionaries in question. In conclusion, 
he had only to acknowledge the courtesy 
of the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin, whose purpose it 
was to have brought in a Bill of this de- 
scription last year, but who upon being 
made acquainted with his (the Solicitor 
General’s) intention to introduce the pre- 
sent measure, at once wrote to him, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction that Government 
had taken the matter up, and placing at 
his (the Solicitor General’s) disposal all 
the information which he had collected on 
the subject. 

Mr. MULLINGS would throw out a 
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suggestion to the learned Solicitor General, 
that in framing this Bill, some provision for 
the serving of legal process during the long 
yacation in Ireland, between the 12th of 
August and the Sth of October, should be 
made in it. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 


would give the suggestion his considera- 


Court of Chancery 


tion. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, he felt in common 
with a very large portion of those who 
were interested in the law reform of Ire- 
land, the great services which the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman had rendered by devot- 
ing so much of his time, ability, and in- 
dustry to the removal of those legal impe- 
diments which so seriously stood in the 
way of agricultural improvement and the 
advancement of trade and commerce in Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Sadleir) quite agreed in 
the principles which had been stated by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. If he 
had anything to complain of with respect 
to the present Bill, it was that the proposed 
reforms were not more extensive. With re- 
ference to the question of service, he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had been 
happy in the selection of those parties to 
whom he intended to confide the service of 
law process in Ireland. They were men who 
were appointed after a careful investigation 
into their previous life and conduct, and 
they were vigilantly watched over by the 
assistant barristers in each county. But 
one of the greatest and most serious evils 
connected with the service of law process 
in Ireland was the gross injustice that 
arose from the fact that, as the law now 
stood, it was wholly impossible to effect a 
service of law process upon a certain class 
of debtors in Ireland. He alluded to those 
who might be possessed of landed revenues 
in that country, and who might avail them- 
selves of the premium which the present 
law held out for absenteeism. There was 
no speedy process for reaching persons of 
that description. With reference to the 
dreadful delays which took place in Ire- 
land, and, perhaps, in this country too, 
with respect to the disposal of new motion 
trials, he wished the hon. Gentleman could 
devise some plan by which those new mo- 
tion trials could be taken in the first in- 
stance, and not hang on from year to year. 
He was happy that in the projected amend- 
ment of the law, the practice of compelling 
attorneys practising in the law courts in 
Ireland to be continually making affidavits 
would certainly be diminished, and he 


could wish it were done away with alto- 
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gether. With reference to actions of eject- 
ment, he did not know whether it was con- 
templated by the present Bill to simplify 
the process by which parties proceeded by 
ejectment to obtain repossession of their 
land in cases of non-title or of non-pay- 
ment of rent. Nothing could be more vex- 
atious, more tedious, or more inconsistent 
with plain justice, than the present pro- 
cedure in actions of ejectment; and if it 
were possible for the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to introduce anything into the pre- 
sent Bill which would lead to the simplifi- 
cation of proceedings by which parties 
could regain possession of their land when 
necessary, it would be conferring an im- 
mense advantage, not merely upon the 
landlord, but the tenant-class in Ireland. 

Mr. W. FAGAN expressed a hope that 
the Government would consider the pro- 
priety of extending to Ireland the system 
of county court jurisdiction which had been 
established in this country. 

Mr. NAPIER said, that although he 
would not pledge himself to all the details 
of the measure proposed by the Solicitor 
General, he believed that it would be ge- 
nerally regarded by all parties in Ireland 
as very great boon. He considered that if 
measures of this kind were carried out in 
a fair spirit by both sides of the House, 
they would conduce very materially to the 
welfare of that country. 

Mr. HEADLAM thought that England 
also had some claim to improvement in the 
administration of her laws. In Ireland 
the Solicitor General would earn a great 
name for the improvement of the law of 
property, and there were many eireum- 
stances which rendered it important that 
similar measures should be introduced for 
the improvement of the law in this coun- 
try. 

Leave given. 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL then 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to sim- 
plify and improve the proceedings in the 
High Court of Chancery in Ireland. The 
Bill had been perused by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, and both those learned persons had 
expressed their general approval of the 
objects of the Bill. 

Mr. GRATTAN inquired whether the 
measures proposed by the Government 
would at all affect the equity side of the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
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the Bills of which he had given notice did 
not refer at all to the Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland. He believed that it was the 
intention of the Government to propose a 
Bill relating to the equity jurisdiction of 
the Irish Court of Exchequer, but he was 
unable to say when such a measure would 
be submitted to the House. The first ob- 
ject of the Bill he now asked leave to in- 
troduce was, to get rid of the prolix sys- 
tem of pleading which existed in the Court 
of Chancery, and to substitute a short 
statement of facts by way of petition, in- 
stead of the present prolix statements by 
way of Bill. The petitioner might append 
to the petition such interrogatories as he 
thought fit, which any respondent to the 
petition might be called upon to answer ; 
and the petition was to be accompanied by 
a short affidavit, stating the correctness of 
any facts which required verifying. The 
effect of this change would be, that the 
matter at issue would come much more 
speedily before the Court; and the practice 
of filing pleas and demurers, which led to 
such unnecessary delay, would be put an 
end to. The Bill proposed that the Court, 
upon hearing the petition, might make an 
order upon it, either with or without an 
examination upon the interrogatories ; and 
that it should be at liberty to make any 
further orders in the same matter upon 
motion. The Bill also proposed to enable 
the Court to take evidence vivd voce, in 
such cases as it might think fit. Those 
cases, he apprehended, would not be very 
numerous ; because generally, when the 
Court thought it necessary to obtain evi- 
dence vivd voce, it would probably deem a 
jury the best tribunal for deciding the 
question. By these means they would get 
rid entirely of bills of reviver and supple- 
ment. In many cases which came before 
the Court of Chancery, the only question 
in dispute was the construction of some 
particular instrument, the construction 
perhaps of five or six words in a deed, or 
of a couple of clauses in a will. Now, by 
the law of Scotland, there was a power by 
action of declarator of ascertaining the 
opinion of the Court in cases of this kind. 
This Bill proposed that, in such cases, 
when there was no other matter in dispute 
between the parties, they should have the 
power of taking the opinion of the Court 
upon a statement in the nature of a special 
case, merely stating what the point was 
upon which the opinion of the Court was 
desired. The Bill also proposed a change 
with respect to cases referring to the mere 
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administration of assets. As the law at 
present stood, for instance, if a question 
arose as to the accounts of an executor, 
there were long preliminary statements by 
bill, which were only a matter of expense, 
and were of no benefit to the parties. He 
proposed that matters of this description 
might be brought before the Court by a 
short petition, and that the Court might 
at once refer them to the Masters. He 
proposed, also, that the Lord Chancello» 
and the Master of the Rolls should have 
power to make orders to carry out these 
measures, and to enable the Masters to 
deal with cases of this kind. It was pro- 
posed also to limit the time in which ap- 
peals might be made from the Masters to 
the Court, and from the Court to the 
House of Lords. He thought that pro- 
bably a month in the first case, and a year 
in the second, might be fixed as the time 
in which the appeal should be a matter of 
right ; but he only mentioned this as a 
suggestion, for the period would, of course, 
be determined in Committee. It would 
probably be necessary to take some means 
to prevent prolixity in the petitions; but 
this, he thought, would be best effected by 
the general orders of the Court. Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden, the Master of the Rolls, and 
other Judges, had, he believed, been de- 
sirous of adopting general orders, with a 
view to avoid prolixity ; and this was, he 
thought, a matter which it might be left 
to the Judges to carry into effect. With 
respect to the minor details of the mea- 
sure, he might mention that it was pro- 
posed that the secretary of the Lord Chan- 
cellor should receive a stated salary, in- 
stead of being paid by fees ; and that the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, who had 
not at present a secretary, should have the 
assistance of such an officer. 

Mr. F. FRENCH said, that if these 
alterations were so essential, they should 
also be extended to England. The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General had been 
complimented upon the Encumbered Es- 
tates Act ; but it could not as yet be said 
whether it was likely to work well or not. 
It seemed that additional expense was to 
be incurred when three-fourths of the busi- 
ness of the court was about to be taken 
away. Under no circumstances should 
there be the appointment of a new officer. 

Mr. GROGAN said, that the scheme 
proposed by the Government, as sketched 
out by the hon. and learned Solicitor Ge- 
neral, would simplify proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery in every possible point 
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of view—both with regard to time, ex- 
pense, and the vexatious and harassing 
annoyances which attended proceedings in 
that court. He thought it was a matter 
of regret, if the Court of Chancery could 
be so easily reformed, that they should 
have recently created a new and anoma- 
lous tribunal under the Encumbered Es- 
tates Act. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, his experience led 
him to believe that the measure proposed 
by the Solicitor General would be attended 
with most important and beneficial effects. 
Hehad no doubt that one of the immediate 
consequences of the adoption of this Bill 
by the Legislature, would be the speedy 
extension of a similar measure to this coun- 
try, because the evils which it was intended 
to remedy existed in equal force here as in 
Ireland. He had almost daily opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the frightful oppression 
and wrongs to which agriculture and com- 
merce were subjected in this country, in 
consequence of the absurd, unjust, and pro- 
lix proceedings of the Court of Chancery. 
There were three palpable and important 
defects in the Courts of Chancery in this 
country and in Ireland. Both those courts 
were defective in their modes of proof, in 
their modes of trial, and in their modes 
The present Bill would, to a 


of appeal. 
certain extent, though not to the full ex- 
tent he desired, effect an amendment with 
regard to the mode of proof adopted in 


those courts. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposed to grapple, to a certain 
extent, with the prolix system of written 
pleadings, and to give a certain discretion- 
ary power to equity judges in Ireland to 
substitute for written depositions vivd voce 
evidence. He believed that the system of 
written pleadings was the very best that 
could be devised for clouding the truth 
with exaggeration and fiction, and he was 
satisfied that it frequently led to the defeat 
of justice. Indeed they often found, in 
most important and critical questions, that 
the Court of Chancery, after vainly endea- 
vouring for years to ascertain the truth, 
was obliged eventually to send questions of 
fact to be determined by a jury. The pre- 
sent Bill would remove many absurdities; 
he believed it would be a successful expe- 
riment, and he hoped to see it followed by 
a still more complete amendment of this 
department of the law. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD viewed the intro- 
duction of the Bill with great satisfaction 
and delight, and he was only sorry that it 
was to be confined to Ireland. He was 
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anxious to ascertain whether there were 
any peculiar differences between the prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery in Ireland 
and that in England, to account for the Bill 
being confined to Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General had stated the 
grievances which he proposed to remove, to 
be the difficulty of bringing causes to hear- 
ing; the imperfect mode of collecting evi- 
dence; the delays with regard to the bills 
filed in the court; the great inconvenience 
of the bills of revival and supplement ; the 
great difficulties of bringing single points 
on which parties might wish to be advised 
upon their rights, without having to lay all 
their affairs before the open court; and the 
enormous expenses attending all the pro- 
ceedings. Now, all these inconveniences 
existed in the same, if not in a more aggra- 
vated form in England; and therefore, in 
proportion to the satisfaction he felt in hav- 
ing them remedied in Ireland, was his dis- 
satisfaction at not having them remedied 
in England. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Coventry, at the conclusion of the 
last Session, stated that it was impossible 
to continue the present state of things in 
the English Court of Chancery any longer, 
and that if no measure for its reform were 
proposed by the Government, or any hon. 
Member, he would himself introduce a Bill 
for the purpose. He (Mr. Wood) thought 
it would be more satisfactory that Her 
Majesty’s Government should bring for- 
ward such a measure, than that any hon. 
Gentleman should do so, although there 
was no one more able or better qualified 
than the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Coventry; and he trusted that 
even yet, before the termination of the 
Session, such a Bill would be introduced. 
No time should be lost in a case which gave 
rise to so much pain, misery, vexation, and 
ruin. It was almost too light and ludicrous 
a mode of description, yet he hoped he 
would be forgiven for repeating the defini- 
tion of the Court of Chancery given by one 
of the most eminent and learned practition- 
ers in it—which was, that it was a great 
machine for grinding down the landed in- 
terest into three per cent consols, and then 
distributing it in the shape of costs. He 
did not find any mention made by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General of the Mas- 
ters’ offices. Probably they did not require 
reformation in Ireland. If not, they most 
certainly required it here. Reformation in 
the Masters’ offices in England would form 
one of the most essential points of a mea- 
sure for this country of a nature similar to 
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that before the House. There was no| excite, in the first instance, no ordinary 
blame to be attached to the Masters them- | curiosity, and their details would doubtless 
selves; but the system and mode in which | be scrutinised with some degree of jea. 
business was conducted in that branch of; lousy. The statement, however, which 
the court, made it impossible that there | had been given of the scope and provisions 
should not be an enormous portion of the | both of the Bill then before the House, 
delay and expense incident to our Court | and of that respecting the three courts of 
of Chancery attributable to that depart-| law, might, he hoped, be taken as an indi- 
ment. | cation that the apprehensions to which he 
Mr. HENLEY thought it would be im- | had referred were destitute of foundation, 
possible to resist the extension of the mea- | In any case, he felt satisfied that the best 
sure to England. The Government had security that could be given to the perma- 
been obliged to introduce a Bill for the | nence and independence of the Irish courts, 
purpose of simplifying the mode of dealing | whether of law or equity, would consist in 
with encumbered estates in Ireland; and} the removal of those blemishes and evils 
he thought that one of the effects of some | which, in the course of time, were sure to 
of their late legislation would soon be, to | be found in all human institutions. With 
reduce the landed property of this country | regard to the objection raised by the hon. 
to a condition similar to that of the encum-| Member for Roscommon, to providing the 
bered estates in Ireland. Before that event | Master of the Rolls in Ireland with a see- 
occurred, he thought it would be well tc | retary, he must say that he considered the 
give them the advantage of the important | creation of such an office most just and 
machinery provided for Ireland. And when | reasonable. Every other equity judge in 
the same evils existed in England as in| the realm had such an assistant in the dis- 
Ireland—and they had heard from the | charge of his duties; and he (Mr. M‘Cul- 
Member for the city of Oxford they did | lagh) had no hesitation in stating that he 
exist—he could not see why words should | believed one eminent Judge, in his anxiety 
not at once be introduced into the Bill} to discharge faithfully the laborious fune- 
which would extend its application to Eng-| tions of the Mastership of the Rolls, had 
land. If that were not done in its earlier | suffered most severely in health. He al- 
stages, or some promise given of a similar | ]uded to the late Sir M. O’Loghlen, whose 
measure for England, he would take the | early loss the public and the profession had 
sense of the House upon the subject at a | So much cause to deplore. Many of the 
future stage. But it was certain that the | hours which ought to have been devoted 
union between the two countries would | to repose, were devoted to the minute ex- 
never be complete until the laws in both | amination of documents and papers con- 
were made precisely the same. The mak- | nected with the business of his court; and 
ing any difference was only continuing the | there certainly was no judicial office in 
evils under which the connexion between | which the assistance of a properly qualified 
the two was now labouring. A reforma-| person who should act as secretary was 
tion in the Masters’ offices was most want- | more required. 
ed in England; but if they could not have} Mr. MULLINGS would give an in- 
that immediately, let them not at all events | stance which came within his own know- 
be shut out from the advantages that were | ledge, of the oppressive nature of proceed- 
about to be given to Ireland. ings in the Court of Chancery. A gentle- 
Mr. M‘CULLAGH thought that the | man left the country in the year 1817; he 
exposition given by the hon. and learned | left the care and management of his farm 
Solicitor General, of the purpose meant to|to his brother, who continued to work it 
be effected by the Bill, would tend very | for him until the year 1822, when he re- 
much to allay feelings of distrust and dis- | turned, and received an account from his 
satisfaction with which the public mind | brother of the working of the farm, the 
had recently been filled upon this subject | balance at foot of the account being be- 
in Ireland. An impression had for some | tween 4001. and 5007. A quarrel shortly 
time prevailed in that country that the | afterwards took place, and the affair was 
Government entertained projects for the | thrown into the Court of Chancery, where 
gradual, if not immediate, abolition of the | the first demand was an account of the 
courts at Dublin, and the centralisation of | receipts. That having been rendered, the 
the supreme judicatures here. The intro- | brother was told to clear himself as to the 
duction of any new measures dealing with | expenditure by vouchers and stamped re 
those tribunals, was certain, therefore, to | ceipts, as they only would be accepted. 
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To procure them he had to scour the coun- 
try, and obtain between 300 and 400 affi- 
davits, and the discussion continued from 
1824 to 1837. The result was, that the 
balance proved was 791. instead of 500I., 
and the costs, which amounted to 1,7001., 
were divided between the parties. 

Mr. WALPOLE could not help joining 
his voice with others for the extension of 
the operation of the Bill to England, if it 
should be proved to be a well-considered 
measure. The hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford city had intimated to the House, 
that the hon. and learned Member for Coven- 
try, than whom there was not a person in 
the profession more qualified to pronounce 
an opinion upon the subject, was desirous of 
bringing in a Bill for the reformation of 
the Court of Chancery as soon as it could 
be prepared. But if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would undertake the production 
of such a measure themselves, he knew 
that no one would be more ready and wil- 
ling than his hon. and learned Friend to 
communicate his views and intentions to 
them. In case the Government should 
think it advisable to extend the provisions 
of the Bill before the House to England, he 
was certain they would receive not only 
the concurrence of the Chancery practi- 
tioners in the House, but also that of the 
practitioners at large. In his opinion, 
they were bound to remedy evils of such 
magnitude as were admitted to exist in the 
practice of the Court of Chancery as soon 
as they were exposed. But the chief evils 
were not so much in the mode of pleading, 
as in the expense and delay of Masters’ 
offices. The great disadvantages of these 
offices were, that, in the first place, no 
publicity was given to their proceedings; 
and, in the next place, that the proceedings 
by warrants were not carried on de die in 
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diem, or, as he would have them, de hora | 


in horam, but were broken up and con- 
tinued from time to time. No good would 
be accomplished until the system of war- 
rants was done away with. The parties 
should be compelled to go on with the in- 
quiry in the Master’s office, as they would 
be obliged to go on with the cause itself 
when it was once set down upon the paper 
for hearing. He firmly believed that not 
one quarter of the evils of the Court of Chan- 
cery,at least in England, would be remedied, 
until the proceedings in the Masters’ offices 
were thoroughly reformed. In Ireland, Sir 
Edward Sugden, when Lord Chancellor, 
had done this to a great extent. They 
Were there required, as far as they could, 
to continue the proceedings de die in diem 
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until concluded. Whether that system 
were still in operation, he did not know. 
But, at all events, he knew that it was a 
good one. With respect to these changes, 
he thought that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General would do well if he 
would send the Bill before a Select Commit- 
tee previously to its coming before the 
House for discussion. And when the time 
for discussing it came, he trusted that hon. 
Gentlemen would attend, and not leave it 
entirely in the hands of lawyers. By tho- 
roughly debating it, it might then be sent 
forth in a more perfect state. 
Leave given. 


REGISTRATION OF DEEDS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
now rose to ask for leave to bring in a Bill 
to xmend the laws relating to registration 
|in Ircland. He must, in the first instance, 
explain the peculiar defects of the present 
system, and then he would state what was 
‘the remedy he proposed. The House 
_ would observe, that the question of regis- 
‘tration was different in England and in 

Ireland. In England, with the exception 
of Yorkshire and Middlesex, there was no 
proper system of registration. In Ireland 
there was a very stringent system; but it 
| contained several important defects, which 
| it was the object of the present Bill to re- 
'medy. In considering what registration 
| should be, the important point was that you 
| should have a register of every document 
and every fact connected with every person 
who had dealt with the land, and that those 
facts should be easily ascertained. The 
defects of the Irish register were, that the 
mode of registering was exceedingly inac- 
curate, and that the facts were most diffi- 
| cult to be got at. What was registered in 
the first instance was a memorial of the 
|deed. He had not found that there was 
‘any desire to suppress facts in those me- 
|morials, but the persons registering only 
‘inscribed what they thought material, leav- 
jing you to ascertain the facts you might 
require as you best could. The great ob- 
ject in a register was to obtain an entire 
| disclosure of the transaction; but in the 
| present register you had it only mentioned 
that certain persons had dealt with the 
‘land. There were no means of establish. 
ing their identity, nor was any description 
of the lands given; so that whether the 
‘whole lands had been dealt with or only 
| part, or whether other lands had been in- 
| cluded, you had no means of ascertaining. 
' These difficulties arose from the nature of 
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the indices kept in the Masters’ offices. 
Now, unless you had a register which 
gave you the particulars of every deed 
likely to affect you, such register was only 
calculated to be a snare to the purchasers 
of land; and it would be better to have no 
register at all. To the Irish register as at 
present kept, there were two indices—an 
index of names and an index of places. 
The difficulties in the index of names were 
so great that it was almost impossible to 
establish the identity of the name on the 
register with the person who had dealt 
with the land. Perhaps, in corroboration 
of this view, he might quote a short ex- 
tract from the report of the Committee on 
real property. [The hon. and learned 
Gentleman here read the extract, the effect 
of which was to show that the frequent re- 
currence of common names on the register, 
rendered the establishment of identity very 
difficult, and, in some cases, impossible. } 
Under these circumstances, wherever the 
title was complicated, the expense of search 
was enormous. On the index of the Mid- 
dlesex register there were 50 pages occu- 
pied with one letter, and only 39 different 
names in the whole. A search conse- 
quently sometimes occupied ten days, and 
cost 2001. or 3001. In some cases, when 
the name was a common one, the estab- 
lishment of identity became impossible. 
The index of places also, when improperly 
managed, became a great evil. The origi- 
nal statute establishing a register of lands 
in Ireland, the 6th Anne, ec. 2, evidently 
contemplated a very complete system of 
registration, for it enacted, that a calendar 
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of the lands should be appended, giving the | 


baronies and all other necessary details. 
That, however, had not been the practice 
with the Irish register, but merely the 


keeping an index of the lands from year to | 
year; the result was, that it never could be | 


ascertained whether the property had been 


dealt with without making what was called | 
the negative search, and ascertaining the | 
names of all persons who might have an in- | 
terest in the property. The expense of, 


this was often enormous. 
honey had, in his evidence, instanced one 
search of which the cost was 2,000/. This 
operated so as to make it impossible to dis- 
pose of small properties at all, the expense 
of search being the same with a property 
worth half a million and one worth half a 
thousand. Who would think of selling a 


property worth 5U0/. if the expense of | together. 


Mr. Pierce Ma- 


| 
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better to abolish the system of registration 
in Ireland altogether. He would now state 
the remedies which he proposed. He 
should mention, however, that the plan 
upon which they proceeded was founded 
to some extent on that which was adopted 
by a gentleman, now unhappily deceased, 
who was an eminent member of the Real 
Property Commission, Mr. Duval, and who, 
it might be remembered, had prepared a 
Bill for registering all property in England 
and Wales. But it was thought, that in 
some respects the machinery of that Bill 
was cumbersome, and inadequate to meet 
the object in view. Therefore in some 
particulars the plan of that measure had 
been departed from. It was proposed by 
the measure he was about to introduce, to 
make use, in the first place, of the trigono- 
metrical survey which had been made in 
Ireland by the Ordnance Department, for 
the purpose of forming a complete land 
index. They proposed to make use of the 
maps whieh had been prepared under that 
survey, and to provide that the commis- 
sioners, or whoever should have the man- 
agement of that registration, should have 
indices based on those maps—that was to 
say, taking any particular county, and in 
such county any particular barony, and 
descending to the townlands and the sub- 
denominations to the property to be regis- 
tered, and so make a regular index of all 
in reference to the map. In that case 
they would have figures or letters which 
would correspond with those on the map 
to describe the particular part of the land, 
and the division in which it was placed. 
Then he proposed to have a reference from 
this land index to another index, which 
should be called an index of titles, in which 
the letters and figures would correspond 
with the first, and which would show the 
manner in which the land had been dealt 
with—that was, it would there appear that 
A B, for instance, had bought or sold to 
C D a certain property, in a certain town- 
land, barony, or county. By this means 
a full index of all particulars relating to 
the property, and a ready reference to the 
deed in the office, would be obtained. In 
this index of title they proceeded very 
much on the plan drawn up by Mr. Duval, 
in his Bill. Where two properties after- 
wards became united, the one being in one 
index and another in another, a new head- 
ing might be opened, so as to bring them 
He would not go further into 


searches was to be from 3U0I. to 4U0l.? | these matters of detail, but might state 


This evil was so great, that it was a matter 
for consideration whether or no it would be 


} 


| 


generally that the Bill proceeded in this 
respect on the principle of a ledver account 
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—there should be first an index of land, to 
show what the property was, which would 
be tested by an index of title. It would 
also be necessary to have a further index 
where the ability to deal with the land was 
temporarily or permanently suspended, as, 
for instance, in the case of the grantor 
dying, and some person coming forward to 
claim the property or any part of it, either 
in the character of heir or devisee. In 
that case it would be necessary to have an 
index of wills with reference to the testa- 
tor’s name, and the day on which the will 
was registered. Any person then could 
readily ascertain what were the intentions 
of the testator, and what title was given 
under the will. In this country there was 
a most perfect system of registration of 
wills, which had been framed for fiscal 
purposes only, under which any will could 
be found in a moment, together with the 
name of the testator and executors. And 
the experience of that system in this coun- 
try induced him to propose its extension to 
Ireland. Another case of disability must 
also be provided for, as that of bankrupts 
or insolyents. An index of such names 
would enable persons to ascertain without 
much difficulty how land had been dealt 
with under bankruptcy or insolvency, and 
whether any person who claimed to deal 
with the land had a right to do so. The 
House would be aware that there were in- 
stances in which the surface of the land 
might be in the possession, of one person, 
and that rights arising out of the same 
property might be vested in others—as in 
the case of mines—and if they had only 
such an index as he had stated, they would 
have an account only of how the surface | 
had been dealt with; but under another | 
letter he proposed to provide the means of 
ascertaining how the minerals or any rent- | 
charge arising out of the land, which law- | 
yers termed incorporeal hereditaments, had | 
been dealt with. It was proposed also that | 
the documents which were registered under | 
this Bill, should have priority over all other | 
registration documents; for if the doctrine | 
of notice, as it was called by the courts of 
equity, were allowed to intervene, it would | 
put an end to any efficient system of regis- 
tration whatever. It was proposed to put 
an end to the doctrine of notices, decrees 
of court, civil-bill processes, and the like; 
and it would be open for any person to 
ascertain at once the true history of the 
land he was about to purchase without 
difficulty or expense. It was the more 
important that such a provision should be 
made now that the Act for the sale of en- 
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cumbered estates was in operation, as un- 
der that Act a clear and unencumbered 
title would be given; and as it was impor- 
tant to preserve it, they would have the 
opportunity of doing so, now by this sys- 
tem of registration, which he believed 
would remove the evils which existed un- 
der the present system, and at the same 
time secure perfect facilities of ascertaining 
the real title of the property so as to make 
it a marketable commodity in the hands of 
the owner. That was the object of the 
measure, and under it he believed it would 
no longer be necessary to have those volu- 
minous and complicated deeds which in 
Ireland far exceeded anything that was 
known in this country, extending as it 
often did to several sets of deeds executed 
by several sets of parties for the convey- 
ance of one estate. He hoped the House 
would allow him to introduce the measure, 
and they would hereafter have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the details as to how 
far they bore out the statement he had 
made, and the objects the Government had 
in view. 
Leave given. 


JUDGMENTS (IRELAND) BILL. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL again 
rose and moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the laws concerning judgments 
in Ireland. It would be remembered that 
in the last Session of Parliament he 
brought in a measure on the subject of 
judgments, founded on the report of the 
Receivers Committee, which contained 
much valuable information. The evils of 
the law respecting judgments in Ireland 
were of two descriptions—the one as it 
affected the due management of land, and 
the other as it affected the power of dis- 
posing of it. By the existing system, a 
receiver might be appointed by any person 
who had obtained a judgment against the 
owner of the land, subject only to the 
limit of 1501., under the Bill of last year. 
He proposed by the present meaures that 
the judgment should not be a lien on the 
land in the hands of the judgment-credi- 
tor. Judgments were originally intended 
as nothing more than a means of enabling 
a man to obtain payment of a debt which 
had been adjudged to be due to him. If 
the judgment was not discharged, execu- 
tion might issue, the land might be sold, 
the creditor would get paid, and the re- 
medy was complete. But unless the En- 
cumbered Estates Commission were made 
permanent, there was now no machinery 
in Ireland by which this could be accom- 
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plished, As that Commission, under the 
Act which established it, was limited to 
three years’ duration, it would not do in a 
measure of this kind to adopt that mode of 
enforcing the payment of the debt. At 
present the judgment-creditor had a gene- 
ral charge on the whole of the lands, and 
it was now proposed that he should have 
the power of registering his judgment, and 
saying on what lands or what part of the 
property it should apply; and then, it 
should have the same effect as a mortgage 
in fee. The judgment-creditor would have 
all the rights of a mortgagee, as against 
the particular lands specified, while the 
evils which now prevented the sale of any 
part of the property would be removed. It 
was also proposed that no judgment should 
affect lands purchased subsequently, and 
that the creditor should only register his 
judgment as against the land belonging to 
the debtor at the time of the judgment. 
It was proposed also to provide that exist- 
ing judgments should not be a charge 
upon any land bought by the judgment- 
debtor, after the passing of the Act. This 
was a provision which he was aware was 
open to doubt and question, but he thought 
that the House would see the importance of 
earrying it into effect. In the first place, 
such land could have formed no portion of 
the original contract between the debtor 
and creditor —tlie creditor could only have 
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expected to have a charge upon that land | 


which the debtor possessed at the time the 
debt was contracted. If the opposite 
principle were acted upon, see how it 
would operate under the Eneumbered Es- 
tates Act. 
an estate, and obtained a title under that 


Commission, as he would do, which was | 


good against the world; but having pur- 
chased, he desired to sell: the moment 
he did so, however, all the evils of the 
Irish system came again into operation. 
Supposing his name to be John Smith, the 
registrar would find, perhaps, fifty John 
Smiths having judgments against them, 
and he would have to give satisfactory 
proof in each of these cases to the pur- 
chaser, that each of these judgments was 
not against him. If the party resided in 
this country, how could he know, for in- 
stance, that John Smith, now of Oxford- 
street, was not the John Smith, of Hol- 
born, in 1835, against whom he saw a 
judgment marked. This, obviously, would 
prevent the lands purchased under that 
commission being as available in the mar- 
ket as they should be, and no other re- 
medy oecurrred to him than to provide that 
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Suppose a person purchased | 
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| existing judgments should not be a charge 
/upon the land bought subsequent to the 
passing of the Act, or some other stated 
period. Another evil in Ireland was, that 
| Judgments were only required to be regis. 
tered every twenty years. In this country 
they must be registered every five years, 
and he saw no reason why, in this respect, 
the law of the two countries should not be 
assimilated. He should, however, be 
willing to accede, if it was thought more 
advisable, to a period between the two, 
though he should prefer to substitute the 
five for the twenty. But this was not all 
the difficulty. Under the recent Act it 
‘had been held, though no decision had been 
given, that the judgment as the law stood 
was a charge on the land of the judgment- 
debtor, and a judgment against the judg- 
ment-debtor was a judgment against the 
same land only once removed. This doc- 
| trine, if it once prevailed, might go on ad in- 
| finitum, so that it would be absolutely im- 
possible to make such a title good. He 
| proposed to introduce a declaratory clause, 
to say that that was not the meaning of 
the Act in question, and that a judgment 
(on the land, as against A, should not be 
deemed as a judgment against B. Such 
| were the general provisions of the measures 
he had to propose, and of which he should 
| be happy to give any further explanation 
' that might be required. 
Mr. NAPIER admitted the desirable- 
‘ness of assimilating the law of the two 
countries in regard to the registrations of 
judgments. The remedy proposed as to 
| future judgments was somewhat startling. 
At present the judgment stood against all 
parties as the security to the creditor, and 
in Ireland it was the commonest kind of 
| security ; but it was now proposed to alter 
ithe law in this respect altogether. He 
| thought some provision should be intro- 
}dueed with regard to costs, for he had 
| known eases where large estates had been 
| brought into court at the instance of one 
| judgment-creditor to a small amount, a 
receiver appointed, and the estate saddled 
with the costs. 

Mr. SADLEIR conceived that the laws 
of the two countries should be assimilated 
as far as possible, especially those relating 
to real property. He thought it advisable 
to discourage as far as possible the prac- 
tice of placing encumbered estates in the 
hands of court receivers, and that it would 
be advisable to substitute for it increased 
facilities for the conversion of that land, in 
order to pay off the debts. It was the 
interest of both the creditor and the 
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debtor, that whatever security was given | that the statement made by me on the oc- 
for money due, should be as convertible as | casion referred to, with respect to the offi- 
possible. It would be desirable also, he | cial salaries in British Guiana, was made 
thought, to introduce into Ireland that|from a document furnished by the hon. 
which was at present unknown there—the | Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
system of foreclosure, and to put an end | Colonies. It would never have occurred 
to the practice of creditors’ suits. to me to charge the Colonial Office with a 
Leave given. wilful intention to deceive. I should never 
for a moment have supposed that the hon. 
CEYLON. - |Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Mr. HAWES moved for the reappoint- | Colonies would have willingly misled any 
ment of the Select Committee of last Ses-| person. But Governor Barkly has made 
sion to inquire into the grievances com- | this charge, and I suppose that he must be 
plained of in Ceylon. better acquainted with the practice of that 
Motion made, and Question proposed— | department of the Government than I can 
“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- be. The facts = these. A friend of vorma 
quire into the grievances complained of in Ceylon, | @ proprietor in British Guiana, was anxious 
in connexion with the administration and govern- | to ascertain the mode in which the revenue 
a that Colony, and . — -_ _—— (of that colony was disposed of. He had 
whether any measures can be adopte or the re- cae 4 . 
dress of nl grievances of which there may be | no means of obtaining the information _ 
shown just reason to complain; and, also, whe- cept by application to the Colonial Office. 
ther any measures can be adopted for the better | I wrote a letter, therefore, to the hon. Gen- 
administration and government of that Depen- | tleman the Under Secretary of the Colonies, 
dency. requesting to know whether, as a proprie- 
Mr. HUME wished to know why British | tor in British Guiana, and as one having 
Guiana had been left out of the Motion this | an interest in the affairs of the colony, he 
year ? would have any objection to furnish me 
Mr. HAWES said, that the Committee | with a correct return of all official salaries 
of last Session having made a report on | in the colony. An obliging answer was re- 
that colony, he was not aware of any rea-| turned, to say that the return should be 
son for instituting further inquiries respeet- | furnished me; and in process of time I re- 
ing it. ceived the document in question. Now, 
Mr. BAILLIE: Sir, before the Motion | Sir, I was aware myself that there were 
of the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre-| some not very unimportant inaccuracies in 
tary for the Colonies is agreed to, I wish that document; and the hon. Gentleman 
to trespass for a short time on the atten-| the Under Secretary for the Colonies will 
tion of the House. Perhaps I ought to! remember, when I asked him to have that 
apologise for alluding, in the first place, to | document printed for the use of this House, 
a matter in some degree personal to my- | I stated that I believed it to be inaccurate, 
self, but as it affects the privileges of this | and I requested that he would correct cer- 
House, I hope I shall be excused for doing | tain inaccuracies in it. But what was the 
so. Among the papers presented to the hon. Gentleman’s answer? Why, that he 
House by the Colonial Office, with reference | knew nothing of the inaccuracies; that he 
to the colony of British Guiana, there are | had given out the document as he had re- 
two despatches from the Governor of that! ceived it from the colony; that if there 
colony, in which the Governor and also the | were inaccuracies in it, it was not the fault 
Attorney General of the colony, take upon | of the Colonial Office, but of the authorities 
themselves to criticise a speech said to in the colony who furnished it; and that, 
have been delivered by me in this House, | therefore, he would not take upon himself to 
and which they allege to have quoted from | alter it. So that I have been accused by 
the Times newspaper. The Governor of the Governor of those blunders and mistakes 
British Guiana not only charges me with | for which the Governor himself and those 
inaccuracy, but goes so far as to say that | acting under him are alone to blame. I must 
the charges made by me in this House! now, Sir, beg leave to call the attention of 
as to the official salaries in British Guiana | the House to a breach of privilege which I 
must have been made with the intention | think has been committed. I wish to know, 
of deceiving. That is a grave charge to| Sir, whether this House sanctions the 
make against a Member of this House; practice that speeches made by the Mem- 
but it is a still graver charge against Her | bers of this House are to be answered, not 
Majesty’s Government; for it so happens by hon. Gentlemen whose official duty it is 
VOL. CVIII. [rip sertzs. | | 
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to answer them in their place in Parlia- 
ment, but by governors in distant colonies, 
and that answers should afterwards be 
published in blue books at the expense of 
the country? If what I stated was inac- 
eurate, it was the duty of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
to correct my mis-statement, and expose 
my answer. If he could not do so, it must 
be assumed that he is unfit for the situa- 
tion in the Government he occupies; but 
we know, however, that the hon. Gentle- 
man is perfectly well qualified to dis- 
charge the post he fills. But if the 
hon. Gentleman did nor correct my state- 
ment, I think it must be inferred that 
he knew that what I stated was sub- 
stantially correct. At all events he knew 


that the statements I made were made, 
from documents furnished by himself. 1) 


have thought it my duty, Sir, to bring 
this matter before the House, not on ac- 
count, however, of the paltry attack made 
against me, although made in terms so 


ross, but because I think that what I | 
g& 


shall state to the House will convince it 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Colonial Office, in his eagerness to make a 
charge of inaccuracy against me, has only 
brought disgrace on the department over 
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first reeommendation was, that the salary 
of the Governor should be reduced. Now, 
I wish to ask whether that reduction has 
been effected ? The second recommenda- 
tion was, that a searching inquiry should 
be instituted with respect to the improper 
appointments made by the late Governor, 
I wish also to ask whether that recom- 
mendation has been attended to? The 
third recommendation was, that an altera- 
tion should be made in the constitution of 
British Guiana, but that it should be ear- 
ried into effect in friendly concert with the 
colonial authorities. I wish to ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether that recommen- 
dation has been attended to? We are in- 
formed that the alteration has been made 
in the constitution of British Guiana; but, 
so far from the alteration having been ear- 
ried out in friendly concert with the colo- 
nial authorities, the measure was forced 
through the Court of Policy by official 
votes, every one of the elected members 
voting against it. The measure was car- 
ried by the double vote of the Governor, 
and it became law, and the consequence 
was that, owing to the violence used, 
every elected member resigned his seat, 
and new members had to be elected. I 
will not now enter into the merits of that 


which he presides. I have thought it my | report—there may be another opportunity 
duty to bring this matter under the con- | for doing so; but I say that the measure 
sideration of the House, because I think | has been carried in the manner I have 
the practice of the Colonial Office a most | described, in direct contempt and violation 
objectionable one, and one which, if perse- | of the Committee, and notwithstanding 
vered in, will lead to great public inconve- | that the hon. Gentleman told the House 
nience ; and, therefore, I hope that some | last Session that he had sent out orders 
expression on the part of this House will | that these recommendations should be at- 
prevent a recurrence of it. But, Sir, be- | tended to. I trust that the hon. Gentle- 
fore I leave the subject of Guiana, I beg | man will be able to give some explanation 
to ask the hon. Gentleman the Under|as to these circumstances; and I will 


Secretary for the Colonies one or two | therefore leave British Guiana, and pro- 


questions with respect to that colony. | ceed to the case of Ceylon. 


The House will remember that the hon. 
Gentleman lost no opportunity, in the last 


The House 
will remember that the Ceylon Committee 
made their report at the very close of the 


Session of Parliament, of expressing the | last Session of Parliament—at a period 


great satisfaction he had derived from the 
report of the Guiana Committee. He 
stated that the report entirely coincided 
with his own views, and with those of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Office; and that he so entirely approved of 
it that he would send it out to the Gover- 
nor of Guiana with instructions for him to 
act upon it. I now ask the hon. Gentle- 
man whether any of the recommendations 
of that Committee have been acted upon ? 
There were about three recommendations 
offered in the report, which was certainly 
as meagre a one as could well be. The 





when, I think it will be no exaggeration to 
say, all the independent Members of this 
House had left town, and there only re- 
mained those whose duty, as the official 
supporters of the Government, it was to 
bring to a close the routine business of the 
House. It was under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government thought it becom- 
ing to offer a most unusual insult to the 
Committee, by forcing his official support- 
ers to give a direct negative to the report 
of the Committee, after I, as chairman, 
had consented to withdraw it. But even 
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under these peculiar circumstances the 
noble Lord thought it necessary, at all 
events, to make a show of fair dealing ; 
and he stated that if the Committee would 
again reassemble, and name the witnesses 
it might be necessary to send over to Cey- 
lon for, Her Majesty’s Government would 
take care that those witnesses should be 
in attendance when Parliament met, and 
that Committee should be reappointed. 
In consequence of this statement of the 
noble Lord, the Committee were induced to 
reassemble—very much, I am bound to 
say, against the opinion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose, who expressed 
his opinion that the Committee had been 
insulted in a way that no Committee had 
been ever insulted before, and who, there- 
fore, objected to proceeding any further 
in the business. I thought, I confess, 
that the vote of that Committee was the 
vote of the official supporters of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and not the recorded 
sense of the House of Commons. Under 
these circumstances I induced the hon. 
Member for Montrose to proceed, and the 
Committee reassembled; but it must be 
obvious to the House that the Committee 
could not comply with the request which 
came from the noble Lord. It was impos- 
sible that the Committee should name the 
witnesses. For what were the facts of 
the case? Certain charges of a grave 
and serious nature had been made against 
the Governor of Ceylon by parties re- 
siding in the island. It was, therefore, 
impossible for the Committee to ascertain 
the truth or falsehood of these charges, 
without calling on the parties who made 
them to bring forward evidence to support 
them. Under these circumstances the 
Committee certainly named two witnesses, 
but they were named at random. Feeling | 
their inability to name the required wit- | 
nesses, they came to the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“ Resolved—That the Chairman be authorised | 
and requested to communicate with Her Majesty’s | 
Secretary of State, as to the necessary witnesses | 
to be ordered home to give evidence before the 


Committee to be appointed in the ensuing Ses- 
sion.” 


That resolution was proposed by my hon. 


{ Fes. 6} 





Friend the Member for Montrose, and, in | 
Proposing it, he explained its object. He 
told the Committee that the object of it | 
was to enable the chairman to write out to | 
the parties in Ceylon, in order to ascertain | 
from them the names of the witnesses, 

which should be afterwards communicated 
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to the Secretary of State. That resolu- 
lution was agreed to unanimously. The 
hon. Gentleman who represented the Colo- 
nial Office, I have no objection to state, 
said that it was quite right that the chair- 
man should communicate with the Secre- 
tary of State. So that the hon. Member 
for Montrose and myself were left under 
the impression and conviction that the 
course proposed by the Committee had re- 
ceived the sanction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It was under that impression 
that in the month of November I addressed 
the following to the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies :— 
«The Pré, St. Albans, Nov. 28, 1849. 

“« My Lord—In obedience to a resolution of 
the Committee which sat during the last Session 
of Parliament to inquire into the grievances of 
Ceylon and British Guiana, in which I was re- 
quired to apply to your Lordship to procure the 
attendance of witnesses from Ceylon, for the fur- 
ther prosecution of the inquiry in the next Ses- 
sion, I beg now to state that it will be necessary, 
in addition to the testimony of the Queen’s Advo- 
cate and Captain Watson, named by the Commit- 
tee, to obtain the evidence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Braybrooke, and Lieutenant Henderson, of the 
Ceylon Rifles; of E. S. Waring, Esq., police 
magistrate, and Mr. John Selby, advocate ; and 
I have therefore to request that your Lordship 
will have the goodness to order these gentlemen 
to repair to England without delay, so that they 
may be able to attend as soon as possible after the 
meeting of Parliament. — I have the honour, &c. 

“ Henry Batu.” 
In answer to that letter, I received the fol- 
lowing communication from the Colonial 
Office :— 
“ Colonial Office, Downing-street, 
Dec. 3, 1849. 

“« Sir—I am directed by Earl Grey to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th ult., 
requesting his Lordship to procure the attendance 
of the gentlemen you name, as witnesses from 
Ceylon, in addition to those already required by a 
resolution of the Committee of Parliament which 
in the last Session was appointed to inquire into 
the grievances of Ceylon and British Guiana; and 
I am to acquaint you that, in pursuance of that 
resolution, the two gentlemen therein named were 
directed to repair to England to give evidence, 
and that his Lordship, with the concurrence of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, in- 


| formed the Governor of Ceylon that the expense 


which will be thus occasioned will be defrayed 
from the funds granted by Parliament to meet the 
charges of Parliamentary inquiries. But I am to 
add, that as Lord Grey is not aware that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee possesses the power of dele- 
gating to its Chairman the power of determining 
what witnesses are to be called for, his Lordship 
does not feel himself at liberty, without the ex- 
press authority of the Committee, to incur the 
heavy expense which would be occasioned by di- 
recting the attendance of additional witnesses 
whose names you have given.—I] have the honour 

to be, &e. 
(Signed) 

P2 


“ Herman MERIvALE.” 
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After reading that letter, I concluded that | 
the noble Lord at the head of the Colonial | 
Department had not been thoroughly or | 
completely informed as to what had taken 
place in this House. It did not appear 
that he was aware of the assurance which | 
had been given that these witnesses should 
be sent for; and I thought it my duty to 
address the following letter to the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown :— 


Ceylon. 


“The Pré, St. Albans, Dec. 9, 1849. 
“My Lord—In the debate which took place 
upon the report of the Ceylon Committee during 
the last Session of Parliament, your Lordship, in 
objecting to the proposal of sending a Commission 
of Inquiry to Ceylon, stated that the Government 
would be willing to procure the attendance of any 
witnesses who might be necessary for the further 
prosecution of the inquiry. In consequence 
of that understanding, the Committee passed 
a unanimous resolution, ‘That the chairman be 
authorised and requested to communicate with 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, as to the neces- 
sary witnesses to be ordered home to give evidence 
before the Committee to be appointed in the en- 
suing Session.’ In obedience to that resolution, 
I addressed a letter on the 28th ult. to the Seere- 
tary of State for the Colonies, requesting that 
Colonel Braybrooke, Lieutenant Henderson, Mr. 
Waring, and Mr. John Selby, might be ordered to 
repair to England without delay, so that they 
might be able to attend the Committee as soon as 
possible after the meeting of Parliament. In an- 
swer to that application, I have received a letter 
from the Under Secretary for the Colonies, in 
which I am informed that ‘Lord Grey is not 
aware that a Parliamentary Committee has the 
power of delegating to its chairman the power of 
determining what witnesses are to be called for ; 
and his Lordship does not feel himself at liberty, 
without the express authority of the Committee, to 
incur the heavy expense which would be occasioned 
by directing the attendance of the additional wit- 
nesses whose names you have given.’ I need not 
point out to your Lordship the very great incon- 
venience which this delay in sending for the 
witnesses must of necessity occasion in protract- 
ing this painful inquiry. It is not for me to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon the course which the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies may think proper 
to pursue ; but if, as Iam informed, Sir E. Ten- 
nent and Colonel Drought have been ordered 
home to give evidence before the Committee, I do 
not understand upon what ground a different 
course should be adopted with regard to the wit- 
nesses whom, at the desire of the Committee, I 
have named, and whose attendance cannot be dis- 
pensed with. I have no motive in thus addressing 
your Lordship, but an anxious desire faithfully to 
discharge the important duty that was entrusted 
to me ; and I deem it to be a part of that duty to 
remind your Lordship of the understanding that 
every facility should be afforded by the Govern- 
ment for procuring the testimony of the necessary 

witnesses from Ceylon.—I have the honour, &e. 

“ Henry Bari.” 
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“ Pembrcke Lodge, Dec. 11, 1849, 

““Sir—When I assented to the proposal that 
the Committee should name the persons whom it 
was necessary to summon from Ceylon, and that 
the Secretary of State should give the necessary 
orders for their attendance in this country, it was 
not intimated that the chairman should be en- 
trusted with the sole authority of naming the wit- 
nesses on behalf of the Committee. Lord Grey 
has therefore properly declined to comply with this 
delegated authority, which, after all, perhaps, was 
not meant by the Committee to extend beyond a 


Ceylon. 


| power of communicating with the Secretary of 
| State, and did not imply a power of giving orders 


to the Secretary of State, which might occasion 
great expense and inconvenience.—I have the ho- 
nour to be, &e. “J. Russe.” 


Now, if I had not expected that every faci- 
lity for obtaining evidence would be given, 
I, as well as the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, would have refused to proceed further 
in this inquiry; but the House must now 
see that the result of the proceeding of the 
Government is to protract the inquiry in all 
probability beyond the present Session of 
Parliament; as it follows as a matter of 
course, that if the witnesses are not sent 
for, we shall not be able to proceed any 
further with the inquiry. And now, Sir, 
with regard to the future proceedings of 
this Committee, I think it right the House 
should understand that had these witnesses 
been granted, I should not have addressed 
a word on this occasion. But as these 
witnesses have been refused, I do not hesi- 
tate to declare my belief—a belief in which 
I feel not the slightest doubt the hon. 
Member for Montrose will bear me out— 
that if this inquiry is fairly and properly 
carried out, if the witnesses we require are 
brought to this country, acts of atrocity 
will be brought to light, compared with 
which the devices of Field-Marshal Haynau 
in Hungary, of which we have heard so 
much from the hon. Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, will appear mild and 
merciful; for in Austria and Hungary no 
prisoner has been put to death who has not 
been tried by a tribunal properly constitu- 
ted according to law, and in which there 
have been officers of rank presiding, and 
no sentence on a Hungarian has been car- 
ried into effect without the approbation of 
the commander-in-chief. But what has 
been the case in Ceylon? In Ceylon very 
few of the persons put to death were tried 
before tribunals legally and properly con- 
stituted, or comprising the necessary num- 
ber of officers required by law. In some 


eases courts-martial in Ceylon had been 


| 


To that letter I received the following re- | 


ply from the noble Lord :— 


composed of three officers—a captain and 
two subalterns—the officers being ignorant 
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of the native language, and yet passing 
sentence on the accused. In some instan- 
ces the prisoners were led from the court 
to the place of execution, where they suf- 
fered instant death. [An Hon. Member: 
Have you confirmation of that?] Those 
are the facts which have reached me. But 
compare the two cases—above all, compare 
the provocation in them. In the ease of 
Hungary, a most bloody and formidable 
insurrection had been brought to a close, 
and thousands and tens of thousands of the 
Austrians had perished. In the case of 
Ceylon there had been an unimportant riot, 
without life or spirit, or any attempt at re- 
sistance. Compare the two cases, and then 
tell me whether I exaggerate when I say 
that, compared with the proceedings of 
Ceylon, those of Austria have been mild 
and merciful. And it is for this House, so 
long accustomed to hear denunciations 
against the Austrian Government, to deter- 
mine whether it is not itself, in its legisla- 


Ceylon. 


tive capacity, liable to a charge for having | 
so long tolerated such acts of atrocity to be | 
perpetrated in the dominions of Her Ma- | 


jesty. We have heard much from the 


hon. Member for the West Riding of York- | 


shire about the savage proclamations of 
Field-Marshal Haynau and others. 


the time with the full and responsible power 


of deciding the question of life and death | 


with respect to the subjects of that colony. 
The proclamation is as follows :— 


“That unless all those who have held concealed 
the effeets of Golahella Rata Mahatmeya, deliver 
over to me such property, or give information 
about the same without delay, such persons shall 
be killed, and their property confiscated. 

* A, Watson, Captain commanding.” 


Now, I ask the House, is this a proclama- 
tion for the destruction of mad dogs or of 
human beings ? I confess, Sir, when this 
proclamation was first brought under my 


notiee | was perfectly astounded. 
not believe such a production possible, and 
thought there must be some mistake. But 
there is no mistake about the matter. I 
have in my possession two of the original 
proclamations signed by Captain Watson’s 
own hand—proclamations which have re- 
ceived the full sanction and cordial appro- 
bation of Her Majesty’s Government ; and 


those Gentlemen who are so ready to de-| 


nounce Austria for her acts, are the sup- 
Porters of that Government. Sir, I do 
not wish to trespass at too great a length 
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But | 
listen to the proclamation I am about | 
to read—a proclamation of one of Her | 
Majesty’s officers in Ceylon, entrusted at | 
‘man, whose name was Dingeralle, was shot 


| tree for four days. 


I could | 
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upon the attention of the House. I might 
enter into descriptions of burnings of vil- 
lages and confiscations of property, and so 
forth; but I will pass them over. There is, 
however, a little episode which I think I 
must give to the House. The officer who 
earried martial law into effect in Ceylon, 
was Lieutenant Colonel Drought. The 
commander-in-chief, General Smelt, neve 
having gone into the disturbed districts 
thinking, I suppose, that the matter was 
of too trifling importance to require his 
personal attendance, although I know not 
why his presence was not necessary, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Drought was left with two 
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,or three superior officers at Kandy; and I 


will now show in what a reckless manner 
human life has been sacrificed in the pro- 
eeedings which took place. Lieutenant 
Colonel Drought received information, at 
Kandy, that the Pretender had been taken 
prisoner; and he immediately despatched 
an officer (Captain Bird) with instructions 
to try the prisoner by court-martial, and 
to have him executed without delay. A 
court-martial was accordingly held at Kor- 
negalle. Captain Bird sat upon the court- 
martial, as a junior officer, a superior being 
present. The man was convicted, and 
Captain Bird, a junior officer, confirmed 
the sentence; and to show the sense the 
court-martial entertained of the heinous 
offence of appearing as a Pretender, the 


within half an hour, and his body, accord- 
ing to the sentence, was hung up upon a 
But mark the conse- 
quence of this haste. In page 184 of the 
blue book it will be seen that on the 5th 
August, Colonel Drought writes to Lord 
Torrington that the Pretender Dingeralle 


'was tried yesterday, convicted, shot, and 
| hung from a tree. 


On the 14th August, 
the Governor writes to Lord Grey, nine 
days after the execution, that it was a 
mistake in supposing that that man was the 
Pretender ; for he says— 

“ On the 4th instant, a man who assumed the 
title of King, and who turns out to be the elder 
brother of the pretended King, who was crowned 
at Dambool, and who is still at large, was cap- 
tured, and on the following day tried by court- 
martial, and shot.” 


At page 206 of the blue book, it will be 
seen that on the 16th August, only two 
days afterwards, the Governor writes to 
Lord Grey that it had then been found 
that it was a mistake in supposing not 
only that the unfortunate man was the 
Pretender, but again, that it was a mistake 
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in supposing that he was even the Preten- | having given me a private notice, for which] 


der’s brother, for he says— 


| thank him, of his intention to make some 


“« Nevertheless, the pretended King is not yet | observations upon matters connected with 


apprehended, and his brother who was at first be- | the Ceylon Committee at the period when 
lieved to have been executed at Kornegalle, is| I should move the reappointment of this 


also still at large, and the prisoner who was shot | (ommittee, 


on that oceasion was only one of the principal ad- 
herents of the impostor.” 


Lord Torrington writes to Lord Grey that | come under discussion. 


commenced his speech by a 
reference to the affairs of Guiana—affairs 
which of course I did not expect would now 


The hon. Gentle. 


the pretended King was captured on the | man has stated, that in that case there 


21st September, but that he was neither 
hanged nor shot, but transported. So 
that when he finds that the unfortunate 
man was neither the Pretender nor the 
Pretender’s brother, he jumps to the con- 


| 
| 


clusion that he was at all events an adhe- | 


rent of the Pretender, and does not think 
it is of any importance that that was not 
the charge under which he was convicted 
and executed. 
then, of an unfortunate man executed by 
mistake; but that was not the only mistake, 


We have here an instance, | 


for I find by the blue book that four men | 


were executed on a charge of what they 
eall high treason. One of them is called 


Nickale Rincheralle; but we have evidence | 


to show that this person is perfectly well at 
this moment in Ceylon, and it was per- 
fectly obvious that some other individual 
has been executed; and in our inquiries we 
have found who it was who was executed 
instead. As I stated before, it is not my 
wish to enter at large into the question on 
this occasion; but I have thought it my 
duty to point out to the House the nature 
of the inquiry, as the House will then be 


able to perceive the impossibility of the | 


hon. Member for Montrose and myself un- 
dertaking this case if we are not to have 
the witnesses who have been asked for. 
It will be for the House to decide whether 
this inquiry shall be prosecuted fairly and 
properly, or whether it shall be at once 
abandoned. For my own part, it is a mat- 
ter of indifference. I have performed my 
duty to the best of my ability, and I shall 
be satisfied with whatever course the House 
may think proper to adopt. 
this: if we are to have an inquiry, at least 
let it be a fair one. 
the dignity and character of this House by 
a sham inquiry, and by taking ex parte 
evidence. The House will now decide, 
however, whether it will support the hon. 
Member for Montrose and myself in our 
efforts to carry out this investigation fairly, 
or whether it will support the Ministers of 
the Crown in their bold and unblushing 
attempt to baffle and defeat us. 

Mr. HAWES: Sir, the hon. Gentleman 


All I ask is | 


Let us not compromise | 


was some breach of privilege committed, 
inasmuch as the Governor of the colony 
had commented upon a speech of his de. 
livered in this House. That was his state- 
ment. [Mr. Baie: It is published in 
the blue book.] The breach of privilege 
which the hon. Gentleman means, lies, I 
apprehend, in the comments on his speech. 
Now, if any breach of the privileges of this 
House should be committed, I trust I should 
be one of the first to regret it; but the fact 
is, that when the hon. Member moved for 
the Committee on Guiana, he made un- 
qualified charges against the Governor; and 
the Governor, seeing those charges in 
the newspapers, took an opportunity of an- 
swering and repelling them—a course 
which the hon. Member would wish to pre- 
vent him from taking. The hon. Gentle- 
man has been pleased to say, that the 
Committee on British Guiana made certain 
recommendations with respect to the colony, 
no one of which has been complied with. 
[Mr. Baie : I asked whether those re- 
commendations had been carried out.| I 
understood, from the form of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s questions, that he presumed none 
of the recommendations had been complied 
with. I cannot, however, allow the hon. Mem- 
ber to escape from the impression his speech 
was calculated to make, or permit him to 
imply, that none of these recommendations 
have been adopted. First of all, the Com- 
mittee recommended some reform in the 
constitution of the colony, and an extension 
of the franchise—a reform to be carried 
out with caution. That has been done. 
But the hon. Gentleman says, that the 
measure was forced through the Court of 
Policy by the sheer power of the Govern- 
ment, and that in consequence certain of the 
elected members of the Court retired. It is 


| quite true, that when the Governor moved 


| 
| 


the Franchise Bill, certain of the members 
of the Court of Policy retired, but the Bill 
was ultimately carried with singular unani- 
mity. With regard to improper appoint- 
ments, the Seeretary of State transmitted 


' the report of the Committee to the Governor, 


‘ 


and it was for him to institute an inquiry. 
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But many of the appointments impugned 
in the Committee’s report were confirmed 
by the Governor, and he has given good 
reasons, in my opinion, for their confir- 
mation. With respect to the salary of the 
Governor, the Committee did not recom- 
mend that it should be reduced. I will refer 
to the words of the Committee. They 
say— 

“Your Committee is of opinion that it is a fit 
subject for inquiry, not merely whether the spe- 
cial grounds on which the increase in question 
was recommended still exist, but whether, all cir- 
cumstances considered, a salary of less than 
5,000/. per annum would not be insufficient to 
induce persons, duly qualified for such appoint- 
ments, to undertake the duties of the office, and 
enable them to mect all the legitimate expenses 
to which a Governor is liable.” 

That is not a recommendation that the 
salary should be reduced. But what course 
did the Governor take upon it ? He stated 
to the Court of Policy that, with regard to 
his own personal interests, they should not 
stand in the way of any course which the 
Court of Policy might think proper to 
adopt. Well, the Court of Policy did not 
think it right to propose any reduction in 
the salary of the Governor. New elections 
had taken place in Guiana under a more 
extended constituency; and they have not 
even raised the question of the Governor’s 
salary again for consideration, nor has one 
syllable passed on the subject. I think, 
therefore, under these circumstances, that 
the hon. Gentleman is not entitled to say 
either that the Committee recommended any 
specific reduction, or that nothing has been 
done in the colony in consequence of the re- 
port. But what is it that has been done in the 
colony? What I always said would be done. 
The Committee, having examined the state 
of the expenditure, five-sixths of which is 
always under their control, have reduced 
it between 70,0007. and 80,0001. a year. 
The whole sum over which the colony has 
no control was not only guaranteed by local 
Acts, but sanctioned by the Crown; and 
when the inquiry into the whole expendi- 
ture recommended by the Secretary of 
State began, then, indeed, the true source 
of expenditure was discovered, and between 


70,0007. and 80,000/. in the course of that | 
My opinion is, that | 


inquiry was reduced. 
these reductions are, in many cases, too 
great; and the new Court of Policy, 
elected by a larger constituency, have 
rather increased, to some extent, than 
reduced the salaries; so that the saving 
is not altogether quite equal to what it was 
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in the first instance. The recommendation 
of the Committee as regards the extension 
of the franchise, has been adopted—the Bill 
passed almost unanimously through the 
legislative body of the colony. But now, 
Sir, I shall proceed to the affairs of 
Ceylon. And here I must protest against 
the course pursued by the hon. Gentleman, 
marked, as I am bound to say it is, by his 
usual injustice and want of candour. In 
the midst of an inquiry, with a Committee 
about to be reappointed, he brings forward 
wholesale charges against the local govern- 
ment, and he talks at the same time 
about the abandonment of the inquiry. 
Sir, I have no doubt that the hon. Gen- 
tleman wishes to abandon it; for a more 
hollow inquiry was never brought forward, 
nor one founded on a meaner conspiracy on 
the part of parties in Ceylon. But, so far 
as the Government is concerned, I say 
that the inquiry shall go on; but it shall 
be a fair inquiry; and what will be the sur- 
prise of the House to hear, after the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman, that there has 
been no refusal of witnesses. And now I 
will state to the House exactly what did 
oceur. Sir, on Saturday, the 28th of 
July, 1849, a Motion was made in this 
House that the inquiry before the Select 
Committee should not continue, but that a 
Commission should be appointed to inquire 
on the spot, a resolution to that effect 
having been carried in the Committee by 
the casting vote of the Chairman, and by 
his casting vote alone. The House divided 
upon it, and deliberately rejected the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, and this is the 
insult to which the hon. Gentleman alludes. 
Now, Sir, was the rejection carried by Go- 
vernment votes on that occasion? Was 
there a majority of Members of the Govern- 
ment negativing that Motion? So far from it 
I find on looking over the division list that 
there were of Members unconnected with 
the Government voting for the Motion 33, 
and against it 64, so that the independent 
Members of the House actually voted al- 
most two to one against the resolution of 
the hon. Gentleman. But what passed in 
the House on that occasion was most im- 
portant. It was stated—and I now speak 
in the presence of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ripon, who took part in 
the debate, and also of the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Treasury, both of whom 
will be able to confirm what I now say—it 
was proposed to the House by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon, 
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that the Committee should meet on the 
following Monday and name the witnesses 
it wished to have called for examination. 
My noble Friend, subsequently in the 
course of the debate said, taking precisely 
the same view as the right hon. Member 
for Ripon, that the Committee should meet 
and name the witnesses, and that those 
witnesses, so named, the Secretary of 
State ought to take the proper means to 
produce. Well, the Committee did meet, 


Ceylon. 


it did nominate the witnesses, and these | 
in this | 


witnesses are at this moment 
country, ready for their examination. 
But, Sir, all this has been suppressed 
by the hon. Gentleman. 
Motion made subsequently in the Com- 
mittee, and I am sorry it was allowed 
to pass unanimously; I did not anticipate 
such a use would be made of it; 
Motion was certainly carried afterwards, 
which I will read to the House, and 
then I will also read from the report of 
the Committee. The resolution was, that 


the Chairman should be authorised and 
was requested to communicate with the 
Secretary of State as to the necessary 
witnesses to be ordered home to give evi- | 
dence before the Committee, to be ap- | 
pointed in the ensuing Session. 


what says the report ?— 


“That means should be adopted in the inter- | 
val by the Secretary of State, to ensure the atten- | 
dance before the Committee of the Queen’s Advo- 
eate of Ceylon, Captain Watson, and such other 
witnesses whose evidence was necessary to explain | 
and establish the circumstances under which 
martial law was recently proclaimed in Ceylon,” 


Was there anything in that report or in| 
the resolution I have read, that gave the 
Chairman of the Committee absolute power, 
independently of the Secretary of State, | 
and independently of the Committee itself, | 
of nominating any witnesses that he pleas- 
ed to call? That is the first question I 
raise—Was there anything to give him 
that power? I think there was not. Well, 
Sir, what took place? And now I come 
to the point that there has been no refusal 
of witnesses. 
were ordered by the Committee, that the 
witnesses so ordered are here, and ready to 
be examined. But on the 28th of No- | 
vember, three months after the Committee 
broke up, without any communication with 
the Seeretary of State, or calling on him 
to exercise any discretion whatever, the 


hen. Gentleman calls on the Secretary of 
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There was a/| 


but a/| 


That was | 
the resolution of the Committee ; and now, | 


I showed you that witnesses | 
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| State, on his individual nomination, to order 

certain other witnesses home. I say he had 
no power to do that, nor did the Commit- 
tee, by any resolution or report, delegate 
to him any such power. Now what course 
did the Secretary of State take? Did he 
refuse these witnesses? The view Lord 
Grey took was this. He said— 


“The witnesses ordered by the Committee 
shall be in attendance; the other witnesses, inas- 
; much as I do not admit that you have the sole 
power of nominating them, I must leave for the 
Committee to decide upon when they meet. In 
| the meantime there are witnesses who have been 
ordered home by the Committee, and the exami- 
nation ean be proceeded with. There are other 
important witnesses in this country who will fully 
occupy the interval.” 





| And, Sir, it was a serious question—these 
witnesses would cost from 4001. to 7001. 

each to the country; and the Secretary of 
| State had to say whether he was justified 
in incurring such an expense at the in- 
dividual request of the Chairman, with- 
out the authority of the Committee. 

I think it was a fair question for the Se- 
“_eretary of State to consider whether he 
ought not to hesitate before he called 
these witnesses at the simple request of 
the hon. Gentleman. But now, Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman talks about abandoning 
this inquiry because these witnesses are 
not here. Let me suppose for a mo- 
ment that Lord Grey had actually acceded 
to his request—does not the hon. Gen- 
'tleman lead the House to believe that 
in that supposition the witnesses would 
have been here by this time, and that the 
| inquiry cannot be proceeded with because 
they are not present? Is that not the im- 
pression created in the House by his state- 
|ment? Why, Sir, the letter of the hon. 
Gentleman, written at the end of Novem- 
ber, could not have gone out to the colony 
till the sueceeding December mail, and 
could not have arrived in Ceylon till the 
end of January; and the witnesses could 
not have arrived in E ngland until six weeks 
' afterwards, or till after the middle of 
March. In the meantime the hon. Gentle- 
man has the two witnesses that the Com-” 
mittee nominated, and there are other wit- 
nesses competent to be examined also on 
the spot. If, therefore, when the Commit- 
tee meets, it should decide, after hearing 
what may be said with regard to other 
special witnesses, to call this further evi- 
dence, that further evidence will be called; 

and, therefore, really and truly, the hon. 
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Gentleman has utterly mistaken the course 
taken by Lord Grey. Witnesses are not 
refused—witnesses are here, brought to 
this country as the Committee had re- 
quired. Other witnesses are here—there 
is an abundance of them here ready to 
goon with. The Committee have already 
an abundance of materials to occupy them 
for some time to come, and until any fur- 
ther witnesses they required could be duly 
summoned home. Now, Sir, I think it 
right, as I began, to say I protest against 
the course pursued by the hon. Gentleman. 
In the midst of this inquiry, with wit- 
nesses in England ready to be examined, 
he chooses to bring these fresh charges in 
this House, in order, if he can, to prejudice 
the course of the inquiry; and he singles 
out one individual, Captain Watson, who 
uttered what he was pleased to describe as 
a savage proclamation, that gallant officer 
being one of the witnesses who is here at this 
moment waiting to be examined ; and he 
thinks it consistent with the ends of justice, 
whilst he is here actually in obedience to 
the summons of the Committee, to make 
this gratuitous attack on that gallant 
officer. Why, Sir, is that a course to be 
justified ? If the hon. Gentleman is not 
afraid to go on with this inquiry, why does 
he seek to prejudice this gentleman in the 


Ceylon. 
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eyes of the public ? I can again assure the | 


House that this investigation, as far as 
Her Majesty’s Government is concerned, 
shall go on and be prosecuted to its legiti- 
mate conclusion. There is abundant evi- 
dence ready now to continue the inquiry, 
and there is no ground whatever for aban- 
doning it at this moment; on the contrary, 
there is every ground for continuing it. 
But the hon. Gentleman seemed to im- 
ply that Lord Grey has written for, and 
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more I ask, what justification has he for 
making the attack he has done on one of 
the witnesses about to be examined ? What 
right has he to single out this witness—his 
own witness, a gallant officer, called by 
himself ? Why, Captain Watson is a gen- 
tleman actually named in the report of the 
Committee. [Mr. Baru said, Captain 
Watson was not one of his witnesses.] The 
hon. Gentleman says he does not know 
this, and that he did not propose him. 
Then I suppose it was the hon. Member 
for Montrose who nominated Captain Wat- 
son as a witness. But the truth is, the 
hon. Gentleman does not know much about 
the matter. Being much engaged, he has 
left himself entirely in the hands of others; 
and, but for that cireumstance, he would 
not have made the statement he has done 
to the House. No doubt he is actuated 
by a sense of duty—lI give him credit to 
that extent; but he has been most grossly 
misled. But again, I say, it is unusual for 
a Member of Parliament and an English 
gentleman to endeavour to prejudice a wit- 
ness who is about to be examined, and who 
was summoned by a body among whom 
the hon. Gentlenian at least was most pro- 
minent. Therefore, let the House under- 
stand this—that the witnesses summoned 
by the Committee are here—that four or 
five other very important witnesses con- 
nected with the colony are also here on the 
spot, who know all the circumstances, and 
who are perfectly ready to go into the mi- 
nutest details of the inquiry—that they 
are here, and waiting to be examined. I 
presume the House will not refuse to go 
on with this inquiry—I presume the House, 
after the speech of the hon. Gentleman, 
casting such imputations as he does on the 


government of that colony, will hardly re- 
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brought over, some witnesses of his own, | fuse the Governor of the colony the oppor- 
and that Lord Torrington, I suppose, has | tunity of defending himself—either by au- 
sent over witnesses. Lord Grey has written | thentic documents or by witnesses speak- 
for none but those sought for by the Com-| ing from their own personal knowledge— 
mittee, and Lord Torrington has sent over| from the gross charges brought against 


none. Sir Emerson Tennent, the secre- | him. 
| - ; 
| shall assign good grounds for calling fresh 


tary of the colony, is now in this country. 
He is now on leave of absence, and being an 
important officer of the local Government, 
he is ready to give evidence; but Lord 
Grey never thought it right or proper to 
promise or guarantee witnesses their ex- 
penses, or summon any here. Therefore, 
none have been summoned by Lord Grey, 
or sent by Lord Torrington, but those the 
Committee has ordered. Then I ask, 
under the circumstances, what right has 
the hon. Gentleman to say it? and still 





Sir, if the Committee when it meets 


witnesses, I know of no objection there 
can be to such a course; but, looking at 
the names which the hon. Gentleman 
wishes to be called, I think there may be 
some doubt whether all these parties ought 
to be summoned. However, I shall reserve 
my remarks on this point for the Commit- 
tee, and shall not be guilty of making a 
personal attack on individuals in this open 
House without due consideration. With 
regard to one out of the hon. Gentleman’s 
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four names, there are reasons which I be- 
lieve the Committee will see the foree of, 
and hesitate before it calls that party. 
Under the whole of the circumstances I 
have mentioned, I sit down by assuring the 
House that it shall not be the fault of any 
one connected with the Government if this 
inquiry is not prosecuted to its utmost le- 
gitimate extent. 

Mr. HUME would assure the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, that as long as 
he had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he would do his utmost to cause these 
atrocious proceedings in Ceylon to be sifted 
to the bottom. He need not be under any 
alarm that the inquiry would be abandoned; 
and he could promise the hon. Gentleman 
he should have full satisfaction before the 
Committee had done with the subject. 
The hon. Under Secretary of State had 
thought fit to interpret the speech of his 
(Mr. Hume’s) hon. Friend the Member for 
Inverness-shire to mean that he wished to 
give up the case—he had no such inten- 
tion. He would show the fairness of that 
which his hon. Friend meant to do. His 
hon. Friend had likened the proceedings 
in Ceylon to the proceedings in Hungary. 
The proceedings in Hungary were mild in 
comparison. He would prove it. If he 


ever uttered a speech in that House, he 
was ready to prove it, and he had done so. 
He might have made some he could not 


prove. He was not infallible. He did not 
wish to mix up the case of Ceylon with 
that of Guiana; but he would just observe 
that at the proper opportunity he would be 
able to prove that the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies was en- 
tirely in error in what he said respecting 
Guiana. But with regard to Ceylon, that 
hon. Gentleman took upon him, with an 
unblushing effrontery such as he (Mr. Hume) 
never before witnessed, to say that this in- 
quiry arose from ‘‘ a mean conspiracy on 
the part of certain individuals in Ceylon.”’ 
Did he intend to say that ‘‘a mean con- 
spiracy”” had brought 5,000 petitioners in 
one case, and 39,000 in another, to ask 
for redress from that House? The truth 
of the allegation of those petitions he be- 
lieved; and he asked hon. Gentlemen who 
might not be altogether so well-informed 
on the subject, to wait and see the proof, 
and then if there was one man in that 
House who would deliberately rise and say 
that that was not a fit and proper subject 
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of inquiry, he should be utterly confounded. 
He should not therefore enter into details, 
but he should state the course which Go-| 
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vernment had taken, and which had placed 
them in the situation they were now in, 
He must confess, in the Committee upstairs, 
after the House had rejected the recom- 
mendation of the Committee to appoint a 
Commission to proceed to the spot, he ob- 
jected to proceeding with the inquiry here; 
and why? The petitions that he presented 
from the inhabitants of Ceylon contained 
allegations of grievances so great and so 
multiform, that he conceived the truth 
could not be ascertained by the Committee 
here, and could be ascertained only by a 
Commission on the spot. Here were grave 
and serious charges, forcing the production 
of private letters, but still detailing acts of 
atrocity which the Committee were alarmed 
at, and considered of the most aggravated 
nature. They were unable to follow out 
the evidence to the conclusion by the se- 
paration of the House, and they proposed 
this Commission not to allow it to hang 
over till another Session, but in order to 
have the matter properly inquired into and 
to have justice done. He had no feeling 
whatever with respect to any man in Cey- 
lon, but he had a great desire to see jus- 
tice done to the oppressed. He saw thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, under the 
rod of the oppressor, and with no means 
by which justice could be obtained. He 
therefore recommended a Commission, and 
the Committee agreed to it. It would be 
recollected what passed when they came 
to the House. The hon. Gentleman had 
made allusion to the debate of the 28th of 
July. He would bear in mind his objec- 
tion and his opposition. He stated then it 
was the wish of the inhabitants to have 
justice done, and that he distrusted the 
Government. The distrust he then felt 
had been realised. He had not the least 
confidence in the Secretary of State, who, 
he believed, did everything he could to 
cloak and cover the atrocities that had 
been committed there. But when he saw 
a Government agree to a Committee, and 
that Committee proceed to inquire into the 
transaction, the whole of the Government 
officers being allowed to remain on the 
spot and at a distance, he saw immediately 
that the accused would be in a position to 
use all the power that they had to refuse 
justice. It was on that ground that when 
he went back to the Committee he told 
the Committee he had no confidence in the 
Secretary of State, and that he did not 
wish to go on with it. He consequently 
stood perfectly free of any charge of hav- 
ing called witnesses. His hon. Friend, in 
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the most unwarrantable manner, said Cap- 
tain Watson and Mr. Selby were their 
witnesses. He (Mr. Hume) objected to 
any witness being brought at all. How 
could the hon. Gentleman father upon him 
the nomination of any witnesses, when he 
objected, and persevered to the last mo- 
ment in objecting to them? He admitted 
that a difference of opinion existed in the 
Committee; but the majority of the Com- 
mittee rested on the assurance of the no- 
ble Lord, that every facility would be given 
to bring home all such witnesses as could 
elicit the truth to be examined by the Com- 
mittee. He would state what took place 
in the Committee. He could have named, 
and did name, a dozen witnesses. He had 
been entrusted solely with the petition, 
and not knowing the witnesses that would 
prove the allegations in the petition, how 
could he take upon himself to recommend 
so many witnesses being brought over, 
without communicating with the petition- 
ers, and asking them who they had to make 
good their evidence? The matter was dis- 
cussed, and the Members of the Committee 
would bear in mind this fact, that Captain 
Watson and Mr. J. Selby were named, 
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Tennent, he was told. He should prove 
before the Committee that most extraor- 
dinary efforts had been made to collect 
evidence to enable Sir Emerson Tennent 
to contradict the evidence which had been 
given. They had had copies of the evi- 
dence, they had gone through the whole of 
it, and had now deputed, as he understood, 
under the hand of an individual in whom 
he (Mr. Hume) placed the highest confi- 
dence, they had now deputed Sir Emerson 
Tennent to come home, to bolster up the 
government of Lord Torrington. Who 
was Sir Emerson Tennent? He was the 
Secretary of the Colonial Government. 
He was the last man to be examined. He 
therefore said, they had no evidence what- 
ever in support of these petitions. He 
therefore considered it was idle to tell the 
Committee it was a furtherance of justice 
to go on, and that there was a chance 
of fair play when they had refused to send 
for these four individuals that were named, 
for it was said that the evidence of these 
four men would be sufficient to establish 
all the facts. He was utterly at a loss to 
understand how his hon. Friend could 


justify what he had now stated, that the 


not by his hon. Friend the Member for | Committee had not the power to delegate 
Inverness-shire, or by him; but because | to the chairman the selection of witnesses. 


Captain Watson, in a letter before the 
Committee, was accused of having burned 
villages and directed the confiscation of pro- 
perty; that he had taken possession of that 
confiscated property, and in some instances 
had rendered no account of it; and the Com- 
mittee said, ‘‘ We must have this gentle- 
man, at any rate, to explain this conduct.” 
Mr. Selby, again, was supposed to have 
gone to the chief justice to try to save the 
life of a priest who was now proved to have 
been perfectly innocent. Mr. Selby also 
went to Lord Torrington, and told him 
that, from all the information he could 
obtain, the priest was altogether innocent; 
that the evidence had been given by a 
father and son, both of whom were candi- 
dates for office under Government, and 
that their statements were not to be cre- 
dited. When Mr. Selby went to Lord 
Torrington, his Lordship was reported to 
have said, “*1 do not care if all the proe- 
tors are of opinion that this man is inno- 
cent, I should not believe it, but he shall 
be hanged.”” Mr. Selby was to be brought 
to prove that Mr. Selby was not impli- 
cated, but Captain Watson had committed 
a great portion of the atrocity. Was he 
the man to tell them of that? And who 
else had they? They had Sir Emerson 





| He appealed to those who were present 


that this was what took place. The Com- 
mittee were not able to state exactly the 
number of witnesses they wanted; there 
were a number of individuals whom he 
(Mr. Hume) might desire to bring for- 
ward; but he would waive his desire to 
include certain parties then, if the Com- 
mittee would give authority to the chair- 
man to summon these witnesses at a future 
period. And in the resolution which his 
hon. Friend had read, he would find that 
Captain Watson, Mr. Selby, and such 
other witnesses were included, as might be 
indicated by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, and which he did intimate by the end 
of November, or the beginning of Decem- 
ber. He could not reconcile the conduct 
of Government with that sense of justice 
which ought to be entertained by a man 
in the situation of the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government—a man 
who, he had always believed, was desirous 
to see justice done to every man—a man 
whose word they ought to have taken, and 
on whose assurance he, for one, could in 
some degree depend. But he had no de- 
pendence whatever on the Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’?] He had not; he never had. He 
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liked to be candid. Since the acts of that 
noble Lord in regard to the colony of 
British Guiana and other places—acts 
which had come to his knowledge—had 
been committed, he would not believe his 
word or his writing. And now he came 
to an independent witness. He appealed 
to the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon, because he believed that but for his 
interference the House might have hesi- 
tated to reject the recommendation of the 
Committee. He would ask him whether 
his understanding of the assurance of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether the second speech he 
made on that occasion, was not entirely 
owing to the assurance given by the noble 
Lord that every facility should be given to 
the calling of witnesses? The Committee 
met, but as Parliament was about to be 
prorogued the next day, they could not de- 
termine on the witnesses, and the next best 
thing they could do was to delegate to the 
chairman the power of summoning wit- 
nesses. He asked the right hon. Baronet 
if that was not carrying out legitimately 
the assurance of the noble Lord? If when 
they met they had no witnesses to examine 
but the parties to the crime, that would 
be foreign to his ideas of justice, and what 
the hon. Gentleman said was perfectly cor- 
rect; they must postpone it till they got 
other witnesses. And let him say that 
these witnesses the hon. Member referred 
to were public servants. He did not know 
them, but it was stated that they were 
honourable men. He said it was an attempt 
to stop the course of public justice; it was 
an attempt to prevent an inquiry into an 
affair in which the lives of Her Majesty’s 
subjects had been sacrificed. Twenty-two 
men had been shot, twenty-eight banished, 
and sixty-six imprisoned, all owing to the 
recklessness of the Governor of Ceylon. It 
was fit and proper that they should in- 
quire. They could not recall the dead, 
but they might do some justice to 
those who were now pining in exile. 
They might do some good by teach- 
ing other governors that such proceed- 
ings would not be lightly passed over. It 
was on that ground that he had taken the 
trouble that he had done, and it had cost 
a great deal of time and trouble to go 
through so important a question. It was 
on that ground that he had interfered, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that a more 
paltry attempt to lay aside what was the 


understanding in that House, that the re- | 


commendation of witnesses should be con- 
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fined to the number named by the Com- 
mittee, he never knew. What more could 
the Committee have done till the chairman 
had obtained the best information he could 
of the witnesses that had been summoned, 
The chairman communicated with Ceylon, 
and he communicated the names to Govern- 
ment, and he must, in justice to his hon. 
Friend, say that no man could be more 
astonished at the result. Here was a 
question of immense and vital importance 
to the welfare of our colonies, and the cha- 
racter of the country, and they heard a 
Minister, 2 Member of a Government that 
squandered millions upon millions, which 
voted 15,0007. or 20,0001. to Labuan, tell 
them that he could not take upon himself 
to run the risk of 2,800/., supposing the 
utmost was expended—700I. for each wit- 
ness. It was the case of the colonists, 
They were suffering great privations, and 
were under great difficulties. Orders had 
been given to the justices of the peace in 
different parts of Ceylon to take no affi- 
davits against the Government, but to take 
affidavits in favour of it. Every obstacle 
had been thrown in the way of inquiry, 
and he would prove that one of the wit- 
nesses named, an honourable and distin- 
guished gentleman in the colony, was 
threatened that if he ventured to go to 
England, or to give any information on the 
subject, charges would be brought against 
him. They had been told to bring their 
charges ; well, they did bring them, and 
then their witnesses had been intimidated, 
and one or two of them had been hushed 
into silence by the receipt of Government 
situations in reward for their perfidy. 
Looking to the facts that had occurred, 
and the mode in which the proceedings 
had been carried on by the Government, 
he thought his hon. Friend was quite right 
in the course which he had adopted; but 
he thought the subject was of too vital an 
interest to the character of the House and 
to the colonies, and that it ought not to 
pass over in a mere debate. He was not 
prepared to interfere in the course which 
his hon. Friend had taken, and would agree 
to the reappointment of the Committee. 
He had been at considerable pains to eol- 
lect the information which he had in his 
possession, and he deeply regretted the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
had adopted, in preventing those witnesses 
from coming forward, and an inquiry being 
made into the administration and conduct 
of a colonial governor. Whatever course 
Her Majesty’s Government took, he (Mr. 
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Hume) felt satisfied that something must 
very speedily be done. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the question we 
have to consider to-day is, I think, of a 
very simple character, and should be con- 
fined entirely to a consideration by the 
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ing Session.’” The Motion was made ap- 
parently by the hon. Member for Montrose; 
and after that the Under Secretary of 
State referred to that resolution as the 


Ceylon. 


‘basis of the report which he read after- 


wards. The report was drawn up to this 


House of the understanding that was ar- 
rived at between the Committee and the 
Government. I will make no reference to 
proceedings at Ceylon, of which we may, 
or of which we may not, have testimony; 
but I will endeavour to place before the 
House the question upon which I think we 
are called upon to give a decision and ex- 
press an opinion. The House will recol- 
lect that on nearly the last day of last 


| effect —I am answerable for the para- 
| graph, as I moved it—‘* that the Committee 
| regret the termination of the Session, and 
_ that they are unable to conclude their in- 
| quiry into the administration and govern- 
ment of Ceylon, the late insurrection there, 
/and the means adopted by the local 
Government for its repression; but from 
| the gravity of the circumstances elicited 
|in the inquiry, they think it expedient 


Session, when the Committee reported the 
expression of their opinion that a com- 
mission should be sent to Ceylon to re- 
port on certain circumstances, I men- 


tioned that I had proposed a compromise in | 


the Committee to the Under Secretary of 
State; and I recollect afterwards that the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon, 
approving of that compromise, regretted 
very much that the Under Secretary of 
State had not accepted of it. Neverthe- 
less, the right hon. Gentleman did not, 
on the whole, think it best that the re- 
solution of the Committee should be sanc- 
tioned by the House; but he expressed 
a very qualified disapprobation of the 
course we had recommended. What hap- 
pened in the Committee appears to me 
to be quite decisive as to the intentions 
both of the Government and of the Com- 
mittee; and no doubt for a moment of the 
meaning of the Committee and Govern- 
ment could be entertained, if the Under 
Secretary, in placing the circumstances 
before the House, had not so transposed 
the documents on which the merits of 
the question depend, that he conveyed 
to the House an impression exactly the 
contrary to what occurred. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said he had read the documents, 
but he happened to read first the docu- 
ment that occurred last. This is not a 
matter of argument but of demonstration: 
there can be no difference of opinion re- 
specting it between me and the Under 
Secretary, nor in the House. The hon. 
Gentleman read this resolution as one 
that had been carried in the Committee; 
namely, ‘‘ Motion made and question put, 
that the Chairman be authorised and de- 
sired to enter into a communication with 
the Secretary of State, as to the neces- 
sary witnesses to be examined in the ensu- 





that the Committee should be reappointed 
next Session to pursue their inquiry, and 
that measures should be taken to ensure 
the attendance of the Queen’s Advo- 
cate at Ceylon, and Captain Watson, and 
such other evidence as is necessary to 
explain the circumstances under which 
martial law was proclaimed in Ceylon.” 
This report was drawn up, proposed, and 
carried, and the whole was concluded 
before the resolution which the Under 
Secretary of State referred to as the 
basis of the report, was adopted. When 
we drew up the report, we put in the 
names of the Queen’s Advocate and Cap- 
tain Watson, and left a space for other 
names. It was impossible to know, from 
the hurried manner in which the Commit- 
tee met, what other names were necessary, 
and those general words, ‘‘ such other wit- 


| nesses,’” were inserted. It is an important 


fact, that, when a Member of the Commit- 
tee, Lord Hotham, proposed the name of 
Colonel Frazer should be introduced, we 
said, as we have agreed not to insert the 
names of the witnesses, upon an under- 
standing with the Colonial Office, it is in- 
expedient to put in the name of Colonel 
Frazer, and therefore we negatived the 
proposition of Lord Hotham that the 
name of Colonel Frazer should be in- 
serted. Then it was agreed that the 
Chairman should communicate with Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the neces- 
sary witnesses to be ordered home to give 
evidence before the Committee in the ensu- 
ing Session. In my opinion the case is a 
complete one. I do not think it would be 
creditable to the House if, under these cir- 
cumstances, it deserted its Committee. I 
feel confident that if the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Ripon, who acted on 
the last occasion as amicus curie in 
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this case, comes forward and gives us his 
frank opinion, he must be under the im- 
pression that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment has been of a tendency that would at 
least evade a further inquiry. I am not one 
of those who would avoid an inquiry, and I 
think the tone of the Under Secretary 
unauthorised. A grave charge was made 
against the Government last year, and 
what was their defence? Not a modest 
defence, certainly; but they assumed that | 
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tone of indignation which the hon. Gen- | 
tleman has on more that one occasion ex- 
hibited. They had heard it that day, and | 
they had been greeted with it on the first | 
night the Ceylon business was introduced. | 
But whatever was the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, or the final decision of the House, | 
we must admit that the investigation into | 
those affairs was a necessary and most | 
important one; and when the hon. Gentle- | 
man attacks the hon. Member for the | 
county of Inverness, and calls him to ac- | 
count for personal criticism, on the part | 
of a gentleman who is to be called be-| 
fore the Committee as a witness, let me | 
remind the Under Secretary that he has | 
this day declared, in an unequivocal man- | 
ner, that the whole is a conspiracy in the 
island of Ceylon, and that persons whose 
evidence is required are part of the con- 
spirators. [Mr. Hawes: No. I did not 


say so.] I did not say he used those ex- | 


act words; but when he said those state- 
ments were the consequence of a conspi- 
racy, it would lead to an inference that 
the witnesses we wished to call to substan- 
tiate the statements are, in fact, part of 
that conspiracy. I am for an investiga- 
tion into the case. I am for assenting 
to the Motion of the Under Secretary, 
to which I would add those words, to 
the effect that in assenting to the reap- 
pointment of the Committee, this House 
deems it proper to express its disapproba- 
tion of the manner in which Her Majesty’s 
Government have evaded the understand- 
ing of last Session for the production of 
witnesses. 
Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, ‘in assenting to the re-appointment of 
a Committee to inquire into the grievances 
complained of in Ceylon, in connexion with the 
administration and government of that Colony, 
and to report their opinion whether any measures 
ean be adopted for the redress of any grievances 
of which there may be shown just reason to com- 
plain, and also whether any measures can be 
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adopted for the better administration and govern- 
ment of that Dependency, this House deems it 
expedient to express its disapprobation of the 
manner in which Her Majesty’s Government have 
evaded the understanding of last Session for the 
further production of witnesses in this investiga. 
tion.’ ” 


Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, as I was the 
principal person by whom the understand- 


Ceylon. 


|ing was entered into, the House will feel 


it is necessary for me to address them on 


the subject of the censure on my conduct 
| which the hon, Gentleman opposite (the 


Member for Inverness-shire) has uttered, 
Now, Sir, in doing so | must beg to reeall 
to the recollection of the House what hap- 
pened at the end of the last Session of 
Parliament. The Committee came to a 
resolution after some Members of the Com- 
mittee had left London, that it was expe- 
dient to appoint a commission to go to 
Ceylon, in order to examine witnesses. 
When that Motion was brought before the 
House, I opposed it, as one that would de- 
stroy all authority in the Island of Ceylon; 
and I said I thought that either Lord Tor- 
rington should be immediately recalled, or 
the House should refuse to appoint the 
| commission that was proposed. The House, 
|as I believed, agreed with me in opinion 
| that that commission ought not to be ap- 
| pointed; but in the course of that discus- 
| sion it appeared that the hon. Gentleman 
'the Member for Buckinghamshire had 


| moved in the Committee for a different 
and perhaps preferable course, that cer- 
tain witnesses should be summoned before 


the Committee. Now, Sir, in speaking 
upon this subject, I said—lI believe it was 
in consequence of something that fell from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon —that I thought if the witnesses 
were named by the Committee, that those 
witnesses would be sent for, and be in at- 
tendance in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. The words I used on that subject, 
as I find them recorded, were— 


“That if the Committee were to meet again 
and propose to summon certain witnesses from 
Ceylon, there could be no difficulty in summoning 
those witnesses; and unless there was some phy- 
sical impossibility, which was not likely, having 
them in attendance when the Committee met 
next year.”—Hansard, evii. 1099. 


Now, Sir, I had some apprehension, not 
unnaturally seeing what frequently occurs, 
that the plain sense of the words I used 
might be distorted, and that the hon. Gen- 
tleman, expressing his readiness to with- 
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draw his Motion, might pervert the plain 
sense of my words, and instead of saying 
the witnesses named by the Committee 
should be summoned, might put some 
other interpretation on the proposal I 
made. I therefore determined, contrary 
to the advice of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon, that I would not 
allow the Motion to be withdrawn, and I 
called upon the House to put a negative on 
the Motion, and the House accordingly put 
a negative on the Motion; therefore the 
hon. Gentleman cannot say that he with- 
drew his Motion, or was ready to forego 
any advantage he might have from the 
opinion of the House in consequence of 
that statement of mine. When the Com- 
mittee met next day, it appeared they 
came to a resolution which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has read—they came to a resolution 
that the Queen’s Advocate in Ceylon, and 
Captain Watson, and such other witnesses 
whose attendance might be necessary, 
should be summoned, and that a commu- 
nication should be had with the Secretary 
of State for that purpose. Now, Sir, in 


Ceylon. 


coming to that resolution they went cer- 
tainly beyond anything I have stated in 
this House—they went, I conceive, beyond 
the regular powers of a Parliamentary 


Committee. They stated that certain wit- 
nesses should be summoned from Ceylon. 
So far everything was regular, and in con- 
formity with what I stated ; but in propos- 
ing, further, that such other witnesses as 
might be necessary should be summoned 
from Ceylon, they either meant one of two 
things—they either meant that the chair- 
man of the Committee should communicate 
with the Secretary of State, and state to 
him the reasons why certain other persons 
should be summoned, placing before him 
the ground on which they thought their 
evidence was necessary, and obtain his 
concurrence that they should be sum- 
moned; or else it meant that the chair- 
man of the Committee should have an ab- 
solute right to command the Secretary of 
State, and give orders to him with respect 
to any witness to be summoned. With 
regard to that last interpretation, it cannot 
be held by the House to be sufficient or 
binding. When I said the witnesses re- 
quired by the Committee should be sum- 
moned, I did not mean that the chairman 
of the Committee should have absolute 
power, or that for six months he should 
have the absolute discretion to summon 
any witness he might name, and that the 
Queen’s Secretary of State had nothing to 
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do but to obey the orders of the chairman. 
If that is not the interpretation, I ask 
of what it is that the hon. Gentleman who 
made this Motion has to complain? At 
the end of November the hon. Gentleman 
wrote a letter, of which I have a copy in 
my hand, in which he requires that the 
Secretary of State should summon four 
witnesses from Ceylon, but gave no reason 
for summoning them. He said their pres- 
ence was necessary, but he gave no rea- 
son whatever why they should be sum- 
moned. He did not state what it was they 
were called upon to say, and the Secre- 
tary of State naturally answered that he 
did not conceive he had properly the power 
to summon the witnesses thus named — 
that it could not but lead to a considerable 
expense; and Earl Grey said, as he was 
not aware that the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee possessed the power of delegating to 
their chairman the power of summoning 
what witnesses were to be called, his Lord- 
ship did not feel at liberty to incur the 
heavy expense that would be necessary 
to make this addition to the witnesses. 
This discussion must be left to the Sec- 
retary of State, and it is impossible 
that the House could have meant other- 
wise, for see what is the object of the de- 
cision which Earl Grey came to. I asked 
Earl Grey himself if sufficient reasons were 
given to him by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and, if it were shown to him that 
the attendance of those witnesses was 
necessary, whether he would not have felt 
at liberty to summon the witnesses. He 
said, if such grounds were laid before him 
as he thought were sufficient, he would 
have proceeded in that course, and felt at 
liberty to summon the witnesses ; but that 
he was to be at the command of the chair- 
man of the Committee, and obey the dic- 
tates that chairman should give him, was 
not his duty as Secretary of State. And 
unless you subvert the authority of the 
Secretary of State, and say he has no dis- 
eretion, but must obey the orders, not of a 
Committee, but of the chairman of a Com- 
mittee, I submit to the House that the re- 
solution moved by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire cannot be in 
any manner sustained. The letter was 
written at the end of November; Parlia- 
ment has met at the end of January ; it is 
now proposed that the Committee should 
be reappointed; and if the hon. Gentleman 
thinks fit, on consideration, to summon 
those witnesses, there will be two months, 
and no more, lost by this decision of Earl 
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Grey. How, then, is it possible to say 
that my noble Friend has evaded the un- 
derstanding, or wishes to baffle inquiry ? 
for such is the case as it now stands before 
the House. If the House agree to the Com- 
mittee, this question will be brought before it 
before a single witness is examined. Hav- 
ing referred to what passed with regard to 
myself, I cannot but say that I deeply re- 
gret that the hon. Gentleman the chair- 
man of the Committee should have taken 
this occasion to raise what may be consi- 
dered a very painful and exciting discus- 
sion relating to the affairs of Ceylon. The 
hon. Gentleman is not aware—and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose is 
not aware—of the consequences of this in- 
quiry. It was necessary for the Governor 
of Ceylon to put down a formidable insur- 
rection, which might have led to much 
bloodshed ; of that there can be no doubt. 
Whether, in so putting it down, and punish- 
ing the persons engaged in it, he was guilty 
of greater rigour than was necessary, is a 
question for the Committee. It is a grave 
question, affecting not ouly the character 


of the Governor, but the authority of this | 


country in all parts of the world, and more 
especially affecting the tranquillity of that 
colony. When the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose spoke of the conduct of Earl Grey, 
was he aware that persons in Ceylon have 
not serupled to say they have the authority 
of the Committee to call whom they may 
—to send home any witness they please, 
even the chief judges of Ceylon; and by 
the authority of the Committee they can 
dispose as they please of persons in that 
colony. They have gone further, and 
spread through an ignorant population, 
consisting of a million and a half of na- 
tives, with a very small European popula- 
tion, a report that they have it in their 
power to punish the Governor, and to re- 
call all the persons that were banished ; 
and have said that the legal authority of 
the Government was not to be attended to, 
because they would, by their communica- 
tions with the hon. Member for Montrose 
and the Committee, destroy the Govern- 
ment, and send home Lord Torrington to 
be punished. Now, these are no light 
matters amidst a population of a million 
and ahalf of natives. I think it was a 
reason when the Committee was appointed 
that we should avoid exciting topics, and 
by Gentlemen belonging to that Commit- 
tee have the question calmly decided. _In- 
stead of that, the hon. Member for In- 
verness-shire, though concurring in the 
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opinion of the hon. Member for Bucking. 
hamshire, that Captain Watson should be 
examined as one of the witnesses, has 
thought proper to pronounce the strongest 
possible invective against the eonduct of 
Captain Watson. Now, I ask, is that the 
way to proceed? I do hope that that hon, 
Gentleman, not merely standing now in 
the situation of an accuser, but also as 
Chairman of the Committee, will consider 
that he has great duties to perform, and a 
serious responsibility. Whatever our re- 
sponsibility may be with respect to the 
government of that colony, those who per- 
mit inflammatory addresses to be cireu- 
lated in that colony have also a serious 
responsibility upon them; and I do 
hope that, in appointing this Commit- 
tee (whether the House censure me or 
not), you will consider that the peace 
and happiness of an important possession 
of the British Crown are involved in your 
decision. 

Sm J. GRAHAM: Mr. Speaker, as 
allusion has been made to me by more than 
jone hon. Member during the progress of 
this discussion, I cannot remain silent; at 
the same time | am very unwilling to be 
dragged into this debate, into which more 
heat has entered than I think desirable, 
considering the official character of the in- 
quiry in progress before a Committee of 
this House. Of that feeling I don’t par- 
take in the least degree. 1 know nothing 
of this matter, except what occurred in the 
debate at the close of the last Session— 
what I collected from the report already on 
the table of the House—and what I inci- 
dentally collected from other organs of 
public information. The matter which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire more immediately presses on our 
consideration now, is a question as to the 

understanding which was arrived at in this 
| House after the debate at the close of last 
| Session. It has been my misfortune very 
| often to be brought into hostile collision 
| with the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment; but I must say, having known the 
noble Lord now for many years, that I know 
no man who is less capable, either in public 
| or in private, of intentionally breaking any 
| engagement into which he has entered; or 
/any Member of the House who, from his 
| constitutional principles, steadily adhered 
|to through a long political life, would be 
_so little disposed to impede, unfairly or 
| consciously, any inquiry instituted in the 
| Commons’ House of Parliament, in their 
capacity of the grand inquest of the nation. 
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I cannot, without conclusive evidence, be- 
lieve that the noble Lord has violated in- 
tentionally any pledge given in this House 


on this subject. That would be my ge- | 


neral impression; but my special recollec- 
tion of what occurred at the close of last 
Session confirms my general impression. 
I think the understanding into which the 
noble Lord entered was limited to this— 
that the Ceylon Committee might, on the 
earliest day after the debate was closed, 
consider the documentary evidence that 
was necessary—that they should consider 
the names of the witnesses who were to be 
summoned—that they were to agree upon 
those names—and notify those names to 
the Seeretary of State; and the noble Lord 
undertook that when those names were so 
notified to the Secretary of State, means 
should be taken to ensure their attendance. 
That was the understanding; and looking 
to what occurred before the Committee, I 
must say that understanding was complied 
with. It appears, however, that a diffi- 


culty arose in fixing upon the names of the | 


persons to be summoned; and power was 
given by a vote of the Committee to dele- 
gate to the Chairman to communicate to 
the Secretary of State the names of those 
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| Friday, they may agree on the names of 
| further witnesses to be called, so that,only 
two months, in point of fact, have been 
lost in summoning those witnesses. All 
the desire that I have on the subject is, 
that the investigation should be prosecuted, 
and that it should be conducted fairly, 
fully, and without reservation, and that no 
witness whose evidence the Committee 
think important should be kept back. Be- 
fore the close of this Session, with ordinary 
diligence, those witnesses may be sent for, 
their evidence could be taken, and the in- 
quiry would close. I sincerely regret that 
any misunderstanding should take place to 
disturb the judicial character of the in- 
quiry. I shall vote for the reappointment 
of the Committee, and I am anxious the 
inquiry should go on; but, on the whole, I 
cannot vote for any vote of censure such as 
that contained in the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Mr. F. MAULE begged to make a re- 
| mark in reference to an observation made 
| by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
‘the county of Inverness. The hon. Gen- 
_tleman had led the House to suppose that 


| during the insurrection in Ceylon the task 
g y 





persons. I must say, really, my impres-| of performing a highly responsible duty 
sion is that that vote so carried went be-| had been placed in the hands of an officer 
yond the undertaking of the noble Lord; | (Colonel Drought) of no very long standing 
and my difficulty in this case arises from | inthe service. It was also complained that 
the Secretary of State having concurred , Major General Smelt did not repair to the 
in that resolution. By doing so he went’ post at which Colonel Drought was sta- 
beyond the promise of the noble Lord; but | tioned; but the fact was that Major General 
I think the noble Lord has given that in- | Smelt’s attention was devoted to the pro- 


terpretation to the engagement which it 
strictly bears. The great question for us 
now to consider, is, not to come to a vote 


of censure without any notice given, but to | 
see what the ends of justice require. It | 


is impossible this inquiry can be stifled, or 
put down in any degree. I do not under- 
stand that Government intend to stifle it. I 
think the inquiry must be prosecuted to the 
utmost. The more [hear of it, the more I feel 
that the public interest requires the deepest 
investigation, and that it should take place 
with the least possible delay. As to the 
question of expense, the expense of sum- 
moning witnesses is not to be regarded for 
a moment. Then arises the question of 
loss of time; but two months only have been 
lost. The communication was made to 
the Secretary of State at the end of No- 
vember, and it was not possible to send for 
the witnesses until the early part of De- 
cember; and now, if the Committee are ap- 
pointed to-day, and meet on to-morrow or 
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tection of the capital, and Colonel Drought, 
the senior officer in command in the dis- 
turbed district, was entrusted with the dis- 
charge of important duties there. Of what 
standing in the army did the House think 
| Colonel Drought was? He was of thirty- 
|five years standing. He was an officer 
| distinguished by his zeal in his profession, 
| by his intelligence in the performance of 
| the duties entrusted to him, and had served 
| thirty-three years on full pay. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he rose to offer one 
or two observations, which he should not 
have made but for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, who 
had not shown great tact as a leader in 
the resolution he had submitted. There 
was a pretty general opinion on both sides 
of the House that the course taken by Earl 
Grey, if not intended to evade inquiry, at 
least laid him open to strong suspicion of 
it; and he was sure no one on the bench 
on which he sat would be disposed to sanc- 
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tion such conduct. But the hon. Member’s 
proposition had been made without any 
notice—without any one supposing that so 
grave a question as a vote of censure on 
the Government was to be brought for- 
ward. The Motion was one of direct dis- 
approval of the conduct of the Government, 
though it was quite possible that the course 
taken had been taken by misapprehension 
on the part of one Member of the Govern- 
ment, and who was not then present to 
state precisely the motives from which he 
had acted. With regard to the question 
itself, he thought Earl Grey entirely wrong 
in the course he had taken; and there was 
a fallacy in the explanation that had been 
given by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Ripon. He did not think the Com- 
mittee were to be bound, in the course 
they took, by any expression which had 
fallen at the close of last Session from 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment; they ought to have been, and 
he presumed were, left at liberty to take 
the course usually taken by Commit- 
tees, which was, to leave a considerable 
power in the hands of their chairman 
with regard to the summoning of wit- 
nesses; and this course was of great ad- 
vantage to the business of the Committees. 
In this case the course taken had been 
precisely the right one, and the only one 
which it was in the Committee’s power to 
take; for they had not then the names be- 
fore them, and could not possibly obtain 
them without communicating with Ceylon. 
They requested their chairman to make 
such communication; and when he received 
his answer, it was his duty to proceed to 
the Colonial Office, and hand in the names 
of such parties as he believed to be sub- 
stantial witnesses, for the purposes of the 
inquiry. The hon. Member for Inverness- 
shire did so; and the witnesses he proposed 
to call, were precisely those whom the 
House would believe ought to be called, in 
order to give information on the point. 
They were Lieutenant Colonel Braybrooke, 
Lieutenant Henderson (of the Ceylon Ri- 
fles), E. J. Waring. Esq. (police magis- 
trate), and Mr. John Selby (advocate), 
brother, he believed, of the Queen’s Advo- 
eate. Had the hon. Gentleman acting for 
the Committee called three or four men of 
no character, or of unknown character— 
men who might be supposed to be strong 
partisans against Lord Torrington, and 
from whom only a very coloured and gar- 
bled account of these transactions might 
be supposed likely to be obtained—then 
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Earl Grey might have hesitated. As it 
was, he protested against the noble Lord 
refusing to summon these persons, and re- 
fusing almost entirely on the ground of 
expense. [An Hon. MemBer: No, no !} 
In a letter addressed to the chairman of 
the Committee by the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, he said— 

“Lord Grey is not aware that a Parliamentary 
Committee possesses the power of delegating to 
its chairman the power of deciding what witnesses 
are to be called for; and his Lordship does not 
feel himself at liberty, without the express autho- 
rity of the Committee, to incur the heavy expense 
which would be occasioned by directing the at- 
tendance of the additional witnesses whose names 
you have given.” 


Ceylon. 


It had been expressly understood that two 
or more witnesses should be called; and it 
certainly was not unreasonable that the 
chairman should select four respectable 
men, and parties whom the Committee 
might fairly examine. The number cer- 
tainly did not exceed what it might be sup- 
posed the Committee required to be called, 
when they left it to their chairman to 
choose such others as it might be necessary 
to examine. He agreed in what had been 
said as to the impropriety of the course 
taken by Earl Grey; it was a very bad 
thing for his own ease, for Lord Torring- 
ton, and for the Government, that he 
should have hesitated in a matter like this. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment said this was a very exciting subject 
in the colony. No doubt of it. But the 
proper way to put down excitement in that 
colony, and to prevent its springing up 
in others, was for that House to show the 
most determined resolution to have the 
fullest and speediest inquiry which the cir- 
cumstances would permit. The condition 
of our colonies was not so favourable that 
we could afford to allow charges of this 
nature to remain uninvestigated—charges 
which, if only half substantiated, would 
bring the utmost disgrace on Lord Tor- 
rington, and would heap discredit on the 
Government that had backed him for the 
last twelve or eighteen months. Were 
only half these charges proved, it would 
justify all, and more than all, that had 
been said by hon. Gentlemen who were 
opposed to the Colonial Office on this ques- 
tion. If the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire would substitute for his Motion, 
‘* That the witnesses whose names were 
handed in to the Colonial Office be forth- 
with summoned to attend this Committee,” 
he (Mr. Bright) should be extremely happy 
to vote with him; and that would suil- 
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ciently show the opinion of the House with 
regard to their not having been called by 
Earl Grey; but he would not, under the 
circumstances, consent to vote for the Mo- 
tion the hon. Gentleman had made; and 
he did not like to go into the same lobby 
with the Government on this Motion, with- 
out this brief explanation of his reasons 
for doing so. 

Mayor BLACKALL said, that as far as 
his recollection served him, the reasons 
which influenced the Committee in de- 
ciding upon summoning Mr. Selby and 
Captain Watson, were, that those persons 
would be able to prove or disprove certain 
charges made before the Committee; one 
of which was founded upon certain letters 
containing expressions said to have been 
used by Lord Torrington; another of the 
charges being that Lord Torrington had 
communicated with Captain Watson, in- 
stead of, as is the usual course, giving in- 
structions to the commanding officer. It 
was agreed by the Committee that those 
witnesses should be called, and the chair- 
man was authorised: to communicate with 
the Colonial Office as to the necessary wit- 
nesses to be ordered home to give evidence 
before the Committee to be appointed in 
the ensuing Session. The hon. Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, though 
he assented to that resolution, stated that 
evidence would be required to be given to 
show that the attendance of such witnesses 
was necessary. He regretted that expres- 
sions had been made use of in the course 
of the debate which seemed to assume that 
all the charges which had been made had 
been distinctly proved; and it was with ex- 
treme pleasure that he heard the testimony 
borne by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War to the conduct of Co- 
lonel Drought. In his (Major Blackall’s) 
opinion, there was no person whose cha- 
racter would be a better guarantee that no 
act of cruelty or unnecessary violence would 
take place, or to whom at the same time 
the safety of the colony and the honour of 
the troops could be more safely confided 
than to that gallant officer. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, if the House 
will permit me to make a few observations 
on the Arnendment which I have proposed, 
I shall feel obliged. There seems to be 
some reason for opposing that Amendment, 
because it contains a general disapproval 
of the Government, rather than of one 
single Member of it. For my part, I can- 
hot recognise the principle, that the act of 
any individual Member of the Cabinet is 
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not shared by the general Government; 
and nothing, in my opinion, could be more 
unfair, in any Motion or proposition of this 
sort, than to single out for censure any one 
particular Minister, and not to make your 
expression of censure a general one. That 
is the only reason why I adopted the lan- 
guage contained in the Amendment. I 
acknowledge the justice of the criticism 
which has been made upon the Amend- 
ment, that no notice has been given of a 
resolution which is equivalent to a vote of 
censure. I have no idea of taking the 
House by surprise upon this subject. It 
is an Amendment which grew up out of 
the Motion on the subject. The hon. Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has made a Motion of a particular character, 
which called for some expression of opinion 
upon the part of hon. Members; and in- 
deed it was expressed by the other side as 
a matter of astonishment that the hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire had not moved 
some Amendment upon that Motion. I 
myself have no wish—if it is supposed that 
notice has not been given of what may be 
called a vote of censure—I have no wish to 
insist on my Motion, and if the House will 
permit me I will withdraw it. But in ac- 
ceding to the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, which appears to me 
an excellent one, I can only look upon it 
as one which involves a censure upon the 
Government also; and if after the produc- 
tion of the letter of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the expressions made use of by a Member 
of the Government, the House avails itself 
of the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Manchester, which I leave in his hands, 
and am willing to support him, I must still 
consider it as virtually a censure upon the 
Government. 

Mr. V. SMITH said, that as the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, the great 
leader of the Protectionist party, had con- 
sented to put his Motion in a better posi- 
tion by the suggestion of a Jacobin free- 
trader, a greater victory could not be taken 
by the hon. Member for Manchester than 
that of his present position, in which he 
had taught the leader of the opposite party 
what tactics he ought to pursue in that 
House. If the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire were with- 
drawn, and the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Manchester substituted in its 
stead, he should feel it his duty to oppose 
it, for this reason—they were not now in 
the position in which they were when the 
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hon. Member for Inverness-shire made his 
proposal to the noble Lord the Colonial 
Secretary. He quite agreed in the opinion 
that it was unwise in the noble Lord to 
reject the proposal made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chairman of the Committee, 
in a case in which it was of so much im- 

ortance that a full and complete inquiry 
should take place. The expenses of bring- 
ing over the witnesses were but a mere 
trifle in comparison with the magnitude of 
the inquiry. The House had now to con- 
sider the question in another point of view. 
The Committee were now upon the point 
of being reappointed, and, in his opinion, 
it would be advisable, and more respectful 
to the Committee, to allow it to decide for 
itself how many and what witnesses should 
be sent for from the colony, now that the 
noble Lord had refused to send for them, 
at the suggestion of the Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY considered that it was 
scarcely possible, whatever arrangements 
might be made, that any full or complete 
inquiry could be made at all this Ses- 
sion. The delay of two months, or of 
ten weeks, which had been spoken of, 
was not the whole of the results of this 
refusal of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Colonial Office. They had been 
told that two witnesses had been sent for, 
and that, somehow or other, there were 
four or five others ready to be examined, 
which would oceupy the time of the Com- 
mittee till the arrival of the others. The 
effect of this would be, that the selected 
witnesses called to upset the case—if he 
might use such a term—would be exa- 
mined first, and when the Session had 
nearly terminated, the witnesses would be 
called who were to establish the case. 
Such wonld be the practical effeet—he did 
not say that it was intended it should be 
so, nor did he charge any one with any 
intentions of the sort; but no person would 
ever consent to go into an inquiry in which 
the adversary’s ease, which ought to be 
the reply, should be allowed to come out 
first, and throw discredit upon everything 
whieh they were going to state, before 
they had had an opportunity of stating 
their case. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL: I cannot give 
my consent to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire being with- 
drawn. If it is not a censure upon the 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Office, I consider it a censure upon myself 
and the Government, and shall therefore 
oppose its withdrawal. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided:—Ayes 140; Noes 





68: Majority 72. 


List of the Ayes. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 


Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Blair, S. 

Bowles, Adm. 
Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Caulfeild, J. M. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Clay, J 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Clive, hon. R. I. 
Cocks, T. 8S. 
Compton, H. C. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Cowan, C. 

Craig, W. G. 
Crowder, R. B. 
Cubitt, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davies, D. A. S. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Dunean, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 

Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunne, Col. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Enfield, Visct. 

Fagan, 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitwilliam, hon. G. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M. 

French, F. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grattan, H. 

Grenfell, C. P. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Earl 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, R. 

Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 


Heald, J. 

Henry, A. 

Hervey, Lord A. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. SirJ. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Kershaw, J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon, H. 
Lacy, H. C 
Langston, J. H. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Loveden, P. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Marshall, W. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, :t. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Monsell, W. 

Morris, D. 

Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pelham, hon. D. A. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Power, Dr. 

Rawdon, Col. 

Reid, Col. 

Ricardo, J. L. 

Rich, H. 

Richards, R. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sandars, J. 

Serope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sidney, Ald. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerville, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
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Tufnell, H. 
Turner, G. J. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 


Ceylon. 


Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, W. P. 


TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Grey, R. W. 


List of the Nozs. 


Adderley, C. B. Hood, Sir A. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Ilornby, J. 
Arkwright, G. Horsman, E. 

Bagot, hon. W. Hume, J. 

Baillie, H. J. Law, hon. C. E. 
Bateson, T. Long, W. 

Bennet, P. Lopes, Sir R. 
Bernard, Visct. Mackenzie, W. F. 
Best, J. Manners, Lord C. S. 
Bremridge, R. Manners, Lord G. 
Brisco, M. Meux, Sir H. 
Broadley, H. Miles, W. 

Brooke, Lord Molesworth, Sir W. 
Buck, L. W. Morgan, O 
Chatterton, Col. Mullings, J. R. 
Conolly, T. Naas, Lord 

Cotton, hon. W. H.S. Napier, J. 

Disraeli, B. Newport, Visct. 
Dodd, G. Packe, C. W. 

Farrer, J. Prime, R. 

Forbes, W. Spooner, R. 
Forester, hon. G.C. W. Stanley, E. 

Fuller, A. E. Stuart, H. 

Gaskell, J. M. Stuart, J. 

Greenall, G. Sullivan, M. 

Greene, J. Toliemache, J. 
Grogan, E. Verner, Sir W. 
Guernsey, Lord Walmsley, Sir J. 
Gwyn, Il. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Halford, Sir H. Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
Halsey, T. P. Welby, G. E. 
Hamilton, G. A. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, R. C. Beresford, W. 
Hodgson, W. N. Newdegate, C. N. 


Mr. HUME moved the addition, at the 
end of the original resolution, of the words 
—‘And that Lieutenant Colonel Bray- 
brooke, Lieutenant Henderson, E. S. War- 
ing, Esq., and John Selby, Advocate, be 
summoned to attend the said Committee.”’ 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL said, that if the 
last Amendment was a censure upon the 
Government, the present one was a cen- 
sure upon the Committee. The more 
usual and natural course was to leave it to 
the Committee to decide what witnesses 
should be called, and he thought that the 
matter should be left entirely in the hands 
of the Committee. Why the House should 
interpose, or say by its resolution that the 
Committee were not to be trusted to decide 
as to what witnesses were to be called, he 
was not aware. 

Mr. HUME stated, that the mails would 
leave to-morrow, and it would be de- 
sirable, in order to avoid any further de- 
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lay, that the order for the attendance of 
the witnesses should be transmitted by 
that mail, which they would be enabled to 
do if the House at once decided the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HAWES said, that although one 
mail left to-morrow, still that the ordinary 
mail would not leave till the 20th of this 
month. The mail of to-morrow would go 
by way of Bombay, and there would be but 
the difference of a few days in the arrival 
of that and of the one of the 20th. He 
was perfectly prepared to move the reap- 
pointment of the same members who form- 
ed the Committee of last year, and he 
was prepared to nominate them at once, 
so that they might meet to-morrow, 
when he would be ready to state his rea- 
sons for objecting to any witnesses, or 
naming others, which the Committee 
might please to decide upon. He would 
also state that several witnesses were ready 
to be examined before the Committee; and 
inasmuch as the parties against the Go- 
vernor of Ceylon had had the whole of the 
last year to produce their witnesses, and to 
substantiate their charges, it was not ex- 
ceedingly unfair that the Committee should 
now hear some of the witnesses upon the 
other side. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 100; Noes 
109: Majority 9. 


List of the Ayes. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncuft, J. 

Fagan, W. 

Farrer, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, J. 

Grogan, E. 

Guernsey, Lord 
Gwyn, H. 

Halford, Sir H. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, Lord C,. 
Heald, J. 

Henley, J. W. 

Henry, A. 

Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R.C. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Hornby, J. 

Horsman, E. 


Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Ceylon. 


Adair, H. E, 
Adderley, C. B. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Bateson, T. 
Bennet, P. 
Beresford, W. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Best, J. 

Blair, S. 
Bremridge, R. 
Bright, J. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Buck, L. W. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, T. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Cubitt, W. 
Disraeli, B. 


Dodd, G. 
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Kershaw, J. 
Lacy, H. C. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Long, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Meux, Sir H. 

Miles, W. 

Morgan, 0. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Naas, Lord 

Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pilkington, J. 
Prime, R. 

Reid, Col. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, J. B. 


Ecclesiastical 


Smythe, hon. G. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanley, E. 

Stuart, H. 

Stuart, J. 

Sullivan, M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thompson, Col. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Turner, G. J. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
Welby, G. E. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 


TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 


List of the Nozs. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, II. A. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 
Baring, rt. hon. Sir F. T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Bernal, R. 

Blackall, S. W. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Caulfeild, J. M, 
Cayley, E. S. 

Chaplin, W. J. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clements, hon. C.S, 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 

Clive, hon. R. H, 
Copeland, Ald. 

Craig, W. G. 

Crowder, R. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunne, Col. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Enfield, Visct. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M. 

French, F, 

Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grenfell, C. P. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hallyburton, Ld. J.F.G. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, R. 


Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hollond, R. 

Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, hon, C, W. G. 
Jervis, Sir J. 

Jocelyn, Visct. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 
Lewis, G. C. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Loveden, P. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Marshall, W. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Monsell, W. 

Morris, D. 

Mulgrave, Earl of 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 

Paget, Lord A. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J 

Pelham, hon. D. A. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Pinney, W. 

Plowden, W. H. C. 
Power, Dr. 

Rawdon, Col. 

Rich, H. 

Richards, R. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sandars, J. 
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Commission— 


Wall, C. B. 

Wellesley, Lord C. 

Willcox, B. M. 

Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, W. P. 
TELLERS, 

Grey, R. W. 

Hill, Lord M. 


Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerville, rt.hn. Sir W. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8S. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thornely, T. 

Tufnell, H. 


And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To- 
morrow, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 7, 1850. 
Minurtss.] Reported.—Registrar’s Office, Bankruptcy. 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 7, 1850. 


Minutes.) New Writs.—For Kirkeudbright, v. ‘Thomas 
Maitland, Esq., one of the Judges of the Court of 
Session. 

New Memser Sworn.—For Windsor, 
Esq. 

Pustic Bits, 1° Glasgow Markets and Slaughterhouses ; 
Process and Practice (Ireland); Court of Chancery (Ire- 
land) ; Registration of Deeds (Ireland); Judgments (Ire- 
land); Marriages; Pirates (Head Money) Repeal; Life 
Policies of Assurance. 

Reported. —County Cess (Ireland). 


John Hatchell, 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION—MR, 
HORSMAN’S LETTER. 

Mr. ROEBUCK : Sir, I wish to ask a 
question of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government and of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cockermouth is 
also present, I would beg to solicit his at- 
tention also. No doubt it must be in the 
recollection of the noble Lord opposite, and 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that some 
time since a letter signed ‘‘ E. Horsman” 
appeared in the public papers. In that 
letter—and the reason I put the question 
is, because I believe the honour of the 
House is concerned, and that the sooner 
some explanation of a remarkable circum- 
stance like this is given the better for all 
parties, and more particularly for the ho- 
nour of the House and the Administration 
—the letter charges the noble Lord oppo- 
site—I beg the noble Lord’s pardon for 
making use of such phraseology, but such 
are the terms here—charges him with 
something like a fraud. The charge is not 
mine; I hope the noble Lord will under- 
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stand that. 
posite with a fraud upon this House—that 
he, having given a promise to an hon. 
Member of this House, in the face of this 
House, employed as the instrument of the 
frand—for I can use no other word—the 
right hon. Gentleman who is now seated 
on his left hand. And, lest there should 
be any misunderstanding in the matter, I 
will read the words of the letter to which I 
find the hon. Gentleman’s name appended, 
because I wish the House to understand 
that the charge is not mine; but that there 
is made against the noble Lord opposite 
and the right hon. Gentleman a charge 
which I wish them to explain, and which, 
I am sure, the country will be glad to have 
explained. The letter says, respecting the 
Ecclesiastical Commission— 


‘‘But the subsequent proceedings were still 
more strange. Interviews were sought with the 
Prime Minister, and a representation made to 
him of the unlooked-for character of the Bill ; 
and its objectionable clauses having been pointed 
out, it was urged that it could not give satisfac- 
tion, or be accepted as a settlement of the ques- 
tion, unless framed more in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Committee. Lord J. Rus- 
sell took time to see the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and replied to me by arrangement on the 
following Tuesday in the House. His words were 
to this effect—that having conferred with the 
Archbishop, he was now ready to adopt the al- 
terations which had been suggested to him, and 
having done so, he expected the Bill to pass with- 
out further opposition. Nothing could be a more 
satisfactory declaration to us that our suggestions 
had been adopted, and that the recommendations 
of the Committee would now be carried out in the 
Bill. And when the noble Lord proceeded to say 
that he should invite the House to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill pro formé, in order to introduce 
those Amendments, and asked for a few days’ delay, 
we readily assented. It was true, the delay was 
very dangerous—it was late in the Session ; every 
day was now precious ; and during, not that Ses- 
sion only, but the three antecedent ones, it had 
been a constant battle for delay on the part of the 
Government. Nevertheless, we had now the Min- 
ister’s word—his assurance that the Bill would be 
put into such a shape as to secure its passing 
without difficulty, completely satisfied us—and we 
thus allowed ten more days to be lost. The 
House then went into Committee pro forma on 
the Bill; it was late at night, and the House im- 
patient. The Attorney General was moved into 
the chair. The Home Secretary handed in his 
Amendments—they were put, one after another, 
from the chair—no one heard a word—and no one 
tried to hear. It was a matter of course that 


they were the Amendments which the Prime Min- | 


ister had promised should be introduced in that 
Committee. I should as soon have dreamt of 
keeping my eye on a Cabinet Minister lest he 
should steal my hat, as of suspecting him of sub- 
Stituting one set of Amendments for another which 
had been promised. So the business was galloped 
through, as formal business usually is, at half an 


{Frn. 7} 
It charges the noble Lord op- ' 
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hour past midnight. The Amendments were re- 
ported to the Speaker, and the Bill ordered to be 
reprinted ; and, though some days more must be 
lost in the reprinting, we left the House with the 
conviction that at last one step had been achieved 
in the great and important work of Church reform, 
and that the days of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, in its then mischievous and irresponsible 
shape. were numbered. You may therefore ima- 
gine, but I cannot describe to you, my surprise 
when the reprinted Bill came out. I could hardly 
believe my eyes. Not a single one of the pro- 
mised Amendments had been introduced ; nay, it 
was impossible to discover, from the beginning of 
the Bill to the end, that one single line or one single 
syllable had been altered so as to bring it more 
into conformity with the recommendations of that 
Committee on whose report it was professedly 
founded. Where, then, were the slips of paper 
which I saw the Home Secretary hand in, as the 
promised Amendments, to his Colleague in the 
chair? I leave you to judge. On the character 


| of that proceeding I will not permit myself to 


make a single comment. But its result was, that 
the Government had succeeded in gaining a whole 
month at the close of the Session ; and the rais- 
ing a remonstrance or reviving a discussion at that 
late period, with a view of getting a good Bill 
passed, was entirely hopeless. ‘The Government 
had accomplished its purpose of postponing an 
improvement of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
now for the fourth year.” 


Now, I heard the hon. Gentleman, when 
he brought forward a Motion upon this 


matter the other night, say that he reite- 


rated that charge. [Lord J. Russeut dis- 
sented.| I beg the pardon of the noble 
Lord if I am mistaken; I hope I am; but 
the noble Lord will understand that the 
charge is one which it is for the dignity of 
the Honse and the honour of all of us, 
should be answered at once. The hon. 
Member for Cockermouth has not made 
it hastily—not in a speech in which he 
could be carried away—but in a letter 
signed by his name within three weeks of 
the assembling of Parliament. And he 
charges the noble Lord opposite distinctly 
with fraud, and that he employed for his 
instrument in that transaction the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Now, I want to 
ask the hon. Gentleman whether that 
charge which he has so gravely, so se- 
dately made, is one to which he now ad- 
heres, and what steps are about to be taken 
to satisfy the country and the House that 
the charge is true or untrue ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, as the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman has come down to 
this House for the purpose of reading a 
paper making a personal attack upon my 
character, I think it would at least have 
been civil—perhaps right to the House— 
that he should have given me some notice. 
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I say that that was the more necessary | duced provided that the offices of treasurer 
course, because I have never read one word | and secretary, formerly united, should be 
of the production to which he has alluded. | separated, and be no longer held by the 
I was told that there was an attack upon! same person. I no sooner introduced that 
my character, signed by the hon. Gentle-| Bill than the late Archbishop of Canter- 
man the Member for Cockermouth, and I | bury gave me notice that it would be op- 
thought that, if he had an attack to make, | posed; and still more strongly, soon after- 
he would come forward in this House and | wards, that he believed it would be opposed 
make it, and then I should have been able | in the House of Lords by all the members 
to answer him on those particulars, so of the Ecclesiastical Commission belong. 
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stated. I have, however, I repeat, never 
read, though I have heard in conversation, 
some small part of the statement which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has read 
to the House. Now, Sir, with regard to 
these particular allegations, though I can’t 
say that my memory will enable me to an- 


swer as to each particular transaction that | 


took place, yet I will state generally what 
has been my course in this matter. And, 


in stating that course, I hope I shall be | 


allowed this credit with the House—that 
in a matter which concerned the composi- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Commission, very 
much affecting the state of the Church and 
its welfare, it was my object to obtain the 
assent of this and the other House of Par- 
liament, including the distinguished pre- 
lates of that Church, to an arrangement as 
beneficial to the Church and the country 
as possible. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cockermouth, in the speech 
he made the other night, totally omitted 
one part-—and, I think, very essential part 
—in the history of these transactions. I 
am sorry that I am obliged to refer to 


them; but, after the hon. and learned Gen- | 


tleman has made the statement, and read 
the paper he has done, I think there is 
but one course open tome. In the year 
1846, when I came into office, I commu- 
nicated with some persons connected with 
the Church, and with the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, that, though I had never 
made any public remarks upon the con- 


duct of that Commission, I was very ill | 
satisfied with its composition, as being too | 
numerous, as being ill-adapted to conduct | 
the business, and, therefore, requiring | 
amendment. In the beginning of the fol- | 


lowing Session—that was, in April, 1847, 
I introduced a Bill which, among other 


provisions, provided that there should be a | 
paid chairman of an Estates Committee | 


appointed by the Crown—that he, with six 
others appointed by the Commission, was 
to form the Committee of Estates, and 


|ing to the Church. Upon that course 
| being taken, it appeared to me that the 
| Bill, which had not attracted much public 
/attention, would not, if it went up late, 
have had much chance of success in the 
| Session of 1847; and that it was advisable 
that the public generally, and the House 
especially, should be acquainted with the 
composition of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, and the mode of carrying on busi- 
ness. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Malton had given notice that he meant to 
| move for a Committee; and I informed the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, that as he 
had taken that step, my only course would 
be to give my support to the proposition 
for the appointment of a Select Commit- 
|tee. Now, in the appointment of that 
Committee, it was stated that there was 
some arrangement, some understanding, 
with the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
| That is so far from being the case, that the 
| Archbishop entirely disapproved of, and 
| dissented from, the appointment of any 
Committee, which was, however, neverthe- 
less, appointed in the face of that dissent, 
I state these facts to show that it was not 
from the House that the proposal to reform 
and to alter the composition of the Ecele- 
siastical Commission to a certain extent 
originated, but from my view and those of 
each of my Colleagues concerned, that the 
composition of that Commission had not 
been satisfactory. I think that that is of 
some importance, because this part of the 
case has always been represented in 4 
manner at variance with the facts. Many 
very able Members of this House were ap- 
pointed upon that Committee, and they 
took a view even stronger than I had done, 
thinking that it was necessary to appoint, 
not one, but three paid Commissioners, to 
assist the business of that Estates Commit- 
tee. I come now to the hon. Gentleman’s 
| statement, that he was about to bring for- 
| ward some question—that he applied to 
'me as to the difference that there was be- 


that without his presence no business | tween the Bill which I had introduced and 
should be transacted in that Committee. | the report of the Select Committee—and 
Another part of the Bill which I intro-| that he requested that that Bill should 
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be altered so as to meet his views. Icer-| person receiving a salary, and responsible 
tainly, after hearing his suggestions, com- for all the business of that Committee. In 
municated with the late Archbishop of, the second place, I thought that, unless I 
Canterbury, and learnt his views upon the | carried with me, to a certain extent, the 
subject. I likewise communicated with , consent of the prelates at the head of the 
other members of the Committee, more Church — the Ecclesiastical Commission 
especially with my right hon. Friend near being kept up, and that Estates Committee 
me, and I learnt from him as well as from being decided on by a majority of the 
others, that they did not put the same in- | House of Lords—there never would be any 
terpretation upon the recommendation of harmony between the two bodies in the 
the Committee which the hon. Member for Commission, and the successful working of 
Cockermouth had put. I agreed, however, the Commission would be greatly impeded. 
that it was advisable to make some con-; With that view, therefore, after many con- 
siderable alterations in the Bill as I had | sultations and much consideration, I framed 
proposed it, and especially that several of the amendments. With regard to the man- 
the proposed members of the Committee ner of introducing those amendments, it 
should be omitted in the Bill. With re- was done in the same way in which amend- 
gard to other points I certainly did not | ments pro formd are always introduced, 
concur, and I don’t remember exactly what | namely, the clauses with the alterations 
were the words I used, but I think I could are put in at once. The chairman of the 
not have said more than that the sugges-| Committee does not put the separate ques- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman had been con- | tion, but the Bill is afterwards printed for 
sidered, and that we meant to make some | the consideration of the House, and some 
alteration in the Bill. If I said that every- | time is allowed before the House is asked 
thing he proposed was to be adopted, I | to go on with it. Exactly the same course 
certainly used the words that did not imply | was taken with this Bill. It is very likely 
my meaning, because | had not found any that 1 ought to have explained sooner to 
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person, either the late Archbishop of Can- | 


terbury or any other person, who took ex- 
actly the same views as to his reeommen- 
dations. 


But after I had gone thus far, 
upon further communication with the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury, I found 


the hon. Gentleman, and more in detail, 
lafter the various communications I had 
with him, how far I had adopted the sug- 
gestions he had made, and how far the Bill 
\T had introduced was to be altered. I 
| conden it would have been proper that I 


that he had very strong objections to the | should have made that communication ; 
appointment of more than one commis-| but as the Bill was to bé printed—as it 
sioner to be paid out of the revenues of the | was to be brought under the consideration 


Church. He stated that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners whom he had consulted, and 
the bishops with whom he had conversed, 
had concurred in thinking that one Com- 
missioner paid from the revenues of the 
Church would be quite sufficient, and that 


any further payment would be depriving | 


the Church of those means of supplying 
spiritual instruction in the larger parishes 
which they considered was an object to the 
Commission and to the country at large. I 


did not entirely agree with that view, but 
I certainly did propose to make amend- | 
ments in the Bill which should, to a cer- | 


tain degree, conciliate the opinion of the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, and enable us | 


to pass the Bill through the other House 
of Parliament. In so doing, if I may be 
allowed to state it, my motive was a double 
one. First, it was, that I should be en- 
abled to make what I considered was a 
very great improvement in the construction 
of the Commission, by which there should 


be an Estates Committee, having on it af 


of the House again, I own I think the 
hon. Gentleman’s saying he would as soon 
have thought of my right hon. Friend 
stealing his hat as putting in any amend- 
/ment that was not exactly in accordance 
| with his views, appears to me an expres- 
| sion, I won’t say exhibiting bitter hostility 
on his part, but rather the result of in- 
flated vanity. With respect, therefore, to 
that charge of fraud, I am not going to fly 
into a passion on that subject. I can only 
say that I entirely despise any such charge, 
and that I must rely not on any detailed 
proof that I can give to the House as to 
what took place day by day, and what I 
proposed day by day; but that, having 
heen many years a Member of this House, 
I may obtain credit for being incapable of 
the baseness that has been attributed to 
me. I must rely upon the House, and 
upon the position which I hold in the House 
—a position which I should indeed be un- 
worthy of holding if I were capable of 
committing a disgraceful fraud for the 
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purpose of deceiving the hon. Gentleman 
about the composition of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. I will only add, on the mat- 
ter of patronage, that any alteration that 
could be made, proposed rather to diminish 
than increase any patronage that might be 
in the Crown. It was very desirable, in a 
matter of such importance, in which we 
thought some reform should be made, that 
the heads of the Church, and especially 
that he for whom as a man, independently 
of his high position, I entertain the highest 
respect—I mean the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, should be satisfied. Anxious 
as I believe he is for the reform and for the 
spiritual welfare of the people, I thought 
it but right that I should in some degree 
conciliate his support and his goodwill to- 
wards the measure. These, then, have 
been the motives on which I have acted. 
I do not know that I can give any further 
explanation to the House. I do not think 
it necessary for me to resent any further 
the charge that has been made. Perhaps 
the hon. and learned Gentleman might 
have given me notice of his question; but, 
on the whole, I am very well satisfied with 
the matter as it stands. 

Sir G. GREY: Sir, though the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield has not 
given me either any notice of his intention 
to bring forward this question, | wish to 
say a few words, being somewhat differ- 
ently circumstanced from my noble Friend, 
as I had the misfortune to read some 
weeks ago the letter to the inhabitants of 
Cockermouth, to which allusion has been 
made. Having read that letter, I did, at 
the close of my speech the other night, no- 
tice the charge contained in it, though, at 
the same time, I felt that it was really be- 
neath my notice. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] I 
noticed it under the apprehension—I use 
the word advisedly —that if 1 had not 
done so, the hon. Gentleman might, in the 
course of the next twelve months, write 
another letter to his constituents taunting 
me with the fact that he had written the 
former letter containing a charge of wil- 
ful fraud against me, and that I had ad- 
mitted its truth by abstaining from al- 
luding to it. I read the letter, I confess, 
with feelings of astonishment, not un- 
mingled with shame — astonishment, not 
at the charge having been made, but 
that it should not have been made until 
the month of December or January last, 
referring, as it did, to a transaction that 
had occurred, according to the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman himself, in the last 
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Session of Parliament, and six weeks be. 
fore its termination, though every night of 
that period the hon. Gentleman might have 
brought forward, in the presence of my 
noble Friend and myself, the charge which 
he has thus dressed up for his constituents 
at Cockermouth, when the charge and the 
answer to it would have gone forth to- 
gether. I shall not enter into the subject 
now, further than to state that I unequi- 
vocally deny the imputation that has 
been made by him against me. I may 
also say that, from all the communi- 
cations that I have had with my noble 
Friend on the subject, I never had the 
slightest reason to suppose that my noble 
Friend intended to adopt the suggestions 
that emanated from the hon. Gentleman. 
That Bill having been entrusted to my 
charge, and my noble Friend thinking 
that the Bill ought to be committed, pro 
forma, with a view of having the Amend- 
ments printed prior to being considered 
by the House, I did that which every 
Member of the House does under such 
circumstances, and which the hon. Gen- 
tleman knows is always done in this House 
—namely, not hand the Amendments 
separately, on slips of paper, to the chair- 
man of the Committee, but move that the 
Bill, as amended, be committed, pro formd, 
when the chairman reports the Bill to the 
House, with a view to its future considera- 
tion on a subsequent day. Nothing was 
gained by the adoption of that course 
further than meeting the convenience of 
the House. The Bill was, on the 14th 
of June, committed, pro formd, and on 
the 20th of June it was reprinted — the 
House sitting until August—and yet this 
charge was never brought forward by the 
hon. Gentleman until December, 1849, or, 
I believe, until January, 1850. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, the noble Lord, 
and still more the right hon. Baronet, have 
in their speeches, done that which I shall 
very carefully avoid; they have infused a 
great deal of warmth and heat into the 
discussion upon a question which | intend 
to make one merely of facts and evidence. 
As I said the other night, I have been 
some years in this House. I wrote a let- 
ter deliberately. I knew the high position 
held by those who were affected by the 
charges I made. I knew the cheers they 
were sure to meet with in this House when 
they alluded to those charges. I knew the 
sympathy that men standing in their posi- 
tion ought to command in this House when 
charges so seriously affecting their charac- 
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ter were made against them. And I knew, 
as I said the other night, that I must pre- 
judge every honourable and highminded 
man in this House who either regarded the 
character of the House or of public men, 
by the boldness and gravity of the charges 
which I made. I knew, also, that I must 
have the greatest difficulty in substan- 
tiating those charges if I were called on 
to substantiate them. And I knew that 
if I were so called on and could not sub- 
stantiate them, I must have been held mad 
to make them. I remember only a few 
years ago, when aright hon. Gentleman, 
holding the position which the right hon. 
Baronet now holds, had similar charges 
brought against him—I know the course 
he took. The Member making those 
charges was asked if he were prepared to 
substantiate them; and the right hon. 
Gentleman said, that he could not consent 
to sit in that place whilst those charges 
made against him remained unanswered. 
He offered the hon. Gentleman a Commit- 
tee. He took that course which, I think, 


as an honourable man, he was bound to 
take; and the Member making those 
charges against a high Minister of State, 
failing to substantiate them, had the cen- 


sure of the House pronounced upon him. 
Well, I knew that that might be my fate, 
and, as I valued my future position or use- 
fulness in this House, a fate I should look 
to with dread. Knowing all that—feeling 
it—foreseeing it—I deliberately made that 
charge, I advisedly published it, and I 
stand here, in the presence of this House, 
to avow, to maintain, to reiterate, and to 
offer to prove it. I now leave the matter 
in the hands of the House. The noble 
Lord speaks of his position in this House 
and his character as a statesman; well, 
Sir, I am well aware of that, and it is an 
appeal to this House which a Prime Minis- 
ter never can make in vain. It is one 
I foresaw he would make; and I knew it 
would meet with sympathy—knowing all 
this, I repeat, I reiterate that charge in 
the presence of the noble Lord, in the 
presence of the right hon. Gentleman, in 
the presence of this House ; and I say to 
the House that I am prepared to prove it. 
[The hon. Gentleman sat down, but pres- 
ently after again rose and said—] I have 
stated that I am prepared to prove that 
charge; but, at the same time, I wish to 
remark that I stand here in a different po- 
sition from the noble Lord or the right 
hon. Baronet. I stand here unsupported ; 
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but having sat in this House for some 
time, and lest it should appear that this 
offer on my part is unworthily made, I do 
say that I think the Government, from a 
sense of justice to me, and I think I have 
a right to add, from a sense of justice to 
themselves, ought to allow me the oppor- 
tunity which I claim of proving my charge. 
Supported as I am by no party in this 
House, I shall leave the question to be de- 
cided by the House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Gentle- 
man says he has made a charge, and that 
he reiterates it; but he does not state to 
the House what that charge is. He refers 
to some letter which he has written to his 
constituents, and he says that he reiterates 
what he states there. What I think the 
hon. Gentleman should do, if he wishes to 
prove any charge against my right hon. 
Friend or me, is to come forward and state 
what his charges are, and to ask for a 
Committee to investigate them. I shall 
not oppose the appointment of such a Com- 
mittee when he has made his charges and 
satisfied the House that there is a case for 
investigation. 


Subject dropped. 


Dwelling- Houses. 


RATING OF DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Mr. P. SCROPE rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Biil to exempt dwelling- 
houses below a certain value from local 
taxation. He stated, that it was similar 
to the Bill which he had brought under the 
notice of the House on the same subject on 
a former occasion; but he had reason to 
hope for more success for it, or at least for 
a more candid and attentive consideration 
of its merits now than he had been then 
able to secure. He said this because all 
parties now admitted that the condition of 
the great mass of the people was not what 
it ought tu be, and that the remedy for the 
evil ought not to be of a merely charitable 
nature, but that the Government ought, if 
possible, to devise some legislative means 
for improving the position of the labouring 
classes. There existed a great deficiency 
in the house-accommodation of the labour- 
ing population, not merely in the towns, 
but in the rural districts, and not merely 
in the quality of the habitations, but in 
their numbers. He might appeal in proof 
of this being the case to the reports of 
Committees of that House in recent years, 
to the reports of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, and of the Board of Health. He 
might appeal to the able letters that had 
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appeared under the well-known signature 
of “8. G. 0.,” in the Times, deseribing 
the frightful condition of the peasantry of 
Dorsetshire, and he might also appeal to 
the reports which had appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle on the state of labour 
and the poor, in which the results of the 
inquiries instituted were most powerfully 
and practically set forward by very able 
and competent writers. They had in these 
letters accounts of the condition of the 
working classes in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, in the metropolis, and in the rural 
districts of the country. Throughout all 
these, they had everywhere proofs of the 
suffering of the working classes arising 
from the imperfect nature of their house- 
accommodation, which became a source of 
the most frightful demoralisation, while it 
at the same time led to an increase of pau- 
perism, of sickness, and of crime. He would 
not delay the time of the House by quoting 
from the reports which he had beside him; 
but he should content himself with reading 
a single extract from the evidence of Mr. 
Granville Pigot, assistant poor-law com- 
missioner, before the Committee on Settle- 
ment of 1847. He stated that— 


“The inadequacy of cottages leads to evils of 
the most serious kind to the poor. I do not know 
anything from which the poor suffer so much, in 
every possible way, as regards their health and as 
regards their morals—comfort being wholly out 
of the question. The great destitution there is 
of cottages in many parts of England, if the Com- 
mittee directed their attention to that subject, 
would be perfectly appalling to them. The 
medical officers of unions could give evidence 
upon that point, which, I think, would surprise 
the Committee. I have made inquiries upon that 
point, and it is my firm belief that in the southern 
counties of England, where the population is so 
rapidly increasing, at the rate of something like 
200,000 a year, cottages are absolutely decreasing 
in number ; certainly they are not increasing. 

“Mr. Denison: Where do you suppose the in- 
creasing population to find dwellings ?/—They find 
dwellings where fever and vice and crime of every 
sort is generated. They find dwellings by hud- 
dling together in numbers of six, seven, and eight, 
in rooms scarcely sufficient for one or two; that 
is, where dwellings are found. The evil has al- 
ready, in my opinion, reached its acme. 

“Chairman: Is that evil more or less observ- 
able through all the districts of which you are as- 
sistant commissioner ?—I think it is observable in 
all ; in some more than others, unquestionably.” 


He by no means undervalued the efforts 
made by the Sanitary Commission to effect 


improvement; but good drainage, and ven- | 
tilation, and a sufficient supply of water, | 


were not sufficient while the inmates were 
so overcrowded together that they could 
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scarcely breathe. The high duties on 
bricks and timber were a serious impedi- 
ment to the extension of house-accommo- 
dation; and another great evil arose from 
the law of settlement. It was undeniable 
that the present law of settlement operated 
very generally and powerfully as an in- 
ducement to the owners and occupiers of 
land in small parishes to prevent the resi- 
dence of poor persons within the parish, 
But that was too large a question to be 
dealt with by an individual Member. He 
trusted, however, that even in the course 
of the present Session the Government 
would introduce a measure to extend the 
area of rating and settlement from pa- 
rishes at least to unions, so as to put an 
end to the strong motive to the clearance 
of parishes and the prevention of residence 
therein which that law at present made so 
general. His object, at present, was to 
endeavour to remove another impediment 
now existing to the supply of adequate 
dwellings to the poor, namely, the rates to 
which they were subjected for local objects. 
He proposed by his Bill to exempt from all 
local taxation the houses occupied by the 
poorer classes, under the belief that they 
would be relieved thereby to the same ex- 
tent and in the same manner as they would 
be by the remission of any other tax equally 
oppressive. Te believed that the tax upon 
the poor man’s house pressed quite as se- 
verely upon him as the taxes upon his tea, 
coffee, sugar, soap, or other articles of con- 
sumption; and the removal of it would be 
as useful and important a boon to him as 
the removal of the duties upon those com- 
modities. To a certain extent, the poor 
were exempted from rates even as the 
law stood at present. He had endeavoured 
to ascertain the number and proportion of 
houses which were at present excused un- 
der the Act of the 59th Geo. III. e. 170, 
which empowered justices, with consent of 
vestries, to excuse from rating poor per- 
sons whom they judged wholly unable from 
poverty to pay them. He found that it would 
be impossible to obtain the returns for the 
whole country without great trouble and de- 
lay. He had therefore contented himself 
with the returns of four counties, which 
would serve by way of example, they af- 
fording instances of the condition in this 
respect of the manufacturing, agricultural, 
and mixed districts. The counties were 
Lancashire, Gloucestershire, Suffolk, and 
| Hampshire; and the proportion stood 
| thus :— 
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Supposing, then, the same general pro- 
portion to prevail throughout England and 
Wales, the total of numbers at present 
excused from poor-rates would be one- 
fifth of the population; at least of the 
houses. The total value of excused houses 
would be 1-21 of 67,320,0001., or about 
3,300,0002. The total of annual local 
taxation being about twelve millions, the 
21st part—which was excused—would be 
nearly 600,000J.; and if, as had been often 
proposed, Parliament were to place the 
amount of rate from which the poor occu- 
piers were now excused, upon the owners 
of the cottages, this would be, in fact, a 
new tax of that vast amount, which, atter a 
little time, by the check it would place on 
the supply of new houses, they would be en- 
abled to place, by increase of rents, on the 
occupiers; in other words, on the poor, or the 


very poorest class next to the very paupers. 
But, the present system is a very bad one, 
and works injuriously, owing to the neces- 
sity of inquiring into the circumstances of 
every individual who is to be excused. To 
the magistrates and vestries it was a mat- 
ter of considerable intricacy and difficulty 
to determine the parties who should be ex- 
empted from the payment of the rates. 
And much of it was the effect of favour- 
itism. The poor people who claimed from 
poverty to be exempted, had to go before 
the overseers and churchwardens and state 
their case. If there were any dispute, 
they had then to go before the bench of 
magistrates ; and when some who were 
refused exemption saw others quite as 
well off as they themselves excused in 
consequence of their having a friend in the 
vestry or upon the bench, it was a subject 
of great discontent and heartburning. 
Then, again, what must be the effect upon 
those who were too independent and spi- 
rited to lay before the overseers, church- 
wardens, or magistrates their poverty ? 
They were made to pay a very heavy direct 
tax, for which theirfurniture and poor effects 
were very often distrained upon. He could 
quote many distressing cases of this kind. 
The House ought to consider well, and 
ponder deeply, upon the many grounds of 
discontent the present condition of the law 
in that respect gave rise to. The hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire was about to 
introduce a measure for placing the rate 
upon the owners of small tenements. To 
such a plan he (Mr. Scrope) was very much 
opposed. He thought it very objection- 
able. He had already stated that one 
effect of the imposition of those rates upon 
the owners, would be the causing them to 
‘lay an equivalent amount upon the rents. 
In other words, the poor, who were now 
exempted, would find the rates imposed 
upon them in the form of an increased 
rent. And the amount so imposed would 
be upwards of 500,000/., nearly 600,000. 
But there was another evil attendant upon 
such a plan. There was a feeling already 
existent amongst owners of land through- 
out the country against building habita- 
tions for the poor—they wished to keep 
down the number of cottages. The rate- 
payers disliked the builders of cottages, 
and thought them public enemies. He 
(Mr. Serope) thought them public bene- 
factors. | Sesiccndiete of dissent.| He 
most earnestly implored the House to 
give him a hearing. It was a most 
important question, affecting the social 
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welfare and condition of the people. 
priving the poor of house-accommodation, 
was depriving them of that which was 
most essential to the improvement of their 
moral, physical, and social condition. The 


landed gentlemen sometimes built cottages | 


for their tenantry, very pretty picturesque 
objects, but altogether insufficient for the 
proper accommodation of the increasing 
population. It was to those who built for 
purposes of profit that the poor must look 
for a sufficient supply, and they would be 
prevented from building if the payment of 
the rates were made compulsory upon them; 
for the necessity of adding the amount to 
the interest of their money expended in the 
building, would raise the rent so high that 
the poor would be unable to pay it. The 
population of the country was increasing 
at the rate of 1,000 a day, and increased 
house-room was required in proportion. 
But they had it upon the high authority of 
the Poor Law Commissioners that the 
house-room for the poor, so far from in- 
creasing proportionally, was, in many 


large districts, actually diminishing ; and , 


as the measure proposed by the hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire would have the 
effect of still further diminishing that 
supply, he implored the House not to 
adopt it, but rather to adopt the plan which 
he (Mr. Serope) proposed, which, by re- 
moving the tax, would give an inducement 
to speculative builders to erect cottages for 
the poor. He asked the House not to blink 
the question. He was aware that the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury, who had taken a 


benevolent interest in the condition of the | 


poor, was of opinion that checks ought 


to be placed upon the erection of a num- | 


ber of houses intended for the accom- 
modation of the poor, as he thought the 
effect was to increase the pauper popula- 
tion. 
House would discuss the matter fully, and 
then its bearings ought to be properly as- 
certained. He would ask, was not pauper- 
ism rather increased by the bad nature of 


the house-accommodation afforded to the | 


poor, by the bad places into which they 
were squeezed, giving rise to immorality, 
dirt, and disease 2? Would it not be better 
to supply them with proper houses to live 


in, than to drive them into the dens of mi- | 
sery, filth, immorality, and unhealthiness, | 


in which they were at present forced to 
live? The noble Lord the Member for 
Bath, who had so distinguished himself for 


his philanthropy, had lately stated that, | 
| in 1832 for Liverpool, the effect of which 


it was not merely the imperfect character 
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of the houses now built for the poor, but 
their deficiency in number, and the inad- 
equate space they occupied, that was the 
great injury in a sanitary, moral, and eco- 
nomical point of view. The usual argument 
which the opponents of his plan used was 
this—that if the tax were taken off one- 
fourth of the houses, the other three-fourths 
would have to pay a higher rate in order 
to make up the difference. But he had 


‘already shown that about one-fifth were 


excused, as it was, whilst there was a de- 
gree of doubt and insecurity as to the ex- 
emption, which operately badly. In an 
article which had lately appeared in the 
Times newspaper, it was said that his plan 
would have the effect of pauperising nine- 
tenths of the population by removing the 
rates from the poor. But he begged them 
to recollect that neither Windsor Castle, nor 
any of the royal palaces, not even, he beliey- 
ed, the inmates in Hampton-court, were ra- 
ted to the support of the poor. If, then, the 
inmates of royal palaces were exempt, why 
should they not exempt the very poorest of 
the people above the rank of mere paupers? 
That was all he asked. But, besides the 
royal palaces, there was a great deal of 
real and personal property likewise exempt. 
Neither funded property, plate, jewels, 
stock in trade, or farming stock, were liable 
to be rated. Why, then, should not the 
poor man’s dwelling be exempted ? But be- 
sides what he had mentioned, all woods pro- 
ducing timber, and all mines and minerals, 
were likewise exempted—and those were 
real property. If they exempted the rich 
man’s woods and mines, why not the poor 
man’s cottage ? It was the only direct tax 
the poor were now called upon to pay. 
Would it not be better that they should at 
once draw a simple line, below which none 


Should be rated ? His plan would be, to ex- 
He (Mr. Scrope) trusted that the | 


empt altogether from poor-rate and other lo- 
cal rates all dwelling-houses below the value 
of 51. in the rural parishes and small towns; 


‘all below 8J. in towns above 10,000 and 


below 50,000 in population ; and below 
101. in cities above that number. It would 
make the exemption also conditional on 
proper sanitary regulations being carried 
out on the certificate of the local officer of 
health. And he begged to observe that 
that proposal would exempt about the same 
proportion as, or rather less than, were 
already exempted actually in the town of 
Liverpool; for there were 32,000 houses 
out of 43,000 in the town exempted from 
rates. There had been a local Act passed 
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had been so greatly to pauperise the popu- | although he had not proposed to oppose 


lation, that the inhabitants assembled, and 
actually went to the expense of obtaining 
another Act of Parliament to repeal the 
former one, and enable them to exempt the 
number which he had just stated. There 
was one other argument used by those who 
opposed his proposition, which he should 
briefly notice. It was said that the pay- 
ment of rates gave the poor a feeling of 
independence. He disbelieved and doubted 
the existence of the feeling. He thought 
it would be a much better mode of aiding 
their feeling of independence to give them 
decent places to live in, than to drive them 
to crowd into filthy cellars and wretched 
hovels by heavy taxes on their dwellings. He 
would ask the House also to pay some at- 
tention to the subject under its political 


aspect. No people could be otherwise than | 
discontented and anxious for change, if no | 


effort were made to ameliorate the crying 
physical evils of their condition—evils at 
the foundation of which, according to a ce- 
lebrated French writer on such subjects, 
was the miserable state of the domestic 
accommodation afforded to the poor. He 
should conclude by moving for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 

Mr. W. FAGAN seconded the Motion. 

Mr. STAFFORD remarked, that as 
the hon. Gentleman had gone so fully into 
the details of the measure, and as it ap- 
peared to be in effect the same as that the 
House had decided against in former Ses- 
sions, he hoped the hon. Member would 
not attribute any want of courtesy to him 
ifhe proposed to take the division on the 
Bill at the present stage, which the hon. 
Member had selected as the opportunity for 
taking the discussion upon it. He believed 
there was no disposition, nor would it be 
wise, on the part of the House to lessen 
the amount of property on which the relief 
of the poor and other local burdens must 
fall. He also objected that the effect of 
the Bill would not be to relieve the occu- 
pier, but to put so much in addition in the 
shape of rent into the pockets of the owners 
of this description of property. 

Sir G. GREY observed, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud had 
communicated to him his intention to ask 
for leave to introduce his Bill, which he 
(Sir G. Grey) was prepared to accede to; 


but after the course he had taken in rais- | 
ing the whole question at issue when stat- | 
ing the principle of the proposed measure, | 
| classes of houses. 


the House could not be better informed 
upon it than they were at present; and, 


| the introduction of the Bill, if it was pressed 
| to a division now, he must vote against it. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Member in 
the importance of doing everything in 
their power to improve the dwellings of 
the poor. It was satisfactory to observe 
what had been done in the metropolis and 
most of the large towns in that direction. 
After the perusal of all the hon. Gentle- 
man had written with so much ability on 
the subject, he was unable to arrive at the 
same conclusion, for he believed the hon. 
Gentleman’s project offered a premium for 
the erection of a lower class of houses; and 
if the standard of rating was fixed at a 
high rent, a much larger amount of pro- 
perty would be exempted than would be at 
all desirable. The hon. Member, in writ- 
ing of the mode in which the existing law 
worked, brought an argument of a con- 
| vineing nature against his own Bill, for he 
| declared that cases occurred where the 
| owners of cottage property constituted a 
| majority in the vestry, and carried an ex- 
{emption from rates in their own favour. 
[Mr. P. Scrope: That’s not general; it’s 
|only a particular case.] Believing the 
| Bill would have a most prejudicial effect 
‘on the object of the hon. Gentleman, he 
must oppose the proposition now, as on 
every former occasion, and vote against it 
if it was foreed to a division. 

Mr. SLANEY gave credit to the hon. 
Gentleman for his humane and benevolent 
intentions, but believed that, instead of 
improving the condition of the poor, and 
advancing their interests, his plan would 
tend rather to depreciate their condition. 
To pass this Bill, would, in his opinion, be 
to offer a bonus for the worst class of 
houses, and to stop that progress in im- 
proving the dwellings of the poor which 
was now in operation. 

Mr. P. SCROPE observed, that he 
had not intended to raise any argument at 
this stage of the measure, nor was he 
aware that he had said more than was ne- 
cessary as a justification for its introduc- 
tion: if, however, it was the pleasure of 
the House to reject the measure at once, 
he must submit, though he had not antici- 
pated such an opposition. He was aware 
that in a House composed mainly of land- 
owners and ratepayers, it was impossible 
that the feeling should not prevail, that to 
relieve the smaller houses from the rates, 
would inerease the rate on the higher 
He knew that was the 
general feeling in the country, and that 
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it was impossible to struggle against that 
feeling until the good sense of the public 
led them to take up the question; and hon. 
Members, with that desire with which they 
were generally actuated to improve the 
condition of the working classes, should 
bring themselves to think on the subject, 
and to consider also all the incidents of 
local taxation. They would then see that 
the rate of their houses was as certainly 
paid by the occupiers or consumers, as 
they might be called, as surely as the tax 
on tea, coffee, or any other commodity 
which the poor consumed, was paid by 
them; and that to relieve the poor from 
general or local taxation would be a great 
alleviation of these burdens, and give a 
stimulus to capitalists for the erection of 
good, comfortable, and wholesome houses. 

Mr. V. SMITH remarked upon the 
course taken by the hon. Gentleman, who 
first made a Motion for which he only ob- 
tained a seconder from motives of civility, 


and then imputed an interested bias to the | 


whole House, because the universal feeling 
was against his measure. The hon. Gen- 
tleman talked of the House coming round 
to his view of the subject. He (Mr. V. 
Smith) would only reply that a case harder 
than that of the hon. Gentleman had not 
been heard of since the famous complaint 
made by the man who bemoaned his hard 
fortune in having to deal, whenever he was 
on a jury, with eleven obstinate and im- 
practicable men. The fact was, there 
never was a time when so much attention 
was paid to the condition of the dwellings 
of the poor. The Bill proposed would 
work the greatest injury, and would only 
raise the rents; for even now there were 
eases where the owners of cottage pro- 
perty having obtained exemption from 


rates, at once laid the amount on the. 
fully engaged with other business to be in- 
Mr. HUME could state, from informa- | 
‘foreign policy. His object was to obtain 


rents. 


tion he possessed, that there were indivi- 
duals possessing property of this kind to a 


large extent who made a point of getting | 


their cottages exempted from the rate, and 
laying the amount on the rent. Anything 
in the way of exemption had only led to 
abuse. He believed there was a general 
desire to improve the physical condition of 
the poor; and he knew of many who would 
gladly erect comfortable and wholesome 
cottages for their occupation, if they could 
be made to return, he would not say 5 
or 4, but even 2 per cent. In this matter 


it was in the power of the Government to | 
assist materially, by taking off the duty on 
| 
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| bricks, which at present weighed very con- 
siderably against the erection of good cot- 
tages. If Government were really sincere 
in the desire to promote sanitary improve- 
ments, and the physical and moral welfare 
of the people—and he knew of nothing 
|more conducive to immorality than the 
manner in which the poor were now herded 
together—they would not hesitate to abo- 
lish this duty. If the duty on bricks, and 
the remaining duty on timber were abo- 
lished, a cottage in the country districts 
which now cost 60/. might be erected for 
401., and no man would refuse, when he 
could do it at such a cost, to provide good 
dwellings for his labourers. 

| Mr. BROTHERTON was also of opin- 
ion that this Bill would inflict great in- 
|justice. In Salford, there were more than 
10,000 houses, 9,000 of which were under 
/10/. a year; to exempt these from the 
‘rates would be most unjust to the rest of 
| the inhabitants. 

Mr. P. SCROPE, seeing the feeling of 
the House, would not go to a division. 
| Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to ex- 
/empt dwelling-houses, below a certain 
| value, from local taxation.” 
Motion negatived. 


POLISH, HUNGARIAN, AND ITALIAN 
REFUGEES. 

| Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, he rose 
for the purpose of making the Motion of which 
_he had given notice, on the subject of the 
recent negotiations relating to Hungary, 
and the events of the late Hungarian war. 


| He believed he consulted the convenience 


of the House by seizing the earliest oppor- 
tunity for bringing forward this subject, 
rather than by deferring it to a later period 
of the Session, when they would be too 


clined to devote their time to matters of 


information on the subjects which had ex- 
cited the attention and the greatest degree 
of interest in this country and throughout 
Europe. The noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had on a former 
oceasion explained with great dearness 
the principles on which foreign affairs were 
managed under the English constitution; 
and he told the House that under this con- 
stitution the largest discretion was always 
granted to Her Majesty’s advisers in the 
conduct of diplomatic negotiations, but, at 
the same time, that discretion was subject 
to the revision of Parliament, which revi- 
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sion could not be exercised unless Parlia- 
ment was furnished with full and ample 
information; and the noble Lord added that 
the country was a good deal in the dark 
with regard to the transactions to which 
he was referring at the time. And he 
(Lord D. Stuart) also said that on the mat- 
ters to which the papers he should now 
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move for related, the House was at this 
moment in the same position. He wanted 
some light to be thrown on these transac- | 
tions, and he contended that the country | 
had a right to be informed as to the part 
our Government had taken in regard to 
them; for, as was said in the debate on the 
Address, the Speech from the Throne 
merely told the House that we were not at | 
war. There was a paragraph in the Speech, 
it was true, which referred to some delicate 
transactions which had been settled with- 
out any infraction of our relations of peace | 
with foreign Powers; but as to how they 
had been settled, no information whatever 
had been given. The House was aware 


that during the last year a war had been 
raging in Europe, which had excited in the 
minds of the people of this country perhaps 
more interest than any other war had done 
in which we ourselves had not been actu- 
ally engaged as principals ; and no wonder, 


for that war was carried on by a despotic 
Government, for the purpose of putting 
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that the fidelity and generous devotion of 
the Hungarians secured to Maria Theresa 
not only the kingdom of Hungary but 
the other dominions of her father, in 
spite of a great European coalition. The 
heiress of the House of Hapsburg was 
known by the title of Queen of Hun- 
gary, that being the most important of 
the countries over which she ruled; and 
though her successors obtained the title 
of Emperor of Germany, and the title of 
King of Hungary became eclipsed under 
that more high-sounding appellation, it 
was Hungary which constituted the chief 
source of their power. The dignity of Em- 
peror of Germany conferred but the shadow 
of power; and when the German empire fell 
to pieces at the beginning of this century, 
the modern title of Emperor of Austria 
was introduced, but he still derived his 
greatest power from his Hungarian domi- 
nions. Therefore, if we looked to power 
rather than titles, when that ancient ally 
we heard so much of was referred to, in 
reality what was meant was the King 
of Hungary, and not the Emperor of 
Austria. Joseph the Second attempted 
to overthrow the Hungarian constitution ; 
but what happened in consequence? The 
Diet refused to recognise him, and ex- 
acted fresh guarantees from his succes- 
sor, Leopold II., who declared that Hun- 


down a free people, and depriving them of | gary was free and independent, and not 
a free constitution, very similar to our own, | subject to any other people or State, 
and which they had enjoyed as long as we | but had a separate existence and consti- 
had enjoyed ours. The kingdom of Hun- | tution, and should be governed only by 
gary had never been conquered—it had her own hereditary kings lawfully recog- 
always remained independent de jure and nised, and by their own laws and cus- 
de facto, until it was put down last summer | toms, and not according to the rules of 
by the power and treachery of Russia. | other provinces. In 1848, certain reforms 
The monarchy was originally elective. | were introduced in the constitution of Hun- 
Ferdinand [., the brother of the Emperor gary, and laws passed the Diet for carry- 
Charles V., was elected by the Diet in the ing them into effect. These passed both 
year 1526. He took the oath to the con-| chambers, and received the royal assent, 
stitution, as all his successors had done,| some of them being rather declaratory 
except Joseph II., who was in consequence | than new—such as the one which enacted 
never crowned nor recognised as King of | that the Ministry of Hungary should be 
Hungary. Wungary and Austria had had | responsible to the Diet. There were other 
nothing in common except their sovereign, | laws whereby civil and political equality 
and had never been more united than the | was established, without distinction of lan- 
kingdom of Hanover was with England. | guage or creed. The privilege of exemp- 
The hereditary prince in the German States ‘tion from direct taxation, heretofore en- 
—the Archduke of Austria—was not King | joyed by the nobles, was taken away, and 
of Hungary till consecrated at Presburg participation in public imposts was extend- 
with the crown of St. Stephen on his brow. | ed to all Hungarians. The labour rent 
In 1670 the Crown was declared hereditary | also was not only done away with, but the 
in the male descendants of the House of | lands held by that tenure were given up to 

apsburg; in 1723 that arrangement was | the peasants, who received them as their 
extended by the Pragmatic Sanction to own property, compensation being guaran- 
females, and it was under that arrangement teed to the landlords; and the suffrage, 
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formerly confined to the nobility, was ex- 
tended in the counties to all persons pos- 
sessed of real or personal property to the 
value of 30l., and in towns to all persons 
whose income amounted to 10/. per annum, 
to the holders of diplomas, and workmen 
having apprentices. ‘I'hese reforms, regu- 
larly voted by the House of Commons, were 
sent up to the House of Lords, and passed; 
and they received the royal assent from 
the sovereign on the 11th of April, 1848. 
But though the Hungarians were carrying 
out these measures of reform, and were 
acting strictly according to the spirit and 
letter of their constitution, that did not 
protect them from the illegal, and uncon- 
stitutional, and violent acts of the Emperor 
of Austria. Croatia had been united to 
Hungary for eight centuries longer than 
England has been united to Wales, by a most 
intimate union. But some disputes arose 
between the two countries, chiefly, perhaps 
solely, in consequence of a measure of the 
Diet which introduced the use of the Magyar 
language instead of the Latin in the Parlia- 
mentary debates of the House of Commons. 
The Court of Vienna took pains to exas- 
perate these differences. It appointed Jo- 
seph Jellachich, the colonel of a Croatian 
regiment, Governor or Ban of Croatia; 
but as his appointment was not counter- 
signed by a Minister, it was not a legal one. 
Nevertheless the Hungarians did not make 
objection, and he was invited to take the 
necessary steps on entering upon his rule. 
One of his first acts, however, was to forbid 
communication with the Hungarian Minis- 
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try, and to proclaim martial law against all | 


persons who should refer to the connexion 
between Hungary and Croatia. The Min- 


istry called upon him to withdraw this | 


threat; and the ultimate result was, that 
a commission was despatched to investigate 
his conduct. It was then that Jellachich 
threw off the mask, and declared the na- 
ture of the policy he intended to pursue. 
It had been repeatedly said in this country 
that Kossuth was a repealer; but, judging 
by the acts of the man, the real repealer 
in Hungary was Jellachich ; for, unlike Kos- 
suth, who proceeded constitutionally, and 
supported the rights of the sovereign of Hun- 
gary until he made war against the country, 
Jellachich pushed his measures with force 
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the Hungarian Ministers, to which he was 
summoned, Jellachich did not appear, and 
by a subsequent ordinance he was sus- 
pended from his office. There was a pow- 
erful party in Croatia, however, who pub- 
lished a protest, declaring that they desired 
to remain, as they had always been, united 
with the kingdom of Hungary. At the 
same time, the Serbs, inhabiting the north 
banks of the Danube, became disaffected; 
and although they had only within a few 
years settled in the country in any num- 
bers, they now demanded a separate go- 
vernment. The Austrian Government fo- 
mented the disaffection of the Serbs, and 
also of the Wallachian peasantry who are 
found in the south of Transylvania, and 
are an extremely wild and uncivilised 
people. They were armed by the Austrian 
authorities, and incited against the upper 
classes; and the horrors they committed 
surpassed, probably, anything that had 
been known in history. He held in his 
hand a book written by a Hungarian lady, 
Madame Pulszky, who was in that country 
at the time, and who was now in England 
—a book which gave a most interesting 
account of those transactions, and was about 
to be published. He had been favoured 
with a sight and loan of it previous to its 
publication, and he would read a short pas- 
sage having reference to the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Austrian Government at that 
time :— 
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“ The sad consequences of this plot manifested 
themselves everywhere, but nowhere more dread- 
fully than in the remote mountain districts of 
Zalatuya. 

“ The civil officers of these parts were suddenly 
surrounded by wildly fanatical Wallachs, arms in 
hand. In this state of things, above 1,200 faith- 
ful servants of their Sovereign assembled. They 
were of all ranks, from the highest to the lowest, 
old and young, accompanied by their wives and 
children, All joined in the purpose to proceed to- 
gether to the town of Enyed, at several hours’ dis- 
tance from Zalatuya, to be sheltered from the 
wild hordes, which were ready to attack every one 
who chanced not to be Wallach, and who wore an- 





other than a peasant’s coat. It was yet at some 
distance from Zalatuya, when the officers were 
| overtaken by a great troop of armed Wallachs. 
| Not willing to oppose those who pretended to be 
| acting in the name of the monarch, a negotiation 
was entered upon. Its result was, that the emi- 
| grants agreed to deliver up their swords and mus- 
| kets, under condition that they should not be pre- 
| vented from freely proceeding to Enyed. Before 


and violence, and endeavoured to separate the disarming was completed, the evening had 


Croatia from the Hungarian crown. 
June, he convoked, contrary to law, 


a 
general assembly of Croatia, for the 29th. | 


The Emperor Ferdinand put his veto upon 


the proceeding. 


In | come on. 


| ** Several carriages were laden with the arms, 
| and they waited for dawn to continue their Jour- 
ney. In the night, the Wallachs sent a messenger 
to the commander, who was an Austrian officer, 


At the conference aie Zalatuya, to inquire ‘ what they should do 
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with their prisoners.’ The messenger returned 
with the laconic reply, ‘ Put the wretches to 
death.’ 

“ When the peremptory order of murder ar- 
rived, the riotous people itself was thunderstruck, 
and for a long while no one attempted to break 
the pledge of a free passage. Both parties hesi- 
tated for some instants to take any decided step ; 
at last the disarmed set themselves in motion. 
Slowly the procession advanced, until some cir- 
eumstance, which has never been precisely ascer- 
tained, was considered by the Wallachs a signal 
to attack. 

“Now followed a horrifying scene. One part 
of the disarmed were cudgelled to death, others 
pierced through with pointed mountain-sticks. 
Some hanged on trees were mangled with hay- 
forks; others thrown into pits were buried under 
blocks rolled down upon them. Women and 
maidens were mutilated and murdered in the 
most dreadful manner. 

“The slaughter lasted long. Rainbold, a Ger-" 
man, the inspector of Zalatuya, to whom clung 
his wife and two grown-up daughters, not seeing 
any possibility of averting their dreadful fate, 
drew out his double pistol, which, more distrust- 
ful than his companions, he had retained, shot 
down first his two daughters, loaded again, shot 
his wife, and lastly killed himself. The haste 
and the excitement, in which he achieved this 
awful deed, rendered his hand uncertain, his mu- 
tilated wife survived this horrible catastrophe, 
and related it. Of 1,200 persons, about 110 re- 
mained wounded amongst the bodies of their com- 
rades. Of these survivors, about 70 or 80, most 
of them women, one, the wife of the judge Csds- 
zir, bleeding from countless wounds, dragged 
themselves before the gates of the fortress of 
Gyula Jeharvar (Karlsburgh). But the comman- 
der of this place, which was occupied by Austrian 
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troops, drove the exhausted victims, with blows, 
from the gates, where, after having been refused | 
entrance, they sunk powerless to the ground. 
“These horrors never were punished by the 
Austrians, and when some months later, Puchner | 
was driven from Transylvania by General Bem, | 
and Csanyi, as Hungarian commissary, sentenced 
several of the instigators and perpetrators of the | 
above-mentioned bloodshed to be hanged, the cor- 
respondents of the Austrian party filled the papers 
of foreign countries which declamations on Hun- 
garian terrorism.” 
While a deputation sent by the Diet, to 
complain of these atrocities, and demand 
that measureg for the defence of the king- | 
dom should receive the royal assent, was | 
at Vienna, the King sent a letter, dated 
the 3lst of August, which stated that the 
law of 1838, by which a responsible Min- 
istry had been granted to Hungary, was 
contrary to the Pragmatic Sanction, and 
detrimental to the interests of Hungary 
and Austria; and then it was announced 
that the King was determined to abrogate 
the laws, and subject every one in Hun- 
gary to the central power of Vienna. 
Here was the cause of quarrel. Austria 
was determined that the laws based upon 
the constitution should not be carried 
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into effect; Hungary was determined to 
have those laws acted upon. It was ex- 
actly the same sort of quarrel which we 
had had in this country, and which led to. 
our civil wars. In both countries the King 
was determined to rule by prerogative, and 
in both countries the people were determined 
to be governed only with the consent of 
parliament. It could not be said that the 
Emperor was coerced by the Hungarians 
into sanctioning the reforms of 1848, for 
he came of his own free will to Presburg, 
and granted his assent. That was the first 
occasion. The laws passed might not be 
favourable to the House of Hapsburg; but 
why then was the royal assent given to 
them? On the second occasion that this 
assent was given, the King was not in 
Hungary but at Vienna, when he commis- 
sioned his viceroy to deliver a speech on 
his behalf, in which he declared his deter- 
mination to observe the Jaws which he had 
sanctioned. As to the pretence of the laws 
being contrary to the Pragmatic Sanction, 
there never was one so void of foundation. 
The Pragmatic Sanction only regulated the 
order of succession. It was an act of set- 
tlement, and nothing more; and the order 
of succession at the time that pretext 
was taken, had not been in the slightest 
degree interfered with. It was not inter- 
fered with until long after that: not until 
one emperor had abdicated, not until after 
his brother had renounced his claim to the 
throne, not until after the next in suc- 
cession had put forward claims with the 
avowed intention of abrogating laws with- 
out the consent of Parliament; not until 
after the Russians had with his approba- 
tion invaded Hungary: not until after the 
constitution of the 4th of March had been 
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| proclaimed, which swept away all the rights 
/and institutions of the kingdom—it was 


not until after all these things that the 
throne was declared vacant. But sup- 
posing these laws were opposed to the 
Pragmatic Sanction, what force had it in 
Hungary, except as a law adopted by the 
Diet? None at all. It was necessary it 
should have the sanction of the Diet before 
it could have any validity in Hungary: and 
the three estates of the realm which 
adopted it, had a perfect right either to 
abrogate it altogether, or to introduce 
other laws partially to modify it, or to pass 
laws which, like those they did pass, had 
no effect upon it. The pretence that the 
reform carried by the Diet was contrary 
to the Pragmatic Sanction, was just as if 
King William IV., after having given the 
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royal assent to the Reform Bill, should | country in a state of siege, and the whole 
have tried to set aside that law, on the | military force under the command of Jella- 
plea that it was contrary to the Act of|chich. The Diet, persuaded that the King 
Settlement. No sooner had the Emperor | had no right to abolish the constitution, 
announced his intention of departing from declared the royal ordinance in favour of 
his royal word, than it became evident | Jellachich null and void, and proclaimed 


that a conspiracy had been formed against 
the constitution of Hungary. Jellachich, 
who had been formally deprived of power, 
was, nevertheless, allowed to holdit. After 
the resignation of the Hungarian Ministry, 
consequent upon the decree of the King, 
and the revolt in the provinces, Count 
Louis Batthyani was commissioned to form 
a new administration, In the meantime 
Jellachich crossed the Danube at three dif- 
ferent points, with regular Croat troops, 
aided by Austrian regiments. The Hun- 
garians, in the absence of any regulated 
ministry, and in consequent confusion, were 
unable to oppose any considerable force; 
and the consequence was, that the Croats 
advanced into the heart of the country, pil- 
laging and plundering as they went. The 
Diet then offered the command of the army 
to the Archduke Stephen in his capacity 
of viceroy; he accepted it, and joined the 
army, but after having endeavoured in vain 
to effect arrangements between the op- 
posing forces, he left the camp and re- 
turned through Pesth to Vienna, where he 
tendered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted. On the 25th of September a royal 
ordinance, which had not been counter- 
signed, placed all the Hungarian troops 
under Count Lamberg; but the Diet de- 
clared the appointment of the Count ille- 
gal, and required the counter signature. 
Lamberg braved the decree, and was pro- 
ceeding towards the citadel of Buda, to 
take possession, as it was supposed, in 
the name of the Austrian Government, 
when he was met on the bridge by a 
crowd, dragged from the carriage in which 
he was seated, and murdered. A great 
handle had been made against the Hun- 
garians of this event, and most deplorable 
it was. But acts of this nature perpetrated 
by mobs were not the acts by which a coun- 


try could be fairly judged, and they affixed | 


no stain to any nation, unless indeed it 
appeared that that nation had manifested 
indifference to the crime. The Hungarian 


Diet, however, had passed a resolution | 


expressive of horror at what had occurred, 


him and all who aided him to be traitors. 
Jellachich continued his retreat towards 
Vienna, and threatened that city; then 
Count Latour, the Minister of War in Vien- 
na, who had denied all complicity with the 
proceedings of Jellachich, was discovered 
to be secretly in correspondence with him, 
and to have abetted him in his designs: 
the enraged populace of Vienna seized 
upon Count Latour, and put him to 
death. With the acts of the people of 
Vienna, the Hungarians had nothing to 
do, although the Austrian Government had 
circulated a report that Count Louis Bat- 
thyani was implicated in this murder. 
They failed, however, in bringing any 
proofs to justify such an accusation, and 
it had in fact been made merely in order 
to justify a murder still more atrocious 
than that of Count Latour, the murder of 
Count Louis Batthyani himself—a murder 
more atrocious because it was the murder 
of an innocent man. He suffered death 
on the anniversary of the murder of Count 
Latour, the Austrian Government thereby 
|insinuating against him what they dared 
| not openly charge him with—a participa- 
‘tion in the death of Count Latour. The 
Austrian Government knew that imputation 
to be false, and the sentence upon Count 
Louis Batthyani did not contain one word 
of accusation against him upon this account. 
The Hungarians had hesitated to advance 
against Vienna, but at last they did ad- 
vance, when it was too late, and they 
fought a battle, the only one they waged 
on soil which was not Hungarian. General 
Bem, who took the command in December 
of 8,000 men, had by the middle of March 
cleared the province of Transylvania of 
the Austrians, and had forced the Rus- 
sians who came to their assistance to fly 
into the Turkish territory with great loss. 
The Hungarians who had been driven from 
Pesth, rallied on the line of the Theiss, 
and having beaten Windischgratz, Weldon, 
and other generals, drove the Austrians to 
the very frontier of their country. In the 
mean time the Austrian Camarilla had 








and they directed measures to be taken to | adopted certain measures of importance. 
bring the criminals to justice. A battle was! The Emperor Ferdinand was induced or 
soon afterwards fought, Jellachich was beat- | forced to abandon his crown, and his bro- 
en, an armistice was signed, but he took to | ther’s son, the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
flight, and before long the King placed the a youth of 18, ascended the throne of 
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Austria. On the 4th of March the new | talents of the Hungarian generals, Klapka, 
constitution drawn up by Count Stadion | Aulich, and Perczet, assisted by the intre- 
and the celebrated democrat Dr. Bach was | pid daring of Bem, the experienced valour 
published, which abolished all the laws, | of Dembinski, and the ardent courage of 
customs, and institutions of all the nations | our own countryman, Guyon, could prevail 
placed under the Austrian Government, | against the numbers of the Russians, aided 
however ancient, however useful, however | by the broken forces of Austria, but still 
suited to the wants of the people in which | more effectively seconded by the fatal treach- 
they were established. A vicious form of ery of Gérgey. The influence of this in- 
government was introduced, the object of tervention would be most pernicious. The 
which was to throw all the power into the constitution of Hungary was no modern ex- 
hands of the bureauocracy at Vienna. The periment. It had been rooted in the affec- 
Austrian constitution of the 4th of March, | tions and habits of the people. If it had 
was a measure more sweeping and more re- | been permitted to flourish, its example 
volutionary than the violent changes which | would have extended to other countries, 
had been introduced by the Constituent As-| Free trade would have been established, 
sembly of France during the first Revolu- | the Austrian prohibitory tariff would have 
tion. If the Hungarians had been the fran-| been done away with, and a large market 
tie revolutionists their enemies wished to opened to England—all of which facts 
represent them, they might have been con- would be made manifest if one of the pa- 
tent with this constitution; but they, like pers he should move for were laid on the 
us, being attached to an ancient constitu- table, as he hoped it would be. Besides 
tion which they had enjoyed for centuries this, Hungary had been the most efficient 
—they, like us, being anxious to adapt barrier against Russia on the side of Turkey; 
their constitution to the times in which but such was the detestation with which the 
they lived, and to make it of practical conduct of the Austrians had inspired the 
utility—being anxious to advance safely Hungarians, that they would much prefer 
and gradually, and being reformers and the rule of that Power which they had 
not revolutionists, could not be content hitherto regarded with horror, to a con- 
with such a constitution as that; and, tinuance of the Austrian rule. He had 
above all, they, like us, could not accept a always regarded the interference of Russia 
constitution, which, not agreed to by all in the affairs of Hungary as a violation of 
the different orders of the State, was only the law of nations. It was an interference 
granted as a favour by the Austrians, and, with the internal affairs of an independent 
being so granted, might the next day be country, with which Russia had nothing to 
withdrawn. When the Diet saw their le- do; and the pretext advanced by the Czar 
gitimate Sovereign deposed, they adopted in excuse for his interference, that a large 
the preeedent set them by the Lords and number of his subjects were serving in the 
Commons of England, and declared the Hungarian army, was entirely without 
throne vacant, and that the line of Haps- foundation, for there were not 4,000 Poles 
burg should be for ever excluded. It had in that army altogether, and of these only 
been repeatedly declared by the Austrians a few hundreds were from Russian Poland 
that the Hungarians had proclaimed a Re-|—the rest came from the neighbouring 
public. They had done no such thing. The province of Gallicia. The Emperor of Rus- 
tendency of the Hungarian people had al-| sia had not even a shadow of right to in- 
ways been monarchical. The ‘‘ Governor | terfere, because the Emperor of Austria, 
President,’’ which was the title given to’ who had sent for Russian troops to invade 
Kossuth, was one known to the constitu-| Hungary, was not the King of Hungary 
tional history of Hungary; and the Hun- either de jure or de facto at the time that 
garians would have been very willing to re-'| demand was made. He was not king de 
ceive any prince as their king who in his jure for the constitutional reasons he (Lord 
turn would have been willing to give them D. Stuart) had given, and he was not king 
guarantees that he would adhere to the| de facto, because the bravery of the Hun- 
spirit of their constitution. In fact, the! garians had driven his army out of the 
Hungarians had all but succeeded in their country. He should also move for papers 
wishes; the Austrian troops were beaten | with respect to the oecupation by Russia 
until they held only a narrow strip in one | of the Danubian provinces of Wallachia and 
part of the country, and then Prince| Moldavia. This occupancy was a violation 
Schwartzenburg adopted the suicidal policy | of the law of nations, and of the indepen- 
of calling in the Russians. Not even the | dence of Turkey. Russia not only induced 
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Turkey to forego certain reforms which 
she wished to introduce, but prevailed on 
the Turkish Government to sign what was 
called the Convention of Balta Liman, by 
which it was stipulated that neither Power 
should have more than 10,000 troops in 
the Wallachian and Moldavian provinces. 
She had not adhered, however, even to 
her own convention signed on the Ist of 
May last, but had still a much larger army 
in the principalities. Now, one of the 
papers which he should move for was a 
circular addressed by Count Nesselrode to 
the various ambassadors of Russia when 
this occupation of the Danubian provinces 
took place. He would read an extract 
from it, which he was enabled to do, the 
noble Lord having read an extract from it 
last Session. This circular stated that 
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—* from the moment that in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia law shall have been established and gua- 
ranteed, the troops shall be withdrawn from them, 
to go and occupy immediately the strictly defen- 
sive position which they occupied before.” 

Now, he would ask the noble Lord whether 
he believed he had not a sufficient guarantee 
for the future peace of these provinces ? 
The noble Lord knew full well that the 
Porte was most anxious to have these 
troops withdrawn, and that the Convention 
of Balta Liman should be carried out. How 
was it possible, that with such a decla- 
ration as this, so stringent, so precise— 
how could it be believed—that Russia still 
maintained in that country an army of not 
less than 46,000 men? He had ecommuni- 
cations from that country to a late period, 
and he was able to state that there was at 
least that number of Russians stationed 
there. Now, the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Department, in reply to some 
observations which fell from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Youghal a few nights 
ago, stated his belief and conviction that 
those Russian troops would soon be with- 
drawn. He hoped his noble Friend would 
excuse him if he was not altogether satis- 
fied with that assurance on his part, and 
that he was not altogether persuaded of 
the good intentions of the Russians. Te 
remembered his noble Friend, in the de- 
bate to which he had just referred, said of 
course it was open to say, if a Minister 
stated his belief that such and such things 
were likely to happen, it was open to any 
Member, if he pleased, to say that he did 
not partake of that opinion. But in stating 
that he could not altogether partake of the 
noble Lord’s opinion, he would tell the 
House why he dissented from it. The 
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noble Lord would recollect that when 
these troops first entered Moldavia, he 
called his attention to the subject. The 
noble Lord then said, that they had 
entered without being authorised by the 
Russian Government. But whether au- 
thorised or not, they remained. When 
he again spoke to him on the subject, 
his answer was that they were in Molda- 
via, but that they would not enter Walla- 
chia. They did enter Wallachia. Then 
he thought they would withdraw very 
soon, but a year and three quarters had 
elapsed and they had not withdrawn. And 
the noble Lord said this was only a ques- 
tion of time, and thought that an answer, 
He should like to ask him if he had a troop 
of soldiers quartered in his house, living, 
with their horses, at his expense, what he 
would say if he complained of it, and his 
friend replied, ‘‘ Never mind, my good fel- 
low, it is only a question of time.’’ What 
would he think of that if he had to pay the 
weekly bills? That was exactly the case 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, because the 
Government did not maintain the troops; 
but the inhabitants were obliged to main- 
tainthem. Those troops were probably there 
to carry on the designs of Russia against 
Hungary last year, and against Turkey this 
year. He thought his noble Friend, in 
the supposititious case he had put, would 
feel himself aggrieved, and would take the 
first opportunity of driving the intruders 
out of his domain. And this, no donbt, 
Turkey would do, if she had it in her 
power. This tyranny ought not to be al- 
lowed. If his noble Friend had made an 
energetic protest against it in the first in- 
stance, it was his confident belief that the 
troops which entered these provinces unau- 
thorised—that was a convenient mode for 
Russia to feel her way—would never have 
been authorised to remain, and the catas- 
trophe in Hungary would, in all probability, 
have been avoided. Not only in England, 
but all over Europe, the people were enthu- 
siastic in their wish for the success of the 
Hungarian cause; and the noble contagion 
even stretehed across the Atlantic, where 
they heard of honour done to the Hun- 
garians by the first magistrate of the land, 
and where resolutions, he believed, were at 
this moment under discussion for suspend- 
ing all intercourse with the Austrian Go- 
vernment in consequence of its treatment 
of the Hungarians. If the noble Lord, 
when this encroachment was first made, 
had set his face against it, it was his con- 
viction that Russia would have backed out 
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of it. He could not help feeling sorry the 
other evening on hearing his noble Friend 
say, that allowances ought to be made for 
Russia. He (Lord D. Stuart) did not like 
these allowances, which were always made 
for the strong and powerful. He would ra- 
ther see allowances made for the weak, over 
whom generosity should extend a shield. 
He hoped his noble Friend would this even- 
ing take an opportunity of explaining what 
the circumstances were for which he would 
make allowances. He thought that a sub- 
ject more important could not be pressed 
upon the attention of his noble Friend. 
He was well aware that it had not, when 
first he brought it forward, rivetted the at- 
tention of the country; and he thought 
that was a reason, perhaps, why his noble 
Friend did not employ more energetic mea- 
sures at the time than he did. But the 
country was now roused upon the subject. 
It was determined to maintain the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire. Every Govern- 
ment in succession had declared that, as 
well the Government of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and of the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth, as that of his noble Friend; 
and even the Protectionist Government, 
whose advent they had been led to expect, 
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would, he presumed, follow the same course; 
for, on a former occasion, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire had in strong, and, 
he must say, in very eloquent and forcible 
terms, recorded his conviction that it is the 
interest of this country and of Europe to 


follow that course. Now, in arguing this 
matter, he would not be supposed to be an 
advocate of war. He believed that in the 
present instance war was altogether unne- 
cessary. A great deal had been said about 
Russophobia, and he was considered to be 
affected with that malady. He would tell 
them how far he was a Russophobist. He 
was quite convinced that when this country 
spoke in earnest to Russia, and told her 
that she would not have certain things 
done, that the voice of this country would 
be obeyed, and that she would have no oe- 
casion to make it heard by the roar of can- 
non. He knew that it was a perfect farce 
to talk of Russia resisting the power of this 
country for a single day. At the same 
time, he was so far infected with Russo- 
phobia, that he was not disposed to take 
such a course as would turn that weak- 
hess into an overpowering might. He 
Was not disposed to allow Russia to pos- 
sess the most fertile portion of the globe, 
nor the first maritime station; because, if 
that were done, she would no longer be 
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weak—she would no longer be obliged to 
come into such measures as this country 
should approve, but she would have made 
a great stride towards universal empire. 
She would threaten our Indian empire and 
our commerce, and then force us into a 
war, of which there was now no danger, 
nor was there any occasion for it. Russia 


and Italian Refugees. 


| would not abandon her cautious policy for 


| 


| 





the sake of her designs of national aggran- 
disement; but though she was patient in 
her designs, and wished to aggrandise 
herself, not by conquest but by insidious 
means, still whenever there was a ques- 
tion of putting liberty down, all her self- 
possession seemed to abandon her; then 
she no longer acted by slow and measured 
means, but came forward directly and im- 
petuously, in order to destroy all really 
sound and wholesome reforms, wherever she 
found them. What occasioned the last 
partition of Poland in 1791 but the intro- 
duction of reforms? In 1829 why did she 
interfere with Turkey? Because she found 
that Turkey was engaged in effecting re- 
forms. In 1848 she interfered with Wal- 
lachia from the same cause, and in 1849 
she interfered with Hungary because that 
country preferred the most legitimate of 
all claims—to be governed by the constitu- 
tion they had for ages enjoyed. But the Czar 
had received a check which he had not ex- 
perienced for a long time. They would 
remember the claim that he made for the 
extradition of the refugees from Hungary. 
He was before triumphant; he had every- 
thing his own way. His armies had car- 
ried all before them, by their numbers, or 
the treachery of their enemies: at any 
rate he was successful; he had stamped 
out liberty in Hungary; he had obtained 
a footing in the Danubian provinces, and 
everything smiled upon him. But when 
he came to demand the extradition of these 
brave but unfortunate refugees from Hun- 
gary, in order that he might slake his thirst 
for vengeance upon them, then he found a 
noble Sultan on the throne of Turkey, who 
magnanimously opposed, and said ‘ No’ to 
his nefarious demand, The Emperor demand- 
ed these refugees that he might put them 
to death. His ambassador, in an insolent 
tone, claimed them from the Sultan. It 
was even said that Prince Radzivil had the 
audacity to appear in the presence of the 
Sultan without uncovering his head. The 
language employed was most offensive, 
and, though it was said that the Russian 
ambassadors exceeded their instructions, 
he had some reason to believe that that 
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was not the case, but that they were or- 
dered to employ almost the very language 
that they did. The Emperor of Russia 
was determined to succeed, and to use 
his utmost influence for that purpose. 
But all that influence was exerted in 
vain, because the Sultan was supported 
by this country. The honour of the 
Sultan and the honour of the British Min- 
ister prevented so foul a deed from dis- 
gracing Europe. When the Czar could not 
get what he wanted because there was a 
British fleet in the Levant (for that was 
the only reason), he said he should be con- 
tented with a minor success. Though he | 
(Lord D. Stuart) had spoken in strong 
terms of his satisfaction that Kossuth and 
those noble men were not given up to the 
fury of the Emperor of Russia, he could 
not say that he was satisfied with the re- 
sult of the negotiation. He was not con- 
vineed that the fleet at the Dardanelles 
obtained all that it ought to have obtained, 
or that all had been accomplished by the | 
British Government which might have been | 
accomplished. He did not think that the | 
people of this country would be satisfied | 


when they found that although the Hun- | 
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that he might stand right with the people 
of this country, and continue to have that 
good opinion which, he was happy to say, 
he had for a long period enjoyed. It was 
necessary for this purpose that he should 
furnish the House with all the information 
demanded. He the more confidently called 
on the noble Lord to give all the informa- 
tion he could, as he had been, in former 
times, extremely energetic in getting other 
Governments to produce information for 
the guidance of the House, and as he had 
made a boast that the Government to 
whieh he belonged was always extremely 
ready to furnish such papers as might be 
required. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


and Italian Refugees. 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 


| Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 


give directions, that there be laid before this 
llouse, Copies or Extracts of any Correspondence 


| between the British Government and the Ambas- 


sies at Constantinople, St. Petersburg, and Vienna, 


| respecting the demands of Russia and Austria 


for the extradition of Polish, Hungarian, and 
Italian refugees.” 

Mr. C. ANSTEY seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, my 


garians and the Poles were not given up, | noble Friend has travelled over so wide a 
still that the Poles were expelled from | field, that I am persuaded the House will 
Turkey, and most likely would arrive here not expect 1 should follow him in detail 
before long in a state of indigence, and | through all those various important trans- 
that Kossuth and his brave companions | actions to which his speech has related. I 


were to be kept in prison for a considerable | 
time. The people of this country would 
not be pleased to find that the Emperor 
of Austria had, in this at least, had his 
way, because he had no doubt the aim of 
the Austrian Government was to prevent 
these men from coming to this country, 
because it dreaded the effect their pre- 
sence would have upon public opinion. He 
must say that he thought the noble Lord 
ought to produce to this House all the 
information that he (Lord D. Stuart) had 
asked for with regard to this transaction. 
This transaction, at least so far as the re- 
fugees were concerned, the Speech from 
the Throne said had terminated satisfacto- 
rily, but they wanted to know what had 
been done. The House had a right to 
know what had been done in this matter, 
that they might exercise that supervision 
over the acts of the Government which the 
noble Lord on a former occasion said it 
was its right and duty todo. His noble 
Friend would do right by the country in so 
doing; and give him (Lord D. Stuart) leave 
to say it was exceedingly desirable for his 
own character as a Minister, and in order 





can assure my noble Friend that it is the 
wish of Her Majesty’s Government to give 
all the information upon those transactions 
which it may be consistent with the public 
interest, and consistent with those courte- 
sies that are due between Governments and 
countries, to afford. The Motion with 
which he has concluded embraces so large 
a mass of correspondence, comprising not 
only all the confidential communications of 
Her Majesty’s Government to our Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers abroad, but also com- 
munications between other Governments, 
of which knowledge may have been given 
to the Government of Her Majesty, that I 
trust my noble Friend and the House will 
think I am not asking too much of their 
forbearance if I entreat them not to press 
the Motion in the words in which my noble 
Friend has put it, but to allow me to select 
out of that great mass of papers such do- 
euments as may explain to the House the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
has pursued, without giving details which 
would be inconvenient to the public ser- 
vice, or laying before the House those con- 
fidential communications that may have 
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passed between Her Majesty’s Government 
and Her Ministers abroad, or between them 
and the Ministers of other countries. With 
regard to the war in Hungary, I had an 
opportunity last Session of stating the 
views which I entertain of that great ques- 
tion. I can only say, that those feelings 
and opinions which I know are entertained 
upon that matter by the great majority of 
the people of this country, are opinions and 
feelings which have done great credit to 
the country, and which, I trust, I might 
almost say I know, no Englishman will 
differ from in any respect whatever. At 
the same time, I am sure the House will 
feel, that in a matter in which England 
had no direct right to interfere, the func- 
tions of the British Government with re- 
gard to the direction of events must be ne- 
cessarily extremely limited. Therefore, 
however strong may be the interest which 
the Government of England, as represent- 
ing the public opinion of this country, 
might take in those events, the House will 
naturally suppose that the active interfe- 
rence of the British Government must ne- 
cessarily have been restricted within limits 
perhaps far more narrow than those to 
which their feelings might wish them to 
extend. With regard to the principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, my noble 
Friend and myself have discussed that 
question before. The House is aware that 
Russia does stand, in regard to those prin- 
cipalities, upon a footing different from 
that upon which the Government of one 
country usually stands in respect to pro- 
vinces belonging to another country. There 
was concluded in the course of last year an 
arrangement—it was not a treaty, it was 
an exchange of notes, standing in the 
shape of a convention—by which the two 
Governments of Russia and Turkey en- 
gaged that the forces of Russia and Turkey 
in those provinces should, after a certain 
period, be reduced to the amount of 10,000 
men. My noble Friend is correct in stating 
that the Turkish Government has carried 
that engagement into effect, and that the 
Russian Government has not hitherto done 
so. I stated on a former evening that I 
believed, and it is my conviction, that the 
Russian Government is about to carry that 
engagement into execution. My noble 
Friend, perhaps, does not partake of my 
conviction. I can only say, that the infor- 
mation we have received very lately, leads 
me to think that the Turkish Ambassador 
recently sent to St. Petersburgh has re- 
ceived an assurance to that effect from the 
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Government of Russia, and that the amount 
of the Russian troops in those provinces 
will very speedily be reduced to 10,000 
men. I can assure my noble Friend that 
I fully agree with him as to the severe 
pressure which the presence of those troops 
must occasion to the inhabitants of those 
principalities. It is perfectly evident that 
the obligation under which they have been 
laid for supporting and providing for so 
large a body, must have imposed upon them 
sacrifices and privations of a very painful 
and extensive character. With regard to 
that more important transaction connected 
with the demand for the refugees, that 
which took place between the Governments 
of England and France on the one hand, 
and the Governments of Russia and Aus- 
tria and the Government of Turkey on the 
other, is generally so well known that little 
remains for me to state which is not already 
within the cognisance of the public at large. 
I shall be perfectly ready to give such 
papers as will show the course we pursued 
on that occasion. It is well known, that 
after the termination of the war in Hun- 
gary a very considerable number of per- 
sons, Hungarians, Poles, and some Italians, 
took refuge in the Turkish provinces. A 
demand was made by the Governments of 
Austria and Russia on Turkey for the sur- 
render of such of those individuals as were 
Austrian or Russian subjects. That de- 
mand was founded upon the Treaty of Kai- 
mardji with regard to Russia, and upon 
the Treaty of Belgrade in regard to Aus- 
tria. The Sultan, feeling that the obliga- 
tions of hospitality, which are considered 
even more paramount, if possible, in the 
East than in any other part of the world, 
precluded him from complying with that 
demand; and looking at the terms of the 
Treaty of Kaimardji, and seeing that he 
had clearly an alternative, and that the 
engagement contracted by that treaty 
permitted him to choose that alterna- 
tive, he refused to comply with the de- 
mand made by Russia of surrendering 
those individuals, but stated that he was 
ready to fulfil the other condition of the 
treaty, namely, that of expelling other in- 
dividuals, chiefly Poles, from his territory. 
With regard to the demand of Austria, it 
certainly did not appear, by the Treaty of 
Belgrade, that there was any condition 
which required the Sultan to surrender 
Austrian subjects who might have sought 
refuge within his territories; with regard to 
Austria’s demand, therefore, he was still 
more at liberty to refuse compliance, than 
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he was with respect to the demand made 
by Russia. The manner in which those 
demands were made at Constantinople, by 
the organs of the Russian and Austrian 
Governments, excited alarm in the Govern- 
ment of Turkey as to the consequences 
which might follow from a refusal to com- 
ply with those demands, even though the 
Government of Turkey felt that they were 
not by treaty compelled or liable to comply 
with them. In that state of things. the 
Turkish Government turned its eyes to 
those friendly Powers to whom it might 
look for support, and an appeal was made 
to the Government of England, and also 
to the Government of France, for their 
friendly support in the critical cireum- 
stances in which Turkey might find itself. 
Her Majesty’s Government, acting, as I 
think they did, in strict unison with the 
universal feeling of the country as it was 
manifested on that occasion, determined to 
give the Sultan the support which he had 
asked. Friendly representations were made 
to the Government of Austria and the Go- 
vernment of Russia, explaining the grounds 
upon which it appeared to Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Sultan was not bound 
to comply with the demands which had 
been made. It is but due, however, to the 
Russian Government to state, that the Sul- 
tan having sent a special ambassador to 
St. Petersburgh, for the purpose of re- 
questing the Emperor to desist from the 
demand which he had made, and to accept 
the other alternative of the treaty—it is but 
due, I say, to Russia to state, that the day 
before our friendly representation reached 
St. Petersburgh, tho Russian Government 
had made a communication to the Turkish 
ambassador, stating that Russia no longer 
insisted on demanding a surrender of the 
Poles, but consented to the alternative for 
their expulsion. There followed upon that, 
however, a long negotiation with regard to 
detailed conditions which were proposed on 
the one side, and objected to, in a certain 
degree, on the other. Those negotiations 
ended at last in an arrangement between 
the Turkish Government and the Emperor 
of Russia, by which the Turkish Govern- 
ment agreed to expel, as by treaty it was 
bound to do, the Polish refugees from the 
Turkish territories. With regard to Aus- 
tria, the Turkish Government undertook to 
remove the Hungarians—not to put them 
in prison, as my noble Friend has stated— 
[Lord D. Stuart: To detain them ]—but to 
remove them to a distance from the Aus- 
trian territories, and there detain them 
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under that description of observation of 
which, happily, no English word conveys 
the meaning —under surveillance for a 
certain limited time. The diplomatic re- 
lations between Russia and Turkey have 
been re-established. Diplomatic relations 
between Austria and Turkey were not ac- 
tually re-established, but there was every 
reason to suppose they would be within a 
few days after the last despatches came 
away. During the negotiations which took 
place at Constantinople, the most perfect 
harmony and co-operation existed between 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador and the Am- 
bassador of the Republic of France; and 
no doubt it was greatly owing to the 
friendly offices of those diplomatic repre- 
sentatives that those questions, involving 
great difficulty and complications of various 
kinds, were brought to a successful issue; 
and I am bound to say, that it is impossi- 
ble for any man to have acquitted himself 
in such difficult circumstances, and in the 
execution of such an arduous duty, with 
more ability, more judgment, and more 
discretion, than Sir Stratford Canning had 
done in the task which it had fallen to his 
lot to perform. My noble Friend has ex- 
pressed an opinion in respect to the ar- 
rangement that has been made, and has 
declared that that arrangement is not al- 
together satisfactory to his wishes and 
views. I am free to confess that if it had 
been a matter depending solely upon the 
will and decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, there are many circumstances con- 
nected with that arrangement that we 
should have wished to be different from 
what they turn out to be. But there were 
treaties to be observed—there were offers 
which had been spontaneously made—en- 
gagements which had been voluntarily 
offered, and which could not altogether be 
retracted; and acting under the circum- 
stances as they stood, and bearing in mind 
that although it was desirable to support 
the Turkish Government in resisting the 
demands which it would have been unfitting 
for that Government to comply with; yet, 
on the other hand, we should have been 
acting an unfriendly part if we had urged 
that Government to place itself, without 
necessity, in the perilous position of a rup- 
ture with its two great and powerful neigh- 
bours. Considering, on the one hand, the 
difficulties from which it was desirable to 
extricate the Turkish Government, and, 
on the other hand, considering the conces- 
sions which the Turkish Government ought 
not to be compelled to make, I believe the 
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arrangement such as has been made is the 
best which, under all the circumstances of 
the case, it was possible Her Majesty’s 
Government could see accomplished. None 
of the refuges have been given up. The 
Polish part of them are free to depart to 
other portions of Europe, where they will 
be in a state of complete liberty; and those 
Hungarians who are for a time detained in 
the Turkish territory, I hope will not be 
detained there long. At all events, I am 
quite satisfied that the Turkish Govern- 
ment, from its generous feelings and from 
its sense of the duties of hospitality, will 
take care that while they are within its 
territories every attention will be paid to 
them which is consistent with their unfor- 
tunate position, and with the eminent 
qualities by which they are distinguished. 
In conclusion, I beg to express a hope that 
my noble Friend will consent to accept the 
offer I have made to him, and allow me to 
submit to the House such portions of the 
papers he has moved for as can be laid 
upon the table without being injurious to 
the public interest. I trust the House will 
believe me when I say that there are sub- 
stantial reasons why it is not in my power 
to accede to the Motion in the form in 
which it has been moved by my noble 
Friend. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY saw no reason, after 
what had occurred, to alter the opinion he 
had expressed on a former occasion as to 
the conduct pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to the extradition 
of the Hungarian and other refugees now 
in Turkey. He was glad to see that upon 
this occasion they had broken through the 
line of policy adopted for many years of 
truckling to Russia, and he hoped they 
would continue to do so. He saw that 
the noble sentiments expressed by the 
Sultan had not failed to make a due im- 
pression upon the Cabinet, and he hoped 
the impression would be a long and lasting 
one. He could not help saying that the 
accommodation agreed to was unsatisfac- 
tory ; but he could not conceal from him- 
self the difficulties alluded to by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
He could not forget that the chief diffi- 
culty to which he had adverted, though 
not in express language, was created by 
the treaty of 1841, and that, with the 
stipulations of that treaty staring them in 
the face, it was impossible for their Am- 
bassador, or the French Ambassador, to 
offer to the Sultan that prompt and imme- 
diate assistance which would be necessary 
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to effect a more satisfactory accommoda- 
tion. He must say that the arrangement 
which had been made was due not so much 
to Sir Stratford Canning, or the French 
Ambassador, as to the skilful conduct of 
the Minister of the Porte. He hoped our 
Government would hence be taught not 
again so to fetter themselves as not to be 
able to repel promptly the aggressions of 
Russia. The ever-memorable and glorious 
declaration of the Sultan, on receiving the 
insolent message of the Czar, was— 

“Am I, the Master of this Empire, to be de- 
barred from the exercise of a right enjoyed by my 
meanest subject, and in the exercise of which I 
dare not disturb the meanest vassal? Sooner 
let me cease to reign; sooner let the Empire 
perish than be so degraded.” 


and Italian Refugees. 


He quoted these words from an authentic 
report which he had received from Constan- 
tinople. He regretted that the spirit of this 
noble sentiment had not been more tho- 
roughly acted on by our Government. On 
the question of the Hungarian refugees, he 
had only to express his entire concurrence 
in what feil from both the noble Lords ; 
and with respect to the other question 
raised by his noble Friend the Member for 
Marylebone, and to which a great portion 
of the documents demanded had reference, 
he had a few words to say. He could not 
understand on what principle it was that 
the noble Lord could come down to the 
House and allege that the public service 
would suffer from the publication of the 
entire of every document of the class indi- 
cated in the notice of the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone. The general 
observation applied particularly to the 
question of the Danubian principalities; 
and it appeared that the case in which 
those papers were asked respected the per- 
formance of a solemn obligation entered 
into with the assistance at least, if not on 
the mediation, of the British Sovereign, in 
the course of the last year. The obliga- 
tion entered into had been set aside by 
one of the contracting parties, while the 
other party observed it most religiously. 
It had been violated by Christian Russia 
—it had been observed by unchristian 
Turkey. The noble Lord said, that, al- 
though the treaty had been broken by 
Russia, it was now going to be kept; but 
when they knew there was a time fixed for 
the performance of the arrangement, and 
that that time was the 3lst December, 
1849, a day now long since passed, so 
that it was, consequently, not now in the 
power of the Government to obtain the 
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literal performance of the treaty, it ap- 
peared to him that the House should re- 
quire something more than the assurance 
of the noble Lord that Russia meant to fix 
some other day, and adhere to it with more 
of fidelity than she did to recent arrange- 
ment. It should be recollected that the 
treaty was more or less guaranteed by 
England, and they had no assurance that 
reparation would be made. There was no 
reason to apprehend that the forces now 
quartered amongst the people of the Da- 
nubian principalities would be employed 
against the sovereign Power; and this, 
therefore, was not a question of time, but 
a question calling for immediate decision. 
With regard to the other question, which 
would occupy less of their attention than 
the former one—he meant the question 
lately pending between Austria and Hun- 
gary—he concurred in what fell from the 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone, 
and would merely observe that the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State, when he said 
that England had no immediate right or 
obligation to interfere in the settlement of 
that question, or in forcing the perform- 
ance of the constitutional obligations which 
bound the House of Hapsburg to the people 
of Hungary, forgot that England was a 
party to, and had guaranteed, the Prag- 
matic Sanction. That arrangement adopted 
by the Hungarians, and applying to this 
very question now before them—he meant 
the question as to the constitutional pre- 
rogatives of the House of Hapsburg on the 
one hand, and the constitutional rights of 
the people of Hungary on the other—was 
rather a Hungarian than an Austrian one. 
Having wasted their blood and treasure in 
the enterprise, they had not only a right, 
but also the duty, to see that the stipula- 
tions accorded to the people of Hungary 
by that House were performed. On the 
whole, he thought that, looking to the per- 
fidious and perjured violation by Russia of 
all pre-existing treaties, Ministers should 
now be prepared with something more 
than a vague and general assurance of 
trust to justify the House in coming to an 
unanimous vote on the Address, or in re- 
fusing to qualify it with the expression of 
their hope that Her Majesty will take care, 
with respect to all subsisting or future 
treaties, to exact some real security for 
their performance. 

Lorp D. STUART said, as his noble 
Friend the Foreign Secretary had assured 
him that he was prepared to lay on the table 
of the House a considerable number of the 
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documents moved for, if the Motion were 
withdrawn, and the selection left to himself, 
he should be very happy to accept that ar- 
rangement; but, before doing so, he should 
like to know whether the noble Lord meant 
to give some papers on each of the different 
transactions to which he had alluded, whe- 
ther he would give some of the correspon- 
dence with regard to the Hungarian war, 
some with regard to the Moldavian ques- 
tion, and whether he would give the pro- 
posal for commercial regulations made by 
the Hungarian Government. He should 
like to know what the offer was, and what 
he had to expect, before he agreed to 
accept it. The noble Lord had said he 
did not expect that those persons who 
were at present detained in Turkey would 
be deprived of their liberty for any length 
of time; that their captivity, for it was 
nothing else, would at least be short; and 
he had also expressed his persuasion that 
the generosity of the Turkish Govern. 
ment would be such as to take care that, 
during the time they were kept in its ter- 
ritory, they should receive every protec- 
tion and every comfort they could desire. 
He hoped so too; but he was not quite con- 
vinced that it was in the power of the 
Turkish Government to provide either for 
their comfort or their protection while they 
were in Turkey. It was known that the 
Austrian Government was uascrupulous in 
the means to which it resorted to obtain 
its ends; witness Gallicia, and the scenes 
which had occurred in Hungary, at the 
instigation of Austria, of which he had 
read a description in the early part of the 
evening. In Austria such a thing had 
happened before now, as that persons dis- 
agreeable to the Government had been 
put out of the way by assassination. He 
had information to the effect that some- 
thing of the kind had been attempted— 
at any rate, had been planned—with regard 
to Kossuth, and other eminent Hungarians 
now detained in Turkey. Some months 
ago—he had this from a person who was 
then present with Kossuth at Widdin—a 
stranger arrived there, and took great pains 
to come into communication with the cook 
who dressed the food supplied to Kossuth, 
and with the physician who rendered him 
medical assistance. And shortly after it 
was found that some of the liquor which 
came to the table had been practised on, 
and had had something infused into it 
which gave great suspicion that poison was 
intended. Later still, in the course of De- 
cember, a number of persons were reported 
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to have arrived at Shumla, where Kossuth | it was owing to her not being properly sus- 


and his brave companions then were; these 
persons were Austrians, or at least furnish- 
ed with Austrian passports, and the Turk- 
ish authorities gave notice to Kossuth that 
they had reason to believe these persons 
had come to Shumla with a design upon 
his life and that of some of his companions. 
Having given this notice (this he knew 
from Kossuth himself), the Turkish au- 
thorities added that they were unable to 
interfere with those persons whose mur- 
derous intentions they suspected, on account 
of their being furnished with Austrian pass- 
ports. Ifthis was the protection and com- 
fort which these unfortunate, but noble and 
brave, patriots were to enjoy during their 
captivity, or during that species of surveil- 
lance which it pleased the Emperer of Aus- 
tria to subject them to, there was no reason 
to be by any means satisfied with the ar- 
rangement that had been made. And 
he thought that the Sultan, if any such 
proceedings could be brought home to the 
Austrian Government, would be perfectly 
justified in departing from any engagement 
to which he had come with reference to 
those refugees, and immediately setting 
them at liberty. Nay, more, if he could 
not protect them in his dominions, he was 
bound, doubly bound, to set them at liberty. 
He trusted the noble Lord would direct his 
attention to this matter, and would use his 
influence with Turkey, in orderthat Turkey 
might see that these men, who were im- 
prisoned under the requirements of a treaty, 
which treaty however, was not so positive 
that it might not be read two ways, might not 
be assassinated in her dominions. It was 
very true that they had no right to press on 
Turkey a particular line of policy, however 
desirous they might be to do so in the pre- 
sent case; but they had a right, at the 
same time, to see that Turkey was not 
compelled by any other Power to adopt a 
line of conduct which would be pleasing to 
that Power. Ile was happy to say that 
the noble Lord had exerted that right most 
efficiently. But his noble Friend might be 
sure that, although they had no right to 
dictate to Turkey, there was a thorough 
persuasion in the minds of the people of 
this country, that such was the influence 
of England with Turkey, they never would 
believe that Turkey would adopt any line 
of policy which would be disagreeable to 
this country. And if they saw the Turkish 
Government disposed to falter in the cause 
in which they had so nobly embarked, they 
would not be brought to believe but that 





tained by the legitimate influence of Eng- 
land. He should be glad if his noble Friend 
laid before them such papers as might be 
satisfactory. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON said, that there 
was nothing in the noble Lord’s first ad- 
dress which called for any serious observa- 
tion. Any person acquainted with the 
history of Hungary must be aware of the 
extraordinary errors into which the noble 
Lord had fallen; and the condition of the 
House—the empty benches, and the frigid 
manner in which page after page of the ob- 
servations he had read to the House from 
a bulky manuscript were received by the 
few who remained to hear him—demonstra- 
ted the little interest which was felt in the 
subject; but, for the honour of the House 
and the country, he (Lord C. Hamilton) 
hoped he would be supported in calling 
upon the noble Lord, if he believed in the 
truth of the insinuations which he had 
thrown out against the Austrian Govern- 
ment, of entertaining the base and inhuman 
design of assassination, to come forward 
like a man, and make the charge distinctly 
and without cireumlocution. An accusa- 
tion of such extreme gravity ought not to 
be introduced into a sort of reply made on 
withdrawing a Motion. The noble Lord 
had employed the usual phrases of an old 
woman’s tale, “‘ it was strongly reported,” 
and ‘‘ it was seriously believed,’ that some- 
body came to the place where Kossuth was 
residing, and had a mysterious interview 
with his cook, and, because the wine after- 
wards was supposed to present an unusual 
appearance, it was assumed that it had 
been tampered with. It was derogatory 
to the dignity of the House that such a 
gross charge should have been insinuated 
by one of its Members against an old ally 
of this country, and one which in past days 
had stood by us bravely and faithfully. 
What! impute to the Emperor of Austria 
the intention of carrying off by poison un- 
fortunate men whom circumstances had 
compelled to take refuge in Turkey! The 
House must, he was sure, have listened 
with indignation to the base calumny di- 
rected against a Government which, with 
all its faults—and he was not there to ap- 
prove of all the proceedings of Austria— 
had always acted in an upright and open 
manner, and had often been to this country 
a useful and faithful ally. He would stake 
his existence as to the groundlessness of 
the charge, which could only have entered 
into the mind of a man who, like the noble 
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Lord, was ready to swallow anything! try; and, therefore, he thought his noble 
against Austria. Of course the noble Lord Friend ought to be satisfied with such 
was not the originator of the atrocious ea-| papers as might be produced by the noble 
lumny; he was merely put forward by | Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
others to utter it; but the noble Lord hav-| He should not have trespassed on the 
ing insinuated it in an assembly of Gentle- | House on the present occasion were it not 
men, in a hesitating manner, whilst with- | 


drawing a Motion, he (Lord C, Hamilton) 
felt that it would not have redounded to 


the credit of the House if some one had | 
not stood up and called upon the noble | 


Lord either to make the accusation openly 
and explicitly, or to withdraw it wholly. 
To show the state of misty ignorance in 
which the noble Lord had existed with re- 
spect to the Hungarian question, it was 
only necessary to remind the House that 


the noble Lord had spoken of Hungary as | 


having been always an independent nation, 
and in possession of a free constitution. The 
noble Lord had evidently never heard 
that between the first and the second 
battle of Mohatz, a period of more than 
a century and a half, Hungary was un- 
der the dominion of the Porte— that a 
Turkish bashaw dictated laws to her from 
Buda—and that the House of Hapsburgh 
drove back the Turk, and restored her 
constitution to Hungary. With respect to 
the murders committed on Count Latour 


at Vienna, and on Count Lemberg at Pesth, | 


which the noble Lord represented to be 
the unpremeditated acts of a mob, it was 
well known that they were planned and 
determined on beforehand. 

Mr. COCKBURN said, he hoped his 
noble Friend the Member for Marylebone 
would not press his Motion, but would rest 
satisfied with the assurance of the noble 


Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign | 


Affairs, that he would produce such papers 
as would throw sufficient light on the 


course of policy pursued by the Go-| 


vernment in these matters. 
it would seem to him 


Otherwise | 
that his noble | 


Friend would imply a doubt of the per- | 
fect propriety of the course of conduct | 


adopted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
He thought the explanations given by the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, on the present occasion, and on a 


former occasion, when he made a speech | 


that gave great satisfaction to the House 
and to the country, should be a suffi- 
cient guarantee that the course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and by the noble Lord, towards Aus- 
tria and Russia, in 
stance, was such as became the honour, 
the dignity, and the interests of this coun- 


the present in- | 


for the extraordinary speech of the noble 
Lord opposite, the Member for Tyrone, 
He could quite well understand that a dif- 
ference of opinion might exist as to the 
right and justice of the struggle in which 
Hungary had been engaged with Austria. 
But whilst he allowed that a difference of 
opinion might exist on that point between 
hon. Members of that House, he did not 
mean it to be inferred that he did not himself 
consider that the cause for which Hungary 
had been engaged in that frightful struggle 
with Austria, was one of the greatest and 
most righteous in which any country could 
be involved. Te believed it to have been 
a struggle for the maintenance of an an- 
cient constitution and established laws, 
and that it was improperly and unjustly 
designated as a rebellion against a lawful 
sovereign. He was not, however, about 
to enter upon the discussion of that matter 
now. But when, after what had taken 
place—after Austria had, by the aid of 
foreign bayonets and barbarian hordes— 
succeeded in putting down the Hungarian 
cause—when they recollected what had 
since passed — the frightful executions 
and the bloody murders which ensued 
-——he was surprised to hear an English 
nobleman, with a zeal worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, but discreditable when em- 
ployed in such a cause as that which the 
noble Lord had just pleaded, enter upon 
the defence of Austria, after the conduct 
of which she had been guilty before the 
world. He held in his hand a list, ex- 
tracted from official documents, pub- 
lished by the Austrian authorities, of 
the number of executions since the ter- 
mination of the struggle; and he had 
no hesitation in calling it one of the foulest 
and bloodiest death-rolls his eye had ever 
fallen on. After Hungary had fallen 
—not by the power of Austria—but 
by the intervention of Russia, by fo- 
reign invasion and domestic treason— 
when Austria had succeeded by these 
means, and when, if at all times the 
victorious party should show forbearance, 
there never was a time when forgiveness 
and forbearance were more appropriate 
and necessary, Austria entered upon those 
bloody and atrocious executions which 
were a disgrace to humanity, at least in 
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modern times. He confessed he felt the 
greatest surprise at hearing any person 
defending and advocating Austria in those 
abominable proceedings. He would read 
a list of those executions, and punish- 
ments which had been inflicted, and the 
House would, he was sure, feel horror- 
struck at the noble and illustrious blood 
shed on this occasion; and it should be 
observed, that the number of persons of 
inferior rank executed or imprisoned was 
infinitely greater. 


Firstly, as to the Church: 


Mr. Razga, Lutheran clergyman at Presburg, 
hanged in June. 

Mr. Meszares, Catholic priest, shot at Raab, 
end of June. 

Mr. Gonezewsky, Catholic priest, shot at Pesth, 
in October. 

Mr. Rudnyanszky, Catholic bishop of Neusol, 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Bartakovics, Catholic bishop of Rosenau ; 
Mr. Lonovies, archbishop of Erlau; Mr. Baron | 
Bemer, Bishop of Grosswardein; Mr. Jaros, | 
Great Prior of Gran; Mr. Levay, Great Prior | 
of Erlau; Mr. Pupovies, Greek bishop of Mun- 
kacs—In prison under trial for high treason ; they 
are to be tried by court-martial. 

Mr. Haubner, Lutheran bishop, dead in prison. 

Mr. Michael Toth, Calvinist clergyman at De- 
breczin (the most eloquent preacher), sentenced 
to eighteen years’ imprisonment in heavy irons. 

Besides these, Mr Horwath, Catholic bishop of 
Csanad; Mr. Jekelfalusse, Catholic bishop of 
Zipsen; Baron Mednyansky, Catholic canon, were 
Refugees; and Mr. Packh, Lutheran bishop, 
was hidden in the mountains, with a reward 
offered for his head. 


Secondly, as to the Officers of State: 


Count Louis Batthyani, Prime Minister, tried 
by court-martial and shot at Pesth; his estates | 
being confiscated. 

Baron Perenyi (upwards of 70 years of age), | 
President of the House of Lords, and Judge of the | 
Supreme Court, hanged at Pesth; estates confis- | 
cated. 

Baron Jeszenak, Second Lieutenant of the 
county of Neutra, hanged; estates confiscated. 

Mr. Csany, Minister under Kossuth, hanged ; 
estates confiscated. 

Mr. Petéez, High Sheriff of the county of Pres- 
burg, shot at Presburg. 

Mr. Szacsvay, Secretary of the Diet, and Mr. 
Csernus, Counsellor of the Treasury, hanged 
at Pesth. 

Mr. Novak, Secretary in the Home Office, shot 
at Pesth, 

Count Leopold Nasady, Privy Councillor, Lord | 
Lieutenant of the county of Comeron, imprisoned | 
for four years, sentenced to pay a fine of 14,0001. 

Count Stephan Karolyi, imprisoned for four 
Years, fined 14,000/., Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Pesth. 

c Count Raday, Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Nograd, imprisoned for two years. 

_ Count George Karolyi, fined 10,0007. for hay- 
=. shown great joy at the arrival of the Ius- 


Mr. Marezibanyi, Lord Licutenant of Trencsen, 
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the first of the Commoners of Hungary, fined 
2,0001. 

Thirdly, as to the Army: 

General Kiss, Desséffy, Schweidel, Torok, were 
shot at Arad. Generals Lazar, Knezich, Count 
Leiningen, Count Vecsey, Nagy Sandor, Aulich, 
Laner, Péltenger, Damianich, were hanged at 
Arad. Colonel Kazinezy, shot at Arad. Colonel 
Prince Woroniecky, Colonel Ormay, were hanged 
at Pesth. Colonel Soll, shot at Pesth. Colonel 
Baron Mednyansky, Colonel Gruber, Major Aban- 
court, and Major Giron, were hanged at Presburg. 
Major Fekete, hanged at Pesth. Major Murmann, 
shot at Temesvar. Major Lepier, shot at Pane- 
sova. General Moga, General Count Lazar, Ge- 
neral Gaspar, imprisoned from five to eight 
years. Lieutenant Field Marshal Hrabowsky 
now under trial. 

Besides these, some 50 colonels were sen- 
tenced to 18 years’ imprisonment in heavy 
irons; about 30 lieutenant-colonels and ma- 
jors, to 16 years in heavy irons. All the 
officers of the Hungarian army who had not 
served before in the Austrian army were sent 
to the army as private soldiers, who can be flog- 
ged by the simple order of their officer. This is 
the case with Count Stephan Esterhazy, Baron 
FredericPodmanieszzky, Count Gustav Batthyani, 
the son of the Count well known in England ; of 
Baron Liptay, of Mr. Paul Csuzy, and a hundred 
others. 

So much for the men: in addition to 
these individuals two women of rank, 
the daughter of Bishop Haubner, of 
Raab, and Mrs. Maderspach, at Rusk- 
berg, were sentenced to be flogged; and 
not only was sentence passed, but it was 
actually carried into execution. And in 
the face of all this, were they to hear it 
said that the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone was to blame when he asked 
for some security that protection would be 
given to the unfortunate refugees that their 
lives should not be practised upon, if not 
by the Austrian Government, and at their 
instigation, at least by Austrian subjects, 
who perhaps knew by what means they 
could best obtain the favour of their Go- 
vernment. His noble Friend had merely 
stated a fact, namely, that the Turkish 
Government had given notice to Kos- 
suth that persons armed with Austrian 
passports, and whom the Turkish Go- 
vernment was therefore impotent to re- 
move, had come to Turkey for the purpose 
of practising on Kossuth’s life. That 
view was corroborated by the fact that an 
attempt of that nature had been subse- 
quently made; and the noble Lord was 
perfectly justified in stating the matter 
to the House, and in asking the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
for an assurance that this country would, 
at all events, take all the precautions in 
its power to protect these unfortunate refu- 
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gees against being exposed to the attempts |cution of the accomplished and gallant 
of persons who, if not actually employed | Balmarino; and he might say, what do 
by the Government and Ministry of Aus- | you think of a cause which has recourse 
tria or Russia, well knew how they could | to such remedies, and which can only sub. 
best conciliate those Governments. Being | stantiate its position by countenancing such 
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in possession itself of the greatest of all atrocities? The hon. and learned Gentle. 
blessings, constitutional freedom, this 

country must necessarily feel a deep sym- 
pathy for those who were struggling for 
constitutional liberty. But whilst this 
country was prepared to give a moral sup- 

rt to those who were engaged in such a 
noble and holy struggle, he admitted that 
it formed no part of the policy of this coun- 
try to engage in war, or to interfere by 
force of arms in their behalf. It would, 
however, offer them the shield and pro- 
tection of public opinion in England 
whilst engaged in a contest for those 
liberties which, happily for the English 
people, their forefathers had gained, and 
which he trusted their descendants would 
never cease to love and uphold. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that he had in- 
dulged the hope that this unnecessary de- 
bate would before this time have arrived at 
its natural conclusion; but the observations 


‘man, therefore, in giving the House the 
ilist—even if it be authentic—of the ca- 
_lamities of the late civil war between Hun- 
gary and Austria, proved nothing what- 
ever. Indeed, he needed not to go back 
to 1745, he might refer to the echo of 
that debate which was still lingering in 
the House—he might refer to the speech 
|of his hon. Friend the Member for Inver- 
|ness-shire yesterday—he might refer to 
| courts-martial, to executions by mistake, 
hurried on with such a want of common 
investigation, that it was acknowledged by 
the judges, not even legally appointed, 
| that the victims were not the criminals in 
many instances; and he might ask, what 
| do you think of a Government which could 
|sanction such proceedings, and what can 
you think of a state of society which 
can tolerate, for a moment, their occur- 
Tence ¢ He might refer to what had re- 
cently taken place in those Greek islands 


which the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
| which were under our patronage and _pro- 


just made, rendered it necessary for him | 
to say one word in vindication of the | tection—to the wholesale executions per- 


course—the proper course, as he thought | petrated in those dependencies; and he 
—which had been taken by the noble | might ask, what do you think of the 
Lord near him (the Member for Tyrone). | conduct of England, and what do you 


He congratulated the hon. and learned | think of the manner in which a country 
Gentleman upon the friendship and sym-/| placed under the protection of a great 
pathy which he and his friends felt for a! and enlightened Power is treated? And 
President of a House of Lords, and espe- | yet he might—for he was not giving any 
cially for bishops. Such indications of opinion upon those circumstances, which 
right feeling in such a quarter must be | would probably come under the considera- 
very satisfactory to the Conservative party. \tion of the House in a few days—form 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had read | a very wrong judgment, and draw a very 
to the House a list of some victims of the | erroneous inference from them. He thought 
unhappy and unfortunate civil war which | that the noble Lord the Member for Tyrone 
had taken place in Hungary. They must | was perfectly justified in expressing his in- 
all deeply deplore such events, but they | dignation at the speech of the noble Lord 
could form no opinion from such cireum-;| the Member for Marylebone; and he (Mr. 
stances whether the course which the hon. | Disraeli) thought that if the noble Lord 
and learned Gentleman advocated was a/| had a conviction that the statement which 
just one. The catastrophe did not in any | he had made with respect to the Govern- 
way prove whether the persons who were ment of Austria was one founded upon 
victims were criminals or heroes. He | facts, it ought to have taken a much more 
might open the History of England in| prominent part in this debate, rather than 
many places, and might read a list of} in an epilogue which was brought forw 

confiscations and executions which took | when the noble Lord found that the steam 
place, even when the present illustrious | had not been got up as expected. When he 
family—to whom they were all so much | found that none of his anticipations were 
indebted for their liberties and progress | realised as to the effects of his Motion, he 
—were upon the Throne. He might | had recourse to an insinuation of assassina- 
refer to the confiscation and execution | tion against one of the allies of Her Me 
of the Earl of Derwentwater, to the exe- | jesty, and, in so doing, made use of et 

| 
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pressions the most unwarrantable which 
had probably ever been delivered in that 
House. If the noble Lord had a sin- 
cere conviction that one of Her Majesty’s 
allies was at this moment planning the 
assassination and the poisoning of indi- 
viduals placed to a certain degree under 
the protection of the Government of Eng- 
land, the statement was one which ought 
to have been made in the opening speech 
of the noble Lord. He (Mr. Disraeli) could 
perfectly understand and entirely sympa- 
thise with the feeling of indignation so 
properly expressed by the noble Lord the 
Member for Tyrone. As he was on his 
legs he would make one observation upon 
the general subject before the House. 
Nothing gratified him more than to ob- 
serve the general feeling in that House 
in favour of the independence and integ- 
rity of the Turkish empire. He had always 
believed that to maintain the independence 
and integrity of that empire was essential 
to the peace and permanent prosperity of 
the civilised world. He had often endea- 
voured to express that opinion, and had 
found himself sometimes in a minority in 
the House upon the subject. But what was 
the independence and integrity of the 
Turkish empire? Why was the Turkish 
empire at this moment, he would not say 
a falling, but, at any rate, a feeble Power? 
It was the crusade of the Liberal party— 
which, in total ignorance of the political 
and social condition of that country, in 
total ignorance of its resources, of the 
nature of its laws, the character of its in- 
stitutions, the genius of its people, and of 
the absolute necessity of its existence to 
the cause of good government and of real 
liberty, five and twenty years ago com- 
menced a crusade which only latterly has 
been recognised by them as a fatal error— 
a crusade which excited the passions of all 
Europe against a generous and interesting 
people, and against a country the political 
independence of which was so important 
both to the interests of England and Europe 
generally. The passions of the people of 
Christendom were lashed up by the Li- 
beral party till their policy ended in the 
catastrophe of Navarino and in bringing 
the Russians to Adrianople; and those who 
had done all the mischief now came for- 
ward to make Motions upon which no divi- 
sion could take place, and to express the 
sympathy of England with the country, 
which the ignorance and prejudice of the 
English, fostered and stimulated by them- 
selves, had endangered. The state of 
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Turkey—he would not say the fallen state 
of Turkey, because he believed the re- 
sources of that country were very consi- 
derable, and, generally speaking, under the 
government which it had experienced of 
late years, had been considerably develop- 
ed; but the critical state of Turkey, at 
least, was now the cause of indignation to 
the Liberal party of England—the party 
now represented by the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone—who came for- 
ward upon all occasions to denounce the 
usurpations, or to enlighten the House 
upon the subject of Russian. aggression— 
the very party who for years played into 
the hands of that Power, however uncon- 
sciously—if it were so—and which created 
in this country a most inveterate prejudice 
against the character and conduct of the 
Turkish Government. He was very glad 
that they had arrived at the present result, 
and that, at last, the noble Lord and his 
friends had had their eyes opened to those 
errors which they had so long pursued. 
He considered that the barren Motions 
brought forward, generally in scanty 
Houses, upon this subject, were really a 
series of recantations by the Liberal party 
of their diplomatic ignorance. He congra- 
tulated the noble Lord at the head of the 
Foreign Office, upon an hon. and learned 
Member, who had previously signalised 
himself by moving his impeachment, doing 
justice to-night to what he styled the 
admirable readiness with which the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary came forward 
to vindicate the interests of the Turkish 
empire. He (Mr. Disraeli) never had 
considered that noble Lord, on the one 
hand, as a traitor, nor had he, on the 
other, given him credit for that con- 
summate policy which some of his ad- 
mirers, who had previously denounced 
him, were now ready to attribute to 
him. He had always thought that, gene- 
rally speaking, the noble Lord would 
have managed affairs pretty well, had it 
not been for the Liberal party in the 
House, who, upon all occasions, in their 
ignorance of the subject upon which they 
spoke, adopted extreme opinions, and 
who, first of all, hallooed this country 
on against the Turkish empire, and, when 
they had done incalculable mischief, sud- 
denly found out that the existence of that 
State was essential to the interests of 
England. The policy adopted by that 
party with respect to foreign affairs, re- 
sembled their policy on domestic topics, 
happily described by their Friend the First 
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Minister as the policy of contracted minds. 
They had imperfect knowledge, but, un- 
fortunately, they possessed with it some 
power, which they used for dangerous 
purposes; for the last six or seven years, 
they had taken every opportunity of com- 
ing forward to uphold the interests and 
to vindicate the cause of Turkey, the 
critical state of which Power was en- 
tirely attributable to the excited passions 
of Europe, which they had roused against 
that State, in ignorance how important 
was the existence of Turkey to this coun- 
try and to Europe in general. 

Sir De L. EVANS was confident that 
the emancipation of the Greek people was 
an event which neither the majority of 
that House, nor the majority of the nation, 
would look back to with regret. His noble 
Friend the Member for Marylebone had 
been accused of historical ignorance ; but 
when the assertion of his noble Friend, 
that Hungary had an ancient constitution, 
was contradicted, he ventured to say, with- 
out making any pretensions to historical 
knowledge, that the assertion implied no 
ignorance whatsoever. The constitution 
of Hungary was an old one. [Lord C. 
Hamitton: I never said the contrary. | 
That was one of the points on which igno- 
rance was imputed. The noble Lord al- 
luded also to the misfortunes of the Hun- 
garians in the wars with Turkey. But he 
forgot that the Hungarians conferred bene- 
fits on Austria similar to those which he 
said Austria had conferred on Hungary. 
He forgot to tell the House that John So- 
bieski was the man who relieved Vienna, 
and saved Austria. Was it, or was it not, 
that Hungary had possessed one of the 
most ancient constitutions in Europe ? 
[Lord C. Hamitton: Certainly.] With 
reference to the execution of Hungarians 
by the Austrian Government, the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire spoke of the 
uncertainty of information on such mat- 
ters, and thenee concluded that they ought 
not to indulge in strictures on the Aus- 
trian Government. He alluded to what 
had occurred in Ceylon and the Ionian Is- 
lands ; but if severities had been inflicted 
in these two dependencies of this country, 
was there any reason to believe that they 
would be vindicated by a majority of that 
House? That one of the most bloody and 
horrible lists of punishments ever put on 
record, should be treated so lightly as it 
had been attempted to be treated by the 
hon. Gentleman, was a matter of extreme 
astonishment. The Government of Austria 
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stood distinguished from the others as 
being the only Government in Europe 
which had bombarded every great city in 
its dominions. He was glad to find that 
hon. Gentlemen had not uttered a single 
word in disapproval of the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of 
debate; and he hoped it would go forth to 
the country and to Europe that this House 
unanimously approved of the judicious and 
discreet course which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had pursued. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON had never said 
the Hungarian constitution was not an old 
one. It took date seven years after Magna 
Charta was granted, namely, in the year 
1222. He heard the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone say the Hungarians 
were always independent, and always en- 
joyed that constitution. The ignorance 
charged against the noble Lord was, that 
he did not seem to be aware that at the 
first battle of Mohatz the Turks appended 
Hungary to their empire ; that for a cen- 
tury and a half a Turkish Pasha dictated 
laws from Buda; and that the ancient con- 
stitution was restored to Hungary by the 
House of Hapsburgh. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS observed, that what- 
ever support the Hungarians might have 
given to the House of Hapsburgh, John 
Sobieski, at least, was not a Hungarian— 
he was a Pole. He rose merely to make 
the remark, lest it should go forth that 
these statements of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
had, by passing uncontradicted, received the 
unanimous assent of the House of Commons. 

Sir De L. EVANS had said nothing 
with respect to the nativity of John So- 
bieski, but he believed that Hungarian 
troops were chiefly instrumental on that 
oceasion in rescuing Vienna. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, the hon. and 
eloquent Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire had been compelled, with all 
his ingenuity, to adopt a line of argument 
quite unworthy of his intellect, namely, 
vindicating certain atrocities by citing 
others equally wicked. He was surprised 
that that Gentleman should have recalled 
to them the past events in the commence- 
ment of the last century, when, after the 
rebellion of 1745, even with an adverse 
Sovereign on the Throne, he believed not 
more than twenty-five noblemen suffered 
execution. That took place 100 years ago, 
and he would then ask, were the Austrians 
determined to recede one hundred years 
in the world’s history? He regretted 
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there could be found in that assemblage a 
single Gentleman prepared not to vindicate 
but to palliate such atrocities. In France, 
when the question was discussed before the 
Chambers, where the majority was de- 
cidedly conservative, not a single voice 
was raised to vindicate these atrocities. 
But he would not say a word about the 
executions that had taken place—he would 
not regret them in accents of pity; be- 
cause he believed it vain and futile, not 
alone in Austria, but in any other country, 
to seek to quench a noble cause in the 
blood of its advocates. However, he would 
wish to close that debate by referring to a 
matter that had not been, as yet, alluded 
to. He would say a word as to the fatal 
imprudence of such violence as regarded 
the Austrian empire. Austria had achieved 
all she could desire, not by her own armies; 
but was the state of Hungary one that 
could be looked on with satisfaction, as 
tending to secure the peace or tranquillity 
of Austria or of Europe? He trusted his 
noble Friend the Member for Marylebone 
would not press for a division, because he 
believed his noble Friend the Secretary of 
the Foreign Department would judiciously 
select such documents as would bear most 
strongly on the case ; and he believed he 
would do so, not from a desire solely to 
gratify the House, but because he would 
find in these documents a powerful vindica- 
tion of his own policy, as well as of the 
wisdom of the eourse which this coentry 
had pursued. 

Mr. GRATTAN rose to adduce another 
instance of punishment inflicted under the 
authority of the Austrian Government, in 
order to allow the noble Lord the Member 
for Tyrone another opportunity of display- 
ing his generous humanity and fine national 
feeling. The case was described in a paper 
which was from authority—not from a bi- 
shop or a president, but—a lady. [A cry 
of “ Question!’’] Question! It was the 
question. He should like to see the Mem- 
ber who called ‘‘ Question!”” The docu- 
ment was what he had a right to read. 
It was a letter from an Hungarian Coun- 
tess, and said— 

“In our immediate neighbourhood an army of 
Hungarians, amounting to 10,000 men, with 40 
cannons, surrendered at discretion. Two days 
afterwards, some Imperial troops, a detachment 
of Liechtenstein’s Light Horse, commanded by a 
captain, a native of this town, entered Ruskley. 
I was torn from the arms of my husband and 
children, from the hallowed sanctuary of home, 
and hurried before no judge—but I, a woman, a 
wife, a mother, in my own native town, before the 
People, who were accustomed to treat me with 


{Fes. 7} 
| respect, was dragged into a square of soldiers, and 
' there I was scourged with rods.” 

/Was there any one in that House who 
,could listen to the narrative of such an 
joutrage without indignation? Had the 
| g 5 
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of women-floggers ? 
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noble Lord common feelings of humanity, 
that he could rise in that House and dese- 
crate its sanctuary by parasitical adulation 
She proceeded— 

“T can write this without dropping my head for 

shame. But my husband killed himself. He drew 
a pistol and shot himself.” 
That letter was signed by the Countess de 
Madersfrach. There was a time when, in 
such a cause, ‘‘a thousand swords,’’ to 
use the language of Burke, ‘‘ would have 
leaped from their scabbards in her de- 
fence.’’ If the Marchioness of Abercorn 
were taken and flogged before the Grena- 
dier Guards, what would the noble Lord 
think? Or what would he say if the 
Duchess of Devonshire were taken and 
flogged in the streets of London? Who 
with a laugh on his face could hope to 
walk through the streets of London with- 
out being spit upon by the women and 
children for his base unfeeling sentiments ? 
They might yet succeed, before the end of 
the Session, in calling up a blush of shame 
to the cheek of the noble Lord. He (Mr. 
Grattan) had seen another lady, the Coun- 
tess Wolkonski, whose husband was a 
friend of the Duke of Wellington; he had 
seen her selling her diamonds to procure 
the means of subsistence. It was the em- 
perors of Austria and Russia who sanctioned 
such atrocities that were thought worthy 
of praise in that assembly. They began 
by bribing Gérgey, they went on to mur- 
dering Batthyani, and he should not be 
surprised if they ended by poisoning Kos- 
suth. Those northern eagles were fit em- 
blems of those double-necked tyrants that 
had pounced on Hungary to destroy its 
independence. Thank God, he had lived 
to utter his execrations of those tyrants! 
He never could think them anything but 
murderers with diadems on their heads; 
and if they poisoned this atmosphere with 
their pestilential principles and presence, 
he trusted there was spirit enough in the 
British lion to humble them and repel them 
from these shores. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


KENSINGTON, ETC., PARISHES. 

Mr. MACGREGOR hoped the House 
would have the same patience with him 
which they had had with the Motion just 
disposed of. His case was simply this. 
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He saw two vacant seats in that House 
caused by the disfranchisement of Sud- 
bury, while on the other hand he saw four 
compact parishes, with a population of 
125,000 inhabitants, 18,000 of whom paid 
a rental of 10/. and upwards. His resolu- 
tion was, that they should, by Act of Par- 
liament, erect Kensington, Chelsea, Ful- 
ham, and Hammersmith, into a Parliamen- 
tary borough, returning two Members. 
Lord Chatham once said, that taxation 
without representation was tyranny. Look- 
ing at the electoral distribution of the 
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country, he found 40 boroughs returning | 
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two Members each, or 80 Members for a | 
population which, according to the census | 


of 1841, did not exceed 220,000 inhabi- | 


tants. According to this ratio, the four 
parishes to which his Motion referred, 
would return 62 Members, and yet he 
only asked two. The case was precisely 
parallel with that of East Retford in 1829. 
Mr. Huskisson proposed that the represen- 
tation of that borough should be transfer- 
red to Birmingham. 
however, resisted it and with success, but 
in 1830 a new Government came into 


power, and the Reform Bill was the con- | tution of the country. 
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by an Act of Parliament, the parishes of Kensing. 
ton, Chelsea, Fuiham, and Hammersmith, into 
Parliamentary Borough, empowered to return two 
Members to this House, to fill up the vacancies 
caused by the disfranchisement of the late Borough 
of Sudbury.” 

Mr. HUME seconded the Motion. 

Mr. BAGSHAW observed, that as a 
petition had been presented in the course 
of the evening from Sudbury for the re-en- 
franchisement of that borough, he felt 
bound to state, as he first drew his Paria. 
mentary breath in that place, that he knew 
that a large body of young men had grown 
up in Sudbury, who would never be guilty 
of such practices as had been alleged 
against the late constituency; they, there- 
fore, wished their right of choosing repre. 
sentatives should be restored to them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL was sure the speech 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow had been 
productive of great pleasure on the other 
side of the House. The first point which 
presented itself on the consideration of the 
subject, was the disfranchisement of Sud- 


The Government, | bury. The hon. Member for Glasgow 


seemed to think that this circumstance had 
entailed a kind of privation on the consti- 
The hon. Member 


sequence, and by Schedule A, not only | therefore proposed that this privation should 
East Retford, but many others were dis-| be made up by their creating a new and 


franchised. 
they refused to agree to this resolution, 
he result would be a second Schedule A. 
He merely claimed this moderate instal- 


ment of Parliamentary reform that they | 


might have an opportunity of showing the 
eople that, when amendment was really 
necessary, they were ready to carry it out. 
[The hon. Member then went into volu- 
minous details for the purpose of showing 
the unequal manner in which the repre- 
sentation of the country was distributed. ] 
He placed the claim of the inhabitants of 
these four parishes upon the footing that 
they paid taxes, and ought to be repre- 
sented. It would be impossible for the 
country to go on with its present repre- 


sentation, and every Member who voted | 


against him that night would be regarded 
as opposed to all reform. 
Motion made, and Question proposed — 


“ That in consideration of the parishes of Ken- 
sington, Chelsea, Fulham, aud Hammersmith, 
containing a population of about 120,000 inhabi- 
tants, residing on an area not exceeding 8,000 
acres, and comprising also above 18,000 houses 
of the annual rental of 10/. and upwards ; and fur- 
ther, in consideration that there is no other dis- 
trfct in Great Britain with so great a number of 
inhabitants and houses unrepresented directly in 
this House, it is expedient and just to incorporate, 


He verily believed, that if} 





large constituency. Now he (Mr. Camp- 
bell) wished to ask the House two ques- 
tions on this subject. The first was, whe- 
ther this proposed new constituency was 
ealculated to improve the House of Com- 
mons ?—and the second was, whether this 
new constituency was calculated to give re- 
presentatives to a class of opinions or in- 
terests which had not been represented be- 
fore? As an illustration he would take Bir- 
mingham, whose members represented a 
class of opinions which were entertained, 
as he believed, nowhere else in the British 
empire. He would also take the hon. 
Member for Manchester as an exponent of 
peculiar opinions as to the constitution of 
King, Lords, and Commons; and he (Mr. 
Campbell) must express his earnest hope, 
if such opinions were entertained in that 
borough, that they prevailed in no other 
town in the country. The hon. Member 
for Glasgow had not told them what pecu- 
liar opinions prevailed in these compact 
parishes. He (Mr. Campbell) would ask 
with what class of new boroughs was this 
proposed constituency to be associated? 
Was it to be a new metropolitan consti 
tuency? It was not a manufacturing dis- 
trict, as it was notorious that no manufac- 
turing or commercial interest existed there. 
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Residing in the vicinity of this district in 
1847, he (Mr. Campbell) had attended a 
public meeting and parochial dinner, in 
consequence of a pressing invitation, and 
was then brought into collision with cer- 
tain inhabitants of this proposed borough; 
and it appeared to him that they were un- 
willing to be the objects of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s experiment. The fact was, that the 
passions of those who called for the erec- 
tion of these new institutions were led 
away by the worthy knight the Member for 
Bolton. He thought the Motion should be 
rejected; and the argument on which he 
rested his opinion was, that by its adoption 
a gross injustice would be inflicted on a 
district in the neighbourhood of these com- 
pact parishes. The question should be 
put as to what ground there was why 
Knightsbridge should be excluded from 
this arrangement? The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Glasgow had seemed to 
have forgotten that there was between 
Hyde-park-corner and Kensington, a dis- 
trict, the inhabitants of which in point of 
civilisation and in other qualities, were as 
fully capable of exercising the elective fran- 
chise as any other district. Knightsbridge 
was a hamlet in the county of Middlesex, 
and was contiguous to these four compact 
parishes. On what ground, then, was it 
to be excluded from the boundary of this 
new borough ? He thought this was a suf- 
ficient ground for the rejection of the Mo- 
tion, which, however, he trusted the hon. 
Member would be induced to withdraw. If, 
however, the hon. Gentleman should per- 
sist in pushing it, and should carry the 
House with him, he (Mr. Campbell) cer- 
tainly should, in the Committee on the 
Bill, propose that Knightsbridge should 
have the benefit of enjoying the franchise 
with these compact parishes. 

Sir G. GREY said, it certainly ap- 
peared to him, from what had passed dur- 
Ing the debate, that the House had not ar- 
rived at that precise degree of information 
which would warrant them in coming to a 
final decision on the question to which so 
important a Motion referred. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge gave 
notice of his intention to propose a clause 
in the Bill of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow if it should pass a second 
reading; but there was only a resolution 
now before the House, which had been re- 
commended to them, not only by the argu- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, but 
by those which were set forth in the notice 
on the paper. The first question involved 
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in the resolution was, whether, if the va- 
cancy of two Members should be filled up 
at all, they ought, without a much fuller 
consideration of the existing claims of many 
parts of the country, independently of the 
claims on the part of Ireland, to increase 
the number of the metropolitan Members. 
He apprehended that the representation of 
the metropolis had been very fully considered 
at the passing of the Reform Bill, and he 
contended they ought not lightly, and with- 
out deliberation, to disturb that proportion 
which had been assigned to it. Oa that 
ground alone he would resist the Motion; 
but there were other principles involved in 
it equally objectionable. The population 
returns showed the number of the inhabi- 
tants of the different parishes, no doubt; 
but it did not appear to him that the number 
of acres, or the density of population on a 
certain number of acres, constituted a fair 
claim to the franchise. As to the question 
of rental, he did not believe there was any 
information on which Parliament could rely. 
He did not doubt but that the industry of 
the hon. Member might have obtained full 
information on that point; but, in the ab- 
sence of authentic information in the shape 
of Parliamentary returns, the House could 
not decide the question. A notice had been 
given last Session, which they were given 
to understand would be renewed during the 
present year, that if the House proceeded 
to dispose of the vacancy, a claim would 
be made on the part of his constituency by 
the hon. Member for Cork, which would, 
no doubt, be supported by a strong circum- 
stantial statement. But the hon. Gentle- 
man went on to state in the resolution that, 
‘in consideration of so great a number of 
inhabitants and of houses unrepresented 
directly in this House, it is expedient,” 
&e. Now, he really did not understand 
what the hon. Gentleman meant by ‘‘ houses 
unrepresented” independently of their in- 
habitants. There might, in some places, 
be a certain number of inhabitants of houses 
unrepresented, but he could not at all admit 
that houses had a claim to the franchise. 
He was prepared also to take issue with 
the hon. Member on the arbitrary selection 
he had made. Knightsbridge was com- 
prised in three parishes—Fulham, Chelsea, 
and St. Margaret. So far, the claim of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge was unfounded. But why did the 
hon. Member stop short—why had he not 
taken Turnham-green? Why had he left 
out Chiswick ? Those districts contained 
as many inhabitants unrepresented as the 
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parishes the hon. Gentleman had selected. 
He cordially concurred with the hon. Gen- 
tleman in hoping that the Motion would be 
withdrawn, or, if pressed to a division, 
that the House would not pledge itself on 
such vague information to a resolution so 
important. 

Mr. HUME said, that in the course of 
the last Session he had presented a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of the four pa- 
rishes, which contained their view of the 
ease. They looked upon the House as 
incomplete—as wanting two Members— 
and they considered that according to the 
constitution of the House the proper num- 
ber of its Members ought to be completed, 
and they suggested that the two Members 
should be elected from their parishes ; and 
they prayed that they might be created into 
a metropolitan borough for that purpose. 
He (Mr. Hume) considered that they were 
in a worse position with regard to repre- 
sentation than any other portion of the 
country; and he thought that they ought 
at the time of the Reform Bill to have re- 
ceived equal consideration with Marylebone, 
and to have been included in the change. 
We had been acting contrary to the prin- 
ples alleged at the time of the Reform Bill. 
When a general reconsideration of the sys- 
tem of representation took place, the pre- 
sent inconsistent method must be altered. 
He had expected that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government would have 
avowed the intention of Government as to 
reform of Parliament, and that he would 
soon take the opportunity of stating a ge- 
neral plan. The power of the Peers half 
filled the House, and the promise of the 
noble Lord had not been fairly and properly 
kept. Still, however, he advised the hon. 
Gentleman not to divide the House on the 
present occasion. 

CotoneL DUNNE stated, that if the 
present Motion were pressed to a division, 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
would move an Amendment in favour of 
giving the two new representatives to 
places in Ireland. He wished to make 
this observation for the purpose of showing 
that the Irish Members were not inatten- 
tive to their duty on the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, that after the 
statement of the right hon. the Home Se- 
eretary, and after the recommendation of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, he should 
not press the matter to a division. So 
great a population could not remain long 
unrepresented in Parliament. He was 
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certain that Scotland and other places 
would be duly represented. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MARRIAGES. 


Mr. 8. WORTLEY, in moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill of which he had 
given notice, said, he believed he should 
best consult the convenience of the House 
by refraining from entering upon the me- 
rits of the question. When he had intro- 
duced a measure upon this subject, upon 
a former occasion, he had deemed it re- 
spectful to the House to make a statement 
of his views; but, as a general rule, it was 
not a convenient course to discuss the prin- 
ciple of a Bill on the first reading. He 
would therefore merely state that the main 
object of this Bill was the same as the 
former one; but to meet the more important 
objections that had been made by some of 
his Friends around him, and by some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, he had introduced 
Amendments, the purport of which he 
would state. One of the Amendments 
which he intended to introduce, would have 
the effect of protecting parties to marriages 
recently contracted, from any consequences 
arising out of the law of the land, as well 
as that of rendering their issue legitimate; 
the second would have reference to the 
clergy. Now, one of the chief objections 
to the former Bill was, that it protected the 
clergy from the consequences of celebrating 
these marriages. He did not now mean 
to interfere in that respect with the law or 
the discipline of the Church, but leave it to 
the clergy to celebrate those marriages or 
not, according to their own consciences, 
without any fear of civil consequences, the 
law of the Church being left as before. He 
had felt that there was force in the objec- 
tions made last Session, and, after delibe- 
ration and consultation with his friends, he 
had come to the conclusion that it would be 
wise to omit those provisions to which such 
objections had been made, and to leave the 
rules and discipline of the Church perfectly 
untouched by the Bill he now proposed. 
It was not his intention to interfere at all 
with the Church. He reminded the House 
that in the course of last Session, after 
three nights of full debate, the main object 
of the measure had been sanctioned by ® 
House consisting of 320 or 330 Members. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend and alter an Act passed in the fifth and 
sixth years of the reign of King William the 
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Fourth, so far as relates to marriages within cer- 
tain of the prohibited degrees of affinity.” 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, that sooner 
than the principle of the measure should 
receive the assent of the House, as he ap- 
prehended it would if the introduction of 
the Bill were permitted without discussion 
and opposition, he would himself oppose 
the Motion. He was sanctioned in his op- 
position by the opinion of the House, as 
expressed on. @ former occasion. When 
his noble Friend behind him, who was. in- 
ferior to none: in talents and character, 
asked leave to introduce such a measure, 
he felt bound to resist it, and the House 
rejected the proposition. He placed his 
objections to it on three grounds: that it 
was an alteration of the law of the land, an 
alteration of the law of the Church, and an 
alteration, if man could make it, of the 
law of God. It was a violation of that 
which he believed to be scriptural truth. 
But it was not necessary for him to take 
ground so high; it was enough to justify 
his opposition to the measure that it was 
equally against the law of the land, and of 
the Chureh; but he believed it was equally 
against the feeling of the great body of 
the people, and it certainly was against 
the unanimous feelings of one sex in 
this country. How often had this Bill oc- 
cupied the attention of the House before ? 
The result of it all was, that the Bill was 
adjourned for six months—in other words, 
abandoned. He appealed to his hon. 
Friends the Members connected with Scot- 
land, and particularly him whom he might 
term, without disrespect, that venerable 
Member for Scotland the Member for Mon- 
trose, whether the public sentiment of that 
division of the empire was not against the 
change? Did anybody deny that? Did any- 
body deny that the almost universal feeling 
of the women of the empire was against it? 
Did anybody deny that a very large propor- 
tion of the men of the country were against 
it? When the principle of the Bill was, 
for the first time, carried last year, leave 
only having been given on former occasions 
to bring it in, it was by a majority of no 
more than 33, and he believed there was 
a growing feeling against any secular le- 
gislation on the subject. He hoped there 
were many who would feel that this ques- 
tion, if not a seriptural one, as he contend- 
ed it was, was so much connected with re- 
ligion that the voice of its ministers ought 
to be heard upon it with great respect, 
whilst those who constituted the great body 
of professing Christians in this country, 
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namely, the adherents of the Established 
Church, gave it their strong and decided 
opposition. The law, as it now stood, was 
upheld alike by Greek, Armenian, Protes- 
tant, and Roman Catholic. He believed 
that the proposed change would be a vio- 
lation of the interests of social life, that it 
affected the peace of families, and might 
prove the source of the greatest unhappi- 
ness. He therefore earnestly entreated the 
House to refuse leave for the introduction 
of the Bill. 

Mr. S. HERBERT could not but feel 
that the measure was now brought forward 
on different ground from that of last Ses- 
sion, affecting, as that did, both the civil 
law of the country and the ecclesiastical 
law of the Church of England. Speaking 
for himself as a member of the Church of 
England, he had not only no wish to see 
the law altered, but he must deprecate an 
alteration of the law which, so far as it 
affected his religious communion, would 
have a mischievous effect on society. But 
here, having to deal with persons of other 
communions, who did not recognise the 
same ecclesiastical law—with the Roman 
Catholics, who by dispensation tolerated 
marriages such as those proposed by the 
Bill—there being also Protestant churches 
in Europe and Protestant denominations in 
this country, who recognised the validity, 
ecclesiastically speaking, of such marriages 
—it was impossible not to feel that the 
civil law which declared the illegality of 
such marriages, bastardised the children, 
and imposed a heavy penalty on persons 
who, by contracting them, did not contra- 
vene the tenets of their religious persua- 
sion. ‘The proposition made last year was 
so objectionable that it was not then in his 
power to support the Bill. It was a direct 
interference by Parliament with the disci- 
pline of the Church, of which he was a 
member. No body, however trivial its ob- 
jects, could maintain itself if it was not 
to be allowed to uphold, for its own pur- 
poses, its own discipline, and the by-laws 
by which it was to be governed. He 
thought the proposed interference by Par- 
liament so objectionable, that no advantage 
to be derived from other parts of the mea- 
sure could induce him to give it his sanc- 
tion. But this great alteration having been 
made, the change being to affeet the civil 
law only, without touching the ecclesiasti- 
cal law, he thought it would be an ungra- 
cious act towards religious denominations 
dissenting from the Church of England to 
say that this Bill, so affecting their civil 
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rights, should not be allowed to be read a | ted as a delusion and a snare among honest 
first time. If, therefore, the hon. Member | people, as it provided to effect that by Act 
for the University of Oxford should persist | of Parliament which could only be done by 
in moving the rejection of the Bill in its | the law of nature in professing to establish 
present stage, he should, without pledging | between a man and the sister of his wife 
himself in any way as to the course he | the feelings which were impressed upon his 
might think it proper to take at a future | heart by the law of nature towards his sis- 
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point of its progress, think it his duty to 
vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. LAW thought it a fatal objection 
to the Bill that it retrospectively made 
such marriages legal, and legitimated the 
issue of them. A greater violation of the 
law, in his opinion, could not be offered 
than in the present measure. But his op- 
position to the Bill would be founded on 
higher principles—on the opinion, as ex- 
pressed by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford, that it was 


contrary to the notions of the Church of | 


England, and he should have thought, 


until he heard the opposite opinion, con- | 
trary to all Christian notions from the ear- | 
liest times, and contrary, also, to the, 


Jewish notion. The so-called marriages 
already contracted were mere void cere- 
monies; it was, in fact, a concubinage 
which had been entered into by those par- 
ties in violation of the existing law, and 
they might as well legalise the cohabita- 
tion of any number of persons with their 
mistresses for the last ten years, and say, 
that if they went to church all should 
be reckoned as if they had married ten 
years ago— 


“Conjugium vocat ; hoe praetexit nomine culpam.” 


There had been nothing in such cases ap- 
proaching to an honest religious ceremony; 
but if they had done it with the sanction 
of a minister of the Church, it was by an 
impudent fraud, and by representing that 
they knew of no obstacle why marriage 


should not be contracted with the permis- | 


sion of the Church. The present proposi- 
tion would give a premium on the violation 
of the law and deception of the clergyman, 
and was absolutely insulting to the moral 
sense of the Legislature. 

Mr. MANGLES said, that the only pas- 
sage from the Scripture that was relied on 
in opposition to this Bill, had in his opinion 
quite an opposite interpretation, and they 
had the best of all human testimony that 
it was so in the fact that those to whom 
that law had been delivered took the same 
view of it for which he contended. There 
was another point which he thought had 
not been before raised, and it was this. 
He believed that the law as it stood opera- 


| ter in blood. 
Mr. GOULBURN said, that if he had 


| not risen immediately after his right hon. 


| Friend to oppose his Motion, it was not 
| because his opinions had undergone any 
, change upon this matter, but because his 
|right hon. Friend, not having stated the 
|new grounds on which he intended to rely 
\for the support of his Bill, he thought it 
| better to wait until the question would come 
again before the House before stating his 
grounds of objection to it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had told 
| them that he would act on the law of God 
as written on the heart alone— 

Mr. MANGLES : I said no such thing. 
What I stated was, that we sought to create 
a sacred feeling by Act of Parliament with 
regard to a wife’s sister, which God had 
implanted in our hearts towards sisters in 
blood. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that then the 
‘argument of the hon. Gentleman came to 
'this—that he would set the restrictions 
| made by the law of affinity entirely aside. 
It was plain that the hon. Gentleman had 
/ not read the chapter in Leviticus, and he 

should therefore advise him to do so before 
the second reading of the Bill came on. 

| Question put. 

| The House divided :—Ayes 149 ; Noes 
| 65: Majority 84. 


List of the Ayes. 


| Abdy, T. N. Cayley, E. S. 

| Adair, R. A. S. Chaplin, W. J. 

Anson, hon. Col. Childers, J. W. 

| Anstey, T. C. Clay, J. 

| Archdall, Capt. M. Cobden, R. 
Armstrong, R. B. Cockburn, A. J. E. 

| Bagshaw, J. Copeland, Ald. 

| Baring, rt.hon.SirF.T, Craig, W. J. 

| Baring, T. Crowder, R. B. 

| Barnard, E. G. Dalrymple, Capt. 

| Bass, M. T. Dawson, hon. T. V. 

| Bellew, R. M. Dodd, G. 

| Berkeley, hon. H. F. Duke, Sir J. 

| Best, J. Dundas, Adm. 

| Birch, Sir T. B. Ebrington, Vise. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Ellis, J. 
Bright, J. Elliot, hon. J. E. 

| Brocklehurst, J. Evans, W. 

| Brotherton, J. Ewart, W. 

| Bunbury, E. H. Fagan, W. 

| Buxton, Sir E. N. Filmer, Sir E. 
Cardwell, E. Foley, J. H. H. 
Caulfeild, J. M. _#orster, M. 
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Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 


r 


Frewen, C. II. 


Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 


Greene, J. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, R. 

Hastie, A. 
Hatchell, J. 
Hawes, B. 


Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 


Heald, J. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Henry, A. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Heywood, J. 
Heyworth, L. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hudson, G. 
Hume, J. 

Jackson, W. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Ker, R. 

Kershaw, J. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C,. 
Loveden, P. 
Lushington, C. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
MCullagh, W. T. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Mandeville, Vise. 
Mangles, R, D. 
Martin, S. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Melgund, Vise. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Moffatt, G. 


Monsell, W. 
Morris, D. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S.C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, Dr. 
Power, N. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rich, H. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, J. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scrope, G. P 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smyth, J. G, 
Somerville, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D, 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornely, T. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, W. 
Wilson, M. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
Wortley, J.S. 
Spooner, R. 


List of the Nogs. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bennet, P. 

Beresford, W. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brisco, M. 

Broadley, H. 

Cabbell, B. B. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Carew, W. H. P, 
Chatterton, Col. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Coles, H. B. 

Cubitt, W. 

Disraeli, B. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Farrer, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Fordyce, A. D. 

Fox, S. W. L. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, T. 

Grogan, E, 

Gwyn, H. 

Hall, Sir B. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hastie, A. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
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Reid, Col. 
Richards, R. 
Sandars, J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Turner, G. J. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Wegg-Prosser, F, R. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Pakington, Sir J. TELLERS. 
Palmer, R. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Plowden, W. H. C. Law, C. E. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Stuart Wortley, Mr. Edmund Denison, and 
Mr. Masterman. 


Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, A. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Morgan, O. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Naas, Lord 
Napier, J. 

Packe, C. W. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION. 

Mr. ANSTEY moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the repeal of penal Acts 
against the Roman Catholic religion. The 
hon. and learned Member said, he would 
make no statement of the nature and pur- 
port of the measure, further than saying 
that with some verbal alterations it was 
substantially the same as that which, the 
year before last, reached the second read- 
ing. 
Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the 
repeal of Penal Acts against the Roman Catholic 
Religion.” 

Sir R. H. INGLIS appealed to the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, 
to say in the first instance whether he was 
now prepared to support or to oppose a 
Bill which last year Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters concurred with the House in rejecting. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would at once 
express his intention to oppose it, he would 
save himself and many other Members the 
vexation of coming down to the House 
week after week upon a fruitless waste of 
time. 

Mr. LAW joined in the application of 
his hon. Friend, and trusted the right hon. 
Baronet would, by his answer, enable the 
House to escape from the nuisance which 
would otherwise be found to exist on Wed- 
nesdays. He hoped the House would be 
saved from the torture and infliction of 
hearing repeated speeches from his hon. 
and learned Friend on this subject; for his 
hon. and learned Friend, even when he 
had no opponent, was ambitious of antici- 
pating objections that were never raised or 
meant to be raised. Last year he (Mr. 
Law) met the measure by a simple nega- 
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tive, without entering into any argument 
at all. His hon. and learned Friend spoke 
for one hour and twenty minutes in answer 
to a speech that was never made at all. 
The Bill would redress no single grievance; 
and even if it did, it would violate a com- 
pact long since entered into with the Ro- 
man Catholic interests. 

Sir G. GREY replied, that with regard 
to the first of the two questions asked him 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of Oxford, he should appeal to 
the former course he had taken with re- 
gard to the Bill. He did not then support 
the whole of it, but he supported the por- 
tion which proposed to repeal certain obso- 
lete statutes. He should repeat what he 
had then stated, that he did not think those 
obsolete statutes could ever again be en- 
forced, and that they offered no safeguard 
or security whatsoever to the constitution. 


County Cess 
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M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Melgund, Viset. 
Milner, W. M, E. 
Monsell, W. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, Dr. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, O. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
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Scully, F. 

Somerville, rt.hn. Sir W, 

Stansfield, W. R. C. 

Stuart, Lord D. 

Thompson, Col. 

Townshend, Capt. 

Trelawny, J. S. 

Tufnell, H. 

Wakley, T. 

Watkins, Col. L. 

Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 

Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, W. P. 
TELLERS, 

Anstey, C. 

Sullivan, M. 


List of the Nors. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bennet, P. 
Beresford, W. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Best, J. 


Whilst, therefore, he should wish to see | Bremridge, R. 


them repealed, he did not think it made 


any difference whether they were repealed | 


or not. As to the second question, with 
regard to the time of the House being 
wasted by the discussion upon the Bill, 
when there existed a very great doubt of 
its finally receiving its sanction, that, he 
considered, was a matter for the consider- 
ation rather of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who introduced the Bill. He (Sir 
G. Grey) did not think it would be a suffi- 
cient ground for his opposing it; but if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
take his advice, he would refrain from per- 
severing with it. But if he went to a 
division, and the majority of the House 
were opposed to the introduction of the 
Bill, the time of the House might be saved. 

The House divided:—Ayes 71; Noes 
77: Majority 6. 

List of the Avzs. 

Evans, W. 
Fagan, W. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Fordyce, A. D.. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Freestun, Col. 


Greene, J. 
Grey, R. W. 


Bagshaw, J. 

Baring, rt.hon. Sir F.T. 
Bass, M. T. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Blackall, S. W. 

Bright, J. 

Brotherton, J. 


Briseo, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Chatterton, Col, 
Childers, J. W. 
Coles, H. B. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Cubitt, W. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dodd, G. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncutt, J. 
Farrer, J. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, S. W. L. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greenall, G. 
Grogan, E. 
Gwyn, H. 

Ilalsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heald, J. 
Hlildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 


Bill lost. 


Hood, Sir A. 
Hudson, G. 
Knox, Col. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Naas, Lord 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Packe, C. W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Reid, Col. 
Richards, R. 
Sandars, G. 
Sandars, J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Turner, G. J. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Wyld, J. 

TELLERS. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Law, C. E. 


Bunbury, E. H. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunne, Col. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon, J. E. 


Hall, Sir B. 
Hastie, A. 
Hatchell, J. 
Hawes, B. 


Hayter, rt. hon, W.G. 


Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Kershaw, J. 
Lewis, G. C. 


COUNTY CESS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. MONSELL, in moving that the 
Speaker should leave the chair for the 
purpose of the House resolving itself into 
Committee upon this Bill, begged to state 
that the object of it was to alter the law 
with regard to certain collections of county 
cess. The collectors were obliged, on 
their appointment, to give their bonds with 
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security for the payment of the full amount | 
named in their warrants; but the distress | 
of the last three or four years in Ireland | 
having caused a great deal of land to be | 
thrown out of cultivation, they were un- | 
able to collect the cess. Ho would give | 
one instance of a barony in the county of | 
Limerick, containing upwards of 9,000 
acres, of which no less than 3,000 acres 
were now lying waste. Under these cir- | 
cumstances a Bill had been introduced last 
Session to protect the collectors from being | 
obliged to make up the difference out of | 
their own pockets, which they would be 
actually compelled to do under the existing 
law; but from the lateness of the period 
at which it passed (the close of July), some 
of the assizes had terminated before the 
Act came into operation; and as the pro- 
visions could only be complied with at the 
assizes, the collectors in the districts where | 
they had terminated were deprived of its 
advantages. The present Bill was, there- 


fore, intended to place those districts upon 
precisely the same footing as the remainder 
of the kingdom; and the tribunal to which 
he proposed to refer the collectors was, in 
the first instance, a committee of three of 
the grand jury, who should examine the | 


statement of the collector as to the amount 
likely to be obtained, and refer the final | 
adjudication to the full grand jury. 

Mr. BROTHERTON moved the ad-| 
journment of the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“ That this House do now adjourn.”’ 

Mr. SULLIVAN seconded the Motion. | 

Lorpd NAAS objected to going into 
Committee on the ground that the Bill had | 


not been printed, and he thought it an ob- | 
jectionable measure. 

Cot. DUNNE remarked that the Bill | 
was read a second time by mistake. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE observed that , 
if the Bill were to pass at all, it was neces- | 
sary that no time should be lost. Every- 
body seemed to agree in the necessity of 
passing such a Bill, and, therefore, unless 
hon. Gentlemen really intended to throw 
out the Bill, he hoped they would go on 
with it to-night. 

Mr. STAFFORD said he could bear 
testimony to the necessity of the case. 

Sir G. GREY said, he hoped after what | 
had passed, the Motion for Adjournment 
would be withdrawn. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported without Amendment; to be read 
3° To-morrow. 
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The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 8, 1850. 


Mrnovtgs.] Pusiic Brtuts-—1° Removal of Obstructions 
in Corn Trade (Scotland); Criminal Law Consolidation. 
5° Registrar’s Office, Bankruptcy. 


AFFRAY AT DOLLY’S BRAE. 


Lorp STANLEY gave notice that on 
Monday, the 18th, he would call the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to the unfortunate 
circumstances which took place at Dolly’s 
Brae on the 12th of July last, and to the 
subsequent dismissal of his noble Friend, 
the Earl of Roden, and two other gentle- 
men, from the magistracy in consequence 
of these transactions. He also intended, 


|at the same time to move for papers in 


addition to those already presented to Par- 
liament. He thought it desirable to give 
notice of this Motion for a remote day in 
order that many Lords who wished to be 
present at the discussion might be enabled 
to attend; and in order that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland might have an op- 
portunity of being present, or of giving 
such information as he might think re- 
quisite to his Colleagues, as upon that oe- 
easion he (Lord Stanley) might have oc- 
casion to express his opinion of the course 
pursued by that Nobleman. 

The Eart of RODEN: In consequence 
of the notice of Motion which had just 
been given by the noble Baron, he begged 
leave to say a few words to their Lord- 
ships, as he supposed that his noble Friend 
intended upon that occasion to go fully 
into the events which occurred in Ireland 
last summer, and in which he was sup- 
posed to be concerned. All that he should 
now say was, that he should feel it to be 
his duty to be in his place on that occasion 
to answer any question which any of their 
Lordships might be pleased to put to him, 
or to give any statement which might be 
necessary to elicit the truth. He trusted, 
and hoped, that, as there were many cir- 
cumstances that were known only to his 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant and him- 
self, it would be the convenience of the 
noble Earl to be present on that occasion. 


CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, he would in- 
troduce to their Lordships, for the third 
time, a Bill on a subject of very great 
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importance. It was a Bill for consolidating | nitude; I feel that I am not able ade. 
and amending the criminal code. That quately to discharge it; but I consider it 
Bill had been thoroughly considered and | most desirable, if for no other purpose 
greatly improved; and he hoped that | than to enable this House, in the course of 
when it was passed in that House, it | the various diseussions it may hold upon 
would also be fairly considered elsewhere, subjects connected with the colonies, to 
and that no fatal alterations might be | form some clear judgment as to the general 
made in it, as had been made in the Bank- | principles which should guide it in its de- 
ruptey Consolidation Bill, whereby many | liberations. It is important that you should 
criminals had been enabled to escape from | know on what it is you will have to de. 


Colonial Policy. 


justice. 
Read 14. 


POOR LAW RETURNS. 


The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH called 
the attention of the noble Lord at the head 
of the department of Woods and Forests 
to some questions which had recently been 
addressed to the chairmen and vice-chair- 
men of all boards of guardians in England 
and Wales, and the answers to which 
would bring out in detail the real condition 
of all classes of the people in this king- 
dom. He wanted to know whether those 
answers had yet been received, and if they 
had, when they would be laid upon the 
table? 

The Eart of CARLISLE promised to 
make inquiry on the subject. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


en em ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 8, 1850. 


MinutEs.] Pustiic Bitts.—1° Larceny Summary Juris- 
diction; Registrar’s Office, Bankruptcy; Estates Leasing 
(Ireland); Party Processions (Ireland); Charitable 
Trusts. 

3° County Cess (Ireland). 


COLONIAL POLICY. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL* said: I believe 
there are few Members of the House who 
do not consider it expedient that, at this 
early period of the Session, a declaration 
should be made by the Government of the 
general policy it means to pursue with re- 
gard to our colonial affairs. So many state- 
ments have been made on the subject, such 
a variety of views, of interests, so many 
various facts have been put forward, that 
it is, beyond doubt, desirable and necessary 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers should not 
delay to declare what are the opinions they 
entertain as to the great colonial affairs 
committed for the time to their charge, 
and as to what should be the permanent 
colonial policy of this country. In under- 
taking this task, I am appalled by its mag- 


liberate: if your public spirit should in- 
duce you to preserve your colonies, or if 
your wisdom should induce you to amend 
| your policy; or, finally, if an unhappy 
judgment should induce you to abandon 
| your colonies, it is essential to know what 
|it is you would preserve, or amend, or 
abandon. It is a great consolation for me 
to reflect that there are several Members 
| of the House who have applied themselves 
to colonial questions, and who have shown 
great ability and knowledge in that pur- 
suit. I may mention among others, the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Southwark, 
and the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field, who have, in speeches addressed to 
this House, and in printed pamphlets, dis- 
played very considerable talent, and much 
study of this most important subject. 

In considering this question, I will first 
state generally how our present colonial 
empire stands; and as the facts in detail 
must be familiar to most Members of the 
House, I will content myself with the 
merest outline of those facts. Putting 
aside the foundations of those American 
colonies which afterwards separated from 
us, and dealing only with our present colo- 
nies, I will state that our first settlements 
in the West Indies date from the conclu- 
sion of the reign of James I., and the be- 
ginning of the reign of Charles I., that is 
to say, before the beginning of the civil 
war. Islands which had been discovered 
and afterwards abandoned by the Spaniards, 
were at that period found by British navi- 
gators to produce the richest fruits of the 
earth, and to be almost without inhabi- 
tants, the former population having been 
exterminated by Spanish cruelty—proofs 
at once of the bounteous benevolence of 
Providence, and of the barbarous wicked- 
ness of man. During the Protectorate, 
Cromwell had to consider the pretensions, 
enforced with great vigour, of Spain, who 
insisted that not only none of her disco- 
veries on the continent of America, and 
none of its islands, should be occupied by 
our colonists; but, further, that we should 
not carry on trade with any quarter of the 
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New World. It was not to be expected | evidently the system of this country—as 
that Cromwell, with his high notions of | at that time it was the system of all the 
British power and energy, would yield to European countries — to maintain strict 
such pretensions; and, accordingly, an ex- | commercial monopoly in relation to its co- 
pedition was fitted out by him, which, |lonies. By various statutes, to which I 
though it did not attain its immediate ob- | need not further allude, several of which 
ject, effected, as its ultimate result, the | have been very recently under the con- 
conquest of Jamaica. Afterwards, in the | sideration of the House, we took care that 
reign of Charles II., other West India | all the [trade of the colonies should centre 
islands were occupied and colonised. Such, | in this country; that all their productions 
then, was the beginning of our first colo- | should be sent here, and that no other na- 
nial empire. ‘tion should bring those products to this 

At the commencement of the next cen-| country, or carry them abroad. It was 
tury, during the war, Gibraltar fell into | 


conceived that we derived great advantages 
our hands. After the glorious war of 1756, | from this monopoly; and Mr. Dundas, so 


late as 1796, speaking of the colonies, ex- 
| pressed the opinion, that unless the trade 
of our colonies was secured by us with mo- 
| nopoly, they would find a market for their 
goods elsewhere, which would be produc- 
_tive of great loss and detriment to the na- 
' tion. 

But there was another and a most re- 
'markable characteristic attending these 
colonies, and this was, that wherever Eng- 
lishmen have been sent, or have chosen to 
settle, they have carried with them the 
freedom and the institutions of the mother 
country. I will take the liberty of reading 
/some extracts from a patent given to the 
Earl of Carlisle when he went out to be 
| Governor, and I think proprietor, of Barba- 
| does, in 1627, that is to say, in the reign 

of Charles I. :— 


many more islands were added to our do- 
minions, and we, besides, obtained posses- 
sion of Canada, as to the acquisition of 
which, the Marquess de Montcalm, a sa- 
gacious statesman as well as an heroic sol- 
dier, declared that, although it would be a 
loss to France, it would lead to the separa- 
tion of her American provinces from Eng- 
land, and thus compensate to France for 
her loss. 


were far greater than our gains. But, in 


the great revolutionary war which began | 
in 1793, we made further additions, by the | 


naval and military forces of the Crown, 


which were confirmed to us, as cessions, by | 


the peace of 1814-1815. 

I will now enumerate to the House the 
colonial acquisitions made by England in 
the periods respectively between 1600 and 
1700, between 1700 and 1793, and between 


1793 and 1815:—From 1600 to 1700— | 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, Newfoundland, Bermuda, 


Jamaica, Honduras, Bahamas, Barbadoes, | 


Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher’s, | 
Nevis, Virgin Islands, Gambia, St. Helena. | 
From 1700 to 1793—Canada, St. Vincent, | 


Grenada, Tobago, Dominica, Gibraltar, | 


Sierra Leone, forts and settlements on 
Gold Coast, New South Wales. From 
1793 to 1815—St. Lucia, British Guiana, 
Trinidad, Malta, Cape of Good Hope, Van 
Diemen’s Land, Mauritius, Ceylon. I will 
not here state the colonies which have since 
been formed. There will be other oceca- 
sions on which to refer to them in the 
course of the debate. 

I will proceed to explain the general 
principles on which the colonies I have 
enumerated were formed. In the first 
place, the object seems to have been to 
send out settlers from this country, and 
to enable them to colonise these distant 
islands, But, in the next place, it was 


In the unfortunate war with the | 
united provinces of America, our losses | 


“Further know ye, that we, for us, our heirs 
|and successors, have authorised and appointed 
the said James Earl of Carlisle, and his heirs (of 
| whose fidelity, prudence, justice, and wisdom we 

have great confidence) for the good and happy 
| government of the said province, whether for the 
public security of the said province or the private 
utility of every man, to make, erect, and set forth, 
and under his or their signet to publish, such 
laws as_ he, the said Earl of Carlisle, or his heirs, 
with the consent, assent, and approbation of the 
free inhabitants of the said province, or the greater 
part of them, thereunto to be called, and in such 
form as he or they in his or their discretion shall 
think fit and best. 

‘¢ We will also, of our princely grace, for us, our 
heirs, and successors, straightly charge, make, 
and ordain, that the said province be of our alle- 
giance, and that all and every subject and liege 
people of us, our heirs, and successors, brought or 
to be brought, and their children, whether there 
born, or afterwards to be born, become natives 
and subjects of us, our heirs, and successors, and 
be as free as they that were born in England ; and 
so their inheritance within our kingdom of Eng- 
land, or other our dominions, to seek, receive, 
take, hold, buy, and possess, and use and enjoy 
them as his own, and to give, sell, alter, and be- 
queath them at their pleasure ; and also freely, 
quietly, and peaceably, to have and possess all 
the liberties, franchises, and privileges of this 
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kingdom, and them to use and enjoy as liege peo- 
ple of England, whether born, or to be born, 
without impediment, molestation, vexation, in- 
jury, or trouble of us, our heirs, and successors, 
&e.” 


Such were the terms on which the King, 
whose haughty assertion of his preroga- 
tive afterwards brought about the civil war, 
set forth the rights and liberties of those of 
his English subjects who chose to reside 
in the colony of Barbadoes. 

The government of Jamaica, settled by 
Cromwell, was at first a purely military 
government, but in the reign of Charles 
II. it was made likewise a constitutional 
government, having an assembly, and the 
right to levy taxes, and to administer its 
affairs according to the form and on the 
model of the English constitution. It so 
happened that this policy became, not long 
after, matter of question in the King’s 
Council. In the early part of the reign of 
James IT. a question was raised in relation 
to the colony of Barbadoes, and, in fact, 
affecting all the British colonies. Mr. Fox, 
copying Barillon, in relation to that sub- 
ject, writes :— 


“Among the various objections to that no- 
bleman’s (Marquess of Halifax) political princi- 
ples, we find the charge most relied upon for the 
purpose of injuring him in the mind of the king 
was founded on the opinion he had delivered in 
council, in favour of modelling the charters of the 
British Colonies in North America upon the prin- 
ciples of the rights and privileges of Englishmen. 
There was no room to doubt (he was accused of 
saying) that the same laws under which we live in 
England should be established in a country com- 
posed of Englishmen. He even dilated upon this, 
and omitted none of the reasons by which it can 
be proved, that an absolute government is neither 
so happy nor so safe as that which is tempered by 
laws, and which limits the authority of the prince. 
He exaggerated, it was said, the mischief’ of a so- 
vereign power, and declared plainly that he could 
not make up his mind to live under a king who 
should have it in his power to take, when he 
pleased, the money he might have in his pocket.” 


I consider it to be very remarkable when 
we find the nobleman who had advised 
Charles II. to dispense with his Parlia- 
ment, whose knowledge and ability had 
been most useful to that monarch, so tho- 
roughly imbued with the principle that 
Englishmen everywhere else, ought to live 
free as Englishmen at home; that in the 
King’s Council when the question was 
submitted to him whether the population 
of an English colony were to be adjudged 
to live under the arbitrary rule of the So- 
vereign, or under free institutions, he de- 
elared foreibly and unhesitatingly in favour 
of freedom. 
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That this opinion was in conformity with 
the general constitution of these colonies, 
that it was in conformity with the general 
principles of English law, is, I think, 
proved by the opinion of Sir Philip Yorke, 
and another law-officer of the Crown, 
which was quoted by Lord Mansfield in 
the well-known case of the Jamaica pro- 
clamation. The Assembly of Jamaica, 
having entered upon a dispute in relation 
to the 43 per cent duties, it was referred 
to Sir P. Yorke to know ‘‘ what could be 
done if the Assembly should obstinately 
continue to withhold all the usual sup- 
plies?”” They reported, that if Jamaica 
was still to be considered as a conquered 
island, the King had a right to levy taxes 
upon the inhabitants; but if it was to 
be considered in the same light as the 
other colonies, no tax could be imposed 
upon the inhabitants but by an Assem- 
bly of the island, or by an Act of Par- 
liament. I think that opinion is quite 
sufficient with respect to the general law 
on the subject. 

In the case of the island of Grenada, 
that island having been ceded to us by the 
peace of Paris of 1763, the King issued a 
proclamation, by which he gave a council 
and an assembly to the island, with power 
and direction to the governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the council and the re- 
presentatives of the people, to make, con- 
stitute, and ordain laws, statutes, and ordi- 
nances for the good government thereof, 
and to levy such taxes as to the same might 
seem fit. It afterwards became a question 
whether the King had a right to tax the 
people of the island to a certain amount to 
be paid to the Crown, and Lord Mansfield 
then declared, that whatever might have 
been the power of the Crown at the time 
of the acquisition, the proclamation which 
granted to the colonists the rights and pri- 
vileges exercised under the British constitu- 
tion, placed it out of the power of the 
Crown afterwards to make any arbitrary 
assessment. 

What has been the policy since that pe- 
riod? For various reasons, some of which 
I can imagine, but which I will not now 
state, from the peace of 1763 to the peace 
which followed in 1814-1815, though there 
were some acquisitions which appeared at 
that time to be in a similar position with 
the islands to which I have referred, it does 
not seem to have been thought desirable 
to imitate the policy which had been for- 
merly pursued, and therefore, in these ac- 
quisitions, whether under capitulation, oF 
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by an Order in Council, the old Spanish or 
Dutch institutions, or whatever they might 
be, were, for the most part, retained, and 
the government of the various acquisitions 
was not formed on the model of the Eng- 
lish constitution. 

With reference to commercial relations 
and administration, there have lately been 
very great changes adopted deliberately by 
the Government of this country, or rather 
have been going on for many years past. 
In 1786 Mr. Pitt seems to have had for a 
time the belief that the relations between 
our West India colonies and the North 
American States, now become the United 
States of America, could be carried on 
much as they had been when the latter 
were under the dominion of Great Britain ; 
but this policy was not carried into effect ; 
on the contrary, there was an attempt to 
establish the seats of a strict monopoly at 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, with a 
view to the supply of the West India 
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Islands, which created a long contest with 
the United States. At length, measures 
of a far more liberal character were intro- 
duced and carried into effect by Mr. Hus- | 
kisson, with reference to the commerce of | 
our West India colonies. 

Lately we have gone very much further | 
in this direction, By the repeal last year | 
of the navigation laws, I conceive we have | 
entirely put an end to the whole system of | 
commercial monopoly in our colonies. We | 
have plainly declared that, on the one hand, | 
if we require productions similar to those | 
which our colonies produce, we shall be 
ready to take them from other parts of the | 
world; and on the other hand, we have left | 
the colonists free to provide themselves 
with the products of other countries than 
our own, and to impose upon the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain equal duties with 
those imposed on foreign manufactures. It 
is not my purpose to go into the question 
whether this new policy is a right or a 
wrong policy. This, however, is evident, 
that while on the one hand it has produced 
much surprise, and in particular cases dis- 
content, in some of our colonial possessions, | 
on the other hand it has led at home to | 
questions as to how the colonies are to be 
in future managed, and to a question, in | 
some quarters, whether it is desirable to | 


retain our colonial empire at all. I state | 


this latter proposition broadly, though there | 


are various modifications of it in various | 
minds. 

Before we enter upon that point it is ex- | 
pedient to examine what has been the in- 
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crease in several of these colonies, both in 
population and in wealth under our domi- 
nion. I will first take the increase of po- 
pulation, within a very short period, since 
the peace of 1815, in British North Ame- 
rica. The population of British North 
America in 1816 was 462,250; in 1835, 
1,099,904 ; in 1847, 1,866,891. This ac- 
count comprises Upper and Lower Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and I 
am satisfied that at the present moment 
the population of those regions is not less 
than 2,000,000. 
The population in Lower Canada was, in 
1784, 113,000. 
1825, 423,630, being an increase in 41 years of 
310,630. 
1831, 511,922, increase in 6 years, 88,292, or 
20 per cent. 
1844, 690,782, * 
35 per cent. 
1848, 770,900, ” 
11 per cent. 


13 years, 178,860, or 
4 years, 79,218, or 


The population of Upper Canada was, in 
1811, 77,000. 
1825, 158,027, increase of 14 years, 81,027, or 
105 per cent. 
1851, 234,681, is 
48 per cent. 
1842, 486,055, ‘ 
107 per cent. 
1848, 723,292, 
48 per cent. 


6 years, 77,654, 
11 years, 251,374, or 
6 years, 237,237, or 


The population of Upper and Lower 
Canada was in 
1825, 581,657. 
1831, 746,603, increase in 6 years, 164,946, 
or 28 per cent. 
1842-4, 1,176,837, ée 
or 57 per cent. 
1848, 1,493,292, _,, 
or 27 per cent. 
This is the increase in Upper and Lower 
Canada, and its character may be more 
adequately appreciated by a comparison 
with the increase in the population of the 


13 years, 430,234, 
4 years, 316,455, 


|United States, which I will give you at 


the decennial periods in which the regular 
census there is taken. 
The population of the United States 
was, in 
1790, 3,929,827, 
1800, 5,305,925, decennial increase, 35°01 
1810, 7,239,814, 36°45 
1820, 9,654,596, 33°35 
1830, 12,866,020, 33°26 
1840, 17,069,453, 32°67 
As to the imports and exports of Ca- 
nada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
in the last few years, the results are not 
less remarkable :— 


The imports in 1835 amounted to £2,730,082 
1846 4,052,378 


” 84 » 
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The exports in 1845 amounted to £1,929,605 
1846 3,201,992 

Tons. 
1,077,874 
1,461,295 
1,025,527 
1,494,634 


” ” 


The shipping entered inwards in 1835, 
1847, 
in 1835, 
1847, 
This, at all events, shows a most remark- 
able increase both in population and in 
wealth; and if we go to another test of 
wealth—the assessment for local taxation 
in Upper Canada—the result is no less 
remarkable. This has been the annual 
amount and value of all articles assessed 
for local taxation in Upper Canada, under 
the several assessment laws of that por- 
tion of the province :— 
£ 
2,256,874. 
1830, 2,929,269; increase in 5 years, 672,395 
1835, 3,880,994; 
1840, 5,607,426 ; 
1845, 7,778,917; 
1847, 8,567,001 ; 


That entered outwards 


£ 
In 1825, 


= 1,726,432 
2,171,491 
788,084 


” 
” 


in 2 years, 


With respect to another portion of our 
colonies, in which there is an increase of 
population of British descent, the facts are 
scarcely less remarkable. I look now more 
especially to our Australian colonies. In 
1828 they were but two—New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. Their 
population was 53,000, and their exports, 
180,0002. In 1848 the Australian colonies 
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have undergone two very severe trials, the 
very consequence of the great advantages 
which they peculiarly derived from those 
laws of commercial monopoly which this 
country till lately maintained as part of its 
system, and the alteration of which sub- 
jected these colonies—I refer, of course, to 
our West India volonies—to changes which, 
in the view of some parties, involved their 
certain ruin. The great social change 
there from slavery to freedom, however 
much it might be demanded by the rules 
of justice and the precepts of Christianity, 
might well be supposed to lead to a dimi- 
nution of industry in those colonies, and 
more especially of the more irksome and 
painful descriptions of labour. Again, the 
changes which took place in late years— 
first admitting foreign free-labour sugar, 
and then admitting foreign slave-labour 
sugar — exposed these colonies to a very 
severe trial. Yet if the House will attend 
to a few figures, exhibiting the imports 
of sugar, first, from our West India colo- 
|nies, and then generally from the British 
| possessions abroad, they will have much 
| reason to see that the West India colonies 
/have undergone the trial with far more 
success than might have been expected. 
When I speak of the British possessions, 
of course it is to be borne in mind, that, 
had the monopoly been maintained, the 





were six, their population had increased to| West Indies would have had to compete 
350,000, and their exports to no less than | with the Mauritius and the East Indies. 
2,880,0002. This will seem still more re- | Taking these three years, 1815, 1816, 
markable when I state that at the time of | 1817, before any of these changes took 

place, I find that the West Indies fur- 


the separation from this country of our 


North American provinces, the whole ex-/|nished for cousumption in this country an 
ports of those provinces did not exceed in) average of 2,947,824 ewt. of sugar: in 


value 1,000,000/. sterling. In 1836 Port | the three years, 1830, 1831, 1832, before 


Phillip scarcely existed; in 1846 it pos-| emancipation took place, an average of 


sessed 2,000 houses, with a population of 
10,000, assessed at 50,0001., and the whole 
population of the district was 30,000. 
Again, South Australia, which at first, 
owing to some error, got into great pecu- 
niary difficulties, has since made such ex- 
traordinary progress that in the course of 
ten years its population increased to 25,000, 
and the exports rose in value to 300,0001. 
I state these facts to show that with re- | 
ference to a large class of colonies under 
the dominion of this Crown, there has been | 
a marked increase in population and in | 
wealth—to show the value of those rela- 
tions on which so much discussion has 
taken place, the course of which has de-| 
veloped, I must think, in some persons a | 
very superficial knowledge of the subjects. | 





I will now proceed to colonies ees 


3,895,820 ewt. In the three years, 1843, 
1844, 1845, before the great change of 
the sugar duties, 2,645,212 ewt. of sugar: 
and in the three years, 1847, 1848, 1849, 
after both had been in operation, 2,807,667 
ewt. If you compare the first amount 
I read to the House with the last, you will 
see the change has been from 2,947,824 
ewt. to 2,807,667 cwt.—a much less dimi- 
nution of the quantity of sugar consumed 
in this country from the West Indies than, 
I think, any one expected previously to 
the great changes which have been made. 
But if we take the whole amount received 
from the British possessions, the account 
stands thus:—The average quantity of 
sugar imported in the three years from 
1815 was 2,982,608 ewt.; in the three 
years from 1830, 4,004,185 ewt.; in the 
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three years from 1843, 4,327,054 ewt.; 
and in the last three years, 1847, 1848, 
and 1849, no less than 5,058,755 ewt.; 
being an increase of more than 2,000,000 
ewt. over the quantity of sugar from the 
British possessions consumed in this coun- 
try in 1816. Now, considering the severe 
trials the colonies have had to undergo, I 
do say that this is a most satisfactory ac- 
count of the state of the British posses- 
sions, so far as the production of a very 
valuable article is concerned. 

Having shown the increase which has 
taken place in this branch of commerce 
with our colonies since 1815, i come now 
to a question which has been much agi- 
tated, and which has found supporters of 
very considerable ability—-namely, that we 
should no longer think it worth our while 
to maintain our colonial empire. I say, in 
the first place, with regard to this proposal, 
that I consider it to be our bounden duty 
to maintain the colonies which have been 
placed under our own charge. I think we 
cannot get rid of the obligation and respon- 
sibility to govern those colonies for their 
benefit, and I trust we may be the instru- 
ments of improving and civilising those 
portions of the world in which they are 
situated. In the next place, I say that 
there are many reasons why we should 
consider that our colonies form part of the 
strength of the empire. I think that, in 
peace as well as in war, it is a question of 
the utmost importance whether we should 
retain these supports of the imperial au- 
thority of this country, or whether we 
should be deprived of them. 

I would observe, further, that there are 
in some of these colonies native races 
which we have been able, in a certain de- 
gree, to civilise, and which we have brought 
in order and subjection to authority. There 
is now in one of our recent colonies a most 
remarkable race, I mean the population of 
New Zealand, which not many years ago 
was given up to practices the most abhor- 
rent to humanity, but which, from inter- 
course and communication with our coun- 
trymen, appears to be far more capable of 
civilisation than almost any of the savage 
races with which we have come in contact. 
There is also another race, the natives of 
the district of Natal, in Africa, which shows 
every sign of docility and fitness for learn- 
ing the arts of civilised life. There are 
other people, also, who, if they were aban- 
doned by us, would undoubtedly relapse 
into their savage habits, and who would 
probably commence a war of races with the 
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few Europeans who would be left in com- 
mand of them; and we should thus give up 
parts of the world which have been reclaim- 
ed from barbarism to most cruel and deso- 
lating warfare. 

But there are other matters relating to 
the imperial authority, and to the security 
of this country, which cannot be lost sight 
of in considering the value of our colonies. 
Every one will admit the value of that 
commerce which penetrates to every part 
of the globe; and many of those colonies 
give harbours and security to that trade, 
which are most useful in time of peace, but 
are absolutely necessary in time of war. I 
think that the persons who talk about giv- 
ing up the colonies, without much investi- 
gating the subject, do not consider what 
would be the probable result with respect 
to a great number of those colonies. It is 
easy to say, that because the United States 
have formed a prosperous, and civilised, 
and free community, and that because they 
are not only great customers for our goods, 
but also receive our emigrants, other colo- 
nies might take the same course with equal 
advantage. But many of our colonies 
would be wholly unable to do so, not hav- 
ing the means of preserving anything like 
independence or security amidst the savage 
races by which they are surrounded. What, 
then, would they do? If they were aban- 
doned by Great Britain, they would most 
naturally and justly apply to some other 
country for protection. The Cape of Good 
Hope would apply to Holland; the Mauri- 
tius to France; other colonies would apply 
to other States, and they would say, ‘* We 
have been abandoned by those to whom we 
were bound by allegiance; protection is 
now taken from us, and we ask you to be- 
come our protectors, and to receive our al- 
legiance.’” Who can doubt that other 
countries would readily afford the protee- 
tion so asked, and that they would become 
strong on what would be our weakness ? 

Sir, if this scheme is not consistent 
either with our honour or with our policy, 
there are others which have been proposed 
which I think equally objectionable. One 
is, that we should altogether abandon any 
share in the government of our colonies, 
and that we should likewise refuse them 
any means of defence. I think, Sir, that 
such a system would very soon lead to the 
same result as the proposal I have just no- 
ticed. These colonies would say, *‘ If we 
are not to be defended—if we are to re- 
ceive no support from Great Brituin—let 
us look for other protectors; let us ask 
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other States if they will assist us with their 
arms, und protect us against any attacks 
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ment, and their proposal was agreed to by 
this House, that certain rules should be 
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which may be made upon us.” 

Another scheme which has been pro- 
posed is, that a certain description of laws 
adopted by the colonial legislatures should 


laid down for the management of slaves, 
and especially that certain modes of dis- 
cipline and punishment, which the West 
Indian planters deemed necessary for the 


require the assent of the imperial authority, | management of those slaves, but which 
but that, with regard generally to the acts | the people of England considered cruel and 
of the colonial legislatures, no such sanction | barbarous, should not be permitted. After- 
should be requisite; and that a line should | wards, when the slaves became appren- 
be drawn between those laws which require | tices, the laws passed by the Imperial 
the assent of the Crown, and those which Parliament, were strictly carried out; and 
should be enforced without such assent. | there was a constant jealousy on the part 
Now, Sir, I do not believe that it is possi- of the people of this country, which natu- 





ble to draw any such distinction. I think 
we had a strong proof of this in the debates | 
which took place last year with respect to 
a measure which was passed by the House 
of Assembly, by the Legislative Council, 
and by the Governor of Canada. It was, 
asserted in this House that that was a mea- 
sure which ought not to receive the assent 
of the Crown, and that Her Majesty ought 
to reject it, althongh it had been affirmed 
by all the Canadian authorities. The Go- 
vernment, on the other hand, maintained 
that it was a matter of local government, 
and that the will of the colony, expressed 
deliberately by the legislature, ought to 
be affirmed. I do not wish to revive that 
contest. I may say, however, that my | 
opinion is very strong that it was a matter 
for the local authorities to decide; but I 
mention this as an instance of the diffi- | 
culty there would be in drawing a precise | 
line, and to show that any attempt to draw 
such a line would be most likely to raise 
disputes as to whether a particular law 
came within, or stood without, that line. I 
believe that any man acquainted with the 
administration of the colonies, will come to 
the conclusion that it is only in rare cases | 
that the authority of the Crown ought to, 
be interposed; and that, with respect to | 
local affairs, the executive and legislative | 
authorities of the colony are the best 
judges. | 

Upon this subject, however, I may say | 
that there was an interference during many | 
years, which, whether necessary or not, | 
provoked a great deal of irritation in a large 
number of the colonies, but which is now 
entirely removed. I allude to the inter- 
ference of the Imperial Government in 
certain of our colonies, first, with respect | 
to slaves; next, with regard to appren- | 
tices; and, lastly, with respect to the | 
black population when they were first per- | 
mitted to enjoy the blessings of freedom. | 
It was thought by the Executive Govern- | 


| 


rally reached those who had the conduct 
of colonial affairs, lest by means of cer- 
tain laws to prevent depredations, and to 
establish a rural police, those who had 


_been recently emancipated by a great sa- 


crifice on the part of the English people 


should again be brought into a state of 


slavery. It so happened that when I was 
at the Colonial Office these measures of jea- 
lousy and restriction on the part of the 
Government of this country were still 
going on; and Lord Metcalfe, who, in every 
part of the world in which he served his 
country showed his good sense and capa- 
city, wrote to me, and said in substance, 
** You need no longer be in any fear with 
respect to the labourers of Jamaica, be- 
cause, so far from its being a case of la- 
bourers looking for employment, the fact 
is that the employers are endeavouring at 
very great pains and expense to entice the 
labourers to work.’’ These measures of 
precaution, and these symptoms of jea- 
lousy, soon afterwards ceased; and al- 
though interference continued for a con- 


siderable time, I believe that there exists 


no longer any dissension on this head be- 
tween the Government at home and the 
colonial legislatures. 

Returning again to consider this subject, 
I think it is absolutely necessary that the 
Government and the House should deter- 
mine and declare what are the principles 
upon which they will hereafter proceed. 
If, as I firmly believe, it is our duty to 


|maintain our great and valuable colonial 
empire, let us see that those principles are 


sound which we adopt in our colonial ad- 
ministration; let us see that they are 
likely to conduce to the credit of this 
country, and to contribute to the happiness 
and prosperity of our colonies. 

With regard to our commercial policy, 
I have already said that the whole system 
of monopoly is swept away. What we 
have in future to provide for is, that there 
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shall be no duties of monopoly in favour| Now, I will take these colonies in the 
of one nation, and against another, and order in which the association has men- 
that there shall be no duties so high as to tioned them, and I will state what has 
be prohibitory against the produce and been and is the policy of the present Go- 
manufactures of this country. I think we | vernment with regard to them. Of the 
have a right to ask this in return for the | North American colonies I will take, in 
protection which we afford to the colonies. | the first place, Canada. 

I now come to the question, as to the | Up to 1828 there were very grave dis- 
mode of governing our colonies. I think sensions between the Ministers of the 
that, as a general rule, we cannot do Crown in this country and the Canadian 
better than refer to those maxims of policy people. The Government of this country 
by which our ancestors were guided upon thought themselves justified in applying 
this subject. It appears to me, that in | the taxes of Canada without the authority 
providing that wherever Englishmen went, | or consent of the inhabitants of the colony. 
they should enjoy English freedom, and Mr. Huskisson proposed an inquiry into 
have English institutions, they acted justly that subject. Parliament, for a long time, 
and wisely. They adopted a course which | turned its attention to the matter. Com- 
was calculated to promote a harmonious | missions were sent out; Committees were 
feeling between the mother country and | appointed; but, in the end, an insurrection 
the colonies, and which enabled those who | broke out in Canada, and blood was shed 
went out to these distant possessions to | both in the Upper and Lower Provinces. 
sow the seeds of communities of which |The Government of which I was a Member 
England may always be proud. | thought it necessary, for a time, to sus- 

Well, Sir, let us see how we stand on_ pend the constitution of the colony. We 
this subject. I have here a declaration afterwards proposed the union of the two 
with regard to our colonial policy, signed | provinces, and also to give the colony am- 
by a number of Gentlemen, comprising, I | ple powers of legislation. In establishing 
think some twelve or fourteen Members of , that kind of government in so important 
this House, and some three or four Peers, | a province, a question arose which, I trust, 


Policy. 


Members of the other House of Parlia. | has been solved to the satisfaction of the 


ment. I think the course taken by these 
Gentlemen, of forming themselves into an 
association, and corresponding with the co- 
lonies, is a measure of very dubious policy. 
I conceive that, in their character of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, or of the 
House of Lords, they might fairly declare 
what were their views and opinions, and 
that they might call upon the Government 
either to agree to, or to show reasons for 
dissenting from, the policy they recom- 
mended. If they had done that, I cer- 
tainly should have made no complaint of 
their proceedings, nor do I now wish to 
enter further into that subject. I observe 
that with regard to general principles, 
having expressed sentiments not very dif- 
ferent from those I have just stated, they 
proceed to say— 


_ “The council are therefore of opinion, that it 
is right and expedient to delegate to all the 
British colonies, whose population has been 
mainly formed, or is being still augmented by 
emigration from this country, full authority to ad- 
minister their own affairs. That the colonies 
which are at present entitled to self-government, 
are the North American colonies, the South 
African colonies, the Australian colonies, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand. To these 
colonies the council have determined to limit their 
operations in the first instance.” 


people of Canada, although it is one which 
| could not be solved in the same manner in 
la province of less importance, and of less 
extensive population. The popular party 
in Canada, proposed that they should have 
what they called responsible government 
—that is to say, that not only should there 
| bea legislature freely elected, but that in- 
| stead of what had become the custom, that 
the Ministry should be named by the Go- 
vernor General totally irrespective of the 
prevailing opinions of the Legislature, they 
should be taken from that party in the 
Assembly which was supported by a majo- 
rity. That plan was adopted. During the 
time that Lord Glenelg held the Colonial 
Secretaryship, Mr. Baldwin, who I believe 
is now in office in Canada, came to this 
country. Lord Glenelg informed me that, 
for particular reasons, he could not see Mr. 
Baldin, but he wished me to see him, and 
to hear his statement. I met Mr. Bald- 
win. My opinion when I met him was, 
that I should very widely disagree with 
him, and his opinion probably was that he 
would very widely differ from me; but, 
after a long conversation, and mutual ex- 
planations, we came to a result which was 
one of nearly entire agreement with respect 
to the government of Canada. That go- 
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vernment has been conducted of late years 
in conformity with what Her Majesty’s 
Ministers believe to be the opinion of the 
people of Canada. When Lord Elgin saw 
that the Ministry he had found in office 
had narrow majorities in the Assembly, he 
proposed either that they should continue 
in office until they were obstructed by ad- 
verse votes, or that they should dissolve 
the Assembly. They preferred to dissolve 
the Assembly. The new Assembly which 
was returned gave a great majority to their 
adversaries, and Lord Elgin placed their 
adversaries in office. I do not think that 
it would be possible to carry out more 
fairly, or more fully, the principle of allow- 
ing the province to manage its own affairs. 

I have, however, seen bitter complaints 
on this subject; and I have seen that some 
persons have even gone the length of pro- 
posing that, instead of remaining subject 
to Her Majesty, the province of Canada 
should be annexed to the United States. 
To that proposal, of course, the Crown 
could give nothing but a decided negative; 
and I trust, although such a suggestion 
has been made, that, from the characters 
of several of the gentlemen who are mem- 
bers of the Association, it is not their in- 
tention to push their project of joining a 
neighbouring State to the ultimate result 
of endeavouring by force of arms to effect 
a separation from Great Britain; but that, 
knowing the determined will of the Sove- 
reign of this country, and of Her advisers, 
not to permit that project to be carried 
into effect, they will acquiesce in the de- 
cision of the Crown. I wonder, at the 
same time, that any persons who profess 
loyalty to the Sovereign should have en- 
tertained a project which, if unfortunately 
any international difference occurred be- 
tween this country and the United States 
of America, might have placed them in a 
position of raising their arms against Bri- 
tish authority, and of fighting against the 
British flag. Such, then, is the condition 
of Canada. If the present Ministry in 
Canada are sustained by popular opinion 
— and] believe the late elections that have 
taken place in the recess in Canada rather 
show that they will be—if they are sus- 
tained by public opinion, and by the As- 
sembly, they will remain in office; if, on 
the contrary, the opinion of the province 
shall be adverse to them, the Governor 
General will take other advisers, and he 
will act strictly according to the rule that 
has been adopted here. 

With respect, likewise, to Nova Scotia 
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and New Brunswick, no very long time 
ago the Executive Council was the same 
body as the Legislative Council, and there 
was no separate Legislative Council; but 
—I think it was when Lord Glenelg held 
the seals of office—a change was made, 
and the councillors have been chosen, if 
not from a particular party, in such a man- 
ner as to conciliate the opinion of the pro- 
vince, and to command the support of a 
majority of the Legislature in Nova Scotia 
and for New Brunswick. We have not 
heard of late years of those unhappy dis. 
sensions which used to prevail when the 
Executive Councillors of the Government 
found themselves in a small minority in the 
Assembly. With respect then to Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, the prin- 
ciple which this Association wishes to have 
carried into execution has been carried in- 
to execution; and I should say that the 
consequence has been, and must be, that 
there have been far fewer questions brought 
before the Secretary of State than there 
used to be. In regard to many questions 
of official conduct or misconduct, with re- 
gard to many local affairs in which it could 
be nothing but a difficulty and embarrass- 
ment for the Colonial Secretary to be called 
upon to decide, he is not obliged to saya 
word; they are settled in the province; the 
Governor informing him of the facts, if he 
thinks they are of importance. The go- 
vernment is carried on therefore with less 
resort to this country than used to be the 
case. 

I will now advert to the South African 
colonies. The chief of these is the Cape 
of Good Hope. With respect to the Cape 
of Good Hope, there has been, of late 
years, a discussion with regard to the in- 
troduction of representative government. 
Lord Stanley had that question under his 
consideration ; and without at all refusing 
the introduction of representative govern- 
ment, he pointed out many difficulties 
which had to be considered before the de- 
cision was ultimately come to. Those dif- 
ficulties, and indeed every topie connected 
with the subject, have been discussed in 
the Cape by the Governor and his advisers, 
by the Colonial Secretary, the Chief Jus- 
tice, and others, who are fully competent 
to form an opinion from their general 
knowledge of the principles of the Govern- 
ment, and likewise from their local know- 
ledge of the interests of the colony; and 
the result is, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have come to the decision that repre- 
sentative institutions shall be introduced 
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at the Cape. With respect to the repre- | principle of having a council and assembly, 
sentative assembly, they have adopted a as hitherto, in imitation of the Government 
franchise, into the particulars of which I | of this country, has been usually the form 
shall not now enter, for the papers are in | most palatable and popular in our colonies; 
the hands of Members, enabling them to | but it is proposed that there should be but 
judge of the proposal; a representative one council, a council of which two-thirds 
assembly will be chosen by persons having | shall be formed of representatives elected 
a certain amount of property, and qualified by the people, and one-third named by the 


in the manner which has been specified. 
But a question arose as to the formation 
of what is called in other colonies the 
legislative council; and, upon the whole, 
Her Majesty’s Government came to the 


opinion, that, instead of imitating the con- | 


stitution of Jamaica, or that of Canada, it 
would be advisable to introduce into the 
Cape of Good Hope a council which should 
be elective, but elected by persons having 
a considerably higher qualification than 
that of the electors of the representative 
assembly. These, it was considered, might 


be persons who had been named by the | 


Crown as persons of weight and influence, 
as magistrates and others, or persons who 
had been selected by municipal councils as 
persons entitled to the highest offices which 


they could confer. It is proposed that the | 


representative assembly should have a du- 
ration of five years, and the legislative 
council a duration of ten years, but half to 
resign their seats at the expiration of five 
years. Something like a constitution of 
this kind, though differing in some very 
remarkable particulars, is now in operation 
in Belgium, where, instead of having a 
hereditary council, there is an’ elective 
council, which, I think, has a duration of 
eight years, half being elected at the ex- 
piration of every four years. Of course 
this experiment is new, and it would be 
presumptuous to say that it will entirely 
succeed; but the Order in Council having 
been passed for the purpose of its intro- 
duction, that Order, and the instructions 


founded thereupon, will be sent out to the , 


Cape; and any amendments with regard 
to the details which have been settled here 
may be considered at the Cape before the 
measure obtains a final sanction. 

Sir, the next colonies to which these 
gentlemen refer, are the Australian co- 
lonies, Van Diemen’s Land, and New 
Zealand. 

Now, with regard to Australia, the Bill 


| Governor. The reason for adopting this 
proposal is, that after a great deal of delix 
_ beration, that plan was adopted somie.years 
‘ago, and, I think, was finally enaéted by 
| Parliament in 1842. Since that time, the 
scheme has been found so far acceptable 
to the people of New South Wales, that 
upon the whole, so far as we could ascer- 
tain their sentiments, they appear to pre- 
fer that form of popular government to 
that which is more in analogy with the 
Government of this country.  [** Hear, 
hear!” and ‘*No!”’}] Well, for my part, 
I can only say that we have been anxious 
to adopt that form which was the most 
agreeable to the views of the colony, and 
that, if in New South Wales there had 
been a clear and prevalent opinion that it 
was advisable to leave their present con- 
stitution, and to adopt the form of council 
and assembly, the Government would have 
been quite ready to take that course, and 
that the Committee of the Council, to which 
this question was referred, would have pro- 
posed that constitution. 
| Ishould say, speaking upon that subject, 
with regard to these questions of colonial 
government, that upon all the great princi- 
ples of government, and which are to decide 
with respect to the welfare of the colony for 
a considerable time to come, as well as with 
regard to questions in which there is any 
peculiar difficulty, my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies consi- 
dered it advisable to refer these questions 
toa Committee of Privy Council, on which 
my Lord Campbell, Sir Edward Ryan, and 
my right hon. Friend near me, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, have con- 
stantly sat, and given their mature atten- 
_ tion to the subject. I believe that that is a 
very advisable plan, and that it enables the 
| Secretary of State to discuss with others 
_the various reasons for the propositions 
| that may be made, and ultimately to come 
_ to a better decision than if he had to decide 


which I have to ask that the Chairman alone upon questions of this order. But, 
should obtain leave to bring in, will pro-| when we propose that this shall be the 
pose legislation by Parliament upon that form of government for New South Wales, 
subject. The measure which I propose,|I should add that we propose likewise to 
and which is nearly the same as one that, give the colony the power of altering their 
Was proposed last year, goes not on the — constitution in that respect, and that 
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if it should be their opinion that they had 
better resort to a government by legislative 
council and assembly, there would be no 
objection on the part of the Crown to the 
adoption of that course. 

With respect to other matters, there is 
a change, though not a very considerable 
change, in the Bill as it was first proposed 
last year; for we then proposed that the 
customs’ duties which now prevail in New 
South Wales should be enacted by Parlia- 
ment for the whole of the Australian co- 
lonies, and should be binding till they were 
altered by the proper authorities. We have 
thought that although it is a most desi- 
rable object that the customs’ duties should 
not vary in the different Australian colo- 
nies, it is not advisable to enact that uni- 
formity by authority of Parliament, but 
that it is better to leave them to settle for 
themselves whether they will not adopt a 
similar tariff for all the various parts of 
Australia. 

We propose that the Port Phillip district 
shall be separated from New South Wales, 
and that it should likewise have its council; 
and that there should likewise be intro- 
duced in Van Diemen’s Land, where it has 
not existed before, a popular element into 
the Legislative Council, forming that coun- 
cil upon the same principle as the others, 
and that in South Australia there should 
be a similar body. 

We propose, likewise, that on the pro- 
position of two of these colonies there 
should be an assembly of these different 
Australian councils, that they should have 
the power of framing the same tariff for 
all, and that they should have various other 
powers which we think might be found 
useful, to pervade the whole of these colo- 
nies. To that body, likewise, we propose 
to refer the power of dealing with that 
question, which is so important to our Aus- 
tralian colonies—the price of the waste 
lands. After many arrangements upon 
that subject, Parliament enacted, in 1842, 
that 20s. an acre should be the price fixed 
for waste lands in New South Wales and 
the Australian colonies, and that that 
price should not be capable of alteration. 
It appears to us that it would be a great 
mischief that that price should be altered 
in one of those colonies, and remain the 
same in the others; that there should be a 
bidding by one colony against another for 
the purpose of procuring immigrants, very 
much depreciating the value of waste lands, 
and we therefore propose that if an altera- 
tion should be made, it should be an 
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alteration that should extend to the 
whole. 

I do not know that I need enter further 
into the description of this Bill, because the 
Bill itself was in the hands of Members at 
the end of last Session; as Ihave said, 
there are no great alterations from what 
was then proposed, and in a few days [ 
trust Members will again have the Bill in 
their hands, and they can canvass its con- 
tents. But I have stated enough to show 
that both in the North American colonies 
and in the Australian it is our disposition 
to introduce representative institutions, give 
full scope to the will of the people of those 
colonies, and thereby enable them to work 
their way to their own prosperity far better 
than if they were controlled and regulated 
by any ordinances that went from this 
country. 

With respect to New Zealand, we began 
very soon, in 1846, showing at least a dis- 
position for representative institutions ; 
showing, perhaps, too much haste in the 
manner in which we adopted them; but we 
began by enacting a Bill for the purpose of 
introducing representative institutions in 
New Zealand. The very able Governor of 
that colony pointed out the difference which 
exists between the native race of New Zea. 
land and any of those native races with 
which the British people had hitherto had 
to deal, whether in North America, whe- 
ther at the Cape of Good Hope, or whether 
in New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land. 
He pointed out their capacity for civilisa- 
tion; he pointed out how ill they would 
brook the interference and government of 
a small number of persons of the English 
race, who should have the sole legislative 
authority over them. His objections, when 
they reached this country, were felt by my 
noble Friend and by the Government to be 
founded in reason—founded in his know- 
ledge of the people among whom he dwelt, 
and whom he was commissioned to govern; 
and we therefore proposed to suspend that 
constitution. The Governor now writes 
that he has introduced a Legislative Coun- 
cil in the southern part of New Zealand; 
he writes also that it is his opinion that at 
the expiration of the term fixed by Parlia- 
ment, representative institutions can safely 
and usefully be introduced into New Zea- 
land. Therefore, believing his opinion to 
be well founded, we propose only to wait 
for any further representations from him 
as to any alterations that should be made 
in the Act which passed with respect to 
New Zealand; and with regard to time, to 
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introduce those alterations, that the con-|I did not make any alteration when I was 
stitution may be put into operation at the | Secretary of State, seeing that the change 
time which has been already fixed by Par- | from slavery to freedom had lately taken 


liament. 

I believe I have now gone through all 
the colonies for which the gentlemen of 
this Association, who are called ‘ The 
Council,’ think it necessary to claim free 
institutions. They say— 

“They abstain for the present from offering 
any opinion as to the government of those depen- 


dencies in which the mass of the population is | 


composed of the coloured races, such as the West 
India Islands, Mauritius, and Ceylon; and they 
consider that military stations, such as Malta, 
Gibraltar, &c., ought not to be considered colo- 
nies, and need not necessarily be governed as 
such.” 


place, but that I begged his instant atten- 
tion to the subject, and that he would in- 
form me whether he did not think the 
constitution might be amended — and, 
above all, that there should be a wider 
basis for the financial council of the island. 
I will not detain the House with references 
to the College of Kriegen Combined Court, 
the Court of Financial Representatives, or 
other bodies, but will only say that I re- 
ceived a very able letter from Governor 
Barkly upon the subject, and that, so far 
as the extension of the franchise is con- 
/cerned, he proposed that there should be 





Now, I must say, whatever may be the | an extension, and he carried a measure for 
justice of the opinions contained in the| that purpose. New elections have taken 
former part of their representations, that place, and, though the electors have not 
they show great moderation in the views | been so numerous as it is expected they 
they thus express. I will, however, state, | will be hereafter, there was a much greater 
with regard to some of the West India Is-| body of electors than has ever been the 
lands, and some other colonies, what has | case before. 
been done, and is proposed to be done. A question has been raised with regard 
With regard to those colonies which I to the salary of the Governor of Guiana; 
mentioned in the commencement of what and this, I think, is an instance how diffi- 
I addressed to the House—Barbadoes, and | cult it is for gentlemen to carry into effect 
Jamaica, and the older West Indian colo- | the principle they are quite ready to assert, 


nies—they have for a long time enjoyed a namely, that the colonies ought to be al- 
government by Council and Assembly; and | lowed to manage their own affairs, and 


although such institutions led from time to that without a clear and absolute necessity 
time to differences between the Governor | we ought not to interfere in that manage- 
and the Assembly, I do not think with re-/ ment. The salary of the Governor is 
gard to them there is likely to be any per- | 5,000. a year; it is a question with the 
manent disagreement or any evil result. | colony whether it ought to be continued at 
It is evident, with regard to Jamaica, for| the same amount. The Government has 
instance, although the Assembly was lately | said it is for them to dispose of that ques- 
disposed to press an immediate reduction | tion. Many might say—if I were an in- 
in the Judges’ salaries, which we could not ; habitant of the colony I should be disposed 
think to be just, yet that the very reason- | to say—that, having a considerable expen- 
able opposition made in the Council, and diture, it is far better to give a sufficient 


the able speech of the Chief Justice, have 
produced a great effect in that island; and 
it does not appear that they will press any 
great reductions but those they can make 
with justice. I believe the reduction al- 
ready made will amount to about 70,000I. 
on the expenditure of the island. 

With regard to another colony, with re- 
spect to which there has been an examina- 
tion by a Select Committee of this House 
—with regard to British Guiana—when 
Mr. Barkly was about to proceed to take 
the government of that island, I begged 
to see him; I told him that from my im- 
pression, both at the time I was at the Co- 
lonial Office and since, I thought that the 
government of the colony was placed in 
the hands of a species of oligarchy; that 


| salary; that they are more likely to obtain 
men to undertake the affairs of the colony 
who are competent for the task, by giving 
a large and liberal salary, than if they 
make a narrow limit to the amount; others 
might say that the salary is excessive, and 
ought to be considerably reduced. But 
this I think is clear, that as it is an ex- 
penditure from the funds of British Guiana, 
it is for the representatives of British 
Guiana, and not for the House of Com- 
mons, to prescribe the amount of that 
salary. Yet, though that is the case, I 
hear gentlemen who are entirely for leaving 
colonies to manage their own affairs, de- 
clare that whether the representatives of 
the colony wish it or not, there ought to 
be a certain amount fixed according to 
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their own notion of what may be proper | 
for the Governor. 

With regard to other changes in the 
colony of British Guiana, although Mr. 
Barkly is of opinion that in time other 
changes might be introduced, I do not be- 
lieve that he intends immediately to pro- 
pose them. He thinks the changes ought 
to be gradual—that with a population that 
not long ago were slaves, and among whom 
there is often considerable excitement, it is 
advisable gradually to alter institutions, 
and introduce more freedom. 

With regard to Trinidad, Lord Harris, 
the Governor, writes word that there are 
no less than seven races constituting the 
inhabitants of that colony; and that though, 
for his own part, he thinks it would be dif- 
ficult to have any general popular repre- 
sentation, yet he thinks, and justly thinks, 
that to say because the people may be unfit 
for popular institutions at present, and you 
decide not to introduce them—you would, 
therefore, not take a step in advance, would 
be to interpose a continual bar to their ob- 
taining them. He, therefore, proposes 
there should be a municipal council at the 
seat of government, and that they should 
be elective. He considers there would be 
advantages derived from the formation of 
such a council, and gives various reasons 
which I need not mention, why it would | 
not be expedient to go farther at present. 

With respect to the Mauritius, Sir G. 
Anderson thinks there should be a munici- 
pality appointed, which should be elective. 

With respect to Malta, again, the pre- 
sent Governor has done what many per- | 
sons would have thought unadvisable in 
Malta—but which does not appear to have 
been so—namely, he has introduced some 
elective members into the Council. As 
for the other colonies, I need not go into | 
any question of free institutions for them. | 
I do not think there is a single one which | 
ean be mentioned beyond those I have | 
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persons to assist them with respect to re- 
ligious instruction. 

Now the plan of transportation must be 
considered altogether as one which concerns 
the Parliament of this country, as far as 
legislation is concerned—as one which con- 
cerns the Home Secretary far more than 
the Secretary for the Colonies, so far as 
administration is concerned. So far as m 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Colonies 
is concerned, he would, I am sure, be well 
satisfied if he were told there should be no 


|more convicts sent to the colonies, and 


that transportation was abolished; but in- 
asmuch as Parliament has decided —and 
decided more than once—that transporta- 
tion is to continue, it is for him to endea- 
vour that that transportation should take 
place in a manner least injurious to the 
colonies. That it is the wish of the Par- 
liament and the country to continue this 
system, I think I am entitled to say, be- 
cause having no great leaning to transpor- 
tation, and not much approving of the pun- 
ishment, when I attempted, about 1840, 
to diminish the number of convicts sent 
abroad, a resolution was passed by this 
Ilouse affirming that so large a number of 
convicts should not be kept in this country. 
I say further it is the wish of Parliament, 
because when the two Secretaries of State 
gave their opinion in writing with respect 


| to the diminution of transportation, a Com- 


mittee was appointed in the other House of 
Parliament, and various Judges of the land 


'were heard in support of the system of 


transportation as being necessary for the 
due execution of the criminal law of the 
country. Now, if this be the case, until 
that view be altered, the Colonial Secre- 
tary must endeavour to carry that system 
of transportation into effect in the manner 
which may enable the colonies to derive as 
much advantage, with as little injury as 
possible. 

When I held the seals of the Colonial 


named which should at present have any | Office, I became acquainted with the mis- 
representative institutions. | chief transportation has done in New South 

I come, therefore, Sir, to another ques- | Wales; and I advised Her Majesty accord- 
tion—a question of very considerable im- | ingly, and obtained an Order in Council to 
portance as refering to the colonies, but | put a stop to transportation; and there is 
which is not in itself solely and strictly | no act of mine, while | was in the Colonial 
colonial. I mean the question of transpor- | Office, to which I look with greater satis- 
tation. It was decided in 1786, to found | faction than having done so. I believe 
a penal colony in New South Wales; and | that the change which has taken place in 
measures were taken for that purpose, and | the character of New South Wales—that 
a certain number of convicts were sent out | the altering it from a colony of which one- 
to a place where there was no other popu- | half the inhabitants were convicts, and no 
lation. There were no free settlers with | inconsiderable portion of the other half 
them, and hardly a sufficient number of | were ‘ emancipees,”’ as they were called, 
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or persons who had been transported, toa|has arisen a most unfortunate state of 
colony of free people, was of the greatest | things there. The order, authorising trans- 
advantage to the province. I believe there | portation to the Cape, has been rescinded 
are at present in New South Wales 200,000 | by the Queen in Council ; instructions have 
inhabitants, and only 6,000 of them are | been sent out for the ship to proceed to 
convicts. Whatever number of convicts! Van Diemen’s Land, and all sources of 
may be introduced in future, if the inhabi- | apprehension and opposition will, I trust, 
tants wish it, it is evident the whole cha- cease in the removal of all grounds for 
racter of the community has been so changed | them. 
that it has become a free community, and| I do not wish, of course, to enter into 
has taken its place among the free colonies | any discussion with respect to the merits of 
of this country. | that opposition—I wish, indeed, to touch 
But when I made the change I had in | as little matter of a personal nature as pos- 
view to diminish very considerably the | sible, and neither to take credit to the Go- 
total number of convicts. That change, | vernment, nor to evade censure, for what 
owing partly to the disposition of Parlia- they have done, only stating what has 
ment, and partly to the Government which | already taken place, and so much of past 
succeeded us, did not take place. A large transactions as may enable the House to 
number of convicts were accordingly sent see what course they have followed, and 
to Van Diemen’s Land. The noble Lord | what will be the future policy of the Go- 
at the head of the Colonial Department in | vernment. 
the Government which succeeded us, found,| With respect to the future management 
however, that too many convicts were in- of transportation, it is a subject not without 
troduced into that colony, and proposed to considerable difficulty. The legislature of 
suspend transportation to Van Diemen’s | New South Wales has already intimated 
Land; a measure which was carried into its desire not to accept any more convicts, 
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effect by the present Government. | 
The present Government, on coming in- 
to office, proposed various alterations with | 


respect to the system of transportation, 
and proposed, likewise, that in cases where 
colonies were willing to accept of a small 
number of convicts, they should be sent to 
those colonies; it being always understood 
that convicts should not be forced on them , 


against their will. 

It happened that, among the causes of 
pressure which arose out of the famine in | 
Ireland, there sprung up a very great pres- 
sure from the large number of persons sen- 
tenced to transportation, the crowded state | 
of the gaols, and the mortality taking place 
in consequence in these gaols. My noble | 
Friend the Secretary of State for the | 
Colonial Department, on those representa- | 
tions reaching him, thought he would be | 
justified in sending 300 of those persons | 
who had committed crimes owing to the | 
pressure of the famine, and had been sen- 


tenced to transportation, from the Bermu- | 


das to the Cape of Good Hope, and that if 
he did so they would be received by the 
inhabitants. It appears that a feeling— 
and a feeling I highly commend in itself— 
4 feeling of fear and apprehension that the 
colony might be made a penal settlement 
—founded on what I think exaggerated 
apprehensions with respect to the intro- 
duction of these 300 convicts—sprung up 


at the Cape of Good Hope, and that there 





While, at the same time, when a ship laden 
with convicts—[Mr. Hawes: Two ships, | 
—or, as my hon. Friend near me informs 
me, when two ships laden with convicts 
arrived there, the services of those con- 
victs were immediately in demand—and, 
indeed, they were hired more easily than 
the free emigrants. But it must be ex- 
pected that there will, more and more, 


‘arise among the settled colonies an aver- 


sion to transported convicts; and this 
House will, I am persuaded, have to con- 


‘sider, before long, whether an alteration 


shall not be made with respect to the pun- 
ishment of transportation as regards some 
classes of offences not of the gravest char- 
acter. 

That question, however, does not imme- 
diately press on us. There is another 
question of the very greatest consequence, 
and which some persons, indeed, have re- 
garded as the main point to be considered 
with respect to the colonies. I mean the 
question of emigration. Now, with regard 
to this subject, there are two modes in 
which emigration can be carried on, and 
two modes in which it can be carried on 
beneficially. The first is where labourers, 
whose labour is valuable in certain States 
and colonies, go out in numbers to those 
States and colonies, and fill up, as it were, 
the interstices of society—whose labour is 
much in demand, and who, from being in 
this country persons on the brink of desti- 
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tution, and scarcely obtaining any employ- 
ment, though ready to give their toil for 
the smallest pittance, obtain high wages 
and ample subsistence in other countries. 
Of emigration of this kind there has been 
a very great mass directed to the United 
States and the British North American 
colonies. 

There is the second kind of emigration, 
which is formed of different classes of the 
people, for the purpose of founding new 
colonies in places where English and Euro- 
pean society does not already exist. Of this 
kind, likewise, there has been a very con- 
siderable amount going on from thiscountry. 

As regards emigration of the first kind, 
I have here some accounts which have 
been furnished to me by Mr. Murdoch, 
who is now at the head of the Emigration 
Board, and it appears from them that the 
total emigration from these kingdoms for 
the last three years was 796,354 persons ; 
giving an average of 265,450 per annum. 
Now, I beg the House to consider how 
very large this emigration is. It is within 
40,000 or 50,000 of what has been com- 
puted as the whole annual increase of thé 
population of this country; and though it 
has been, no doubt, magnified in one or 
two of those years by the famine which 
took place in Ireland, yet I consider that 
as regards this first sort of emigration— 
namely, that which consists of labourers, 
and principally going to the United States 
and British North America — it is an emi- 
gration which we may look to see continue 
for many years. I believe that the means 
which the labouring classes have found for 
themselves, of transmitting money home to 
their relations and friends, to enable them 
to emigrate, when they have obtained a 
sufficient sum from their wages, is likely .to 
continue, and to furnish the means of a 
great expenditure for the purposes of emi- 
gration. 

I do not believe that the time will 
speedily arrive when there will be no great 
demands for labour in the United States 
and British North America. The diffi- 
culty which existed hitherto was that of 
finding means of transportation, and of 
enabling persons almost destitute here, 
and obtaining no demand for their labour, 
to get a position in other countries, where 
they could obtain that demand. 

I do not believe that any Government 
scheme could have been so extensive as to 
effect that purpose; nor do I believe, that, 
if it had been so extensive, it would have 
effected the purpose in the same way as 
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this voluntary emigration. In the first 
place, if’ you laid out a hundred, or two 
or three hundred thousand pounds for 
that object, it would, no doubt, have been 
a very large sum; but I believe the sum 
which has been expended for the purpose, 
in the way I have mentioned, in one year, 
has been no less than 1,500,000/. ster- 
ling. Now, I believe, if you had laid out 
1,500,000/., you would have found every 
species of abuse; you would have carried 
many persons from this country with false 
characters, and they would have been 
found such a curse by the United States 
and by our own provinces, that these coun- 
tries would soon have put a stop to it, and 
have said—‘‘ Don’t send to us the idle, 
the halt, and the crippled—the mere dregs 
of your population. If such is the charae- 
ter of your emigration, we must interfere 
and check it.’’ That, I believe, would 
have been the consequence of any great 
plan of emigration carried on by the Go- 
vernment. 

I do not mean to say that in some cases, 
and under some particular circumstances, 
assistance should not be given by the Go- 
vernment, but what I say is this—that 
seeing the people have found out for them- 
selves that by transmitting small sums of 
money they are able to bring over their 
wives, relations, and children to countries 
where their labour is of value, that it is bet 
ter not to interfere by a Government plan, 
which beside being a burthen on this coun- 
try, from the sum taken from the taxes, 
would be in other respects a positive evil. 

There is another species of emigration; 
and it is that which is sent out to our 
Australian colonies. It is an emigration 
of the second description to which I have 
alluded, and which goes very much to 
found new settlements, or to increase the 
new settlements lately established there. 
It appears that in 1848 and 1849 emigra- 
tion of this kind furnished 39,000 persons, 
or rather more than 19,000 a year. In 
New Zealand also there has been a project 
started for forming a new settlement, called 
the Canterbury Settlement. There are, 
however, already more than 12,000 Euro- 
peans in New Zealand, and I feel no 
doubt that there will be in a very few years 
a large emigration to that colony, and that 
New Zealand will be one of the most flou- 
rishing of our dependencies. I think, 
therefore, that as regards emigration ge 
nerally speaking, and with, as I said, & 
reserve as to any particular measure and 
particular districts, we may look with sa 
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tisfaction to the present state of this ques- 
tion, and that we may consider one of the 
great wants of this country—that of finding 
a vent for the increasing population—will 
be fully satisfied, without at the same time 
doing that of which I was apprehensive, 
and sending out people to colonies where 
their labour is not in demand, and where 
their condition would be still worse than it 
was in the country from which they came. 

I have now stated the principal points, 
and indeed nearly the whole, of the ques- 
tion, of which I wished to put the House 
in possession with respect to colonial go- 
vernment. I have not attempted to do 
more than to give leading facts with re- 
gard to many important questions, each of 
which might furnish matter of discussion 
for a night’s debate. I thought it might 
be useful for the House to have, however 
imperfectly, a sketch of the general state 
of the colonies and of the propositions we 
are about to ask you to agree to, as well 
as the measures already carried into effect. 

The whole result of what I have to say 
is, that in the first place, whatever discon- 
tent—and, in some places, well-founded 
discontent, it must be owned—has arisen 
from a transition painful to the colonists, 
from a system of monopoly, as regards the 
colonies, to a system of free trade, we 
ought not to attempt to go back, in any 
respect, from that decision, but that you 
shall trade with your colonies on the prin- 
ciple that you are at liberty to obtain pro- 
ductions from other countries where they 
may be produced better or cheaper than 
in the colonies, and that the colonies 
should be at liberty to trade with all parts 
of the world in the manner which may 
seem to them most advantageous. That, 
I say, must in future be a cardinal point 
in our policy. 

The next point, I think, is, that in con- 
formity with the policy on which you have 
governed your British North American 
colonies, you should, as far as possible, 
proceed upon the principle of introducing 
and maintaining political freedom in all 
your colonies. I think whenever you say 
political freedom cannot be introduced, you 
are bound to show the reasons for the ex- 
emption, and to show that the people are a 
race among whom it is impossible to carry 
out free institutions—that you must show 
the colony is not formed of the British 
people, or even that there is no such ad- 
mixture of the British population as to 
make it safe to introduce representative 
Institutions. Unless you can show that, 
I think the general rule would be that you 
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should send to the different parts of the 
world, and maintain in your different co- 
lonies men of the British race, and capable 
of governing themselves; men whom you 
tell they shall have full liberty of govern- 
ing themselves, and that while you are 
their representative with respect to all 
foreign concerns, you wish to interfere no 
further in their domestic concerns than 
may be clearly and decidedly necessary to 
prevent a conflict in the colony itself. 

I believe these are the sound principles 
on which we ought to proceed. I am sure, 
at least, they are the principles on which 
the present Government intends to pro- 
ceed, and I believe they are those which 
in their general features will obtain the 
assent and approbation of the House. 
Whether on particular questions the House 
may not dissent from us—whether, with 
respect to the details of the Bill I propose 
to introduce, they may not come to a dif- 
ferent opinion from us, is a question on 
which I do not now wish to enter; and 
certainly I shall be glad if a better mode 
and better details be pointed out with 
regard to some of those measures. But 
what I say is, we should not be considering 
whether we should part with those colonies 
—whether we should make the connexion 
looser—or whether we should even leave 
them with less means of defence against 
foreign aggression. 

With respect to the question of military 
force, indeed, I shall reserve the discus- 
sion of that to a future occasion, when it 
will be more immediately before the 
House. With respect to some of our co- 
lonies, my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State has stated that he thinks the force 
now existing might be safely diminished. 
But I believe these colonies will look to 
you for their defence in any foreign war, 
or against any foreign aggressor. And I 
think you are bound to give it to them. I 
think also you are bound to maintain the 
means by which you will be able to give 
them that assistance. 

I believe not only that you may proceed 
on those principles without any danger for 
the present, but there may be questions 
arising hereafter which you may solve 
without any danger of such an unhappy 
conflict as that which took place with what 
are now the United States of America. 
On looking back at the origin of that un- 
happy contest, I cannot but think that it 
was not a single error or a single blunder 
which got us into that contest, but a series 
of repeated errors and repeated blunders— 
of a policy asserted and then retreated from 
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—again asserted, and then concessions l old charters, he will find me a warm adhe. 
made when they were too late — and of; rent. Next the noble Lord proceeded to 
obstinacy when it was unseasonable. I | censure an association of gentlemen which 
believe that it was by such a course we had been formed for the purpose of obtain. 
entered into the unhappy contest with what | ing a reform in colonial government. Now, 


were at its commencement the loyal pro- 


vinces of North America. I trust we shall 


never again have to deplore such a contest. 
I anticipate indeed with others that some 


of the colonies may so grow in population | 


and wealth that they may say — ‘‘ Our 
strength is sufficient to enable us to be in- 
dependent of England. The link is now 
become onerous to us—the time is come 
when we think we can, in amity and alli- 
ance with England, maintain our indepen- 
dence.”” I do not think that that time is 
yet approaching. But let us make them 


'as I am a member of that association, | 
will state what were the reasons which 
| caused its formation. Its members orga 
,hised it because they entirely agreed with 
, the noble Lord, that we ought to maintain 
our colonial empire—because they knew that 
discontent prevailed extensively throughout 
our colonies—because they had no hopes of 
reform from the Colonial Office—and be- 
, cause they believed that a train of errors 
/and blunders, similar to that which lost us 
the United States, was now endangering 
| the colonial possessions which remained to 


as far as possible, fit to govern themselves | us—and because they had little faith in the 
—let us give them, as far as we can, the | Colonial Office as regards its promises to 
capacity of ruling their own affairs—let | give free institutions to the colonies. The 
them increase in wealth and population, | inhabitants of Australia complain that every 
and whatever may happen, we of this great | year since the present Governmentcame into 


empire shall have the consolation of saying | office, they have been promised free institu- 


that we have contributed to the happiness 
of the world. 

The noble Lord then placed in the 
hands of the Chairman the following Reso- 
lutions :— 

‘* 1. That provision be made for the better 
Government of Her Majesty’s Australian Colonies, 

“2. That the Governors and Legislative Coun- 
cils of Her Majesty’s Australian Colonies be autho- 
rised to impose and levy Duties of Customs on 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandise imported into 
such Colonies.” 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES— 
COMMITTEE, 

Sm W. MOLESWORTH: Sir, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
commenced his speech by explaining the 
principles on which our colonial empire was 
founded. He then stated facts bearing upon 
the population and commerce of that empire, 
and from thence inferred that it would not 
be to the advantage but to the detriment 
of the kingdom, were our colonial posses- 
sions to be abandoned. In most of the ob- 
servations of the noble Lord with respect to 
these points, I entirely agree. The noble 
Lord then proceeded to explain the future 
colonial policy of the Government; but I 
must say, that in some respects the expla- 
nation was one which I did not distinctly 
understand. The noble Lord spoke of 
granting constitutions to the colonies, and 
he referred to certain old colonial char- 
ters giving power to the colonies in whose 
favour they were granted to frame their 
own constitutions. If the noble Lord in- 
tends to adhere to the principles of the 


tions, and every year those promises have 
been systematically violated. Now, Sir, that 
the complaints to which | allude are not ill- 
founded, [ think that the following history 
of promises made to Australia will prove: 
Four years ago—on the 14th August, 1846, 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies began by stating that “he 
hoped and trusted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be enabled in a short time 
to consider a better form of government for 
Van Diemen’s Land.’’ On the receipt of 
this intelligence great was the joy of the 
inhabitants of the Australian colonies; they 
believed that the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies was going immediately to fulfil 
all the expectations which had been raised 
by his unofficial speeches on colonial re- 
form. And greater still was their joy when 
they received the intelligence, three years 
ago, that onthe 17th May, 1847, the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
announced to this House ‘‘ that a measure 
was in contemplation, he might say in pre- 
paration, with a view to give the benefits 
of the British constitution to the Australian 
colonies generally’’—** the measure ” said 
the hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ was in an advanced 
state, and would assuredly very speedily, 
either in that Session or in the next, be 
brought under the notice of Parliament.’ 

Now, how was this promise, made three 
years ago, fulfilled ? No such measure was 
brought under the notice of Parliament m 
the Session of 1847, nor in 1848; but i- 
stead of it came a shower of fresh promises, 





each of them again to be broken. On the 
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Tth of March, 1848, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
appeared amongst the promise-makers, and 
stated that ‘‘ the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies hoped during the 
present Session of Parliament to propose 
a measure for granting free institutions to 
the Australian colonies.”” On the 31st of 
the same month the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, having found a seat, 
declared ‘* that he was only waiting for an 
opportunity to introduce a Bill.” On the 
8th of May, 1848, the noble Lord the Prime 
Minister stated ‘‘ that it was his intention 
to introduce a measure at the earliest mo- 
ment that it was possible.’’ Again, I ask, 
how were these promises, made two years 
ago, fulfilled 2? May, June, and July pass- 
ed away without the arrival of the “ earliest 
possible moment” of the noble Lord. For 
four months the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies waited in vain for ‘‘ an op- 
portunity.”’ At length, on the 18th of 
August, 1848, the hon. Gentleman assured 
the House that ‘‘ at the very earliest period 
of the next Session, the Bill would be laid 
upon the table of the House.’’ How was 
this promise kept ? On the 16th of April 
last I heard to my astonishment the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies reckon the Australian co- 
lonies among those which possessed free 
institutions, because, as he explained, they 
had had representative institutions conceded 


to them in principle, and were included in a | 


Bill which he hoped shortly to lay on the 
table of the House. At length, two months 
afterwards, on the 4th of June last, the 
Bill was produeed—the offspring of three 
years’ protracted parturition. But even 
then its birth was premature; it had to be 
immediately withdrawn, and Bill No. 2 
was produced; on examination Bill No. 2 


proved to be so mis-shapen a cub, that on | 


the 2nd of July the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that it would be necessary to make 
some most important changes in it; and 
finally, on the 17th of July, the noble Lord 
withdrew his changeling. Thus, regularly 
every year for the last four years, the fairest 
promises have been made to these eolonies, 
and their hopes have been raised, and re- 
gularly every year those promises have 
been broken, and the hopes of the colonists 
bitterly disappointed. Naturally enough 
this repeated promise-breaking has pro- 

uced the greatest discontent, and under 
the influence of angry feelings the colonists 
attribute the worst motives to the authors 
of their disappointment. They blame the 
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| people, the Parliament, and the statesmen 
of Great Britain. They say that the 
people and Parliament care nothing and 
know nothing about the colonies, but 
abandon them entirely to the Colonial 
Office. They accuse the statesmen of 
Great Britain, especially those connected 
with the Colonial Office, of being in their 
hearts unwilling to deprive themselves of 
power and patronage by bestowing free in- 
stitutions on the colonies. Thus many of 
the colonists, unfortunately believing their 
rulers to be selfish and faithless, have 
begun to despair, and in despair to ask 
one another how they can redress their 
own grievances. And in reply some of 
them answer, that it was by rebellion that 
Canada obtained responsible government, 
that it is by threats and menaces that the 
men of the Cape are successfully striving 
to save their colony from convict pollution; 
and they ask one another whether Anglo- 
Australians are less energetic than the 
habitants of Canada, or less bold than the 
boors of the Cape. That such language 
is used, and that such sentiments are en- 
tertained but too generally throughout some 
of the most important of our colonial pos- 
sessions, no one acquainted with those co- 
lonies can deny, or fail to lament, if, like 
myself, he be anxious for the preservation 
of the colonial empire of Great Britain. 
Who, I ask, can deny that discontent pre- 
vails throughout the colonies ? Every year 
it is increasing in intensity and becoming 
|more alarming; from every quarter me- 
| nacing sounds are heard, bitter complaints 
| of colonial government, and fierce denun- 
ciations of the noble Earl the Secretary of 
| State for the Colonies. The Cape of Good 
Hope denounces him for having broken a 
solemn promise, attempted to insult and 
degrade an innocent colony, and driven its 
once loyal inhabitants to the brink of re- 
bellion. Van Diemen’s Land curses him 
for a breach of faith in renewing transpor- 
tation, which now afflicts that ill-fated 
country with crimes too loathsome to men- 
tion. New South Wales, dreading a simi- 
lar fate, answers with a threat of rebellion 
his proposal again to send convicts to 
| shes colony. His own colony of Victoria, 
' of which he was once the chosen represen- 
tative, now bids him defiance, and drives 
his convict ships from its shores. And 
even Western Australia indignantly pro- 
tests against his making it a penal settle- 
ment. All Australia, Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa, accuse him of hav- 
ing year after year raised their hopes of 
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obtaining free institutions, year after year ' 
disappointed those hopes, and, on some 
flimsy pretext, falsified his word. British 
Guiana, Jamaica, and the rest of the West 
Indies, look upon him as their worst foe, as 
the enemy to that economy and retrench- 
ment so much needed in their present dis- 
tressed condition. Canada taunts him, with 
its trembling Governor rewarded for his 
prowess with a British peerage, and makes 
his policy a pretext for seeking to be an- 
nexed to the United States. Ceylon and 
the Ionian Islands aceuse him of having 
with indecent haste approved of and re- 
warded deeds which disgrace the British 
name, and which, in the opinion of Eu- 
rope, rival in atrocity those of Haynau and 
Radetzky. And Malta taxes him with 
conduct unworthy of an Englishman, in 
refusing asylum to political exiles, and thus 
setting a bad example, of which the des- 
pots of Europe too gladly avail themselves. 
Thus, from every quarter, north, south, 
east, and west—from Canada and Austra- 
lia, from the West Indies and South Africa 
—charges are brought against the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, of in- 
judicious appointments, ignorance, negli- 
gence, vacillation, breach of faith, and ty- 
ranny. Though all the colonies unani- 
mously ery out against the noble Earl, yet, 
I maintain that it is not the individual, but 
the system, which is the real cause of the 
existing discontent—that as long as that 
system is unreformed, it matters not who 
may be the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, discontent will prevail throughout 
the colonies—every year increasing in in- 
tensity, menacing the stability of our colo- 
nial empire, and threatening its forcible 
tearing asunder, to be accompanied per- | 
haps by hateful civil wars, with vast ex- | 
penditure and much misery both to this 
country and to the colonies. To avert this 
impending danger, Parliament must hasten 
to make a complete and thorough reform of 
our system of colonial government. There | 
is no time to be lost. There has been too | 
much delay already. The question is, to | 
what extent the policy propounded by the | 
noble Lord will effect a reform in our colo- | 
nial system. Now, in the observations I | 
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power to alter and amend existing ones; 
secondly, all the colonies complain of the 
appointments made by the Colonial Office; 
and, thirdly, every colony complains of the 
arbitrary interference of the Colonial Office 
in its internal affairs. The noble Lord con- 
tends that it is the duty of those who 
blame the existing system, and who wish 
to retain our colonial empire, to point 
out the line of policy they think should 
be adopted. Now, I shall attempt to 
meet the challenge thrown out by the no- 
ble Lord, not by expressing in abstract 
terms my opinions with respect to co- 
lonial policy generally, but by consider. 
ing some of the measures which he 
proposes. In the government of a co- 
lony there appear to me to be two 
distinct questions to be considered : first, 
the form of government or constitution 
of a colony; and, secondly, the powers 
to be delegated to the colonial authorities, 
With respect to the form of government, 
I could not distinctly gather from the no- 
ble Lord what form he intends for the 
Cape of Good Hope. With respect to the 
Australian colonies, the noble Lord has 
said, that the present Bill is a reproduc- 
tion of the Bill of last year; but the noble 
Lord rather surprised me when he called 
it a copy of the British constitution. The 
noble Lord intends, it appears, to give to all 
the Australian colonies the present consti- 
tution of New South Wales. Now, let me 
just describe to the Committee what is the 
present constitution of that colony. Sup- 
pose that 110 Members of this House had 


seats in virtue of holding office under the 


Crown, and for as long only as they held 


office; and that in addition to the 110 off- 


cial Members, there were 110 other Mem- 
bers who were appointed Members by the 
Government at the commencement of 
every Parliament, making in all 220 votes 


at the disposal of Government. Suppose, 


likewise, that the House of Lords were 
abolished, and that, instead of Her Gra- 
cious Majesty Queen Victoria, we had a 
governor of the ordinary description; then 
we should enjoy the benefits of the British 
constitution after the fashion of New South 
Wales. How would such a constitution 


am about to address to the House, I shall work with us 2? We should be divided into 
confine myself to the colonies, properly so | two permanent factions, actuated by the 
called. I mean those colonies in which the | fiereest hatred of each other. One party 
European race may be expected to increase | would pride itself upon being the represen- 
and multiply. In those colonies there | tative of the people, and would look with 
are three chief causes of discontent: first, scorn and contempt upon the other party 
some of the colonies complain of the want of | as the base and subservient tools of the 
free institutions, or of the want of the| Government. No question would be con- 
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sidered to be settled which was decided 
against the wishes of the elective Members, 
and the official and nominated Members 
would be held up to public odium and ha- 
tred if they ever presumed to defeat the 
wishes of the elective Members. It is evi- 
dent, that in theory such a constitution is 
absurd, and that in practice it must be a 
very bad one. But the noble Lord said 
that the Australian colonies are to have 
power to alter or amend their constitutions 
to the extent of forming a second chamber. 
Now, I acknowledge that if this power be 
fully conceded to them, my objections to 
this portion of the Bill of the noble Lord 
will be considerably diminished. But, I 
must say that, in my opinion, sufficient 
power to amend their constitutions would 
not have been given to the colonies by the 
Bill of last year; and I presume, from the 
statement of the noble Lord, that he does 
not propose in the Bill of this year to give 
these colonies a greater amount of power. 
Itappears to me, that neither Parliament 
nor the Colonial Office has been very suc- 
cessful in devising constitutions for the co- 
lonies. In fact, all the attempts of late years 
at constitution-making have failed. The mo- 
del constitution of the noble Lord at the 


head of the Colonial Department was sus- 
pended the year after it was enacted. [Mr. 
Hawes: It was never given up.] No; 


but it was suspended. Then with respect 
to the Cape of Good Hope; it is said, 
that the Government requested Sir Harry 
Smith to send home the form of a consti- 
tution for that colony. Now, no one has 
a higher respect for Sir Harry Smith 
than I have. He is an admirable officer, 
and is well qualified to defeat Caffres; 
but I do not think that his despatches 
have proved him to be a Solon. With 
respect to the Australian colonies, I will 
merely say, that if the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government adopts the 
principle laid down in the charter of Lord 
Carlisle, and desires to frame constitutions 
which shall give satisfaction in the colo- 
nies, the opinions of the colonists ought to 
be distinetly taken on the subject. It is 
not sufficient to ascertain the opinions of a 
governor, or to refer to the sentiments 
of one or two newspapers, or the expres- 
sions of one or two public meetings. A 
constituent assembly, composed of the re- 
Presentatives of the people should be sum- 
moned, and to them should be delegated 
the power of determining the form of their 
constitution. Next, I ask, what are 
the powers which ought to be dele- 
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gated to the colonial authorities? That 
appears to me to be a far more important 
question than the mere question of a colo- 
nial constitution. Iam sorry to find, from 
the statement of the noble Lord, that he 
intends to retain to the Colonial Office its 
present arbitrary power of disallowing all 
acts of the colonial legislatures, and thus 
of interfering in the internal affairs of the 
colonies. Now, this arbitrary power has 
been, and as long as it exists will continue 
to be, a perpetual cause of colonial discon- 
tent and of never-ending discord between 
the colonies and the Imperial Government. 
All the colonies complain of the arbitrary 
power of the Colonial Office. Those com- 
plaints are frequently but too well founded. 
How is it possible they can be otherwise 
than well founded ? Consider who are the 
persons who are entrusted with this arbi- 
trary power. The heads of the Colonial 
Office change with every change of go- 
vernment. They are absentee rulers, liv- 
ing at the distance of many thousands of 
miles from their subjects. They never 
have ocular experience of the condition of 
the colonies. They have no personal in- 
terest in the well-being of the colonists. 
They are always obliged to trust to see- 
ond-hand and partial information with re- 
gard to the colonies. They are therefore 
generally ignorant, and, worse than igno- 
rant — they are generally misinformed 
about colonial questions. They are said 
to be responsible to Parliament: that 
responsibility is a farce; for we can- 
not spare time to attend to colonial affairs; 
we cannot obtain accurate and impartial 
information about the colonies; we are ne- 
cessarily ignorant; and our system of colo- 
nial government may with accuracy be de- 
scribed as government by the misinformed, 
with responsibility to the ignorant. This 
kind of government is most bitterly dis- 
tasteful to men of our race and habits. 
How should we feel, if we were colonists 
distant a myriad of miles from our mother 
country, and were liable to have our acts 
of parliament disallowed at the whim and 
caprice of some noble Lord at the anti- 
podes, responsible to a parliament sitting 
at Sidney, and knowing nothing about us? 
How should we like to have to wait three 
years before we could be certain that our 
acts of parliament are laws? Why does 
the noble Lord retain this arbitrary power 
to the Colonial Office? I presume because 
the noble Lord will say the Colonial Of- 
fice is the guardian of imperial interests, 
and ought, therefore, to retain a power 
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of disallowing acts of the colonial le- 
gislatures, lest those legislatures should 
make laws injurious to imperial interests. 
Now, I acknowledge at once, that means 
must be taken to prevent the colonial 
legislatures from making laws injurious 
to imperial interests. But I deny that 
it is necessary for that purpose to retain 
to the Colonial Office its present arbi- 
trary power of disallowing all acts of the 
colonial legislatures. We may take care 
of imperial interests in a much better man- 
ner, as I will explain in a few words. To 
do so, I must observe that all executive 
and legislative powers, with reference to a 
colony, may be divided into two classes. 
One class I call imperial powers, because 
they ought to be strictly reserved to the 
Imperial Government; and they ought to 
be so reserved, because they are indispen- 
sable for the maintenance of the unity of 
the empire, and for the management of the 
common concerns of the whole empire. 
Therefore they ought on no account to be 
delegated to the colonies, and the colonial 
legislatures ought not to be entitled to 
make any laws affecting or derogating from 
imperial powers; for if they were entitled 
so to do, the unity of the empire would be 
destroyed. Now, all other executive and 
legislative powers with reference to a colo- 
ny, except the imperial ones, I call local 
powers, because they have reference to the 
management of the local concerns of a 
colony, as distinguished from the common 
concerns of the whole empire. Now, it is 
evidently of great and primary importance 
to this country, and to the empire as a 
whole, in what manner imperial powers 
are exercised; therefore imperial powers 
ought to be strictly reserved to the Impe- 
rial Government, and no colonial legisla- 
ture should be entitled to make any 
law affecting or derogating from imperial 
powers. On the other hand, it is evidently 
a matter of little or secondary importance 
to this country, and to the empire as a 
whole, in what manner local powers are 
exercised, provided only that the colonists 
are not dissatisfied with the Imperial Go- 
vernment on account of the manner in 
which the local powers are exercised. Now, 
it is impossible for men on one side of the 
globe to manage the affairs of Englishmen 
on the other side of the globe without 
producing intense dissatisfaction. On the 
other hand, if the colonists were to obtain 
the uncontrolled management of their local 
affairs, and if in any respect they were to 
mismanage their local affairs, for so doing 
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they would have themselves to blame, and 
nobody else. Therefore I infer that we 
ought to delegate to the colonies all local 
powers, and entitle them to pass any law 
affecting their local concerns. Conse. 
quently, I infer that we ought to deprive 
the Colonial Office of its present arbitrary 
pe to disallow all acts of the colonial 
egislatures, and to limit the power of the 
Colonial Office to questions affecting impe- 
rial powers. For this purpose it would be 
necessary carefully to enumerate and to 
accurately define the powers which ought 
to be held to be imperial powers. Now, 
the noble Lord says that it would be im. 
possible to draw the line of distinction. He 
began his speech by saying, that he could 
not spare time to attend very carefully to 
these subjects. But I am sure that the 
noble Lord, if he applied all his energies 
to the question, could draw the line of dis- 
tinction. Such a definition of imperial 
powers has not only been attempted, but 
made, by those Anglo-Saxon statesmen 
who formed the constitution of America; 
and glad should I be if the colonies were 
as much attached to the mother country 
as the States are to the American Union. 
I proposed last Session that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed for the pur- 
pose of defining imperial powers, and to 
prepare a measure of colonial reform, 
1 regret much that the House did not 
assent to that proposal, for by this time 
the House would have possessed a more 
accurate enumeration of imperial powers 
than that which it can expect from me; but! 
am prepared, at this moment, if the Commit- 
tee will bear with me for a few minutes, to 
enumerate the powers which in my opinion 
should be reserved as imperial ones. 
First, I would enact that there should be 
strictly reserved to Her Majesty all the 
following powers and prerogatives; namely, 
to send or receive ambassadors, to en- 
ter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation with any prince, State, or 
Power; to grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal during peace or war, and to grant 
safe conducts during war; to declare or 
make war—conceding to the colony, when 
actually invaded, or in such imminent dan- 
ger as not to admit of delay, the power to 
engage in war; to confiscate the property 
of alien enemies in time of war; to estab- 
lish prize courts ; to command the militia 
in time of war, and at all times to com- 
mand all regular naval and military forees 
employed in and about the said colony; 
to coin money or regulate its value, of 
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that of foreign coin; to grant titles of 
nobility ; to regulate the transmission 
of letters by sea to or from a colony and 
any other place; to keep any land or na- 
val forces in or about a colony, or the 
coast thereof; to erect forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings for military purposes ; to place 
garrisons therein, and to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction within the precincts thereof; 
to take possession of any waste land situate 
within the said colony, and of any other land 
therein, upon making due compensation to 
the owners and occupiers thereof, for the 
purpose of erecting such forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings, and for any other military pur- 
pose. Secondly, I would enact that the 
colonial legislature shall not have power 
to make any law to affect or derogate 
from the aforesaid powers and _prero- 
gatives of the Crown; to establish sla- 
very; to alter the succession of the 
Crown, or pass any act affecting the style 
and dignity of the Crown, or relating to 
the appointment of a regent; to absolve 
any person from his allegiance; to deprive 
any person of the right of appeal to Her 
Majesty in Council, in any case in which 
such appeal now subsists; to make any 
law containing any matter or thing con- 
trary to the law of nations, as received and 
administered in the Court of Great Britain; 
to make any law respecting captures by 
land or water, or to define piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas; to 
make any law affecting the command, re- 
gulations, or discipline of Her Majesty’s 
military and naval forces; to make any- 
thing but gold or silver coin a legal tender; 
to define treason, or alter the law relating 
thereto; to lay any duty on supplies to 
Her Majesty’s military and naval forces; 
to bring in any Bill of attainder; to im- 
pose any differential duty on imports to, 
or exports from, any part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, or any duty inconsistent with 
any treaty that already has been or may 
hereafter be entered into between Her 
Majesty, her heirs, and successors, and 
any foreign country; to confer any privi- 
lege or immunity on the inhabitants of 
New South Wales that shall not equally be 
conferred on the other subjects of Her 
Majesty, and every law or provision in a 
aw in contravention of this clause shall be 
void. Now, in consequence of these reser- 
vations, various legal questions would arise, 
which I would propose to refer to the deci- 
ston of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
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Council. Thus, I would substitute for the 
present arbitrary power of the Colonial Office 
a legally-defined power. Now, there is no- 
thing which men of our race hate more 
than arbitrary power—nothing which they 
respect more than a legally-defined power. 
At present the colonial legislatures do 
not know what laws they may, and what 
laws they may not, make. In fact, they 
may at present make any laws whatever, 
affecting imperial interests in any manner 
whatever, provided the Colonial Office does 
not disallow them within a certain period 
of time. On the other hand, the colonial 
legislatures cannot make any law which the 
Colonial Office may not disallow. I pro- 
pose, therefore, in the manner which I 
have explained, to enable the colonial 
legislatures to know precisely what laws 
they may make, and what laws they must 
abstain from making; and I propose to settle 
all disputes which might arise by means of 
the decisions of one of the highest and 
most esteemed judicial tribunals in this 
country. I have now answered the chal- 
lenge that those who would effect reform 
in our colonial system should state what in 
their opinion the alterations should consist 
in. In order to reduce my principles into 
a practical shape, I have, with the aid of 
some legal friends, prepared a Bill for 
New South Wales. I do not propose to 
introduce that Bill; for to do so it would 
be necessary to have the consent of the 
Government. But if the Government and 
the House should desire it, I will introduce 
the Bill, pledging myself, however, only 
to general principles, and to a general 
outline, and not to minute details; for, 
in order to make a perfect measure, in- 
formation would be required from the 
Colonial Office, and it would be neces- 
sary to consult constitutional lawyers. I 
must now beg pardon for trespassing so 
long on the attention of the Committee; 
but I must rest my excuse in the challenge 
thrown out by the noble Lord. In conelu- 
sion, I would say that our true colonial po- 
licy is to have faith in our colonists—to 
believe that they are as rational men as 
we are, and understand their local concerns 
better than we can; consequently we ought 
to give them the uncontrolled management 
of their local, as contradistinguished from 
imperial, concerns. Then the colonists, re- 
lieved from the hated tyranny of the Co- 
lonial Office ; enjoying all the rights and 
privileges of British citizens ; bearing true 
allegiance to the Monarch of these realms ; 
willingly obeying the laws made by the Im- 
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perial Parliament, or by the constituted 
authorities to whom Parliament shall have 
delegated legislative power ; having, there- 
fore, no reason, real or imaginary, to find 
fault with the Imperial Government—would 
be bound to the empire by the strong ties 
of race, language, and self-interest. 

Mr. ANSTEY agreed with the hon. 
Baronet that the veto of the Colonial Sec- 
retary ought only to be given to acts of the 
colonial legislatures affecting imperial in- 
terests. The hon. Baronet proposed to 
abolish the Colonial Office under one name, 
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the Crown. The majority which would be 
found to support the measures of the local 
Government, would form perhaps two-thirds 
of the entire council, because the financial 
| position of Van Diemen’s Land, derived 
from the time when Sir George Arthur 
was Governor, had resulted in placing al- 
most the whole of the property of the 
island at the disposal of the chief officers 
of the Government, all of whom were 
shareholders and managers of the principal 
| banks—benks possessing mortgages over 
| nine-tenths of the property in the colony. 


— Committee. 





and to renew it under another. His scheme | They would therefore be able to compel 
proposed to abolish Earl Grey, and to | those who had property, to execute impli- 
transfer his functions to the Judicial Com- | citly their will and pleasure; and their in- 
mittee of the Privy Council. [Sir W. | fluence being brought to bear on the elec- 
Moteswortx: No, no!] He understood | tions, the consequence would be, that the 
the hon. Baronet to say that in those cases | chief proprietors of the island would be at 
where a question arose as to whether the | the disposal of the Government. If they 
local legislature had exceeded its functions | must have nominees of the Crown, let 
by trenching upon the prerogative of the | them do in Van Diemen’s Land what they 
Crown, the decision was to lie with the | proposed to do in the Cape of Good Hope 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. | create two councils, and let those not 
[Sir W. Motesworta: No, no!] Then influenced by those banking establishments 
he had been very much misled. but if so, | — those who were either not proprietors, or 
the scheme left them without even the | who had small properties—elect the Lower 
assistance of the Judicial Committee of the House, and leave the great proprietors to 
Privy Council, in order to ascertain whe- | elect the Legislative Council. The evil, 
ther the interference of the Crown was | for the present, would no doubt be great; 


called for or not; and they would have | but they might hope to see the time when 


| the state of the colony would be so much 
|improved that the system would be found 
| to work with great advantage. 

Mr. BAILLIE said, it was not his in- 
tention, on the present occasion, to enter 


litigation without end, not of a peaceful, 
perhaps, but almost of an armed character, 
between the Crown and the colony. If, 
however, the impression which he had first 
received of the plan was a correct one, 


then its adoption would be simply to trans- 
fer the Colonial Office from Downing-street 


into any general observations on the very 
|important subjects which the noble Lord 
‘or the hon. Baronet had brought under 


to Whitehall. He thought the true objec- 
tion to the plan proposed by the noble their notice’ that evening. Indeed, he 
Lord at the head of the Government for should confine the very few remarks he 
the Australian colonies was, that it con- had then to make, to one only of the colo- 
templated the creation of a council one-| nies which had been mentioned by the 
third of whose members should be nominees noble Lord. The noble Lord had entered 
of the Crown. He was, however, prepared into a statement with respect to the con- 
to accept for the present even a much | stitution which had been granted to British 
worse scheme than had been proposed by ; Guiana, and declared that the franchise in 
the noble Lord. If the council elected that colony had been considerably in- 
under this Bill proceeded to exercise the creased. Now, as he (Mr. Baillie) believed 
powers with which they were invested, he | the noble Lord, doubtless from the multi- 
thought the noble Lord, acting in confor- | plicity of the subjects which he had to bring 
mity with those sound, enlightened, and under the notice of the House, had been 
statesmanlike views which he had that misinformed on the question, he would beg 
night enunciated, would not advise Her, leave to make a statement of the real facts 
Majesty in Council to countermand the of the case to the House. The Committee 
alterations they might see fit to make.| which sat to consider the grievances of 
Speaking more particularly with reference British Guiana, recommended that an al- 
to Van Diemen’s Land, the operation of teration should be made in the constitution 
the scheme would be this—that one-third of that colony; but it also recommended 
of the members would be the nominees of | that that alteration should be made in 


| 
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friendly concert with the colonial authori- 
ties. Now, when that paragraph of the 
report was under discussion, he took the 
liberty of asking the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth what was the 
interpretation which he placed upon it. 
He asked him explicitly if, in his opinion, 
it could be considered in friendly concert 
with the colonial authorities for a Bill to 
be introduced into the Court of Policy, and 
forced through that court wholly by the 
official votes; and the right hon. Baronet 
stated that he should consider such a pro- 
ceeding most objectionable. Now, he (Mr. 
Baillie) was prepared to state to the House 
that this was the course which the Gover- 


nor of British Guiana had resorted to. The | 


new Franchise Bill in British Guiana was 
forced through the Court of Policy by offi- 
cial votes only—every one of the elected 
members voted against the measure, which 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE hoped the few 
remarks he would address to the Commit- 
tee would be in strict harmony with the 
same calm and dispassionate tone which he 
rejoiced to find the House had observed 
hitherto, in the discussion of the highly im- 
portant subject brought under its notice by 
the noble Lord—a tone which he trusted 
would prove an augury of the manner in 
which colonial subjects were to be discussed 
this Session, and which he thought it of 
the deepest importance they should ever 
observe, when it was considered that an 
incautious remark, or an excited expression, 
although made in that House without any 
such intention, might yet have the effect, 
when it reached the colonies, of producing 
incalculable mischief. He was particularly 
anxious to address the House, having borne 
a share, as a Member of the Committce of 
Privy Council in Trade and Plantations, 








was merely carried by the double vote of | in recommending to the adoption of the 


the Governor, and became law. Every one 
of the elected members, considering this to 
be an arbitrary proceeding, resigned his 
seat; and although every one of them, he 
believed, would have been returned under 
the new Bill, they positively refused to 
allow themselves to be put in nomination. 
Now, the noble Lord stated that the num- 
ber of the electors had been increased; but 
he (Mr. Baillie) was informed, on the con- 
trary, that the number of the electors— 
very small as it was before in British 


Guiana—had now been reduced by 200. 


| Government the two important measures 
| that were submitted to the House relating 

to the Australian colonies and to British 
Guiana. And he wished to refer to some 
remarks made by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Southwark, which he thought 
likely to create an erroneous impression 
that ought to be removed. He was quite 
ready to concede the general principle of 
the propriety of the mother country giving 
the most ample powers of self and free 
government as regards all matters strictly 
| connected with their local affairs to those 





And in order that the House might have| of her colonial dependencies which were 
an illustration of the manner in which the | peopled by the English race; and he re- 
elections were now carried on under the | joiced that the Government, after so much 
new Bill, he would just state what took | vague declamation had been used on this 
place at the election for the county of Es-| subject, had had an opportunity of proving 
sequibo. The former Member for that | that its professions were not mere empty 
county refused to stand; and the candidate | words, whilst it at the same time solicited 
sent to replace him was the Solicitor Ge-' the advice and assistance of the House on 
neral. There were just two electors pre-| these difficult questions deeply affecting the 
sent at the election; the one elector was interests of a great and distant colonial 
the gaoler, and the other the county clerk. | empire. And he thought no fair and candid 
The Solicitor General was proposed by the | man would hesitate to admit, however he 
county clerk, and seconded by the gaoler, ‘might differ from the views of the Govern- 
and was returned as the Member for the | ment with regard to the details of these 
county of Essequibo. So that a Govern-| measures, that with respect to their scope 
ment officer was proposed by one Govern- and tenor, Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
ment officer, and seconded by another, and been animated by a sincere desire to give 
then elected by the two! That would freedom—constitutional freedom and local 
illustrate the sort of constitution which the | self-government in the amplest possible 
Government had granted to British Guiana. | manner—to the inhabitants of these vast 
It was not his intention to enter into the and growing colonies. He had heard, he 
general discussion of the measure at pre-' confessed, with considerable surprise, very 
sent. Doubtless another opportunity would great censures passed by the hon. Baronet 
be afforded for doing so; and then he should _the Member for Southwark on the plan 
enter more generally into the question. | which the Government had proposed for 
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the Australian colonies; but he rejoiced 
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from that part of the world which led him 
to suppose that there were very good 


grounds for stating that the inhabitants of | 


the Australian colonies themselves would 
receive in a very different spirit and manner 


had drawn so much stricture and objection 
from the hon. Baronet. It was quite true 
that he had not yet any official despatches 
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| also another paper that had arrived by the 
| same mail from Port Phillip. 
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' thought he had a perfect right to say that 
that they had already received intelligence | 


the Government had not been altogether 
unsuccessful in conciliating the public 
opinion of the inhabitants of New South 
Wales, in framing the proposition they 
had ventured, after much deliberation, to 


recommend to the adoption of Parliament, 
those proposals of the Government which | 


So much, then, as to the state of public 
But he had 


He was less 


on the subject to offer to the Committee | acquainted with the character of this paper, 
on this occasion; but there existed other | and therefore could not speak with so much 
means of information regarding the feeling | confidence of its value as an authority as 
of colonies like these, that were of a nature | he had done of the other. It was the 
searcely less valuable and trustworthy. He| Victoria Colonist of the 14th September, 


held in his hand a copy of a leading newspa- 


per, published in New South Wales, which | a Ri 
| It must be highly gratifying to Earl Grey and 
| the rest of Her Majesty’s Ministers to find that 


| the boon granted by them to the Australian colo- 
| 


must be well known to every gentleman 
who had taken a deep interest in the affairs 
of that part of the globe. He meant the 
Sydney Herald—a journal not only of the 
greatest circulation in the colony, but 
which represented the opinions and senti- 
ments of by so far the more popular party. 
Now he begged the House to contrast the 


language of that paper with the words of | 
Gentlemen speaking in the name of the. 


colonists on the floor of that House that 
evening. The paper had just arrived in 
this country, the date being the 19th 
September last. 
Sydney Herald, referring to the report of 
the Committee of Privy Council on Trade 


The language of the | 


| and it stated as follows:— 


nies in the new constitution before us, has diffused 
| such a general satisfaction throughout the pro- 
| vince of Victoria. All the newspapers are unani- 
| mous in their expressions of approval, and there 
| is not even one solitary instance of dissent.” 

| Therefore it would appear they had at pre- 
sent reason to believe that the inhabitants 
of the Australian colonies would be less 
critical and more easy to please on this 
matter than some of those, who, doubtless 
with the best intentions, stood forward to 
defend their interests in that House; and 
that they were inclined gratefully and 
readily to accept those measures which he 


and Plantations, was couched in terms too! might truly say were framed and devised 
flattering and complimentary certainly to| with a sincere desire to promote their be- 
those who had drawn up that report; but, | nefit and consult their wishes, and to place 
considering the object for which he quoted | them upon that footing on which he was 
it, he trusted it would not be ascribed to| sure they had a right to be—that of free 


personal vanity if he read it to the House :— 


“Those of our readers who have attentively 
perused the long and elaborate report of the Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade, published in our 
columns in May last, will no doubt agree with us 
in thinking it one of the ablest and most consola- 
tory documents of the kind ever laid before a 
colony. 
may have experienced kind treatment from the 
Home Government it is not for us to say, but 
certainly we must testify that never before has 
the colony of New South Wales received so large 


a share of Ministerial consideration, liberality, | 


and kindness as it has in the present instance. 


Her Majesty in Council has been graciously pleas- | 
ed to concede to us nearly everything we have | 


asked for.” 


He, perhaps, ought to make some allow- 
ance for the first burst of gratitude on re- 
ceiving a great gift, and he was not so 


To what extent other British colonies | 


'members of the British empire. The Go- 
| vernment had reason, he said, for believing 
| that their efforts in this respect had not 
| been unattended with success, and that 
| they would secure the object for which 
| they were intended, and lay by this Bill 
| the foundations of free institutions, caleu- 
|lated to produce happiness and prosperity 
for the colonies concerned. It had been 
urged by some that a constitution of three 
estates, following the model of the consti- 
tution of the mother country, was altoge- 
ther preferable to the form of constitution 
now proposed for New South Wales. Now, 
the fact was, that that was the very same 
opinion as had been originally strongly 
expressed in the report of the Committee 
of Privy Council on Trade and Plantations; 


ignorant of human nature as to think such and it was only in deference to the strong 
expressions did not require some degree of ; feeling existing in the Australian colonies, 
qualification; but at the same time he! as conveyed to the Home Government 10 
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the resolutions passed at numerous public 
meetings, and annexed to the despatch of 
Sir W. Denison, that the original intention 
had been departed from. That was the 
sole reason why the Government now re- 
commended that the mixed council should 
remain where it was, whilst at the same 
time they should be invested with the 
power of altering it whenever they thought 
fit. The House would find numbers of | 
petitions from different towns in the colony | 
contained in the papers headed ‘‘ Austra- 
lian Colonies,” now lying on the table. 
He would quote one at pages 3, 4, as a 
specimen. It was— 


“ That the contents of the despatch dated July 
$1, 1847, from Earl Grey, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, has excited in the breasts of your 
Majesty’s petitioners indignation and alarm, as 
by it they learn that the electoral franchise en- 
joyed by them under the Act of the Imperial Par- 
liament of 5 & 6 Vict., cap. 76, was about to 
be abrogated and superseded by a crude experi- 
ment no less at variance with the principles of 
the British constitution, than absurd and imprac- 
ticable in a population dispersed, and located, as 
are the inhabitants of New South Wales. Second 
to none of Your Majesty’s subjects, in glowing 
loyalty to Your Majesty’s person, and deep vener- 
ation for the principles of the constitution of the 
parent State, as seen in operation in Great Britain, 
Your Majesty’s petitioners are unconscious of any 
adequate reason for depriving them of that dearly | 
cherished birthright of a Briton, the power of | 
electing his representatives in the councils of 
their country. That an Act effecting the change 
propounded by Earl Grey, would deprive Your 
Majesty’s petitioners of that power, and thus be in 
truth to them a Bill of pains and penalties, with- 
out a pretence that any conduct of theirs has 
merited punishment. That Your Majesty’s peti- 
tioners claim the right to enjoy, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances will admit, the full benefit of the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution, and humbly and 
earnestly implore Your Majesty to be graciously 
pleased to interpose your high authority to pre- 
vent this colony being made the field of theoretical 
experiments in legislation. That, as born sub- 
jects of Your Majesty, they conceive themselves 
entitled to all the blessings and benefits of Britons ; 
and they have, therefore, a right to expect that 
no alteration in the constitution of the colony 
shall be effected without the previous assent of 
those whose liberties and property must be affected | 
by it. Yonr petitioners, therefore, most humbly 
pray Your Most Gracious Majesty will not assent 
to any alteration of electoral franchise of your 
subjects in this colony, which may have the effect 
of diminishing the rights they now enjoy, nor any 
such important changes in the form of their go- 
vernment, which shall not have been previously 
submitted for the opinion, and received the appro- 
bation, of the colonists.” 


The Government, under these cireumstan- 
ces, had done exactly what the colonists 
Wished; for whilst they had retained the 
Institutions they now had, they included 
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within them the further power of being 
altered when the colony should think fit, 
and he found that that part of the scheme 
of the Government received their unquali- 
fied approbation. So much for the ques- 
tion of the Bill for the Australian colonies 
now before the House. But the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Southwark had made 
some observations also on the constitution 
proposed to be given to the Cape of Good 
Hope, to which he felt it necessary to ad- 
vert. The papers relating to this subject 
had certainly lain on the table but a very 
short time, and therefore he could not blame 
the hon. Baronet for the mistake he had 
made; but he assuredly could never have 
read the documents with any great de- 
gree’ of attention when he represented 
the plan of the Government to be what 
he had stated it. [Sir W. MoLeswortn 
said, that he had not been guided by 
the papers which he had not read, but by 
the speech of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government.] The hon. Baronet 
said that the constitution for the Cape was 
to be left to the decision of Sir Harry Smith. 
[Sir W. Mo.eswortn expressed his dis- 
sent.| Nothing could be more completely 
at variance with the truth than this as- 
sertion, the truth being that the main 
principles of this constitution were impera- 
tively laid down, there not being the diffi- 
culty in the case of the Cape, that was en- 
countered in that of Australia. There 
they introduced that form of constitution 
in the abstract which they believed td be 
the best fitted for Englishmen—namely, 
that of the three estates—and gave the co- 
lony the Governor and the two Councils. 
The only thing left to Sir Harry Smith 
was certain details with regard to the qua- 
lifications and other matters, which the 
Government felt it extremely difficult to 
settle in this country, without sources of 
information which the Governor and his 
Council on the spot could most effectually 
command. And he was sure that any 
Gentleman who read with any care the 
able and talented papers emanating from 
the members of the Council at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from the Chief Justice and 
Secretary Montague, and Mr. Porter, the 
Attorney General, and observed the liberal 
and enlarged spirit in which they were 
conceived, must feel that the Government 
acted judiciously and wisely in leaving it 
to them to suggest these details, rather 
than incur the risk, by attempting to ar- 
range them with their imperfect know- 
ledge of the circumstances, of having them 
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sent home, in case of mistake, to be en- 
tirely framed anew. He did not think it 
necessary to trouble the House further on 
these subjects, but he must state his firm 
conviction that it would be most difficult 
in practice to draw a precise line of dis- 
tinction between that class of questions 
which should be left entirely to the deci- 
sion of the colonial legislatures, without 
reference to the Home Government, and 
those in which the Home Government 
should have the right of exercising a veto. 
He believed that every prudent English 
Government would desire, as far as pos- 
sible, not only to promote, but to encou- 
rage all our colonies which had the bless- 
ing of free institutions in as far as pos- 
sible, managing their own local concerns 
for themselves. He felt as strongly as the 
hon. Baronet could, the inexpediency, and 
indeed the impossibility, of our intermed- 
dling in any manner that could prove 
beneficial to the colonies themselves, with 
the regulation of their own local affairs ; 
but he believed it would be most difficult 
and dangerous to adopt a rule attempting 
to draw a precise line to distinguish impe- 
rial from local questions. He believed it 
might be done, however, for all practical 
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and needful purposes, far better by the 
diseretion and prudence of the Home Go- 
vernment, than could be effected by the 
fixed and arbitrary definitions of any Act 
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work this system in a manner which would 
leave to the colonies, having local legisla. 
latures, as far as possible, that unfettered 
and unrestricted management of their own 
concerns, which properly and fairly be- 
longed to them. But he thought it was 
necessary for the general interests of the 
empire to reserve the ultimate and supreme 
control of the Government and Parliament 
of this country over all its scattered mem- 
bers. He admitted that that system might 
not be perfectly reconcileable in its work- 
ing with the theory of the speculative phi- 
losopher ; but, as Mr. Burke had said, it 
was yet found in its practical and daily 
operation to secure the freedom and happi- 
ness of all the different members of our 
great and widely-extended empire. And, 
therefore, he trusted the House would de- 
cide upon adhering to that view, without 
venturing upon what he believed to be the 
dangerous ground suggested by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Southwark. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he should be sorry 
‘to allow this occasion to pass without tak- 
| ing the opportunity of expressing his opin- 
/ion upon a subject on which he had be- 
‘stowed a considerable degree of attention. 
He understood the noble Lord at the head 
_of the Government to have done two things 
| that night: first, he had explained the ge- 
;neral policy intended to be pursued by the 
'Government with respect to our colonial 


— Committee. 





of Parliament; and he agreed with what possessions at large; and, next, he gave us 
the hon. and learned Member for Youghal | an illustration of that general policy, in the 


had said with respect to the solution of the | shape of a specific measure. In support of 
difficulty which the hon. Baronet the Mem- | the general policy which he was about to 
ber for Southwark saw, but could not! adopt, he had taken a review of the past 
solve. Leaving the difficulty of laying | history of our colonial system; but, by a 
down definitions to the Privy Council, would | most curious and extraordinary fatality, he 
oceasion the most serious dangers and liti- | had altogether omitted from his historical 
gation. Even in the case of the United | sketch the most important part of all our 
States of America, where the supreme colonial history, namely, the colonisation 
court exercised the function of defining | of the present United States of America. 
the limits of the authority of the State | The noble Lord moved that out of his path, 
Legislature and the Congress respectively, | and confined his observations to a certain 
serious difficulties had arisen, although the | charter given to Lord Carlisle in the reign 
two separate jurisdictions existed in one | of Charles I. with respect to one of our 
spot and in the same country; and these | West India possessions; but if they had a 
evils he believed would be infinitely multi- | policy at all in their colonial government, 
plied and aggravated whenever distant co- | it was to be found in those remarkable 
lonies were found contending with the Im- | charters which were granted to the United 
perial Government at home on questions | States of America. The hon. Baronet 
of the nicest distinction. He believed, that | the Member for Southwark stated to the 
under such a system, the discontent of the | House that those charters were simply ge- 
colonies would be infinitely greater than | neral powers conferred on the colonists 
under the system which now existed, pro- | whereby they might make unto themselves 
vided it was discreetly and properly ad-/| a constitution ; but that was not the case. 
ministered. He firmly believed it was the |'The charters given to those colonies were 


intention of Her Majesty’s Government to | most peculiarly definite and specific, and 
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went into the particulars—so much so, that | to receive impressions free and unbiassed. 
some of them even to the present hour are His mind was brought to the conclusion 
the actual constitutions of a portion of the that a double chamber was necessary, 
United States. And one of the most des- and that both should be elective. He 
potic Ministers this country ever had, under | was delighted to hear that the noble 
one of the most despotic monarchs this | Lord had brought his mind to that opin- 
country ever had—Lord Clarendon, in the | ion; but he could not understand by what 
reign of Charles II.—conferred on Rhode process, having arrived at that conelu- 
Island so liberal a constitution, that to the | sion respecting South Africa, he should ar- 
present hour it is the constitution of that | rive at exactly the opposite conclusion with 
State. So specifically was it given, that | respect to New South Wales. [Mr. Hawes: 
they were enabled under it to elect a body | No, no!] The noble Lord had certainly 
that is the governing body to the present | come to a most opposite conclusion with 
hour. The noble Lord laid down a most} respect to New South Wales. This was 
constitutional proposition of great liberality. |no new question, and had been brought 
He said it was the intention of the Govern- | before other assemblies than that. They 
ment to give to the colonies the manage-/all knew that the question of a single 
ment entirely of their own concerns, He} chamber was a question mooted in France 
(Mr. Roebuck) was delighted to hear him | since 1789. The great revolution of 1789 
say so; and then the noble Lord began to | turned on that very question, and the Con- 
deal with, and comment upon, the conduct | stituent Assembly made one single cham- 
of certain gentlemen, Members of that| ber out of three. The noble Lord had 
House, of whom he (Mr. Roebuck) was | this question in his mind before, and decided 
proud to be one, in respect to the present | in favour of two chambers, but coming to 
policy of governing our colonial possessions. | New South Wales, it appeared that the 
If they wanted a justification for their con- | colonists were so satisfied with the present 
duct, or required anything to satisfy them-| constitution that they would not accept 
selves and the country, the conduct of the| that which he (Mr. Roebuck) supposed 
noble Lord supplied that justification. A | would be a much better one. A petition 
set of gentlemen, belonging to all sections | had been referred to in which the peti- 
of polities, and from all parts of the coun-| tioners protested against unnecessary and 
try, expressed the deepest interest in colo- | theoretical experiments; but this was no 
nial government, and made the noble Lord | theoretical experiment. They had seen 
aware that the country felt interested in it, | two chambers in this country for a number 
and he was also obliged to give attention | of years; and all their colonies in North 
to the subject. He (Mr. Roebuck) was sa-| America, except Rhode Island, had two 
tisfied that if the country was quiet, and if; chambers. And when the noble Lord was 
they had not expressed their opinions, the | about to make a model constitution in South 
noble Lord would not be so anxious as he! Africa, which will go down to posterity as 
was on the present occasion to satisfy them. | peculiarly his own, he proposed a double 
The noble Lord’s attention having been| chamber. Though some notion might pre- 
direeted to the subject, he came, as he ge-| vail in Sydney in favour of their present 
nerally did, very gallantly up to the sub-/ system, was all South Australia or Port 
ject, and very nearly satisfied him as tothe | Phillip bound to follow that most unhappy 
colony of South Africa. But he would tell | experiment? What had they got at Syd- 
the noble Lord that he could never have} ney? A council, two-thirds of whom werg 
two measures for their colonies, nor three | elected members, and one-third the nomi 
measures; and after what was proposed to|nees of the Crown. [Mr. Hawes: The 
be done for South Africa, he might be sure | Governor.] Nominees of the Governor. 
that the colonies of Canada, Nova Scotia, | Now if this form of constitution were to be 
and New Brunswick, would all demand elec- | imitated, what would those nominees be ? 
tive councils. That would be no new thing | They would constitute a clique of gentle- 
to him (Mr. Roebuck); he had been asking | men connected with the Government, who 
for something like twenty years for that| would be in constant hot water with the 
elective council, and he saw a civil war|whole community. The popular mind 
arise because that council had been denied. | would be for ever directed against them. 
He had seen a country held back in the | He (Mr. Roebuck) might say he had lived 
race of improvement, because that was not | in a colonial community; he knew what it 
granted. But the noble Lord’s mind seem- | was—it was a small narrow community, 
ed now like a blank sheet of paper, ready | everybody knowing everybody, and almost 
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everybody hating everybody. He could 
not himself conceive anything so horrible 
to a man who did not wish constantly to 
be in hot water than living in that state. 
He knew what would be the consequence. 
The moment they got their council there, 
they would have a great constitutional ques- 
tion to discuss. It would be the subject 
of dispute and patriotic declamation. They 
would have opposition, and they would be 
always fighting with the Colonial Office— 
that is to say, the Colonial Office would be 
fighting with the colonies. [Mr. Hawes : 
About what?] My hon. Friend has been 
three years in the Colonial Office, and yet 
asks that question. Because the nominees 
of the Government would not satisfy the 
people. They might be the best possible 
legislature, but they would not be the 
legislature of the people. If it were com- 
posed of the most admirable men that could 
be found, the suspicions and prejudices of 
the people would be aroused, because there 
were a set of men sitting there who would 
be the nominees of the Government, and 
they would not be satisfied with that le- 
gislature. He asked the noble Lord, 
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whose object he really believed to be to 
govern the colonies well, why did he halt 


thus in the march of improvement? His 
better mind was acting in South Africa, 
but in New South Wales it deserts him, 
and some evil genius now presides. Why, 
he asked, should they leave this single blot 
on the largest portion now of their colonial 
possessions? Taking the general name of 
Australia, it was the largest portion of land 
they had got to settle, and why should they 
maintain there a faulty constitution? It 
was admitted that, taking the general pro- 
position, two chambers were better than 
one; but then it was said there was an in- 
stance in which one chamber at present 
exists, and as they were about to make 
constitutions for Van Diemen’s Land, Port 
Phillip, South Australia, and another co- 
lony—as they were about to make five 
new constitutions in Australia, the Govern- 
ment were led to go against their better 
judgment, because there now exists one 
faulty constitution. He (Mr. Roebuck) 
asked the Government to deal with this 
question with a knowledge of human nature 
—he asked them to address themselves to 
the subject as men having a knowledge of 
human nature—he asked them, when mak- 
ing a great experiment like this, not to 
sow the seeds of discontent, and not to plant 
a quarrel which would overshadow the be- 
nefits to arise from this measure. 
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Mr. HAWES begged to call attention, 
in the first place, to two petitions signed 
by certain landowners and inhabitants of 
New South Wales. The petitioners stated 
that the 5 & 6 Vict., the Act establish- 
ing the constitution of New South Wales, 
was brought in and passed after serious 
deliberation; that it had only existed for 
five years, and was welcomed as a boon; 
and both prayed that no changes in this 
constitution might be made without their 
consent. There was also a petition to the 
same effect from Van Diemen’s Land, ob- 
jecting to any constitution but that con- 
ferred on New South Wales, and the Go- 
vernor and Council of that island were also 
favourable to a single chamber. Now, New 
South Wales was the largest and most 
populous of their colonies, and what was 
the constitution it possessed? He was not 
going to defend a single chamber; he 
agreed that the old constitution was pre- 
ferable, but what was the constitution that 
was so highly popular in New South 
Wales? The Legislative Council was elec- 
tive, with this exception that one-third of 
its number consisted of nominees, the other 
two-thirds being elected by the people. It 
followed from that, that it was essentially 
a popular constitution, the numbers of 
official to elected members being in the 
ratio of one to two. If his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Sheffield 
referred to the papers, he would see that 
the question of a single and double cham- 
ber had been debated in the Council of 
New South Wales, and there was a very 
narrow division—the double chamber be- 
ing negatived only by a single vote. That 
was evidence clearly that there was a 
strong feeling in the colony of New South 
Wales prevailing in favour of a double 
chamber, for the minority was so large 
that it was only over-ruled by a single vote. 
But on examining the division it would be 
found that nine of the elected members voted 
against a double chamber, and only four for 
it. So the elected members decided two to 
one against the double chamber. His de- 
fence of the proposition of the Government, 
therefore, was, that the single chamber was 
acceptable to the colonists, and that it 
worked well, and they thought it right to 
rest their measures on an established and 
tried constitution that had given satisfac- 
tion. In taking that course, was it de- 
cided by Parliament that there should be 
a single chamber ? If hon. Gentlemen re- 
ferred to the Bill of last year—and the Bill 
of this year in this respect was the same 
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as the Jast—they would find that the Legis- | tually matured, and the intention to intro- 


lative Council of New South Wales had 


power to alter this constitution. With this | 


strong feeling in favour of a double chamber 
—with all this prepossession in favour of a 
double chamber, was it not wise to leave that 
question to be the subject of public discus- 
sion in the colony, to preserve their consti- 
tution intact, but to give to them the power, 
if public opinion became changed, of alter- 
ing and modifying their constitution. That 
was the most deferential course towards 
their fellow-subjects in New South Wales 
that could be taken. Now he came to the 
observations that had been made in refer- 
ence to the Cape. It was said they were 
establishing there what was an innovation 
upon their ancient colonial system, inas- 
much as they were conferring on the Cape 
the privilege of having an elective Legisla- 
tive Council; and it was said also that when 
once the Parliament of England declared 
the Legislative Council of the Cape should 
consist of elected members, it would be 
impossible to refuse to any other colony 
the boon they had granted to the Cape. 
Now, this must be considered, ‘and so he 
would wish the House to consider it, that 
if any colony having a certain European | 
population, desired to have an elective Le- 
gislative Council, their declaration for an 
elected Legislative Council would meet with 
no opposition from them. When an elected 
Legislative Council was granted to the Cape, 
it could not be objected to in other colonies, 
where the circumstances were the same. 
He did not wish to allude to anything of 
an angry or recriminatory nature that had 
marked the earlier part of the speech of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Southwark; 
but he must refer to the observation that, 
in consequence of the delay that had oc- 
curred in bringing forward this measure, 
the hopes of the colonists had been dis- 
appointed. That delay arose partly from 
the state of the business before the House | 
last Session; and from that cause, and 
also from legal delays, they had been pre- 
vented from laying the Bill on the table 
of the House at the time they wished. But | 
they had never any intention to depart 
from their plan. As far as regarded the 
constitution of the Cape and the constitu- 
tion of the Australian colonies, the same | 
plan was laid on the table of the House, | 
in all its main provisions, in the early part | 
of last year. He (Mr. Hawes) did not want | 
to detract from the services conferred by | 
the gentlemen belonging to the Colonial | 
Reform Association; but he felt bound to | 
say this—that those measures were ac- 


duce them entertained, long before the Co- 
lonial Reform Association was formed. -One 
of the members of that association was a 


former Under Secretary of State, and that 


association invited the colonists to send ac- 
credited agents to represent the colonists. 
He (Mr. Hawes) must say that a more dan- 
gerous or objectionable measure was never 
suggested. Who was to accredit those par- 
ties? How were they to ascertain their con- 
nexion with the colonists ? How could they 
know they represented them? They profess- 
ed to ask for popular sympathy and support; 
how did they know that any of those parties 
would represent the colonists? He knew 
the colonies well enough, and the parties 
so sent might not be able to give the best 
and soundest information. The hon. Ba- 
ronet—who showed how much he attended 
to the subject by the sketch he had given 
of his Bill—seemed to think it would be 
a very easy thing to distinguish between 
what he called local legislation and im- 
perial legislation. If he came to the 
clause of the Act of Parliament, he (Mr. 
Hawes) would defy him successfully to do 
so; but even if he succeeded in making it 
manifest and clear that the distinction 
could be drawn, he (Mr. Hawes) had an ob- 
jection to make a judicial body the arbiters 
of the question whom they had not adverted 
to at all. He had heard it said that the 
colony of New South Wales, or of New 
Zealand, could not vote a sum of 501. for 
the repair of the government-house or mar- 
ket place without writing home to the Se- 
eretary of State. That was not so. The 
money vote was taken in the Council ; the 
appropriation vote was taken there as here, 
and the money was expended for local pur- 
poses long before the appropriation act 
came to them for ratification. While on 


_the subject of local and imperial legislation, 


why did not the hon. Baronet refer to the 
question of the Canadian rebellion losses 
which had been discussed in that House ? 
In that case, there was a Bill essentially 
local; but a very high authority in that 
House considered it to be a Bill involving 


imperial considerations; and he (Mr. Hawes) 


did not deny the weight of the arguments 


he had used in support of his views. He 


felt a deep interest in the question, and was 
of opinion at one time that a judicial com- 
mittee might be formed. He had the plea- 
sure of having many conversations with Mr. 
Godley, and could only say, that after con- 
sulting those who were best qualified to 
give information, and forming the best opin- 
ion in his power, he conceived what the 
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hon. Baronet proposed would be an injurious 
measure. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Inverness-shire said he would take a 
future opportunity of calling the attention 
of the House to British Guiana, and there- 
fore he (Mr. Hawes) would not now refer 
to it; but he begged to point out a serious 
mistake in the few words which the hon. 
Gentleman had uttered. The hon. Mem- 
ber had said the franchise was limited, and 
referred to an election where only two men 
had voted. Now, it had been his (Mr. 
Hawes’s) fortune to be elected without a 
vote. He had seen many elections in this 
country, even in Westminster, without a 
vote; but because there was no contest, 
was it right to say there was no constitu- 
ency, or to represent there were only two 
voters because the names of a proposer and 
seconder only appeared ? From the papers 
on the table it would be found that there 
was a large number of registered electors, 
and when the proper time came, he should 
be prepared to explain the clauses inserted 
in the Bill on the subject. Referring ge- 
nerally to our colonial policy, when the mea- 
sures now proposed came before the House, 
he hoped it would be found that all their 
colonies had representative forms of go- 
vernment, and as nearly those of the mother 
country as circumstances would permit. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for South- 
wark had stated, when speaking of the 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, Sir 
H. Smith, that he was no statesman. He 
would remind the hon. Baronet that, as 
Governor of that colony, he was addressed 
by the Secretary of State, and enjoyed the 
fullest opportunities of consulting the At- 
torney General and Judges of the colony; 
and he could confidently refer to the docu- 
ments on the table of the House as proving 
the ability with which the Governor had 
discharged the duty imposed upon him. 
The papers on the table reflected the 
highest honour alike on the Governor and 
his advisers. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
not his intention at that late hour of the 
night to enter into any general view of the 
colonial policy as laid down by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government at the 
commencement of this debate; neither was 
it his intention to enter into any defence of 
those gentlemen who had associated them- 
selves together under the name of the Co- 
lonial Reform Association. There might, 
perhaps, be points in the constitution of 
that society which were open to criticism; 
but he thought that at any rate it was en- 
titled, in all fairness, to the credit of hay- 
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ing been a useful stimulus to the proceed- 
ings of the Government. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, observed 
that the Australian Constitution Bill was 
framed long before the formation of the 
Colonial Reform Association. Of that fact 
there could be no doubt; but it must be 
remembered that the Australian Constitu- 
tion Bill was not the object of their admi- 
ration, but rather of their criticism. The 
credit which the Government had gained 
depended upon a much more recent pro- 
duction, namely, the outline of a constitu- 
tion for the Cape of Good Hope; that, he 
apprehended, dated subsequent to the for- 
mation of the Association. [Mr. Hawes: 
No!] It was in January, 1850, that the 
idea of the elective council was canvassed 
in the Committee of Council of Trade and 
Plantations. He was very anxious to back 
the appeal which had been made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
and was most desirous that they should not 
commit a false step with respect to the 
Australian constitution. Against the mo- 
tives and intentions of the Government in 
proposing a single chamber for the Austra- 
lian colonies, he had not a word to say. 
He believed the Bill brought in for that 
object, had been conceived in an honest 
and friendly spirit; and if he ventured to 
recommend another arrangement, it was 
by no means with the desire of casting any 
discredit upon hon. Members. But how 
stood the case with respect to this single 
chamber of New South Wales? The hon. 
Member the Under Secretary for the Co- 
lonies stated that in the first Bill they pre- 
ferred a double chamber, but that they 
had adopted a single chamber because the 
feeling of the people of New South Wales 
was opposed to the creation of an Upper 
House. He (Mr. Gladstone) believed only 
one Member of the Legislative Assembly 
spoke against a second chamber. The 
hon. Under Secretary added, that they 
had provided a remedy for the error, if it 
were one, because they proposed to give 
to the legislature which they were about to 
constitute, the power of remodelling itself, 
and of establishing a double chamber in- 
stead of a single one. Now, with respect 
to this remedy, he thought it a most im- 
perfect one, because he took it for granted 
that the object of the Government was to 
ascertain the sentiments of the community 
of New South Wales. He knew of no 
public interests, of no Crown interests, and 
of no colonial interest, in any of the colo- 
nies like that of New South Wales, apart 
from the interests and feolines of the wee 
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ple of the colony itself. The body which | checking the movements of a popular as- 
was to judge of the constitution, and which sembly, unless the elements of election 
was to possess the power to alter it, was were included in it. What had they seen 
a body into which nomination largely en-| take place in Canada? They were told 
tered. It was a perfectly conceivable case a little while ago that Lord Elgin, upon his 
that in this council of thirty-six in New | change of government, had swamped the 
South Wales, there might be a majority of | Legislative Council. He found that he was 
elected representatives who were favour- | obliged to bring it in harmony with the 
able to a double chamber, but that such | House of Assembly, and that it was im- 
majority of elected representatives might | possible for him to suppose that a number of 
be converted into a minority upon the | gentlemen, having no title beyond general 
whole, because the nominated members | ability, and nomineesof the Legislative Coun- 
might object to the change from a single ‘cil, could stand in collision with the Lower 
to a double chamber. And what was more | House; and it was for this reason that he 
natural than that the nominated members | found it necessary to add to the number of 
should so object ? Because, of course, the | members, and thereby destroy the inde- 
second chamber, if desired, would be an | pendence of that House. If, however, the 
elective one, and those gentlemen who sat, | second chamber were elective, it would 
not by election, but by nomination, would have a strength of its own, derived from 
naturally be arrayed upon the side of the | the same source with that of the popular 
single as against the double chamber. The | assembly—precisely the same as they saw 
remedy, therefore, proposed was a most} was the case in France at this moment. 
imperfect one, and one which in all proba- | There, the President of the Republic, 
bility would be found entirely inoperative. | though but one man, yet appealed to the 
But was the allegation of the hon. Gentle- | will of the electors who chose him, against 
man the Under Secretary of State for the | the will of those who elected the Assembly. 
Colonies even correct, that this question of | Placed in these circumstances, the people 
a double or single chamber had been fairly | of New South Wales had no alternative 
| but an upper house of Crown nominees; 
Wales, and decided by them in favour of | and the judgment which they had come to 
the single chamber? He maintained that | upon the subject was a perfectly natural 
the question had not been so brought be-| one, but it did not raise even the faintest 
fore them, and he joined issue with him | presumption that they were opposed to a 
upon a matter of fact. He maintained | double chamber. The hon. Gentleman the 
that, so far from their deciding in favour | Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
of the single chamber, the question had | had stated that the Governor of Van Die- 


brought before the people of New South | 


never been before them at all. The people 
of New South Wales had never dreamt 
that the Government would consent to give 
them an elective upper chamber. It was 
quite true that the question before them 
related to an upper chamber; but what 
question was that? It was, whether they 
would have an upper chamber composed of 
Government nominees? To that question 
they replied, ‘* We have got our Govern- 
ment nominees, and we have got them 
combined in a single chamber with the 
popular representatives; and we think that 
system preferable to a house of represen- 
tatives and a house of nominees.” He 
was not sure that he would not have agreed 
with the colonists in that opinion. He 
confessed that he thought the existing con- 
stitution in British North America and in 
Canada was very defective. If the Govern- 
ment desired to draw out the plan for a 
second chamber, they must base it mainly 
and entirely upon the elective principle, 
and it would be of no use or value in 





men’s Land recommended a single cham- 
ber. Such, however, was not the case, for 
he had sent home a most emphatic reeom- 
mendation the very reverse, in his despatch 
of August 15, 1848. He there states— 


“ Without, therefore, wishing or presuming to 
give an opinion on the general question of the 
best form of legislative body, 1 may say that, 
under the peculiar circumstances of these colo- 
nies, I should most strenuously recommend the 
adoption of a second or upper chamber.” 


That was his opinion upon the subject ; 
and that strenuous recommendation of an 
upper chamber was sufficient to dispose of 
the argument in favour of a single cham- 
ber, founded upon the assertion that the 
people of the colony had pronounced in fa- 
vour of a single chamber. He would now 
briefly give his reasons why he conceived 
a double chamber preferable. In the first 
place, when the people of this colony 
learned that they were about to give an 
elective upper chamber to the Cape of 
Good Hope, it would at once be the signal 
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for a strong agitation for a new constitu- 
tion; and, secondly, that this constitution 
proposed for New South Wales, although 
it might have been a very fair constitution 
to enact some seven or eight years ago, 
when the public mind was not so rife upon 
these matters, still it was not a good one 
for the present time. He did not like the 
idea of gathering together a fixed body of 
gentlemen, neither more nor less than 
twelve, who were to be placed in the face 
of twenty-four elected members, not dis- 
tinguished persons placed there because 
they were the most distinguished charac- 
ters in the colony, or who received it as 
the reward of their efficient public service. 
There was none of the grace or dignity 
attaching to their position which there was 
to appointments to the House of Lords in 
this country, where they had the most 
eminent men of their professions, great 
warriors, or those who had distinguished 
themselves in their various lines of life ; 
on the contrary, there were twelve men 
put there by the influence of the Crown, 
to check and control the actions of the 
elected members of a popular assembly. 
The appointment of these men involved a 
fundamental and vital error. It proceeded 
upon the supposition that the Crown had 
something to defend which the popular as- 
sembly was likely to attack—it proceeded 
on the supposition that the Crown had a 
set of interests in the colony opposed to 
those of the colonists, which tended to the 
creation of a sect or party in the colony, 
which was presumed to be assisted in some 
particular manner by an exclusive title to 
loyalty and British attachment of a part 
of the colonists. He did not deny that 
those gentlemen so nominated were sin- 
cerely loyal; but, in his opinion, it was 
most dangerous for them to do anything 
which should tend to create anything like 
a feeling of sect or party in the colony. 
They should endeavour to make the whole 
colony one British party. The best course 
to pursue, in order to obtain that desirable 
end, would be to leave the colonists to 
themselves—leave them to the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, show nothing 
like a feeling of jealousy or distrust of 
them, nor endeavour to press upon them 
institutions which appeared to show that 
this country had separate interests and 
separate objects in view, for which they 
thought it necessary to appoint special 
means of defence, lest, if the colonists pos- 
sessed entire liberties, those objects would 
be frustrated by their want of attachment 





to us. When the subject came fairly 
before the House, he would be prepared 
to state more fully his opinions upon the 
question of a single chamber. 

Mr. HAWES said, that as the right 
hon. Member who had just resumed his 
seat had quoted incorrectly the opinion of 
Sir W. Denison, the Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land, with the permission of the 
House he would read some passages from 
the same despatch referred to by the right 
hon. Member, in order to show the error 
into which he had fallen :— 


“In the face of this it would almost seem need- 
less that I should say anything more upon the sub- 
ject, as the chances appear to be that the Bill will 
have passed long before your Lordship can receive 
this despatch ; but as delays may take place, and 
as your Lordship may not be able to carry the 
Bill through Parliament in the present Session, it 
will be but just to the members of the Executive 
Council, and to myself, that I should explain to 
your Lordship the grounds upon which we recom- 
mended the adoption of a form of government si- 
milar to that at present existing in New South 
Wales, without attempting to give an opinion as 
to the advantages or disadvantages contingent 
upon the adoption of that particular form. These 
reasons may all be summed up in the simple fact 
that the form was established in New South 
Wales, and that the Australian colonies are so 
connected together—so identified with each other, 
as far as the character and habits of the people 
are concerned—as to make any change in the ex- 
isting system of representation, if applied only to 
one colony, a matter of very doubtful policy. The 
probability would be, that such a change would 
be looked upon with suspicion and dislike, and for 
that very reason would not be carried into effec- 
tual operation.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the hon. 
Member had made an explanation, and had 
read some extracts; he wished, however, 
that he had continued reading a little long- 
er, for he had just stopped at a very in- 
teresting part. The passage which he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had read, was the continu- 
ation of the letter. The object of the 
letter of the Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land was to show that it would be dan- 
gerous to alter the government of Van 
Diemen’s Land from a single to a double 
chamber, while only one chamber remain- 
ed in New South Wales; but he stated— 
and if the hon. Member had read on he 
would have seen the Governor’s reasoning 
on the subject, which was as follows :— 

‘‘Without, therefore, wishing or presuming to 
give an opinion on the general question of the 
best form of legislative body, I may say that, 
under the peculiar circumstances of these colo- 
nies, I should most strenuously recommend the 
adoption ofa second or upper chamber.” 


Mr. HUME looked on the present de- 
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bate as a most important one, for it in- 
volved the peace and tranquillity of the 
colonies. He was pleased with a great 
part of the speech of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. Nothing could 
be better than his promises and statements, 
and all they wanted was for them to be 
realised. Their colonies from north to 
south, and from east to west, were dis- 
contented, because they were never allowed 
to govern themselves. Instead of a source 
of strength, which they would be if well 
governed, these colonies were a cause of 
weakness, in consequence of the repeated 
blunders committed in the mode of govern- 
ing them, and the manner in which they 
had been tyrannised over. What he want- 
ed was, to see all causes of discord and 
discontent removed from the colonies, and 
not their separation from this country. If 
the noble Lord carried out the doctrines 
he laid down with regard to the Cape, he 
was sure they would give entire satisfac- 
tion. But if the principle he Jaid down 
were good for the Cape, with its 80,000 
colonists, he did not see why it should not 
be equally good for New South Wales, 
with its 200,000. He agreed with the 


hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, that 


their other colonies would be discontented 
if they saw the people of the Cape obtain- 
ing better institutions than themselves, 
who were quiet, because the colonists of 
the Cape resisted, and defeated the Go- 
vernment. He therefore called on the 
noble Lord to treat all alike. Indeed he 
thought there should be an Act of Parlia- 
ment, empowering the colonies to choose 
such institutions as they themselves liked 
best. He (Mr. Hume) was not one of 
those who feared a separation of their co- 
lonies; but he should say, he did fear se- 
paration if they continued to act towards 
them in the unkind and unjust manner they 
had heretofore done. The noble Lord had 
read to the House some chapters on colo- 
nial government; but he (Mr. Hume) could 
read for him chapter upon chapter con- 
demnatory in the strongest measure of the 
proceedings of the Colonial Office, and com- 
plaining of the injury they suffered by rea- 
son of excessive taxation. Therefore he 
had to add his entreaty that the noble Lord 
who had first commenced, and commenced 
well, and he believed meant well, would 
continue, and assimilate the constitution of 
the other colonies with that which he in- 
tended to bestow on the Cape of Good 
Hope. He hoped and trusted, indeed he 
doubted not, that these colonies, as soon 
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as they got the power of regulating their 
own affairs, would give their full attention 
to them, whereby an immense saving, in 
every point of view, would be effected for 
this country. Therefore, he thought the 
result would be a healing of the dissensions 
that previously existed, and that the boon 
of self-government would be the means of 
promoting happiness and contentment, and 
putting down discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that he cordi- 
ally concurred in the sentiments which had 
been expressed by previous speakers, that 
this debate should be conducted with calm- 
ness and moderation; for if ever there was 
a debate which called for a display of calm- 
ness and moderation, and the absence of 
all party feeling or spirit, it was that of 
to-night. He fully believed that the con- 
sequences of this debate, in the course of 
the present Session even, would be either 
to rivet for ever the attachment of our co- 
lonies to the empire, and to relieve this 
country, wholly or in part, of her military 
burdens and expenses, or to exasperate the 
colonies, to disappoint their cherished an- 
ticipations, and perhaps to lose many of 
them for ever. After the very able and 
lucid speech of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, and the debate which 
had succeeded it, he felt that it would be 
something like presumption in him to oc- 
cupy, at length, the time and attention of 
the House; but he could not refrain from 
expressing his congratulation to the House, 
to the country at large, and to the colo- 
nies, that there was at last found in this 
country a party desirous of promoting ex- 
tensive reforms in our colonies, and that 
there was a recognised channel now estab- 
lished for giving expression to the public 
opinion of the colonies in this country, 
which had already succeeded so far as to 
foree the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to place in its proper position 
of prominency among the debates of the 
present Session this great colonial ques- 
tion—which had already forced the Govern- 
ment of this country to modify very essen- 
tially the principles which it had previously 
laid down in the Constitution Bill—and 
which he hoped would at last succeed in 
placing the interests of the colonists upon 
a surer and sounder basis. With respect 
to the Colonial Reform Association, the 
noble Lord had made some remarks upon 
it; but his criticisms were of so mild a 
nature that he (Mr. Adderley) could hardly 
quarrel with them. The noble Lord had 
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characterised some of the proposed plans 
as being ‘‘a matter of dubious policy.” 
He thought, however, that they could bear 
with that criticism, on account of the 
great assistance which the noble Lord had 
given that night to the objects and aim of 
the Association. The only part to which 
the noble Lord seemed to object in the 
proposed plan of the Association, was the 
establishment of correspondence with the 
colonies; and the hon. Gentleman the Un- 
der Secretary of State alluded to the diffi- 
culties which attended the selection of 
accredited correspondents. To his (Mr. 
Adderley’s) mind, however, the term ‘‘ac- 
credited ’’ fully pointed out the nature of 
the proposed correspondence, and afforded 
a guarantee that it would not be corre- 
spondence pandering to the popular feelings 
of the colonies, and inviting complaints, 
but, on the contrary, calling for informa- 
tion upon all subjects affecting the interests 
of the colonies to open a free communica- 
tion, and afford a free vent for the expres- 
sion of the general feeling of the colonies 
—for giving the earliest information to 
this country, and for giving to the colonists 
a mode of expressing their opinion. If 
the noble Lord would suggest any mode by 
which they would attain the same objects 


more easily and more safely, they would be 


most thankful for the suggestion. As the 
noble Lord, however, had laid down the 
principle that British subjects were to be 
allowed to give expression to their opinions, 
he would, at all events, sympathise with 
the Association in their endeavours to sup- 
ply the want of any mode of expressing 
that public opinion in this country. If the 
noble Lord would allow him to propose a 
contract, he would undertake to give up 
the ‘‘accredited*’ agents, if the noble 
Lord would give an elective council to New 
South Wales. He never felt the slightest 
reluctance in supporting the Government 
in bringing forward any measure which ap- 
peared to be adequate to the occasion; and 
if the noble Lord would bring forward 
such measures with respect to the colonies, 
he would most heartily give him his vote, 
and all the assistance in his power. He 
repudiated the notion that any opposition 
had been made to the colonial policy of the 
country from any personal hostility to any 
Minister of the Crown; but while he 
utterly repudiated any insinuation of that 
sort, he felt bound to say that he did not 
see in the scheme of policy laid down by 
the noble Lord any great advance beyond 
the measures of last Session, except in one 
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particular paper, which had been produced 
from the Privy Council, suggesting a new 
constitution for the Cape of Good Hope, 
and which only appeared yesterday upon 
the table of the House. He did not see 
that any other great advance had taken 
place; if he had, he, for one, would have 
caught at it with the greatest earnestness, 
He could not agree with the other plans 
which had been laid down, or with the 
premises upon which they had been laid 
down, nor could he agree with the 
noble Lord in the historical sketch upon 
which he seemed to rest his policy 
and his statesmanship, when he stated 
that it had always been the policy of 
this country to give freedom to the colo- 
nies. By way of proof of that assertion, 
the illustration which the noble Lord used 
was, that whenever the prerogative of the 
Crown was highest in this country, liberty 
was then the greatest in the colonies. 
That was, no doubt, quite true; and 
Guizot, when speaking of the constitution 
of England, went beyond that, and stated, 
that whenever the liberties of England 
were the greatest, those of her colonies 
were the lowest. So it was that now, 
when the prerogative was the lowest in 
this country, the liberties of the colonies 
had all but disappeared. The reason why 
the constitution of the colonies had disap- 
peared with the declaration of American 
independence was merely because this 
country adopted the plan of making her 
colonies penal settlements. It was the 
very constitution of a penal colony to have 
a despotic governor over it; and until 
they could introduce freedom into gaols, 
it would be impossible to introduce a pure 
constitution into a convict colony. The 
noble Lord had said, that if the colonies 
were to possess entire self-government, 
they would, upon the first moment of dan- 
ger, appeal to some foreign country. Did 
history, however, bear out that assertion ? 
Who conquered Canada for us? Was it 
not the colonial officers of America? Did 
the Americans appeal to France? The 
very first grievance which Franklin had to 
bring to England as the agent of Pennsyl- 
vania was, that England did not allow it to 
tax itself for the purpose of self-defence as 
they desired to do. They wished to place 
a tax upon the whole of ‘the colony, in- 
cluding the proprietors. England, how- 
ever, taking the part of the proprietors, 
refused to allow the taxation to that ex- 
tent. A general rule appeared to be laid 
down by some hon. Members, that it was 
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utterly impossible to draw any line of dis- 
tinction between imperial and local sub-| 
jects, and, in his opinion, that was fatal | 
to the whole plan. The noble Lord had | 
stated, that such a distinction was a neces- | 
sary part of the plan of the Government; | 
and they had only qualified the proposal | 
made to them by saying that the imperial 
exceptions should be of very rare occur- | 
rence—as of course they must be— the | 
rule being that there should be local self- | 
government, with a very few specified excep- | 
tions. The application of this principle 
had appeared before the House in the 
shape of two Bills—one, a Bill for New | 
South Wales, resuscitated from last year, 
with no alteration in it at all; and the, 
other for the Cape of Good Hope, which 
had appeared within the last forty-eight 
hours. He thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government had better allow the Colonial 
Reform Association to take the whole 
credit of this last measure, because other- 
wise it might be said out of doors that the 
Cape of Good Hope had got more than 
our other colonies, only because they had 
shown more spirit. But it had already 


been clearly shown, in the course of the 
debate, that the solitary ground advanced | 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 


vernment, and the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, for 
making this distinction between New, 
South Wales and the Cape of Good Hope, | 
was without any foundation. He hoped, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would see 
no objection to giving the colonists of New 
South Wales what they most heartily de- 
sired—the most exact imitation of the Bri- 
tish constitution which circumstances might 
allow. He could not help thinking, how- 
ever, that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Colonial Office had still too much at- | 
tachment to his old system of colonial go- 
vernment, and that he still wished to see | 
his own influence, and that of the gover- 
nors whom he had appointed, supreme. 
He would call the attention of the House 
to a most extraordinary feature in the Cape 
of Good Hope constitution, which, he ven- 
tured to say, was a novelty not introduced 
in any form of constitution since the world 
began. He supposed that the noble Lord 
felt scrupulous about giving up altogether 
the principle of nomination, and that his 
scruples led him to make the extraordinary 
proposition that the Upper Chamber of the 
Cape of Good Hope should be elected by 
an electoral body of officials. This elec- 


toral body was formed in the most ingeni- l 
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| ous manner to carry out the principle of 


parties in the colony. He did not object 
to that, but he could only account for the 
extraordinary artificial manner in which 
the scheme was drawn, by attributing it to 
the noble Lord’s objection to part with the 
principle of nomination. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had said that the colony of New 
South Wales had expressed its assent to 
this Bill. He (Mr. Adderley), however, 


did not know how the House was to get at 


| the expression of public opinion in that co- 


lony. The official tongue of the colony 
was tied by its connexion with Downing- 
street, and spoke only when the Colonial 
Office pulled the strings. The natural 
tongue of the colony had no utterance. 
What was the organ of public opinion in 
New South Wales? Was it the Sydney 
Morning Herald? He begged to say, that 
if any assent at all had been expressed, it 
was only in the form of an expression of 
gratitude for any change whatever, show- 
ing how eager they were for change, and 
how desperate their present condition was. 
It was alleged that there was a redeeming 
clause in this constitution of New South 
Wales—the clause which gave power to 
the colony to alter its own constitution. 
But he begged the House to bear in mind 
that whilst this clause was inserted in the 
Bill, its effect was neuralised by another, 
which reserved a veto to the Crown. He 
did not know whether it was worth while 
to take up any further the time of the 
House when the question had already been 
so fully discussed. He would only thank 
the noble Lord for his able speech, and re- 
mark, that in giving our colonies the power 
of self-government, Parliament would not 
yield anything to popular clamour, but 
would simply concede rights to which the 
colonists were entitled. A portion of the 
press had taken up the matter as if the 
schemes propounded by the noble Lord 


| were a concession to a popular outcry; but 


he (Mr. Adderley) should be the last man 
in the world to yield anything to mere cla- 
mour. He would rather take arms against 
a colony than concede any claim of a rebel- 
lious tendency. It was because the grant 
of self-government was not a concession, 
but a restoration of the rights of British 
subjects, which our fellow-countrymen were 
entitled to abroad as well as at home, that 
he seconded the movement which the House 
was now making. There was great attach- 
ment felt in our colonies to the institutions 
of this country, perhaps even greater than 
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what was felt at home. Many persons| find it impossible to withhold one for go 
were led away by the presumed analogy long a period; and he begged to call the 


between colonies and children ; but even if | 
they were to be treated as children, that 


was no reason why children’s rights should 
be taken away. The very first ship-load 
of colonists that ever left the shores of this 
country were perfectly ready, on arriving 
at their destination, to assume the func- 
tions of self-government, and the colonies 
founded on this principle grew and flou- 
rished. It was because this plan had been 
reversed, and the colonies were treated as 
children under governors and tutors, that 
so much misgovernment had taken place in 
colonial administration. We had our own 
destiny before us, and that was one of 
the very highest in the world. Colonies 
had been founded in former times for the 
purpose of war and the purposes of com- 
merce; but the noble Lord had pointed out 
that there were higher motives for coloni- 
sation than either of these objects—that 
freedom and civilisation for which it might 
be hoped the foundation had already been 
laid. 

Mr. AGLIONBY observed, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had made a remark on what he called the 
somewhat dubious policy of the Colonial 
Reform Association. Now he (Mr. Agli- 
onby) saw no dubious policy at all in the 
proceedings of the Association; and he be- 
lieved that its principles were based on 
truth, and that its action would be useful 
to the country. He could not help think- 
ing that it would do good, both by en- 
couraging Her Majesty’s Government to 
persevere in the course which they had 
adopted, and by calling the attention of 
the public, and of Members of that House, 
to the subject of colonial reform. He did 


attention of the House to this point, be. 
cause when the Bill was brought before 
Parliament, and he found that New Zea- 
land was not included in it, he should use 
his best exertions to extend the provisions 
of the measure to that colony. The his. 
tory of New Zealand in this respect was 
most peculiar. In 1846 a constitution was 
granted, which was suspended on the 7th 
March, 1846, although the Government 
had the testimony of its own officer, Go. 
vernor Grey, that the southern province 
was as fit as any in the world for represen- 
tative institutions, although he did not 
think that the situation of the northern 
province was adapted for them. The con- 
stitution, however, was suspended in toto, 
The noble Lord said, that he would not 
give New Zealand a constitution on account 
of the natives. There were, certainly, 
some natives in the extreme north of the 
island, though not in the southern pro- 
vince; and in the middle island, a country 
as large as England, there were only 
2,000 natives. As he had said before, 
when the Bill was brought forward he 
should press the claim of New Zealand for 
a constitution generally; and if he were 
defeated in that attempt, he should move 
that a constitution be granted to the sou- 
thern province. The refusal of a consti- 
tution had produced the most deadly feud 
between the Governor of New Zealand and 
the colonists of the southern part of the 
island. Ile had been openly charged with 
deceiving the Government at home, and he 
would, therefore, caution the noble Lord 
not to reply too strongly on the opinions 


‘expressed by Governor Grey. He would 


not think the worse of the Association for | 


wishing to have accredited agents from the 
colonists. Information was much wanted, 


statements made by governors, who did 
not always agree in opinion with the popu- 
lation over whom they presided. A very 


now only thank the noble Lord for the 
gratification which he had experienced in 


|hearing from him the very liberal senti- 
‘ments which he had avowed in favour of 
for the Colonial Office now relied on the | 


| 


self-government and representative institu- 
tions in the colonies. 

Mr. SCOTT said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice-President of the Board of 


important remark had been made by the| Trade had justly observed, that nothing 


hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
that it was both difficult and dangerous to 
give one form of government in one colony, 
and a different form in another. But he 
regretted to observe, that, with respect to 
New Zealand, the noble Lord held out no 
hopes of a constitution, except under its 

resent nominee form, until the 7th March, 
1853. Would that be tolerated? He 
ventured to say that the noble Lord would 





was of greater importance than that our 
discussions on colonial matters should be 
conducted in that House with temper and 
caution; for that whatever occurred there 
was sure to reach the colonies, and there to 
be criticised and commented on. If, then, 
it were desirable that they should avoid 
falling into inaccuracies in the heat of de- 
bate, how much more important was it 
that statements deliberately and authorita- 
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tively made should be unimpeachable. He 
regretted that such was not the case as to 
what had fallen from several Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government on the subject 
of two independent chambers of the legis- 
lature of New South Wales. There never 
was a greater misconception—a statement 
more erroneous in point of fact had never 
been made in that House—than the decla- 
ration of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, echoed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of Trade, 
and repeated again by the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies—that 
the decision of the Committee of the Privy 
Council, in favour of a single chamber in 
New South Wales, was in consequence of, 
and in conformity with, the wishes of the 
colonists. The right hon. Gentleman quoted 
the opinion of the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald, as showing the opinion of the colony 
onthe subject. That journal has the widest 
circulation, is the best conducted, and the 
most respectable in the colony; but when 
a house of legislature is sitting, no edito- 
rial remarks are to be taken as the index 
of the opinion of its members. Let them 
learn the opinion of the members from 
themselves. He might as well quote the 
opinions of the London Morning Herald as 
reflecting the opinions of the Parliament or 
the Government of this country. At the 
time alluded to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Legislative Council was sitting, and 
there was ample opportunity of obtaining 
the opinion of that body. Why, he would 
ask, did he not state an opinion founded on 
the authority of the representative body in 
the colony ? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford had 
justly said that only one Member of the Le- 
gislative Assembly had expressed an opin- 
ion against a second chamber. The gen- 
tleman to whom allusion was made, was 
Mr. Wentworth, who certainly had ex- 
pressed an opinion against a second cham- 
ber the members of which were to be 
nominated by the Government; but this 
would hardly be regarded as an opinion 
against a second chamber. The hon. 
Member the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies had said that one of the greatest ar- 
guments for a single chamber was, that it 
was ‘an essentially popular’’ assembly; and 
as a proof of this, he stated that if twelve 
members of it were nominated by the 
Crown, twenty-four were elected by the 
people. If, then, in that House 200 Mem- 
ers were nominated by the Crown, and 
400 Members were elected by the various 
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| constituencies, they would have, according 
to the hon. Member the Under Seeretary, 
a fair specimen of ‘an essentially popular”’ 
assembly. He (Mr. Scott) was altogether 
opposed to the Crown nominees sitting in 
either of the colonial chambers. Every 
gentleman who had been in these colonies 
knew that there were ample opportunities 
for the Government officers to obtain seats 
in the chambers by popular election; and 
the fact was, that several persons holding 
official appointments under the Colonial Go- 
vernment in New South Wales, had been 
elected Members of the Council. He enter- 
tained some doubts with respect to the so- 
ciety to which the noble Lord had adverted; 
but it should be recollected that peculiar cir- 
cumstances had led to its formation. He 
would ask the noble Lord to name a colony 
in which there was not last year cither 
distress or disturbance. The condition of 
the whole of our colonial empire was such 
as to occasion great alarm; and a strong 
feeling was excited that the connexion be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies 
should not be severed by the vacillation of 
the Colonial Office. He was perfectly con- 
vinced that if the noble Lord had during 
last Session acted on those liberal views 
on colonial government which he had stated 
in so able and comprehensive a manner to- 
night, there would have been no desire to 
form such a socicty. The noble Lord had 
stated that the cause which led to the loss 
of our North American colonies in the last 
century, had been more the arbitrary na- 
ture of the government, than the unsteady 
policy which had been pursued. If this 
had led—and he believed it had—to dis- 
memberment in the last century, the like 
causes were likely to have the same effects 
at the present time. We had pursued a 
policy the most vacillating and inconsistent. 

If they looked to the proceedings of the 

Colonial Office with regard to these colo- 

nies during the last three years, what did 

they see? A constitution had been sent 

out to New Zealand which had been acted 

upon for one year in one of the islands, and 

then abandoned, and which had not been 

adopted at all in the other. Again, within 

the same period transportation to Van Die- 

men’s Land had been abandoned, and 

again readopted after some time, again 

abandoned, and since then again adopted. 

In 1846, the Under Secretary for the Co- 

lonies sent out a despatch to New South 

Wales announcing the grant of a new con- 

stitution. This constitution proved a mis- 

take, and despatches were sent out in 1847, 
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again in 1848, and again in 1849, each 
proposing to change the form of it. To 
Canada, in like manner, a despatch deeply 
affecting its social condition was sent out 
by one packet, and another despatch to 
undo the former forwarded by the very 
next mail. Such was the shifting system 
of our colonial policy as carried out by the 
Colonial Office. Its effects have already 
been partially developed in Canada, and if 
persevered in, results yet more disastrous 
may follow elsewhere. 

CotoyeL THOMPSON would propose a 
question, an answer to which would be in- 
teresting to large classes in the country. 
In the colonial constitutions which are to 
be, is provision made for admitting the 
aborigines and their descendants to the 
full enjoyment of political privileges, on 
their complying with reasonable conditions ? 
Tt was clear, for instance, that the New 
Zealander stood in precisely the same posi- 
tion as our British ancestors did to the Ro- 
mans. If then he chose to ‘clothe his 
pink’d and painted hide,’ and conform to 
the rules and habits of English society, was 
the way open to him to the privileges of a 
**true-born Englishman,” like any other 
of the elements out of which that hetero- 
geneous being had been compounded ? 

Mr. HAWES had satisfaction in sta- 
ting, that under British rule aborigines 
were entitled to every privilege of British- 
born subjects, and in fact were such when- 
ever they complied with provisions made 
and provided. 

Then it was 


“1, Resolved—That provision be made for the 
better Government of Her Majesty’s Australian 
Colonies. 

“* Resolved—That the Governors and Legisla- 
tive Councils of Her Majesty’s Australian Colonies 
be authorised to impose and levy Duties of Cus- 
toms on Goods, Wares, and Merchandize imported 
into such Colonies.” 


Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. 


Party Processions 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND). 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that in 
rising, in pursuance of the notice which he 
had given, in compliance with a pledge 
made at the close of last Session by his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department, to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to restrain Party Proces- 
sions in Ireland, he should take the oppor- 
tunity of briefly stating to the House the 
reasons which induced the Government to 
ask for this measure; and he would also 
shortly describe the nature of the Bill. The 
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House was aware that this was not the 
first time the Parliament had been called 
upon to legislate on the subject. Unfor. 
tunately, in former times, party processions 
and party collisions frequently took place 
in Ireland. Formerly, attempts by pro- 
clamations, and by the authority and ex- 
ample of influential persons, were made to 
put a stop to such a state of things, but 
unfortunately all these efforts failed. In 
consequence of this, in 1832 a Bill was 
brought into that House, to restrain and 
put down these party processions. That 
Bill, which was for a limited period, was 
passed into a law, and it was renewed, at 
different times, until in June, 1845, it was 
allowed to expire. From that time to the 
present no such enactment existed for the 
purpose of putting down such processions, 
He wished he could say there had yet been 
no occasion to pass such an Act as ex- 
isted at the time it was allowed to expire, 
in 1845. Since that time many influential 
Gentlemen, both by warning and exhorta- 
tion, had endeavoured to put a stop to 
those proceedings; and the Government 
also, with the same object, on the approach 
of certain anniversaries, had directed addi- 
tional forces of military and police to be 
sent into those districts in which such pro- 
cessions were expected to take place, but 
unfortunately those efforts had failed. Party 
processions had occurred at various parts 
of the country, and collisions had taken 
place between different classes of the peo- 
ple; and the consequence was that blood- 
shed had followed, and the greatest ill-will 
prevailed. In such a state of things he 
thought it would be considered the duty of 
the Legislature to interfere by some spe- 
cific enactment on the subject. It might 
be true that by the common law these pro- 
cessions, as tending to a breach of the 
peace, might be punished as misdemeanors; 
but, unfortunately, it had not been found 
sufficient to meet the evil. In the few re- 
marks he had offered to the House, he had 
not alluded to particular cases. It had 
been his wish to avoid them, because the 
Bill he proposed to bring in was not aimed 
at any particular party; and if he had been 
led into particular allusions, he should have 
incurred the risk of disturbing that unani- 
mity and general concurrence of all parties 
which it was his wish to secure. He was 
sure that there was no Gentleman in that 
House who did not feel an anxiety to put 
an end to these unseemly scenes, and to 
put down a system which had been pro- 
ductive of so much evil. These party pro 
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cessions had caused loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property, but not that alone; for 
they had tended to keep alive feelings of 
animosity and ill-will among the inhabi- 
tants of the same district, and thus retard- 
ed the coming of prosperity. That was a 
state of things which every Gentleman, on 
what side of the House soever he might 
sit, must desire to put a stop to. He would 
say no more on that point. He should 
have been well pleased if such a condition 
of affairs had existed as to render this mea- 
sure unnecessary, and that special legisla- 
tion had not been called for by party views 
and feelings. As the case stood, however, 
he had felt it his duty to propose this Bill 
to the House. Of the object and nature of 
the Bill he need only say that it proposed 
to deal with offences of this description in 
the same way as in the former Act—by 
summary jurisdiction; and that it was pro- 
posed to make this Bill perpetual. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville, Sir George Grey, and Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland. 

The House adjourned at half after Ele- 
ven o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 11, 1850. 


Minutes.) Pustic Briis.—1° County Cess (Ireland); 
Railways Abandonment; Administration of Justice (Ire- 
land.) 
2° Ecclesiastical Commission. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


The Eart of STRADBROKE present- 
ed a petition from the parents and guardi- 
ans of children, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, attending the school of Kilro- 
nan, in the county of Waterford, stating 
that the school is in connexion with the 
Church Education Society for Ireland, one 
of the rules of which is, that the holy 
Scriptures, in the authorised version, shall 
be used in the daily instruction of every 
child capable of reading—that the peti- 
tioners approved of the rule, as tending to 
bring up their children in the way they 
should go—but that in consequence of this 
tule the school was precluded from partici- 
pating in the advantages of the Parliamen- 
tary grant for promoting the education of 
the poor of Ireland. The petitioners, 
therefore, prayed that the school, and all 
others of a similar character, might be per- 
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national education, without being required 
to abandon this rule. 
Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


RATE IN AID. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE moved that the 
accounts which had been kept under the 
Rate in Aid Act should be produced forth- 
with. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
they were in course of preparation, and 
would shortly be laid before Parliament. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH 
AUSTRALIA, 


Eart TALBOT rose to put a question 
to the noble Secretary for the Colonies. 
He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment intended to establish any such com- 
munication; and, if so, whether it was to 
be by the route of Singapore, or by that 
of the Isthmus of Panama ? 

Eart GREY said, that contracts had 
been called for to conduct that communica- 
tion in the most comprehensive manner. 
All the tenders which Government expect- 
ed had not yet been received, and there- 
fore it had not finally considered what 
route ought to be taken. The ultimate de- 
cision would partly depend on the terms 
which could be agreed upon. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE, 


Lorp STANLEY said, that since he 
had last adverted to this subject, informa- 
tion on the affairs of Greece had been re- 
ceived by the public, in an official shape, 
which threw rather more light than they 
had formerly had on the real nature of this 
ease. He did not press for the premature 
production of the papers which the noble 
Marquess had promised on a former occa- 
sion; but he must say, that the postpone- 
ment of those papers to a period when the 
events had ceased, and the public interest 
had subsided, was not the most convenient 
course to adopt. He saw in the French 
newspapers that the official correspondence 
between the different Ministers of England, 
France, Russia, and Greece, had been pub- 
lished at Paris, not indeed by the French 
Government, but still in such a shape as 
placed the whole of it before the publie of 
France. He also saw that a conversation 
had taken place in the French Chamber 
of Deputies upon that correspondence; and 
it was there stated, that the mediation of 
France had been offered to this country on 
the differences in question, and that it had 
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been accepted by the English Government. : formed whether any attempt would be 
He rejoiced that anything had occurred to | made to take possession of the disputed 
put a stop to the hasty and injudicious | islands before the mediation was con. 


proceedings which had been taken, without | cluded ? 


any justification, by our Minister and the 
British Admiral against the Government 
of Greece. He could not, however, help 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
no hesitation in answering the question of 
the noble Baron. In the first place, as 


saying, that if the mediation of France | to the production of the papers which he 


had been accepted by our Government, 
England was placed in a situation the most 
humiliating, whilst France might well be 
proud of the exalted position which she 
occupied as one of the protecting Powers 
of Greece in accepting such a mediation; 
and although certainly the acceptance of 
the mediation was preferable to its rejec- 
tion, he should have preferred that no oc- 
easion had been given for any reference 
whatever to France; still, when a media- 
tion was tendered, he conceived the Go- 
vernment to be at liberty to accept it. He 
was sorry to find that the statements made 
in these official documents did certainly 
justify him in the declaration which he had 
made on a former night, that our Minister 
had used the unwarranted expression that, 
‘‘be they just or be they unjust, our 
claims must be acceded to—and that his 
orders were so peremptory that he had no 
discretion to enter into any further diseus- 
sion upon them.’ Now, if it were true 
that the mediation of France had been ac- 
cepted, he rejoiced that it would put a stop 
to proceedings so inauspiciously com- 
menced, and so likely to produce more 
aggravated violence hereafter. But the 
acceptance of that mediation now was 
grossly inconsistent with the refusal of the 
mediation previously offered, and with our 
insisting, at the point of the bayonet, or, 
he should rather say, on the roar of our 
cannon, upon immediate redress. The first 
question which he begged leave to put to 
the noble Marquess was, whether the me- 
diation of France had been tendered to 
England, and had been accepted by the 
English Government? And the next was, 
whether that mediation, if it had been ac- 
cepted, extended merely to the indemnity 
claimed for certain British subjects, or 
whether it extended further, to the still 
more important question as to the right of 
Greece or of the Ionian Republic to the 
possession of the islands adjoining them ? 
The noble Marquess had stated, on a for- 
mer evening, that there was a broad dis- 
tinction between these two sets of claims; 
and the latter were not included in the 
categorical demand of our Minister, Sir 
Thomas Wyse. He wished also to be in- 





‘had promised on a former evening, he had 


the satisfaction of telling the noble Baron 
that no unnecessary delay—nay, more, 
that no necessary delay, would prevent 
their almost immediate delivery, and that in 
a few days they would be laid on the table 
of the House. The noble Lord, referring 
to the proceedings of a deliberative assem- 
bly in another country, asked whether this 
country had acquiesced in an offer of me- 
diation made by the Government of France, 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had to 
state that the Government of this country 
had received and acquiesced in the offer 
made by the French Government to inter- 
pose its good offices for the purpose of 
settling this question. Though the noble 
Earl opposite was as well aware as any 
man could be that there was some differ- 
ence between the terms ‘‘ mediation ’’ and 
** good offices,” he must inform the House 
that there was a still wider difference be- 
tween the terms ‘‘ mediation”’ and “ arbi- 
tration.”” Her Majesty’s Ministers took 
the interposition of the good offices of 
France in the same sense in which they 
had accepted it in the dispute which we 
had with the King of Naples some two or 
three years ago. The same offer of 
‘* good services”? which we made to 
France some time ago, when there was a 
dispute between France and the United 
States, had been renewed to us. The in- 
terposition of our good services at that 
period had been attended with results sa- 
tisfactory to all parties; and he said on the 
present, as he said on all occasions, that 
where the offer of such ‘ good services” 
was made in a spirit of good faith, it was 
for the interest of England, and, indeed, 
of every other country, to accept it. No 
offer of ‘* arbitration ’’ had been made in 
this case, and none had been accepted. 
The noble Baron had expressed his regret 
that the offer of their good offices, when 
made by the French and Russian Ministers 
at Athens, had been rejected, although 
such offer had been subsequently accepted. 
There was this wide distinction between 
the offers: the first was not authorised by 
the Governments by which those Ministers 
were respectively accredited ; neither did 
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those Ministers know whether their Go- 
yernments would sanction the offer which 
they had respectively made. The British 
Minister at Athens was therefore justified, 
in his (the Marquess of Lansdowne’s) opi- 
nion, in having declined that offer. The 
noble Baron had likewise asked whether 
our claim to the territorial possession of 
two islands was to be submitted to the 
good services of France? That question 
was not included in the offer and accept- 
ance of the good services of France. It 
was a question which stood on totally dif- 
ferent grounds, and which, as it was not 
included in the ultimatum proposed to the 
Greek Government, was excepted from the 
interposition of Franee. The nature of 
our pecuniary claims, and the amount of 
our pecuniary indemnity, were the only 
questions on which the ‘* good offices ” of 
France had been accepted. 

Lorp STANLEY observed that no an- 
swer had been given to one of the questions 
which he had asked—whether, in the 
event of our territorial requisitions being 
refused, Her Majesty’s Government would 
approve of any measures for taking forcible 
possession of the islands in dispute ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
no reason to believe that any such steps 
would be taken. 

In reply to a question of Lord Brovcuam, 
respecting the island of Cervi, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the question of territory was not 
raised in the categorical demand of Sir 
Thomas Wyse, and was purposely ex- 
cluded from it. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was afraid that 
there was no doubt as to the fact of our 
vessels having taken possession of some 
Greek ships of war. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE stated 
that there was no truth in the statement 
that ships of war had been seized by our 
cruisers; but that the Greck vessels were 
confined to a station in which they were 
under duress. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: That is, they are 
under imprisonment. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN agreed with 
his noble Friend near him in expressing 
his satisfaction that the mediation offered 
by the French Government for the scttle- 
ment of this affair had been accepted, be- 
cause it seemed to him the only means of 
extricating our Minister and Admiral from 
the situation, both highly embarrassing 
disereditable, in which they now found 
themselves placed. There was some little 
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inconsistency, however, in the statements 
which had been made, for the noble Mar- 
quess had now agreed to accept the medi- 
ation of France in the settlement of claims 
which last week he pronounced to be indis- 
putable, and he had dropped the media- 
tion of France with respect to that which 
he admitted was not certain—namely, the 
territorial question. We had also declared 
to Greece, that it was no longer a question 
of justice or injustice, but that the claims 
must be satisfied in twenty-four hours; 
yet we now not only admitted, and were 
ready to inquire ourselves whether the 
clauses were just or unjust, but we called 
upon France to examine and decide that 
question. 

The Marqvess of LANSDOWNE: It 
is not an arbitration. 

The Ear. of ABERDEEN was aware 
that it was a mediation. He thought the 
Power that had most reason to complain of 
Her Majesty’s Government was the Go- 
vernment of France. They professed to 
cultivate the most friendly relations with 
the French Government, and they did well; 
but what was the sort of understanding 
which existed between them? Had they 
communicated to the French Government 
their intention? Had the English Minis- 
ter at Athens, or the English Admiral com- 
municated to his French colleague their 
intention? Had Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made such a communication to 
France, he could not doubt that that me- 
diation might have been offered, and 
might have been accepted, in a very dif- 
ferent manner, and with much better cha- 
racter, than after the unfortunate pro- 
ceedings of violence which had taken 
place. For what was the result? This 
was a specimen of that policy which 
had so long had for its object to coun- 
teract French influence. They had now 
taught Greece to consider France as 
her protector and saviour against British 
violence, and they were contented to re- 
ceive lessons of moderation and justice 
from republican and revolutionary France, 
with a ‘* Bonaparte at her head.” He 
must say he thought that was a position 
which it would have been well to have 
avoided, by that friendly communnication 
which France had a right to expect from 
us, before we undertook a measure of this 
violent description in a country with which 
she was so closely connected. The noble 
Marquess must know, as well as himself, 
the sensation which a proceeding of this 
kind must necessarily produce in France. 
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He must know perfectly well, that if this 
country had not accepted the mediation of 
France, in that case it would have been 
unavoidable that France should have placed 
herself in an attitude of direct hostility to 
this country, or else the French Govern- 
ment would have been shaken to its very 
foundations. Now, he said that was not 
the way to treat a Government with which 
you professed to be on the most intimate 
and friendly footing. Therefore, although 
the acceptance of the mediation was not 
only wise, but necessary, he thought it 
would have been highly desirable if that 
mediation had been accepted before any 
violence was accomplished; and he had not 
the least doubt that it would have been of- 
fered had the communication been made 
which France had a right to expect. There 
seemed to be some confusion or misunder- 
standing on the subject of the separation of 
the territorial claims. He found in the 
papers published at Athens that this claim 
was combined with the rest. The Greek 
Minister did not appear to make any dis- 
tinction between the private demands for 
pecuniary compensation and the cession of 
territory. However, he took for granted 


that the separation had been made now, at 
all events, whether it was so or not at the 


time of the demand being made by Sir 
Thomas Wyse. He was quite aware that 
the demand for the possession of the islands 
was one which might very fairly admit 
of much discussion; it was a very com- 
plicated subject, and one of extreme diffi- 
culty. He was at a loss to understand 
why the claim had been made for those 
two islands, because the question referred 
not to two but to twenty, there being a 
considerable number of others in precisely 
the same situation. He was happy to hear 
that this subject had been separated from 
the other demands. At the same time, it 
would be very satisfactory if the noble 
Marquess were enabled to say, from what 
he knew of the claims and the manner 
in which they have been met, that there 
was no danger of any forcible proceeding 
having been adopted with respect to these 
islands; for, if he was not much mistaken, 
the exaction of that part of the demand 
being entrusted to Sir W. Parker, it would 
be in his power, and as he had reason to 
believe, according to his instructions, to 
take possession of those islands without 
further application to the English Govern- 
ment. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE would 
offer only one or two words in explanation 
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after what had fallen from the noble Earl, 
Had the observations just made not pro- 
ceeded from a person so thoroughly con- 
versant with all diplomatic practice as the 
noble Earl was, he should have supposed 
that the noble Earl was throughout con- 
founding arbitration and good offices. In 
one of the speeches he had made, the no- 
ble Earl himself plainly adverted to that 
distinction, and, notwithstanding, both be- 
fore and after having done so, he argued 
on the assumption that we were placing 
France in a situation to arbitrate between 
us and Greece. We had done no such 
thing. The noble Earl was perfectly 
aware that the acceptance of good offices 
from France was no acceptance of any 
arbitration, and amounted to nothing bind- 
ing upon us. But the noble Earl said 
that was inconsistent with his (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne’s) having stated on a 
former occasion that we had indisputable 
claims. Why, what he stated was, that 
we had indisputable claims to an amount 
of compensation; but it did not follow that 
the precise amount of compensation was 
not capable of being assessed and regu- 
lated by the good offices of a friendly Go- 
vernment. And it was precisely in that 
way, after having made assertions of being 
entitled to peculiar compensation, that this 
country had interfered on behalf of other 
countries, and that other countries had in- 
terfered in our behalf, not admitting, in 
the slightest degree, a doubt as existing in 
reference to the justice of the claim, but 
admitting the possibility of assistance being 
afforded by a third party towards settling 
the amount of the demand, and the extent 
of interference. The noble Earl thought 
there was some shame to this country in 
having accepted an offer from France. If, 
indeed, the offer of these good offices had 
been made in the spirit which the noble 
Earl had suggested, for which he had sup- 
plied reasons the most inconclusive in his 
mind, probably there would have been 
difficulty in accepting that mediation, and 
Her Majesty’s Government would not have 
had that advantage which the noble Earl 
stated they might now have. But fortu- 
nately the offer was made in a spirit totally 
opposed to the observations of the noble 
Earl ; it came unaccompanied by that tone 
of complaint and of insolence which would 
have created a difficulty in accepting 1t- 
The offer was made in the most friendly 
spirit. It assumed nothing but the noto- 
riety of the facts. Upon that notoriety it 
assumed it to be a misfortune that any 
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such facts had occurred; and offered to 
endeavour to put an end to any serious 
consequences arising from those facts. 
With reference to the territorial claim, 
orders had been issued on that subject 
totally different from those which applied 
only to the categorical demand ; and those 
orders might or might not have been acted 
upon—he could not say ; but, as he had 
already said, instructions had been sent 
out for suspending the operations of the 
flect. He was obliged to the noble Earl 
for assuming we had something like a 
claim, on the part of the republic of the 
Ionian Islands, to the territory of the is- 
lands in question. His opinion to-night 
was in direct opposition to his opinion on a 
former night. He was glad to find that 
the noble Earl now admitted that we once 
had, and might have now, some claims to 
these islands. Whether the negotiations 
had been conducted in a manner consistent 
with the dignity of this country was a 
question he would leave to be decided by 
the papers which would be presented in a 
few days, although the noble Earl had 
thought it necessary to anticipate his con- 
clusions by pronouncing an unqualified con- 
demnation of the course pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN said, the no- 
ble Marquess had misrepresented what he 
had stated in relation to the islands. He ad- 
mitted last week that there might be a good 
claim to them on the part of this country, 
but he deprecated the mode of exacting it 
by demanding a cession of the territory in 
four-and-twenty hours; and he also ad- 
mitted now, because he was more fully 
informed as to the particulars, that the 
claim was a doubtful question. But he had 
no doubt whatever that it was a most un- 
justifiable proceeding to exact a cession of 
the islands twenty-four hours after the de- 
mand had been made. The noble Mar- 
quess formerly insinuated that he (the Earl 
of Aberdeen) had himself made a demand 
for the cession of these islands, and ob- 
served that he had changed his opinion 
with regard to our rights. The noble Mar- 
quess was completely mistaken in that re- 
spect. He had never made any such ad- 
mission. Sir Edmund Lyon made the de- 
mand three or four weeks before he (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) had entered office, by 
virtue of instructions from his predecessor, 
about which he knew nothing. The noble 
Marquess, therefore, was not to consider 
that demand as one proceeding from his in- 
structions, or that he entertained any such 
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opinion as that imputed tohim. The noble 
Marquess must have been misled, he sup- 
posed, by information from the Foreign 
Office; but he could tell the noble Marquess 
there was more in that office than was 
‘“‘ dreamt of in his philosophy.’’ He re- 
commended the noble Marquess, for it was 
not the first time he had found the caution 
necessary, to be upon his guard. There 
was a familiar from that office at his elbow 
(Lord Eddisbury) who would also do well 
to be cautious. Certainly he had given 
no such instructions as those the noble 
Marquess seemed to impute to him. But 
he was not quite at ease on the subject of 
these islands, in consequence of what had 
fallen from the noble Marquess. The noble 
Marquess said the cession of that territory 
was no part of Sir Thomas Wyse’s catego- 
rical demand, but that other instructions 
had been sent out respecting it, which 
might or might not have been acted upon. 
He (the Earl of Aberdeen) very much fear- 
ed that it would turn out that those instruc- 
tions left the admiral a latitude as to taking 
possession of the islands; and if that should 
be the case, the question would become very 
serious indeed. He had not insinuated 
that the offer of mediation from the French 
Government had been made in any other 
than a friendly manner, on account of the 
great difficulty and embarrassment in which 
this country was placed by what had oc- 
curred in Greece. He had only said that 
our policy had for years been professedly 
to counteract what was called French in- 
fluence in Greece, and that we had now un- 
advisedly done that which must establish it 
in the heart of every Greek in the king- 
dom. 

Lorp EDDISBURY could not sit still 
after what had just fallen from the noble 
Earl. Fortunately, no long time had 
elapsed since the last discussion on this 
question; and he appealed to all their 
Lordships who had heard it whether the 
noble Earl had not distinctly stated that 
he had consulted the map which was an 
“annex” to the treaty signed by himself, 
and that so conclusive was that map on the 
question that he entertained no doubt that 
the Ionian States had no claim whatever 
to these islands. Further consideration, 
and further information, as the noble Earl 
himself confessed, had compelled him to 
modify his opinion; and he (Lord Eddis- 
bury) hoped that further time and further 
investigation would compel him to modify 
it still more. The noble Earl had stated 
that regarding one of the islands, Cervi, 
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not Sapienza, there could be no doubt 
whatever, was included in that map in the 
Greek territories. [The Earl of Axer- 
DEEN dissented. ] He (Lord Eddisbury) was 
startled at that statement. He too had 
seen the map. The line drawn upon it, 
which the noble Earl declared to be de- 
structive of our claim, seemed to him to 
establish it beyond contradiction. The 
object of the line was merely to mark the 
difference between the Turkish and Greek 
possessions in the Archipelago. The pre- 
sent was not a question of interference 
with foreign countries, but a question of 
procuring justice for injured British sub- 
jects. It became their Lordships to see 
that no injury was done to British subjects 
in foreign countries with impunity. He 
regretted to find that on every occasion 
the noble Earl took up the cause of those 
who were, he would not say the enemies of 
Britain, but who were ready enough to en- 
eroach upon the rights of British subjects. 
It was not sufficient for the noble Earl to 
say that we were a great country, and that 
we ought not to bully small States. The 
noble Earl well knew, from his long expe- 
rience, that the countries which refused 
justice for wrongs inflicted were generally 
small States; and that a great one would 
hesitate long before it committed an act of 
injustice; knowing that it must be respon- 
sible for such misconduct. The noble Earl 
himself had been engaged in enforcing 
justice from countries not larger nor more 
powerful than Greece. Our present de- 
mands on Greece had no relation to that 
protectorate of it which we had undertaken 
to exercise in combination with France and 
Russia: but were simple demands for re- 
dress for injuries done to British subjects, 
to whom justice had been pertinaciously 
refused, and in the settlement of which 
Ingland and Greece were alone concerned. 
It was most undesirable that a premature 
discussion of this kind should take place. 
The noble Earl had spoken contumeliously 
of the French Republic with a Buonaparte 
at its head; and of the French Government 
with its shaken foundations, if indeed it 
had any foundations; but he Lord Eddis- 
bury) must say that it was a republie which 
had always acted honestly and fairly to- 
wards this country. 

The Ear. of ABERDEEN must say 
one word to their Lordships by way of ex- 
planation. He thanked the noble Baron 
for the reference which he had just made 
to the map, though he scarcely knew what 
to say in answer to his remarks, except it 
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were to repeat, verbatim, everything which 
he had said last week. He had not seen 
the map since the year 1830, but from hig 
copy it appeared that the isle of Cervi was 
given to the Greek kingdom. He admitted 
that it was so given without any previous 
examination and inquiry, but with a con- 
viction that, as it was so near the Greek 
shore, it must belong to Greece. He 
thought, however, that that point was now 
open to discussion. 

Lorp EDDISBURY reminded the 
House that, in the opinion of the noble 
Earl himself, that which was positive the 
other day was not positive now. He 
insisted that strong objections had been 
made from time to time against the Greek 
occupation of these islands. 

Lorp COLCHESTER observed, that 
from the time when the Ionian Islands 
were first constituted independent States, 
he had always considered all the islands on 
the coast of Greece, and between the Mo- 
rea and the Ionian Islands, to belong to the 
Ionian Republic. The whole question, 
however, hinged upon another; and that 
was, whether they had belonged to Venice 
and had been ceded by her to the Ionian 
Islands? He had nearly been called upon 
to take a very decisive course as to these 
islands when he was in command of a Bri- 
tish vessel on the coast of Greece, during 
the time of Ibrahim Pasha’s invasion of 
Greece. He believed them to belong to 
the Ionian Islands, and was prepared to 
occupy them as such had they been seized 
by the Turks. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that there 
was a party in this case to whom he thought 
that only scanty justice had been done in 
this discussion. That was M. Londos, the 
Greek Minister, who had drawn up a most 
dignified and touching statement relative 
to the treatment of his country in this mat- 
ter; astatement which he considered wor- 
thy of the heroic and illustrious ancestors 
from whom he was descended. M. Londos 
appeared to have taken a very different 
view of our demands from that taken by 
his noble Friend opposite. He drew no 
distinction between our claims for territory 
and our claims for money. That was owing 
to the way in whick. his friend Sir T. Wyse 
had put forward our demand. On receiving 
our demand, M. Londos applied to the 
French Minister for his intercession on 
behalf of the Greeks; and to that applica- 
tion the French Minister at once acceded. 
M. Londos also applied to the Russian 
Minister, but the Russian Minister did not 
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accede to his application; on the contrary, 
he sent to St. Petersburgh for instructions. 
Could anybody doubt that the Court of St. 
Petersburgh would be but too happy to 
give its Ministers instructions to comply 
with the application of the Greek Minis- 
ter, and to encourage him to offer his 
“good services” also? The palate of 
the Court of Russia was especially grati- 
fied with the taste of a Mediterranean 
island, and doubtless she would support 
any measure which had the remotest ten- 
dency to produce for her that gratification. 
He did not see how we could refuse the 
good services of Russia after we had ac- 
cepted those of France. He thought that 
such a measure as the taking the ships of 
Greece into our custody was calculated 
to lead to much greater evil than that 
which it was intended to avert. 

Viscount CANNING had also examined 
the map which was annexed to the treaty of 
Lord Aberdeen. It contained a line mark- 
ing the boundary of Greece, so far as re- 
garded Greece and Turkey. That line 
passed to the east of all the islands given 
to Greece by the treaty of 1830, and came 
tothe Morea. It was then prolonged east- 
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appointed in that year, 1836, to give effect 
to an improved distribution of the Church 
revenues. That Commission, consisting of 
thirteen members, some ecclesiastical and 
some lay, proceeded to carry into execu- 
tion the recommendations of the previous 
Commission, and to devise certain schemes, 
which, submitted for the approbation of 
Parliament by the channel of the Privy 
Council, were to be carried into effect by 
Orders in Council, and he believed very be- 
neficially so. A great many such schemes 
were carried into effect ; but after a time 
certain changes were made in the composi- 
tion of the Commission, which, in his opin- 
\ion, had not had the result of better quali- 
fying the Commission for the then increased 
magnitude of their task, but rather, with 
the best intentions on the part of the mem- 
| bers, of diminishing their aptitude for that 
|purpose. The alteration made in 1840 
| enlarged the limited number of thirteen to 
forty-nine, including the whole bench of 
| bishops. Now, the Commission having to 
‘deal with very difficult, very important, 
| and very complicated pecuniary interests, 
|and being composed of so large a number 
| of persons, none of whom were bound con- 





ward, from Cerigo to Greece. There could stantly to attend, and any portion of whom 


be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable | attending were subject at any time to the 
man that it was intended to give the island | interference of any others of the numbers, 
of Cervi to Greece, and not to Cerigo. If; a body so composed had rather the effect 
that point were to be decided by the map, | of retarding, and, perhaps, of confusing its 
the island of Cervi belonged to Greece, and | own proceedings. Many of the regulations 


not tothe Ionian Islands. 
Subject at an end. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, hav- 
ing moved that this Bill be read a second 


time, said he would beg to offer a few ob- | 


servations for the purpose of distinctly stat- 
ing what the objects of the measure were, 
and in what way he proposed to carry those 
objects into effect. He need not dwell on 
the cireumstances attending the creation 
of the former commission. Their Lordships 
would recollect that about 1835, in conse- 
quence of many remarks made in and out 
of Parliament as to the then state of the 
revenues of the Church, it was proposed to 
appoint a Commission to determine in what 
way those revenues could be better applied 
and distributed for the benefit of the Church. 
A Commission was accordingly appointed, 
which, in the following year (1836), made 
4 full report on the subject. That report 
met with the full approbation of Parliament 
and of the Government, and in pursuance 
of its recommendation a Commission was 


adopted were calculated to have the same 
‘result; such, for example, as that which 
subjected any person in the room who hap- 
pened, by reason of his seniority in rank, 
to fill the chair, to be displaced at any 
point of the proceedings by any other per- 
son, his superior in rank, who might hap- 
pen to come in. There were many subor- 
dinate regulations equally objectionable. 
Yet, when the importance of the interests 
involved was considered, it was obvious 
that the utmost attainable efficiency ought 
to be secured. The Commission had to 
deal with property derived from episcopal 
funds, of not less in amount than 16,0002. 
a year, and with property derived from 
what was called the common fund not less 
in amount at present than 136,000l. per 
annum, and which would, before very long, 
attain the amount of 300,000/. per annum, 
derived from all manner of sources, from 
all manner of interests; from property leased 
on lives, on years, on renewals by fine, all 
necessarily requiring the most constant and 
vigilant attention on the part of the Com- 
missioners. He was not surprised that a 
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Commission so composed and so enlarged 
should fail to attain the object in view— 
the equal, prompt, and beneficial applica- 
tion of the funds thus derived from the 
Church. It was admitted on all hands that 
a state of things had arisen which made it 
imperative to alter and amend the compo- 
sition of the Committee, and he would, 
therefore, briefly state to their Lordships 
what were the provisions of the Bill which 
had been prepared for the purpose of ren- 
dering the Commission more efficient for 
securing greater attention to the important 
details involved, and to the pecuniary in- 
terests intrusted to the Commission; so 
that these might not be left to the inciden- 
tal care of persons who might attend at one 
time and not at another. It was proposed 
by the Bill to name three Commissioners 
for the management of these Church estates, 
to be called the Church Estates Commis- 
sioners. In the report of the Committee of 
the House of Lords it was recommended that 
all the three Commissioners should be paid 
Commissioners; but, on reflection, it had 
been considered that it would be sufficient 
to have only two of the Commissioners paid 
Commissioners, and that a third Commis- 
sioner might be found, fully competent to 
the task, whom it would not be necessary 
to remunerate for that particular service. 
The Bill provided that these three persons 
should compose an independent Commis- 
sion of three Commissioners, one of them 
to be named by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the other two by the Crown; the 
paid Commissioner appointed by the Crown 
to be the chairman of the Estates Commit- 
tee, and to be paid an allowance of 1,2001. 
per annum; the paid Commissioner named 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to be 
paid an allowance of 1,000/. per annum 
for his services. In order to secure ade- 
quate attention to the business of the Com- 
mission, and to prevent those accidents 
which had occurred under the late arrange- 
ment, it was provided that no act, matter, 
or thing should be done at any meeting of 
the Church Estates Commissioners, unless 
two of the Commissioners were present. 
Another provision, the necessity of which 
had been enforced by a recent unfortunate 
circumstance, was that the offices of secre- 
tary and of treasurer should not be filled by 
one and the same person; but that the 
office of treasurer should be jointly filled 
by the chairman of the Commission, and 
the Church Estates Commissioner appointed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Another 
clause provided that fixed incomes might 
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be secured to those bishops, appointed after 
the 1st of January, 1848, who might pre. 
fer such fixed incomes to fluctuating an. 
nual incomes. By another clause it was 
provided, that henceforth what was called 
the ‘episcopal fund,’’ arising from the 
diminution or alteration of episcopal re. 
venues; and the ‘‘ common fund,”’ arising 
from the diminution or alteration of the 
revenues of deans and chapters, and other 
like sources, should form one fund, appli 
cable to all the purposes conducive to the 
efficiency of the Established Church, now 
separately provided for by these funds, 
The only other clause to which he need 
refer, was one by which it was provided 
that the income of future Deans of York 
should not exceed 2,500/., that the future 
income of the present Deans of Salisb 
and Wells should not exceed 1,5000. per 
annum; and that the income of future 
Deans of Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Salisbury, and Wells, should 
not exceed 1,000/. per annum. The noble 
Marquess then moved the second reading 
of the Bill. 

The Arcrsisnop of CANTERBURY 
said, he had great satisfaction in express- 
ing his entire concurrence in what had 
fallen from the noble Marquess as to the 
desirableness of making an alteration in 
the Ecclesiastical Commission; for his part, 
he should have been very glad had such 
an alteration been made some years ago, 
but for the reflection that, in a pecuniary 
point of view, this would have been accom- 
panied with the subtraction for salaries of 
so many thousands of pounds from the 
funds of the Church. It had now, how- 
ever, become essential no longer to delay 
the change. The increasing business of 
the Commission, the many intricate nego- 
tiations in which it was involved, and the 
still greater number likely to devolve upon 
it, rendered it essential that there should 
be some responsible officers directly and 
distinctly charged with the administration 
of such important affairs, and of such large 
funds, so that the country might have 
some guarantee for the due execution of 
the one, and the due application of the 
other. With reference to the late Com- 
mission, he felt called upon emphatically 
to protest against many of the imputations 
which, out of doors, had been cast upon it. 
No one could assent to those imputations 
without doing much injustice to many 
noble and right honourable and honourable 
persons, who had given their time and at- 
tention, in the most disinterested way, t0 
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the business of the Commission. With re- 
ference to the late unhappy circumstance, 
by which 6,000/. had been abstracted from 
the funds of the Church, he could not help 
saying that the late secretary of the Com- 
mission had, up to within the last six 
months of his official life, performed the 
part of a faithful, zealous, and very useful 
servant. It would appear that some un- 
happy speculations, involving him in em- 
barrassments, had induced him, in an evil 
hour, to appropriate the funds of the 
Church, in the expectation that he would 
be able to replace them. But a charge has 
been made against the Commission which 
Iam chiefly concerned to notice, because 
it goes far to accuse of malversation the 
episcopal members of the Commission. We 
have been charged with applying to the 
purpose of building bishops’ palaces the 
funds which ought to have been applied to 
the augmentation of livings. Allow me to 
lay before your Lordships the real cireum- 
stances of the case. It will be in your 


Lordships’ recollection that the Commis- 
sion, as at first established, had two ob- 
jects to accomplish: one being the nearer 
equalisation of the several sees, by taking 
from the superfluity of one what might 


supply the deficiency of another; and, se- 
condly, the furnishing endowments to those 
parts of the country where the revenues of 
the Church were very insufficient to meet 
the wants of the increasing population. 
The funds were to accrue from two differ- 
ent sources—partly from suppressed can- 
onries and sinecures, partly from the con- 
tributions of the richer sees. As the ob- 
jects were separate, and the sources by 
which they were to be supplied separate, 
it was natural that the funds also should 
be separate; and accordingly the Act of 
Parliament which constituted the Commis- 
sion established also an episcopal and a 
common fund. From the episcopal fund 
so formed, a residence has been provided 
for the new see of Ripon, part of the ex- 
pense of a new house for the Bishop of 
Lincoln has been furnished, and about 
9,000. has been expended upon the resi- 
dences of the Bishops of Worcester, Glou- 
cester, and Oxford; the whole expense 
being about 29,0007. Now, then, your 
Lordships will ask, how could the idea pre- 
vail that the expense has amounted to five 
times that sum? Whatever has been ex- 
pended beyond 29,0001., has been mere 
exchange of property; property sold in 
Hants, and bought in Lincolnshire; pro- 


Perty in Gloucestershire disposed of, and | 
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bought in Bristol; property at Bromley 
sold, and bought at Danbury. And how 
came it that this was charged to the ac- 
count of the Commission? Because the 
negotiations were not carried on, as they 
would formerly have been, by private Acts 
of Parliament, but through the general 
powers granted by Parliament to the Com- 
mission. They therefore appear as part of 
its transactions. But the property itself 
never made part of the funds of the Com- 
mission, nor was ever intended so to do; 
and was no more destined for the augmen- 
tation of benefices than the estates of any 
of your Lordships. It is very unfortunate, 
my Lords, that a misconception on this 
subject has so long prevailed, and that the 
public have been so slow to receive the 
explanation. An impression has been pro- 
duced upon the minds of many of the 
clergy, natural under the circumstances, 
but not the less to be regretted. Many of 
the clergy are in painfully straitened cir- 
cumstances. Placed in insulated situa- 
tions, and feeling the want of domestic 
comfort, they are led to marry early, often 
with no better provision than a precarious 
curacy, or an ill-paid incumbency. It can- 
not be matter of surprise that they soon 
find themselves embarrassed; and they na- 
turally compare their incomes with their 
labours, their talents, their education, and 
think them very ill requited. My Lords, 
when men are distressed, it is easy to per- 
suade them that they are ill used. But 
the supposition is no less unfounded than 
it is injurious to the Church. For it can 
be nothing but injurious to the Church, 
when the feelings of the inferior clergy are 
alienated from those who are above them 
in rank and fortune, though often in no- 
thing else, and who probably, at the very 
moment when they lie under the imputation 
of selfishness, are employing their time, 
their thoughts, their influence, and often 
not sparing their purses, in promoting the 
comfort, and increasing the means of use- 
fulness, of their humbler brethren. My 
Lords, it is one of the purposes of the Act 
now brought in, to prevent the possibility 
of such misconceptions in future. It is in- 
tended to abolish all distinction between 
the episcopal and common fund, and to 
take from the general fund what may be 
required for any of the purposes of the 
Commission. But I am glad to have had 
the opportunity of showing that the epis- 
copal members of the Commission have not 
been, as was supposed, selfish administra- 
tors of the means which a great sacrifice 
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on the part of the Church had placed in | tisfactory one as proposed by the Bill, and 
their hands. | the belief that, by the regulations proposed, 
The Eart of HARROWBY did not rise | it would be impossible that commissioner 
to oppose the Bill, though he confessed could ever sit in the chair of the Commis. 
that he had some misgivings respecting it. sion. Each commissioner, he thought, 
The noble Earl then suggested that the should take the chair alternately. With 
interval of time between the second reading regard to the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
and the committal of the Bill would atford none had better performed its functions, 
the Government an opportunity of introdu- | until the great accession of business of late 
cing an Amendment, the object of which years, and it had worked more good for the 
should be to increase the number of bishops public than the public imagined. 
from time to time as the wants of the com-; Lorp STANLEY concurred in the ob- 
munity required them, without in each case | ject of the present Bill, and believed it to 
having to draw invidious comparisons be- be a most excellent measure. At the same 
tween the claims of different districts. He| time he must say he concurred, in the 
thought that it was not consistent with | strongest possible manner, in the observa- 
common sense that a number of bishops, | tions which had been made both by his no- 
which might have been sufficient to manage | ble Friend (Lord Harrowby) and the right 
the affairs of the Church in the time of rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London), with 
King Alfred, should be deemed sufficient | respect to the particular provision of the 
for the purpose now that the population , Bill to which they had referred, and which, 
had increased to so vast an extent. When-/ if it remained in its present state, took 
ever an increase was made in any regiment | away any chance of increasing, either now 
in the army, it was always deemed neces- | or hereafter, the number of the bishops of 
sary to increase the number of its colonels. | the Church. He knew well all the diffi- 


The same rule, he thought, ought to apply culties of effecting that object; but their 
to the Church. In his opinion, it was alike | Lordships might depend upon it, that it 
necessary to provide for the episcopal juris- | was a question which if they did not face 
diction of the Church, and for the spiritual | now, they would be obliged to do so at no 


destitution of the people. | very distant period ; for it was utterly im- 
The Bisnor of LONDON would strongly , possible, even if the present number of bi- 


recommend the consideration of Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Government of the suggestions | 
thrown out by the noble Earl who had just | 


spoken as to reserving the power of pro- | 


viding for the addition of new bishoprics, 
as occasion might arise, The present was 
the last opportunity that might present it- 
self for making the necessary provisions 
for attaining that important object. As 
regarded the constitution of the Commis- 


sion, he thought that a somewhat greater | 


degree of equality should subsist among 
the members of it; and according to the 
provisions of the measure, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner would have, he apprehended, 
an undue preponderance. A complimen- 
tary allusion had been made to the manner 
in which the episcopal duties in London 
were performed; but it was impossible that 
any single individual, however zealous he 
might be, could be capable of adequately 
fulfilling the whole of those duties, over- 
whelmed as the diocese was with a rapidly- 
increasing population, and no one was more 
sensible than himself of the necessity of 
relieving the bishops from a portion of their 
labour. The right reverend Prelate then 
expressed some doubts as to the position 
of the episcopal commissioner being a sa- 


shops was equal to the effective discharge 
of their duties now, that, with our growing 
population, with the inereased attention 
which was paid to the religious instruction 
of the people, with the vast multiplication 
of the number of the clergy, with the in- 
crease of the number of churches which he 
was happy to see erecting throughout the 
country—it was utterly impossible, he said, 
even for the overlooking of the clergy 
alone, irrespective of other duties, that the 
same number of bishops which might have 
been sufficient for the past twenty years, 
should be adequate for the duty which 
would fall upon them twenty years hence. 
He had listened with great attention and 
respect to the explanations which had been 
given by the most rey. Prelate; but, while 
he gave him entire eredit for the mo- 
tives by which he had been actuated in as- 
senting to the consolidation of the episcopal 
and common fund, he must say that the 
arguments which he had used in its favour 
led him (Lord Stanley) to an opposite con- 
clusion, because he felt quite certain that 
if there was dissatisfaction felt at present, 
when there were two funds—viz. one upon 
which the inferior clergy had no claim, and 
one upon which they had an exclusive 
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claim, dissatisfaction would be felt much 
more strongly when the fund from which 
substractions were made, either for the 
purpose of establishing new bishops or for 
increasing the accommodation and comfort 
of those who already existed, was a fund 
upon which the inferior clergy had a legal 
claim, and when they felt, which they could 
not do at present, that the sums granted 
for the accommodation or increase of the 
higher order of the Church, were deducted 
from the fund which, by law, might be ap- 
plicable to the increase of the inferior order. 
He feared, therefore, that the separation 
which the most rev. Prelate looked to as 
the means of diminishing the dissatisfac- 
tion among the inferior clergy, would have 
a precisely opposite effect, and would tend 
to introduce a new element of dissatisfac- 
tion and jealousy between the lower and 
higher order of clergy, and by doing so 
would inflict a serious injury upon the 
cause of religion by producing a feeling of 
alienation between those orders. The Go- 
vernment might rely upon it that this was 
the last chance of preserving the means of 
doing that for the higher order of clergy 
which for the benefit of all was essential to 
be done. He did not ask that the Bill 
should contain a provision for augmenting 
the number of bishops —although he 
thought it a highly desirable object; all he 
suggested and desired was, that the Bill 
should contain no provision which should 
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put it out of their power, or the power of | 


their successors (which they would do if | 
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fund to be a matter of deep and vital im- 
portance, and he trusted that before the 
Bill went into Committee, the Government 
would consider whether they would perse- 
vere in pressing a portion of a Bill other- 
wise desirable and valuable, which, if pass- 
ed, he felt quite sure (even with the best 
intentions for the good of the Church) 
would inflict a permanent injury now, and 
prevent the possibility of future good. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that, however desirable might be the ob- 
ject to which reference had been made, he 
could hold out no hope of the Government 
departing from the provision which they 
had introduced for consolidating the two 
funds. 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 

Bill read 24, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Monday the 
25th instant. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Monday, February 11, 1850. 


Mrinvutes.] New Memser Sworn.—For Colchester, Lord 
John Manners. 

Pusiic Bitus. 1° Australian Colonies Government ; 
Tenants at Rack Rent Relief. 

2° Pirates (Head Money) Repeal ; Registrar’s Office, 
Bankruptcy, 


TYNE NAVIGATION BILL. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


they consolidated the episcopal and com- |‘ That the Bill be now read a Second 


mon fund), to provide for the wants of the | 
Church hereafter when they should be felt | 
to be most urgent. The noble Marquess 
had stated that the episcopal fund amounted 
to 16,000/. a year, and the general fund to 
136,0001., with the prospect of increasing | 
to 300,0007. Tho addition of 16,0007. to 
300,0007. was a matter of comparative un- 
importance; it would not add largely to the 
general fund; but, if left untouched, that 
sum would afford the means of effecting a 
great national and ecclesiastical object 
without the possibility of a reasonable com- | 
plaint from any part of the community, lay | 
or ecclesiastical. If, however, they passed 
the 12th clause, they would deprive them- 
selves for ever of the possibility of effecting 
that object, and when they had so deprived 
themselves of the power, he felt certain 
they would regret it. This then was a! 
point which he submitted to the right rev. | 
Prelates. He considered this point of the 

consolidation of the episcopal and common 


Time.” 

Mr. GREY objected to the Bill, because 
it would still leave the whole power of 
managing important funds in the hands of 


_ the corporation of Neweastle, the Bill pro- 


viding that nine out of the seventeen com- 
missioners to be appointed should be mem- 
bers of the town-council of Newcastle. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day six 
months,”’ 

Mr. ORD supported the Bill. The cor- 
poration of Neweastle were now willing to 
give up the right which they had so long 


enjoyed of the exclusive administration of 
| the property, and to allow other towns to 


be associated with them in it, and he could 
not see, therefore, on what ground the 
principle of the Bill was objected to. 

Mr. SPOONER said, there was another 
Bill on the paper, the ‘* Tyne River Conser- 
vancy Bill,” and he hoped the hon. Gen- 
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tleman opposite the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne would consent to allow both 
Bills to go before the same Committee, 
otherwise he thought the Amendment 
should not be withdrawn. 

Mr. HUME said, that the second Bill 
just alluded to had been reported to the 
House last Session, after seventeen days’ 
consideration in Committee, and had re- 
ceived the sanction of the House, though 
at too late a period to allow of its being 
pressed forward. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Selection. 


TYNE RIVER CONSERVANCY BILL. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. ORD said, that the corporation of 
Newcastle had been for 500 years in pos- 
session of the property of which this Bill 
sought to deprive them, without any 
grounds whatever being shown to justify 
such a proceeding. He should, therefore, 
oppose the second reading. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. HUME said, that the Amendment 
to the former Bill had been withdrawn 
from the feeling in the House that both 
Bills ought to be sent before a Select Com- 
mittee; and he hoped the House would 
show by its vote on this occasion the feel- 
ing which it entertained of the preposter- 
ous course now taken. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the House had 
two Bills before it, both for the improve- 
ment of the conservancy of the Tyne. 
The Bill just sanctioned travelled into no 
other object; but the Bill which they were 
now asked to sanction did travel into other 
ground, and sought to induce the House 
to refer to a Committee of five Members a 
question of property. The promoters al- 
leged that the corporation of Newcastle 
misappropriated the funds, by expending 
two-thirds of them on the improvement of 
the streets of Newcastle; but if that were 
so, surely there was a legal tribunal before 
which the question ought to be decided, 
instead of bringing it before that House., 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that not one 
Member in a hundred of those present 
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knew anything about the whole proceed. 
ing: and if he, for one, were asked to 
vote on the question, he would feel obliged 
to retire from the House without doing so, 
If a Committee of five Members were unfit 
to decide on the merits of the Bill, after 
investigation, surely the whole House was 
equally unfit, seeing that they knew no. 
thing of the merits. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 131; Noes 
63: Majority 68. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed, and referred 
to the Committee of Selection. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION — LORD 

J. RUSSELL AND MR. HORSMAN, 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that, in reference 
to a notice which appeared upon the paper 
of that day, he would beg, with the per- 
mission of the House and of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cockermouth and the no- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government, 
to make a few observations. Perhaps he 
might be permitted to interpose his good 
offices between two Gentlemen whom he 
had the honour of knowing, and regarding 
whom he could declare that the highest 
and most honourable motives regulated 
both the private and public conduct of each. 
The House, he was sure, would agree with 
him in deploring that any difference of 
opinion should have arisen between two 
Gentlemen who stood so high in publie 
estimation as the noble Lord and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cockermouth, 
who still, he was sure, notwithstanding 
what had occurred, entertained feelings of 
mutual respect and kindness for each other. 
He did not think the differences between 
them would be adjusted by the method 
proposed. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Cockermouth proposed to move for a 
Committee to which the whole case was to 
be subjected. Now, what was the charac- 
ter of the evidence to be laid before the 
Committee, and what was the business 
which it was to decide? A large propor- 
tion of the case must, of necessity, con- 
cern matters that took place without the 
walls of the House. And what did take 
place within the walls must consist in 4 
great measure of a few verbal communica- 
tions made in haste, and probably during 
debates upon other subjects, one or two 
angry expressions which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cockermouth had used 
under the stinging influence of the defeat 
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of measures which he had in view, and 
some expressions that might have been 
used by his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government when listening to another 
debate, and not knowing precisely what 
the words might have been which he used. 
Now, how would it be possible for his 
noble Friend at this distance of time to 
charge his memory with the precise ex- 
ressions used when a question was put to 
Fim in the course of debate? But even if 
the matter could be more precisely han- 
dled, he (Lord Ashley) did not think a 
Committee of the House was the proper 
tribunal before which it should be carried. 
He believed in his conscience that it was 
simply—yes, in his heart he believed that 
it was simply and altogether a misunder- 
standing by his noble and hon. Friends of 
the views and intentions of each other. 
Because he was quite convinced of this, 
that the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
was most sincere in all the measures he 
had proposed; that he had undertaken 
them on principle, and for that reason it 
was easy to account, in some measure, for 
the warmth he entertained regarding them. 
But his noble Friend was equally ardent 
upon those very subjects of improvement 
in the Church; and he (Lord Ashley) did 
not think there could be any deliberate in- 
tention on the part of his noble Friend to 
withstand any proposition that he thought 
would be conducive to the interests of the 
Church, or the promotion of the public 
welfare. He therefore thought, indeed he 
was convinced, that the whole affair had 
arisen from misconception; and he thought 
it would be very gratifying if they could 
bring the matter to a conclusion without 
passing any opinion whatsoever upon it, 
further than that the House should say it 
was fully satisfied as to the honourable in- 
tentions of Gentlemen who had sat so long 
atime within its walls, and who took so 
honourable and distinguished a part in its 
proceedings as the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cockermouth, and his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government. 
He thought the House would be satisfied 
and the public service advantaged, if, with- 
out doing more than expressing regret that 
any difference should have taken place be- 
tween parties of such high respect and cha- 
racter, the House should at once pass to 
the business on the paper. He trusted the 

ouse would excuse him for making such 
& proposition, but he did it from a desire to 
consult the real advantage of the public, 
and, in a great measure, because he enter- 
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tained the very deepest respect for both 
the Gentlemen concerned. And he con- 
scientiously believed that nothing but a 
misunderstanding could have led to such 
an issue. He moved that the Order of the 
Day be now read. 

CotoneL KNOX seconded the Motion. 

Mr. HORSMAN said: Sir, if I under- 
stand aright, the House seems unanimously 
to accede to what is proposed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath. And I must 
hold it to have decided that it is not desir- 
able to go into the inquiry for which I 
came down to move. If that be so, I bow 
at once to the declared wish of the House; 
but I must at the same time ask it to in- 
dulge me for a few moments of explanation 
before it passes to the Orders of the Day. 
The question now remains in this state— 
that I brought charges against the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary, which I am not permitted to prove, 
or called on to retract. Now, I must say, 
if the matter is to be left in this state, it 
ends in a manner not altogether just to the 
noble Lord whom I have accused; and, 
not ending in justice to him, it would not 
end satisfactorily to my own feelings. I 
therefore think that, as there are cer- 
tain passages in the letter alluded to which 
have been understood to convey some- 
thing more than I intended, I ought to 
state what is the interpretation I should 
have wished to be put upon them—how far 
I meant to go in my charge against the 
noble Lord—and how far I am now pre- 
pared to withdraw the imputation which 
was supposed to rest on his personal ho- 
nour. I did not intend to make, nor 
did I make, any allegation whatever as to 
the noble Lord’s motives. I did not in- 
tend that any such construction should 
be put on my letter; and perhaps it 
would be more satisfactory to show that 
what I am about to say is not mere for- 
mality and compliment, if I were to tell the 
House and the noble Lord what I really 
did mean and what I felt. I did not in- 
tend to say that the noble Lord had wil- 
fully and designedly done that which he 
knew to be dishonourable. I believed the 
real fact to be that he was annoyed and 
irritated at my persevering in my Motions 
upon the Church; and that he rather court- 
ed the opportunity of showing how he 
could with impunity dispense with the 
courtesies of Parliamentary usage in the 
case of a Member who had not a party at 
his back; and that he incautiously indulged 
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this feeling to such an extent that he very 
seriously compromised himself, and enabled 
me to establish such a case against him 
that I could appeal without fear to the 
verdict of any Committee which the House 
might think fit to appoint. That, Sir, was 
my belief. If I were asked if I thought 
the noble Lord intended deliberately to de- 
ceive me, I say, fairly, there was no such 
accusation conveyed in the word of my let- 
ter. And I may add, that, so far from 
thinking that there was deliberation, I 
rather thought the noble Lord acted too 
unreflectingly. So far from having the 
motive to deceive, I believed that very pos- 
sibly his disposition was only to annoy; 
but whatever the motive, the result was the 
same; and the facts which I was enabled 
to substantiate against the noble Lord 
were the same. I do admit, for I don’t 
spare myself on this occasion, that, as my 
noble Friend the Member for Bath has 
hinted, I may, in the course of our discus- 
sions, have given the noble Lord some pro- 
vocation; for I had felt, that on some of 
these questions I had been met by certain 
Members of the Government with person- 
alities and imputations of motives of 
which the noble Lord alone knew the 
whole injustice; and ] thought he did not 
give me the benefit of his testimony as 
in honour he was bound to do on those 
occasions. I felt this, and to a certain ex- 
tent no doubt resented it. However, that 
is long past: and I now assure the 
noble Lord that so far as I am concerned, 
there shall not be a revival of that per- 
sonal warfare between us. In future dis- 
cussions it shall be my endeavour to avoid 
anything which, having a merely personal 
bearing, may give rise to unpleasantness 
with the noble Lord. And I hope I may 
ask and may receive on his side that cour- 
tesy which will show that he gives me that 
credit, in my advocacy of pubiic questions, 
for being actuated by public motives only 
which everything that has ever passed be- 
tween us entitles me to demand. I can 
only now say further, Sir, that I cheerfully 
withdraw any imputation upon the per- 
sonal honour of the noble Lord, and asa 
matter of course, of the right hon. Baro- 
net also; and I have, at the same time, 
to express to this House my regret for 
the trouble which this explanation has 
occasioned. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL: Sir, I certainly 
received the impression from the letter 
which was read to the House the other 
day, that the hon, Gentleman the Member 
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for Cockermouth did suppose that I jn. 
tended to deceive him with respect to a 
measure that was before the House; and, 
being quite unconscious of any such inten- 
tion, 1 certainly could not but feel at the 
time that it was a very unjust imputation, 
But | understand, from what has just been 
said by the hon. Member, not only that he 
does not now make that charge, but that 
that was not a charge he intended to make 
in what he wrote in his letter. Nothing 
can be more satisfactory to my feelings on 
that subject. With regard to any other 
matter, all I can say is this—the hon, 
Member hoped I would only attribute to 
publie motives his pressing forward certain 
questions; and I am quite ready to do him 
justice in that respect, and believe that in 
pressing forward those questions, the hon. 
Member had no object in view but the ge- 
neral benefit of the public, and the improve- 
ment of the Church. But I am in a some. 
what different position from the hon. Mem- 
ber, who must feel, that while it was com- 
petent to him to press upon the House, to 
the full extent, his views and impressions 
upon a subject, it occurred to myself, asa 
Minister of the Crown, if he undertook 
any measure, that he had not only to show 
to the House that the measure was in it- 
self just, but that he must endeavour to 
communicate to others such an impression 
that it was just that he might succeed in 
earrying it. 1 believe this difference in 
our positions has been really the main 
cause of the misunderstanding. The hon. 
Member thought that a measure could be 
carried easily, which I considered could not 
be carried without asking the opinion and 
requiring the deliberation of various persons 
connected with the matter. I am very 
happy to find that the hon. Gentleman says 
that hereafter he will be ready to make 
every allowance of that kind which I could 
require; and, for my part, I can assure 
the hon. Member that I shall be ready to 
enter into any discussion that may come 
on, giving him full credit for zeal for the 
benefit of the Church, and for the purity of 
his motives. 

Sir G. GREY: Sir, I am very happy 
to hear the terms in which the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cockermouth has 
retracted his charges; and, for my own 
part, I must say, that I regret that, feel- 
ing the injustice of the imputations con- 
veyed in his letter against my noble Friend 
and myself, I expressed myself in terms of 
undue warmth. I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman, that in the discussion of these 
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questions to which he specially direets his 
attention, it will be my earnest desire to 
comply for the future with the hope which 
he has expressed. 

Subject dropped. 


CEYLON—CAPTAIN WATSON’S PROCLA- 
MATION. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL had to request the 
indulgence of the House with reference to 
a statement which had been made in the 
House, which had occasioned considerable 
pain to an hon. and gallant Officer, who, it 
would be remembered, had been alluded to 
in the course of the debate on Wednesday 
last, in reference to the affairs of Ceylon— 
he meant Captain Watson—who was the 
son of a distinguished officer, and who had 
himself been for more than twenty years 
an officer in the Army, and who was now 
attached to the Ceylon Rifle Brigade. The 
statement, as reported in the public papers 
to have been made by the hon. Member for 
Inverness-shire, on the occasion he refer- 
red to, was— 

“ We have heard much from the hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire about the savage 
proclamations of Figld Marshal Haynau and others. 
But listen to the proclamation I am about to read 
—a proclamation of one of Her Majesty’s officers 
in Ceylon, entrusted at the time with the full and 
responsible power of deciding the question of life 
and death with respect to the subjects of that 
colony. The proclamation is as follows: ‘ That 
unless all those who have held concealed the effects 
of Golahella Rata Mahatmeya, deliver over to me 
such property, or give information about the same 
without delay, such persons shall be killed, and 
their property confiscated.—A. Watson, captain 
commanding.’ Now, I ask the House, is this a 
proclamation for the destruction of mad dogs or 
of human beings? I confess, Sir, when this pro- 
clamation was first brought under my notice, I 
was perfectly astounded. I could not believe such 
a production possible, and thought there must be 
some mistake. But there is no mistake about the 
matter. I have in my possession two of the ori- 
ginal proclamations, signed by Captain Watson’s 
own hand—proclamations which have received the 
full sanction and cordial approbation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and those Gentlemen who 
are so ready to denounce Austria for her acts, are 
the supporters of that Government.”—Hansard, 
Vol. eviii. p. 425, 

Now, Captain Watson was a gentleman 
who, upon the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire had been sum- 
moned as a witness to give evidence before 
the Ceylon Committee, and being conse- 
quently in this country, he had an imme- 
diate opportunity of seeing the statement 
of the hon. Member, and having read it in 
the public papers, he had written to Earl 
Grey a letter, repudiating the charge made 
against him in that statement, which letter 
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having been forwarded to him (Lord J. 
Russell) by his noble Friend, he felt bound, 
in justice to Captain Watson, to read it. 
The letter was as follows :— 


“« 22, Craven Street, London, Feb. 7. 

“ My Lord—Owing to absence from London, it 
was only this morning that I saw in the morning 
papers of yesterday the very cruel and unjustifi- 
able attacks which are stated to have been made 
on my character by Mr. Baillie and Mr. Hume— 
who have coupled my name with acts of atrocity 
more suitable, as they say, for the ‘ destruction 
of mad dogs,’ than becoming proceedings which 
involve the lives of human beings. In attendance 
as I am, pursuant to a summons from Ceylon, 
and about to be examined before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into 
recent events in that island, I cannot but feel 
deeply wounded by this ungenerous attempt to 
damage my reputation, and discredit my testimony 
by anticipation. Nor will your Lordship fail to 
perceive the prejudice to justice which must ensue 
from bringing forward such imputations in places 
where I have no means to meet and repel them, 
instead of reserving them for the approaching in- 
vestigation, when opportunity would be afforded 
me for defence ; and, in any event, the charge and 
its refutation would go together for the decision of 
the public. The evidence on which I have been 
thus assailed, is a document said to have been pro- 
duced by Mr. Baillie, described as a ‘ savage pro- 
clamation,’ and purporting to bear the name of 
‘ A. Watson, captain commanding.’ It threatens 
with death and confiscation of property all persons 
who should fail to make disclosures as to the ab- 
straction of the effects of Golahella Rata Mahat- 
meya; and Mr. Baillie is said to have declared 
that all doubts as to its authenticity are effectually 
set at rest by his possessing ‘ two of the original 
proclamations signed by Captain Watson’s own 
hand—proclamations which have received the full 
sanction and cordial approbation of Her Majesty’s 
Government.’ Had opportunity been afforded me 
by Mr. Baillie, before thus pledging his own vera- 
city and impugning my honour, I should have in- 
formed that Gentleman, as I now do your Lord- 
ship, that the document in question is utterly 
spurious ; that I never issued or authorised such a 
proclamation ; and that he has been misled by an 
unprincipled forgery. The other allusions which 
have been made to supposed acts of mine, by both 
Mr. Baillie and Mr. Hume, are alike devoid of all 
foundation in fact, and so soon as an opportunity 
shall have been afforded me in the approaching 
Committee, I shall have no more difficulty in dis- 
posing of them than I have in denouncing the fic- 
titious proclamation by which these Gentlemen 
have been so grossly imposed on.—I have, d&c. 

“ Apert WarTSON, 
Captain, Ceylon Rifle Regiment. 
“ To the Right Hon. Earl Grey, &c.” 


He had thought it due to the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, whose character had been 
aspersed before the House and the public, 
to give him the advantage of this his refu- 
tation of the charge brought against him; 
and he had not another word to say on the 
subject. 


Mr. BAILLIE: Sir, I have only this 
Y 
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statement to make, in answer to what has 
just been read by the noble Lord. [I re- 
ceived the proclamations, to both of which 
the signature of Captain Watson is append- 
ed. These documents are couched in the 
Cingalese language; but I was informed 
that the translations I have given were 
sworn to by professed interpreters, before 
justices of the peace. Documents thus 
vouched for, and regularly transmitted to 
me, I could not believe to be deliberate 
forgeries. Should they turn out to be so, 
I am sure no one will—no one can, regret 
the foundation of a charge upon them more 
than I shall; but I repeat that the signa- 
ture of Captain Watson—[ Cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’’]—well, what purports to be the sig- 
nature, in his own handwriting, of Captain 
Watson, is attached to the documents— 
documents which I shall be very happy to 
show to the gallant officer himself. 


Ceylon. 


CEYLON. 

Order read for resuming the further pro- 
ceeding on Question for appointment of a 
Committee. 

Mr. HUME said, that as one of those 
who had been selected to sit on this Com- 
mittee, and as a Member of the Committee 
of last year, he felt bound to say that he 
could not expect that justice would be done 
to the important question which it was the 
object to investigate. When the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government objected to 
the recommendation that a Commission 
should go out to Ceylon and there examine 
on the spot the parties who were best able 
to give evidence, he (Mr. Hume) took the 
opportunity of saying that, as it was the 
prayer of the petitioners—and he had pre- 
sented four petitions on the subject to the 
House—that evidence to prove their alle- 
gations should be taken by a Commission 
on the spot, because in no other way could 
a full and fair investigation of the facts be 
obtained, a Parliamentary Committee only 
would not be satisfactory. The noble Lord, 
however, objected to that, and left it to the 
Committee to send for evidence; and then 
he (Mr. Hume) suggested that if it really 
was intended by the Government to have a 
fair inquiry, the party whose conduct was 
impugned should have leave of absence, or 
retire from his station as Governor of Cey- 
lon, in order that he and those under his 
control might not have it in their power to 
interfere to prevent such evidence being 
sent to England as might be necessary to 
elucidate the question. The noble Lord 
thought that that would have been an im. 
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putation against Lord Torrington; but it 
was precisely the course which had been 
followed, he believed, in every case where 
high crimes and misdemeanours had been 
charged against a public functionary, In 
one of the petitions he had presented, it 
was alleged—and the parties stated that if 
opportunity were afforded, they were ready 
to prove the fact on oath—that persons 
had been prevented from coming forward 
to give evidence by the noble Lord and the 
public officers. His present object was to 
guard against its being supposed that any 
satisfactory result could come out of the 
inquiry by this Committee; for unless they 
had full means of ascertaining the grounds 
of the discontent out of which the disturb- 
ance in Ceylon had arisen, the inquiry 
would be useless. Considering the means 
at the disposal of Lord Torrington, and 
the noble Secretary for the Colonies to 
keep back witnesses whose testimony might 
elucidate the facts, it was impossible that 


justice could be done; and he hoped the 


House would allow those who had express- 
ed that opinion in their petitions, to come 
down and state what they knew of the 
means that had been resorted to by those 
in authority to prevent a fuli and fair in- 
vestigation of all the facts of the case. He 
did not speak as to Lord Torrington per- 
sonally, for he had no desire to make a 
personal matter of it. All that he wanted 
was the future better government of Cey- 
lon; and until the whole facts were known, 
causes for turbulence and discontent would 
continue to exist in that colony. 

Mr. J. STUART expressed himself 
unable to see how the House could pos- 
sibly discharge its duty unless they had 
some assurance from the Government that 
the future proceedings of the Committee, 
if, indeed, it was to proceed at all, should 
be conducted in such a way, and under 
such circumstances, as really to elicit the 
truth. Circumstances more extraordinary 
than those under which the Committee 
was about to be reappointed, had never oc- 
curred. The present Motion was for a 
renewal of the Committee appointed last 
year to examine into certain grave charges 
and allegations. But without witnesses, or 
any facilities being afforded for the pro- 
duction of witnesses, the reappointment of 
that Committee was an idle ceremony. 
The statements of Members of it proved 
that all endeavours hitherto made to pro- 
cure the attendance of the necessary wit- 
nesses, had been utterly baffled. He did 
not mean to say that no witnesses had 
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been allowed to attend, but that if the! they might be sent for in the interval, and 
Committee were now reappointed upon the | be ready to be produced when the Committee 
same footing as that which they had oc- | was reappointed. The course recommended 
cupied last Session, that the tribunal—a | by the right hon. Baronet was adopted by 
tribunal delegated by the House to inquire the noble Lord. But what followed? They 
into the truth of certain accusations — were now here continuing a discussion 


Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 


would be in this singular position that 
they would have witnesses to rebut, but 
no witnesses to establish, the charge— 
witnesses for the defence, but none for the 


commenced by a new complaint brought 
by the chairman of the Committee. He 
complained that the endeavours made by 
him as chairman of the Committee, be- 


prosecution. [Mr. Hawes: No, no!] He 
heard some hon. Gentleman say ‘‘ No, no.” 
He thought it was the voice of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, but he would establish his posi- 
tion. The House could only proceed upon 


tween the 30th of last July and the next 
meeting of Parliament, to obtain witnesses, 
| had been baffled by Earl Grey. Now, the 
‘noble Lord at the head of the Government 
said, on a former night, that he had care- 
fully read from Hansard the words which 
the authentic records of the Committee. he had actually used upon the 28th of 
Now, on one of the last days of the Com- | July, because he feared that there might 
mittee’s meeting, he found that the follow- | arise some misunderstanding or misconcep- 
ing resolution had been come to:— | tion relative to what he had actually said 
lon that occasion. But the noble Lord 
‘must pardon him (Mr. Stuart) if he said, 
| that, in his opinion, the noble Lord referred 
{to the words which he used last Session, 
without a sufficient reference to the con- 
text of the passage quoted, and without 
|enabling the House properly to ascertain 
how the matter had been actually left be- 
‘tween the Committee and the Government. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
should be adopted in the interval by the Secretary | Ripon ended his speech of the 28th of 
of State to ensure the attendance before the Com- | July last as follows :— 
mittee of the Queen’s Advocate at Ceylon, of | 
Captain Watson, and such others whose evidence | 
may be necessary to explain and establish the cir- 
cumstances under which martial law was recently 
proclaimed in Ceylon, and to give information as 
to all proceedings which were thereon adopted by 
the Government.” 


“Your Committee regret that, from the ter- 
mination of the Session they have not been able 
to conclude their inquiries into the grievances in 
connexion with the administration and govern- 
ment of Ceylon, and especially into the causes o 
the late insurrection in that colony, and into the 
means adopted by the local Government for its 
suppression ; but, from the gravity of the circum- 
stances which those inquiries have elicited, your 
Committee express their opinion that it is expe- 
dient that they should be reappointed next Ses- 
sion to pursue their investigation, and that means 


“ Tle, therefore, could not support the Motion 
now before the House; and, indeed, he did not 
think that his hon. Friend would press it, if the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government would 
give the House an assurance, on the part of the 
| Government, that, at the commencement of the 
next Session, he would consent to the reappoint- 
ment of the Committee, for the purpose of pur- 
80th of July, and for this reason—that on | suing the inquiry. In that case, the Committee 
the 28th of July a complaint had been — — on eee eee 

de in this H in wate at tn | veir chairman, with the Seeretary of State for 
made in this House, on Pp | the Colonies, both with respect to papers and to 
Committee, that without sending & com- | additional witnesses that they would think neces- 
mission to Ceylon, the investigation could | sary, when the Committee met again at the com. 
not be satisfactorily carried out. This was | Mencement of next Session,”—Hansard, evii. 
on the 28th of July. On that occasion, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Such was the proposal of the right hon. 
Ripon, interposing, with great gravity and | Baronet. To that proposal he (Mr. Stuart), 
dignity, had stated, that although he|who was present, understood the noble 
could not support the Motion for a Com- Lord to accede. He understood the noble 
mission, yet he thought that that Motion Lord to mean that the Committee should 
would be readily withdrawn if the noble| assemble on the following Monday ; that 
Lord at the head of the Government would | they should consider what arrangements 
give the House an assurance that the Com- | were to be made for summoning witnesses; 
mittee would be this Session reappointed, | and that their chairman should, on their 
and that, in the meantime, and before the | behalf, communicate with the noble Earl 
Session ended, the Committee, through | the Secretary for the Colonies. What had 
their chairman, should communicate with | taken place since? On the 30th of July, 
the Government as to the witnesses and|the Committee had passed the following 
Papers which might be required, so as that | resolution :— 


Y2 


This resolution had been come to upon the | 
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“ That the chairman be authorised and request- 
ed to communicate with Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State as to the necessary witnesses to be 
ordered home to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee to be appointed in the ensuing Session.” 
There was the noble Lord acceding to the 
suggestion made in the House, leaving it 
to the chairman to arrange with the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies as to the 
necessary witnesses. Well, but no sooner 
did the hon. Gentleman put himself in 
communication with the noble Lord, than 
the latter replied, in substance, that he 
did not recognise the hon. Gentleman, as 
the chairman of a Committee invested with 
delegated power at all. The noble Lord, 
in fact, stated that the Committee had no 
right to delegate any such power as that 
of naming the witnesses to be summoned; 
and that, even if they had such a right, 
he would not consent to their request, upon 
the ground that it would occasion consider- 
able expense. On these grounds there was 
a flat refusal given to the request for the 
summoning of witnesses. On the reas- 
sembling of Parliament, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Inverness-shire hay- 
ing been thus treated by the noble Earl 
the Secretary for the Colonies, and the 
decision of that noble Lord having been 


confirmed by the noble Lord at the head of 


the Government, it seemed to him to be 
clear and palpable—first, that this had 
been an evasion of the understanding 
come to, and that means had been taken 
to baffle the endeavours of the Committee 
to have before them the witnesses they 
thought proper should be examined. This 
was a state of things which he thought 
involved grave matter of censure against 
the Government. But there had been 
still more immediate and direct means 
taken to baffle the attempts of the Commit- 
tee to arrive at the truth. Not only had 
the noble Earl the Secretary for the Colo- 


nies not acceded to the request conveyed | 
to him that he should attend before the | 


Committee to give certain explanations; 
but when the Committee put the noble 
Earl in possession of the points on which 
they wished for information from him, he 
made no reply whatever to one of the in- 
quiries. The following questions were, as 
it was stated in the report of the Com- 
mittee, privately forwarded to the noble 
Earl :— 

“Whether your Lordship has received any 


copies of the proceedings of the courts-martial 
(including details of the evidence taken upon the 
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how each of the courts was constituted, which 
have not been laid before the Committee now sit. 
ting on the affairs of Ceylon; and if you have 
not, whether your Lordship has ordered any such 
to be transmitted to you, or whether it is your in. 
tention so to do?” 


To this the noble Earl replied, upon the 
11th of July, as follows :— 


“Tn reply I have to request you to acquaint the 
Committee that I possess no information which 
is not contained in the papers already before them 
on any of the points mentioned in your letter; 
and that with regard to the opinion I may have 
formed on these points, or the reasons which have 
led me to the conclusions I have adopted, I should 
not think it consistent with the duty imposed 
upon me by the office I have the honour to 
hold, to add anything to what I have said in the 
despatches which I have addressed to the Gover- 
nor of Ceylon, and which have been laid before 
Parliament.” 


The second question, the House would ob- 
serve, as to whether the documents had 
been ordered by the noble Earl, was not 
even alluded to in his answers. He (Mr. 
Stuart) held that, under such circum- 
stances, the Committee, unless they had 
some assurance that information would 
really be supplied to them, might go on 
| for another Session without being at all 
nearer the end of their appointment. What 
| he wished to know was, whether Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government intended to afford the 
| necessary facilities or not? He quite dis- 
sented from the principles as to the 
'mode of conducting the business of Com- 
| mittee, held by the noble Lord. If a 
chairman could not represent a Commit- 
| tee for such purposes as the hon. Gentle- 
|man the Member for Inverness-shire had 
| represented his Committee, then the ap- 
'pointment of a chairman was perfectly nu- 
| gatory and useless. Was it necessary for 
| all the fifteen Members of the Committee 
'to have gone before the noble Earl the 
, Colonial Secretary to make a statement as 
to their wishes? Unless some satisfac- 
| tory assurance were given by Government 
as to the production of witnesses, the re- 
‘appointment of the Committee was idle— 
| it was a Committee merely for the purpose 
| of whitewashing the Governor of Ceylon, 
| and he would rather vote against it altoge- 
|ther. He could tell the Government that 
‘such proceedings were not to be turned 
,into a faree. He did not intend to impute 
| to the noble Lord any deliberate improper 
intention beyond this—and this he did 
charge him with—that the noble Lord was 
| stretching to the utmost his powers over 





trials of the prisoners), which were held in Cey- _— 5 
lon in 1848, and information, private or public, of ,@ majority of the House, in order to pre 
| 
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yent a due and proper prosecution of this 
inquiry. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that although 
the questions the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man put had been distinctly answered the 
other day, he would endeavour very shortly 
to explain what were the views with which 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies had moved for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of which he had 
given notice. As he (Lord J. Russell) 
understood the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon, what he meant was 
this—that he supposed by the resolution 
the chairman of the Committee should 
communicate to the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies with respect 
to the witnesses whom he and the Com- 
mittee should think necessary to have pro- 
duced before them. Accordingly, the Com- 
mittee next day agreed on two witnesses 
being summoned, one of whom was Cap- 
tain Watson. And they had been sum- 
moned in consequence. But if his hon. 


Ceylon. 


Friend the Under Secretary of State had 
been told, when that last resolution of the 
Committee was moved, ‘‘ Now, mind this 
resolution means that your chairman of 
the Committee is to have absolute power 


over the Secretary of State, and is to 
order him, during the next six months, to 
do as we please, and he is to have no dis- 
cretion or option ’’—why, then, his hon. 
Friend would have refused to agree to any 
such resolution. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Newark would, 
he thought, hardly assert that it would not 
be a great stretch of the powers of the 
Committees of the House if they had com- 
plete control over the Secretaries of State. 
If there were three Committees appointed 
at the end of the Session, and that the 
chairman were to have power over the 
three Secretaries of State, with respect to 
ordering any witnesses they pleased, he 
was sure that was a stretch of authority 
to which the House would object. With 
regard to the proceedings of the Commit- 
tee, he could only say that when they sat 
they would have full power to summon the 
witnesses, and every facility would be given 
to them by his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State to arrive at the facts of the case. 
But if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
thought that in the inquiry there was one 
part of the question to be entirely disre- 
garded—and that was the defence—and 
that there was nothing to be heard on the 
part of the defence—it was not the condi- 
tion on which he (Lord J. Russell) assented 
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to the appointment of the Committee. The 
principle on which he understood the Com- 
mittee to be appointed was, let the accusa- 
tion be heard, but let not the defence be 
suppressed. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that there was 
not one hon. Gentleman in the House who 
had ever asked for the suppression of the 
defence. What they were anxious for was, 
that the defence should not be brought on 
before the evidence for the accusation had 
been concluded. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had represented 
the matter as if the Committee had dele- 
gated powers to their chairman to dictate 
to the noble Earl the Secretary for the 
Colonies what witnesses he was to call. 
This was not the case. The noble Lord 
had stated the matter more fairly when he 
said that there were two courses open for 
the noble Earl to adopt. He might as- 
sume that the Committee had instructed 
their chairman either to consult with him 
as to what witnesses should be called, or 
to dictate to him what their names were 
to be. Now, the noble Lord had, upon 
the present occasion, brought forward only 
the second of these interpretations. But, 
in his (Mr. Adderley’s) opinion, the noble 
Earl the Secretary for the Colonies had no 
right to assume that the Committee had 
instructed their Chairman to dictate to 
him. What the Committee had done was 
this—they had instructed their chairman 
to consult with the noble Earl upon the 
subject. When the Committee met after 
the discussion in this House, they had 
suggested the names of two witnesses; but 
on these gentlemen being mentioned, the 
whole Committee immediately said that 
there were others absolutely necessary, es- 
pecially for the elucidation of matters re- 
lating to the long continuance of the en- 
forcement of martial law. It was said to 
be impossible to get these witnesses with- 
out writing to Ceylon; and, as it had been 
determined that a Commission should not 
be sent out, the only alternative was to 
write out to the colony. That was the 
only course the Committee could take ; it 
was the course which, he believed, had 
been agreed to by the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary to the Colonies, after 
considerable discussion ; and he confessed 
that he had felt astounded when the hon. 
Gentleman repudiated the arrangement. 
The only course open to the Committee 
was to send out to the colony, in order to 
procure the necessary witnesses, and after- 
wards communicate with the noble Ear] at 
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the head of the Colonial Department. The 
noble Lord had, however, demurred to the 
authority of the chairman; and had, in 
fact, stopped his mouth, although he (Mr. 
Adderley) thought the noble Earl would 
have done well to have discussed the merits 
of the case with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The noble Earl might have de- 
murred to such witnesses, and alleged that 
they were improper ones; he might have 
asked on what grounds they were called, 
and challenged the necessity for producing 
them. But the noble Earl had not done 
that, but had rested his objection upon a 
ground which he (Mr. Adderley) thought 
was indefensible. He had only one other 
remark to address to the House. The 
noble Earl had objected to the expense to 
which the production of these witnesses 
would put the country. He (Mr. Adder- 
ley) confessed astonishment at such an ob- 
jection. The noble Earl stated that the 
witnesses would involve a charge of from 
4001. to 7007. each. Now, although many 
witnesses might not be worth so much 
money, if ever there was a case in which 
witnesses were worth their weight in gold 
a hundred times over, it was in the case of 
these Ceylon witnesses. The colonists 
complained that the courts-martial were 
open for a considerable time after the re- 
bellion was over—they alleged that several 
of the Queen’s subjects had been tried by 
these courts, and had been put to death 
by mistake. Now, without saying that 
these charges were true—he trusted they 
were not—he should rejoice to find the 
Colonial Office consenting fairly to con- 
duct an investigation into them. It was 
essential both to the credit of the country 
and of the Government, that the conduct 

Lord Torrington should be investigated. 
Far be it from him to wish to inculpate 
Lord Torrington, and much should he re- 
joice if the charges brought against him 
should prove to be unfounded. It would 
be unfortunate if he were inculpated with- 
out investigation, and it would be most 
disastrous if Her Majesty’s Government 
should put themselves forward as his ad- 
voeates before the conclusion of the in- 
quiry. 

Mr. DISRAELIT said, it was not his in- 
tention to oppose the nomination of the 
Committee, and he would refrain from re- 
viving the debate of the other day as to 
the affairs of Ceylon; but as the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
made an observation respecting the con- 
duct of the chairman of the Committee for 
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making statements on the authority of 
certain document placed in his hands, he 
(Mr. Disraeli) was bound to say that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Inverness. 
shire had been fully justified in making 
those statements and assertions. He gave 
no opinion with respect to the veracity or 
authenticity of the statement : the witness 
to whom it referred would be brought be- 
fore the Committee, when he could be 
fully examined, and the truth of the case, 
no doubt, established. He thought it right 
to state that the chairman had only sum. 
moned at his own instance three witnesses 
—two of them filling the high official 
post of Colonial Secretary; the other, an 
eminent merchant, who held an office in 
the household. He had not, therefore, 
attempted to substantiate the case he had 
brought forward by partial witnesses, or 
by the evidence of persons whose opinions 
ought not to have great influence over the 
House. His hon. Friend placed the mat- 
ter in a still more favourable view in that 
respect by reminding him that one of those 
witnesses whom he had just mentioned had 
been summoned by the hon. Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies. As very few had 
read the evidence with great attention, the 
House might probably be unacquainted 
with the fact, that it had been by no 
means confined to substantiating the ac- 
cusation, but, on the contrary, that much 
of it was from witnesses vindicating the 
conduct of the Governor, and who had 
been summoned by the Colonial Office. 
From the very first he had endeavoured, 
as much as he could, to keep the Commit- 
tee out of the House of Commons, and he 
thought he had endeavoured to conduct it 
with temper and impartiality, and that the 
present unfortunate proceeding would not 
have happened if the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies had ac- 
cepted his proposal. He was prepared 
to resume that investigation; but he was 
bound to say, he did so with no very san- 
guine hope that the result would be satis- 
factory to the House or to the country. It 
was not necessary for him to introduce to 
the notice of the House statements which 
should be very severely investigated by the 
tribunal of which he was a Member; but 
seeing what would arise, he must express 
his sincere conviction that an effort was 
about to be made to prevent that thorough 
and impartial investigation of the truth 
which the honour of the Government and 
the justice of the country so much re- 
quired. 
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Mr. ROEBUCK said, it must be clear 
to the House, from the present discussion, 
that the Committee was going to its la- 
pours under difficult circumstances. The 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, the 
hon. chairman of the Committee, and the 
hon. and learned Member for Newark, had 
all said they were conscious—they were 
sure—that there was to be a power em- 
ployed by the Government to interfere 
with the investigation submitted to the 
Committee; that the official powers of the 
colonial authorities were to be employed 
for the purpose of braving the investiga- 
tion. Now, that was the charge. That 
was the grave charge brought against the 
Government at the present moment; and 
each of the Gentlemen who had made it, 
with the exception of the hon. and learned 
Member for Newark, were Members of 
the Committee; and they all said that they 
were going into the Committee, that they 
were Members of it, and that they were 
going to make the investigation. Why, 


the whole proceeding was one that would | 


be characterised out of doors as inconsis- 
tent upon their parts. The idea of going 
into a Committee, preceding it with a 
charge against the Government, and say- 


ing they could not do justice, that they 
were sure to be misinterpreted, and 
stopped, and that they could not obtain 
a thorough investigation, seemed strange. 
The real proceedings on the part of those 
Gentlemen ought to be, to refuse to be 


Members of the Committee. In justice to 
themselves they ought to make a state- 
ment to that effect. They charged the 
Colonial Secretary and the Under Secre- 
tary of State with an intention to prevent 
the investigation of truth: and he wanted 
to know if ever there was a charge more 
gtave brought against a Government, or 
one which, if true, would tend to disgrace 
the character of a Government more than 
that? Upon what ground had that charge 
been made against the Government? Be- 
cause he held that when a certain number 
of Members of the House of Commons got 
up and made a charge against the Govern- 
ment of that description, so grave, he sup- 
posed they had got evidence in support of 
their opinion. He presumed that they 
would not hazard imputations—that they 
ought to be grounded on some conviction 
in their minds resting on evidence; and 
if he charged a Member of the Government 
with dishonesty, he hoped he would have 
evidence in support of the accusation. 
Well, here were five Members charging 
the Colonial Secretary with the most ses 
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rious dishonesty. That was the truth of 
the charge, that he (the Colonial Secre- 
tary) was going into the investigation with 
a desire to prevent the investigation of 
truth. How did they get that? We had 
got a dependency—Ceylon. An insurrec- 
tion broke out there. That insurrection 
was suddenly suppressed. It was sup- 
pressed after a declaration of martial law, 
and certain proceedings which he was not 
bound to characterise; and the result had 
been immediate peace, and peace from 
that time to the present. Now, Ceylon 
was called a colony. It was not a colony 
in the common acceptation of the term. 
It was a dependency—a large dependency 
—filled with a population, not English— 
wholly foreign. We had a small body of 
Englishmen therein residing, amidst a 
hostile population, with a governor at its 
head representing England. Now, if that 
House was to be made the means of, upon 
all occasions, tying the hands, paralysing 
the mind, disturbing the judgment, and 
overturning the determination of those 
men who represented England in those 
distant colonies, there could be no more 
dangerous office than that so undertaken; 
and he saw a tendency in that House and 
in this country—he was going to say for 
the purpose of obtaining a sort of pitiful 
popularity—to so carp and cavil at those 
who did represent this country, and who 
endeavoured, under her glorious flag, to 
subdue anti-civilisation at various regions 
of the earth, and to extend that dominion, 
which, by its extension, was a blessing— 
he sad, he saw such a tendency to paralyse 
our power, and those who represented us, in 
all the various quarters of the globe, and 
so to interfere with every enterprise which 
was English, that he deemed it his duty, 
as one representative of this country, t6 
stand up and enter his protest, solemn, and 
sincere, and earnest, against such a pro- 
ceeding. Why, what had they got upon 
this occasion? He thought Lord Torring- 
ton’s great mistake had been, that he ever 
handled a pen. [If he had not written de- 
spatches, but only acted, he might have 
been a very good Governor; and he (Mr. 
Roebuck) did not know whether he had 
written the despatches himself, but he pre- 
sumed he had. But being a Governor in 
the midst of a hostile population, as he 
was—and he (Mr. Roebuck) knew the 
population—he had, in reality, no more to 
do than any other man, to prevent the ef- 
fusion of blood; and if he had tampered 
with the blood of a hostile population of 
that sort,-we should have had a war in 
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Ceylon, and where we had one man slain 
now we might have had a thousand. But 
because hon. Gentlemen with refined feel- 
ings had received representations that cer- 
tain things which they said had been done 
contrary to law, they were frightened. What 
was contrary to lawin Ceylon? Let this be 
understood. Ceylon was a conquered depen- 
dency. By the very fact of its being con- 
quered, the law of Ceylon was alaw. The 
English law was only introduced there by 
the direct intervention of the Sovereign, 
or by an Act of Parliament. Whatever 
the Sovereign chose to do, supposing no 
Act of Parliament interfered, went as far 
as the Sovereign desired; and he wanted 
to know if it were not law—the hon. and 
learned Member for Newark was so learned 
about constitutional law that he would set 
him right if he was wrong—he wanted to 
know if it were not law, constant and well 
understood, that a conquered dependency 
had the law of a conquered dependency 
until it was altered, either by the determi- 
nation of the monarch of England, or by an 
Act of Parliament? He wanted some one 
to show him the Act of Parliament which 
did prevent the Governor from proclaiming 
martial law. He, unfortunately for him- 
self, had seen martial law proclaimed even 
where there was a constitution. He had 
seen that martial law supported in that 
House. He had known persons under that 
martial law to be convicted and executed, 
and he had found no sympathy expressed 
in that House in consequence of that mar- 
tial law. But he wanted to know whether 
it was illegal for Lord Torrington to have 
proclaimed martial law in Ceylon? If it 
was not illegal, his Lordship might have 
proclaimed it, and he might also have ap- 
pointed the tribunals which tried the pri- 
soners; and though it might be said that 
he was cruel, that he was imperious, that 
he did things which a mild and merciful 
man ought not to have done, yet he (Mr. 
Roebuck) judged by the result that peace 
had been maintained in that island from 
that time to this. He had been told that 
there was a judge there who opposed the 
Governor. Did anybody know the history 
of English judges in India? Was it not 
notorious that the moment you set an Eng- 
lish lawyer by the side of him representing 
the Government, they were sure to get into 
disputes ?—and he believed that the reason 
was, that English lawyers were not states- 
men. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] Thestatement might 
appear ludicrous, but every one acquainted 
with the history of India knew the fact 
perfectly well. The hon. Member for 
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Montrose ought to know what India was; 
he ought to know that the moment we had 
lawyers there, they went to loggerheads at 
once. He had no faith in the prudence of 
such men. He had great faith in the con- 
science and in the desire of English law- 
yers to do good, but he had no faith in 
their prudence, and they were the last 
men he would have to govern a country, 
[Laughter.| This might excite laughter, 
and yet every man going home that night 
would say upon reflection that he (Mr. 
Roebuck) was right. But, coming back 
to the statement of the hon. Gentlemen he 
referred to already, he asked was not this 
an unwise and impolitic way to deal with 
our distant colonies? We had got the 
question of the Chinese ports before; we 
had now got the question of Ceylon; both 
were pretty nearly in the same district of 
the globe, very much in the same difficult 
situation, and what were we, for party and 
personal purposes, about ? [Sir W. Mozgs- 
wortH: Hear, hear!] The hon. Member 
for Southwark had nothing to do with this 
matter; he (Mr. Roebuck) agreed with that 
hon. Baronet in his views of colonial go- 
vernment, and could assure him he was 
not going to interfere with him. But now 
the debate had reference to distant depen- 
dencies held by force and not inhabited by 
English colonies; and the House could nos 
take upon itself a more mischievous office 
than that of endeavouring to paralyse the 
efforts of others in those distant dependen- 
cies, where men are always alive and fear- 
ful lest they should be called to account, 
by the difference of party politics affording 
to some individuals a handle to annoy and 
disturb an Administration. Any of those 
hon. Gentlemen, then, who believed that 
by going into this investigation he would 
be baffled by the Colonial Minister, would 
do much more for his own character and 
the country if he declared that he would 
withdraw himself from the Committee, and 
not go into an inquiry with this sort of pre- 
paratory means of exculpating himself, if 
he failed to support the imputation. 

Mr. BAILLIE observed, that he would 
not go into the question of the justifi- 
ability of proclaiming martial law in 
Ceylon, as that subject was not now 
fairly under the consideration of the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, how- 
ever, who had just spoken, had said 
that certain charges were being made 
against the Government. The hon. and 
learned Member spoke of there being 
charges, but he did not know what those 
charges were. What charges had been 
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made by the Gentlemen to whom the hon. 
and learned Member had referred? The 
only charge they had preferred against the 
Government was founded on a refusal to 
send for witnesses; and he had substan- 
tiated that charge by a reference to the 
correspondence. The only accusations 
made, therefore, were those which had 
been proved before the House. He did 
not wish to enter into any further discus- 
sion on the subject, but he very much fear- 
ed he should be obliged to bring forward 
charges—not against the Government, be- 
cause he would not believe they were ca- 
pable of countenancing such a thing—but 
against their officers, on account of the 
persecution going on in Ceylon against 
persons of the highest classes as well as 
of the lowest, and to ask for the persons 
thus persecuted the protection of that 
House. 

Mr. HUME said, that long as he had 
been in that House, he never had heard a 
more tyrannical speech than that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman gave 
them his notion of what should be the law 
in the colonies—the will of Lord Torring- 
ton was to be the law in Ceylon. But it 
would have been well if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was made aware that 
Ceylon had a constitution, and that Her 
Majesty sent out a Governor there with 
certain instructions, and that courts had 
been established there with English judges 
to preside over them. He agreed with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman as to the 
general character of English lawyers; and 
he (Mr. Hume) was sure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, at least, had shown 
the House‘his unfitness to preside over the 
administration of the law, or as a states- 
man. Was it not too much, after human 
blood had been shed and great barbarities 
had taken place, that those who advocated 
the cause of humanity were to be called 
popularity hunters? If there was any 
one in the House who deserved to be called 
& popularity hunter, it was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself. He remem- 
bered when the hon. and learned Member 
stood at the bar of the House advocating 
the cause of the rebels of Canada, and he 
would leave it to him to say how his lan- 
guage then was to be made to agree with 
that he had just made use of. He was 
one of those who held that, in the present 
case, the principle of fair play had not 

n maintained, and he thought that the 
public had a right to complain. They had 
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been told that Ceylon was not a colony— 
that it was a distant dependency of Great 
Britain, subject to the will of the Governor 
for the time being ; that Lord Torrington 
might do with the colony just as he 
pleased : that certainly was language 
which he had not expected to hear from 
the quarter whence it proceeded. He did 
not expect to hear it said that Lord Tor- 
rington could, by his own authority alone, 
take away from every individual the pro- 
tection of the law; and it was even too 
much to say that the rules of the ordinary 
courts-martial were not remain in force in 
Ceylon. Was it not too much, considering 
the state of Ceylon, that military law should 
have been kept in force for upwards of six 
weeks ? and now it appeared that none 
of the courts of law would question any of 
the acts done under the authority of Lord 
Torrington. It appeared to him most 
strange that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Sheffield should have ex- 
pressed anything like approbation of such 
a course of proceeding. His hon. and 
learned Friend must really, in the course 
of last night, have slept off all his good and 
ancient opinions, and risen from his bed 
this morning a very different man from 
what he had hitherto been—not the man 
that he had always been taken for—not 
the anxious and ardent supporter of liberty, 
ready to resist any attack upon the rights 
of the subject. Now, his hon. and learned 
Friend had stood forth in the character of 
an advocate of a state of things in which 
the courts of law were shut, and redress 
for injury or grievance denied. By the 
act of Lord Torrington, the property of 
every man might be confiscated, and his 
son shot; and in consequence of the Act of 
Indemnity there was no remedy to the 
suffering parties. To that the sanction of 
the British Crown had been given, and 
18 individuals were executed without the 
interposition of a judge-advocate ; no such 
officer was present at those trials, no senior 
officer presided at any of the trials, and 
the unfortunate victims were led from the 
courts-martial and shot: was not that a 
practice in the conduct of courts-martial 
sufficient to make the hair of any military 
man stand on end? In the Committee he 
asked if any report or account of the pro- 
ceedings had come home, and he received 
an answer in the negative ; he then moved 
the Committee that they should put a simi- 
lar question to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the answer which they received from 
the Horse Guards was ‘‘No.’’ Now, he 
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would ask the House, had the noble Lord 
given his sanction to those proceedings 
without any documentary evidence of their 
nature or character? Not content with 
the inquiries made in the Committee and 
at the Horse Guards, he moved the Com- 
mittee to request the attendance of Earl 
Grey; but his Lordship declined to come, 
and now it only remained for him (Mr. 
Hume) to ask in the House whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had sanctioned the 
execution of 18 individuals? They had 
been executed, and not a word reached 
this country to explain or excuse such a 
violation of justice and law. Anxious for 
information upon these subjects, he could 
not bring himself to believe that any man 
acting in the character of a British Minis- 
ter could have been induced so to proceed 
on no evidence other than that which was 
contained in the blue book ; was it to be 
endured that Lord Torrington should dis- 
regard the aid of a law officer of the 
Crown who had been deputed by the Go- 
vernment to give him advice? It was 
well known that, without taking the opinion 
of that officer, Lord Torrington directed 
the confiscation of the property of all per- 
sons who were found absent from their 


dwellings, and for the more effectually 
carrying those designs into execution, he 
sent out parties of military to seize the 
persons of individuals who might so have 
absented themselves from their homes. 
Then came the statement that Lord Tor- 
rington confiscated nothing more than 


perishable articles grain and cattle. But 
what would the House say if they found 
that jewellery and clothes to a large 
amount had been confiscated and sold by 
public sale? With such deeds before them, 
and with the striking fact that men were 
executed without anything like a lawful 
trial—with those broad facts before them, 
the general feeling in this country was 
that there existed great ground for com- 
plaint—that there was great ground for 
saying that the authorities in this case 
were acting unfairly because they were 
acting ignorantly; and had it not at length 
become the duty of the House of Commons 
to take measures for ascertaining the truth 
and making it known? In the prosecution 
of that object it was rather too much that 
they should be taunted with popularity 
hunting. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that though his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
might be somewhat angry, yet he felt 
quite convinced that that hon. Gentleman 
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did not by any means wish to misrepresent 
the real state of the facts, or to mislead 
the House by any colouring which he 
might give them. He doubted’ not for a 
moment that his hon. Friend was influ. 
enced by the kindest feelings, but strong 
feeling did not always contribute to clear. 
sightedness; and he therefore would on no 
account attempt to cast any imputation 
upon his hon. Friend, but he could not go 
back from the propositions which he had 
laid down; he could not bring himself to 
think that there was any hope of a suc. 
cessful issue to the labours of the Com. 
mittee when a large number of Gentlemen 
went into it predetermined to believe that 
there was no chance of getting at the 
truth. His hon. Friend had accused him 
of favouring tyranny; but that charge he 
was sure the House would regard as 
groundless; for they could not have for. 
gotten that he drew a distinction between 
colonies and settlements; between a coun- 
try peopled chiefly by Englishmen, who 
were governed by English laws, and a ter- 
ritorial conquest which a small body of 
Englishmen held by force; and if his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose did not at 
once understand that distinction, he had 
little hope that any observations which it 
would be possible for him that evening to 
make in the House, would greatly assist 
the mind of his hon. Friend on the sub- 
ject. His hon. Friend had told the House 
that they had reason to complain. Of 
what? Of the Government of Lord Tor- 
rington, he supposed. Well, then, if his 
hon. Friend thought so, he ought to im- 
peach Lord Torrington; or he ought rather 
to accuse the Colonial Minister. It was 
nonsense to talk about Lord Torrington, 
for if all that hon. Members in that House 
said was true, the Colonial Minister ought 
to be an object of accusation; and if that 
Minister were accused, his hon. Friend 
would find him (Mr. Roebuck) as ardent an 
advocate—he would say nothing about his 
own ability as an advocate, but he would 
find him as ardent an advocate as any in 
that House. Let his hon. Friend charge 
Earl Grey, let him lay a good ground for 
that charge, and he would find no warmer 
supporter than he (Mr. Roebuck) should 
prove himself; but he objected to unjust 
imputations, for their effect always must 
be to weaken all fair imputations. The 
noble Lord on the Treasury bench sat 
smiling at these imputations, as if he 
thought them ridiculous; the world thought 
them ridiculous, and he (Mr. Roebuck) 
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had the misfortune in this case to agree 
with the world. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

The following were named of the Com- 
mittee : Mr. Baillie, Mr. Hume, Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James 
Hogg, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Charles Villiers, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Adderley, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Lord 
Hotham, Mr. M‘Cullagh, and Major 
Blackall :—Power to send for persons, pa- 
pers, and records: Five to be the quorum. 


PIRATES (HEAD MONEY) REPEAL BILL. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a Second Time.” 
Sin G. CLERK said, he thought it 
might be very proper to introduce a mea- 
sure for the purpose of modifying the pre- 
sent law on the subject of head-money; 
it might be very proper to define the oc- 
casions upon which it was to be payable, 
and the amounts to be paid. For British 
subjects found on board enemies’ ships in 
time of war, head-money could be claimed; 
it could also be claimed for pirates. Now, 
when the Act of George IV. was passed, 
the Spanish colonies had but just asserted 
their independence, and the Spanish Main 
was infested with pirates. There was then 
in that part of the world a vast number of 
pirates, and the most atrocious acts were 
committed. Respecting the prevalence of 
those crimes, many complaints had been 
addressed to the Government by the Asso- 
ciation of Lloyd’s, and England was cer- 
tainly not able at once to put down those 
nests of pirates; but eventually, at great 
expense and loss of life, they were put 
down. The amount was and ought to 
be large for the capture of individual pi- 
rates, for, generally speaking, they de- 
serted their ships, and it became, there- 
fore, the more difficult to seize them. The 
principle of awarding money to officers and 
seamen in the British Navy was almost as 
old as the Navy itself; and he believed the 
amount of head-money during the whole of 
the war had remained without alteration 
from the reign of Queen Anne. He was 
quite ready to say, that the naval service of 
England did not require any such stimu- 
lus as head-money—they were always pre- 
pared to do their duty; but why take from 
them this species of reward? Their pecu- 
alary advantages were not in other re- 
spects considerable, and he thought they 
ought not to be deprived of one like this, 
which they had so long enjoyed. It was 
true, that under the Bill of 1825 there 
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might have been some abuses; but let the 
acts deemed piracy be more accurately des 
fined than they had been by that measure, 
then they might specify more precisely 
than heretofore the class of vessels to which 
the law of head-money would apply. He 
took the liberty of submitting these obser- 
vations to the House, because he had been 
connected with the Board of Admiralty 
when the Bill of 1825 passed, and the sug- 
gestions which he now offered were merely 
for the sake of the officers and men of the 
Navy. It was his opinion, that many of 
the objections to the present state of the 
law might be met by modification rather 
than by total repeal. Before he sat down, 
he begged to remind the House that ves- 
sels engaged in the slave trade were deem- 
ed to be piratical, and he wished to know 
how they proposed to deal with those cases 
in which slavers were captured. No doubt 
the Admiralty might have very good rea- 
sons for their measure, but those reasons 
had not yet been stated. 

Sir F. T. BARING said, he would be 
the last man in the world inclined to cast 
any reflections whatever on the persons 
engaged in these dangerous services; but 
he must say, the mode in which the allow- 
ance was at present made, was open to 
very grave objection. It was now pro- 
posed to do away with the distinction be- 
tween the amounts awarded for every pri- 
vate killed, and every private captured— 
201. and 51. respectively. The gallant 
officer in command on the station where 
the reeent transactions occurred, had him- 
self expressed his opinion in an official 
communication, that this subject should be 
reconsidered, as the services now perform- 
ed differed from those contemplated when 
the allowance was originally made. No 
doubt it was in the power of the House to 
adopt the proposal of giving 51. a head for 
all the pirates captured who might have 
been engaged; but the course which the 
Government proposed by this Bill to pursue, 
was not by any means to deprive those en- 
gaged in this service of the expectation 
which it had been the habit of the service 
to hold out to them, but simply to place 
the awards and amounts within the discre- 
tion of the Admiralty, rather than adopt 
any compulsory amount fixed by Act of 
Parliament. An engagement with pirates 
was often an engagement with men as ca- 
pable of fighting their own battles as any 
body could be, and that class were more 
dangerous because they were more despe- 
rate; and. therefore these engagements, 
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though not important in the history of our 
naval transactions, were still deserving of 
every reasonable reward. On the other 
hand, it would be wrong to measure the 
dangers by the number of the parties op- 
posed to us; and in many of these latter 
engagements it would be improper to esti- 
mate the rewards by the number of the 
arties actually on board of the prahus. 
He should be obliged to call on the House 
shortly for a very large sum, about 
100,000/., to pay these rewards, and that 
of itself was some reason why the subject 
should undergo revision. But on the best 
consideration that he had been able to give 
the subject, he did think it would be better 
to invest the Admiralty with a discretion 
ary power, in communication with the 
Treasury, to consider each case on its own 
separate merits, and allow a reasonable 
sum as a reward, than to attempt what he 
did not think it possible by an Act of Par- 
liament to accomplish, namely, to estimate 
the service rendered in any particular case, 
and distribute a reward, which he ad- 
mitted ought to be given in a fair and pro- 
per manner. 
Mr. HUME entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 


Admiralty in the propriety of repealing 
this Act, and he thought some credit was 
due to the Government for the manner in | 
which they had come forward and express- 
ed their disapprobation of the system 


which now exists. He conceived that the 
principle on which this money had been 
given was wrong. It was, in his opinion, 
a reflection on the service that our naval 
officers and seamen would not do their 
duty if they did not get this additional re- 
ward. He agreed with the old adage that 
the pirate was an enemy to everybody, and 
ought to be put down. He wished the 
right hon. baronet to tell him when he 
could lay on the table of the House the 
papers he had moved for, because on them 
would depend whether he should call the 
attention of the House to this fraud which 
had been committed on the country by 
means of an Act of Parliament. He could 
not hold Government altogether innocent 
in this affair, when he knew that they had 
promoted the officer employed in this ser- 
vice, though there had been no despatches. 
He hoped that, before the House voted 
this 100,000/., they would inquire how the 
claim had arisen, because under the Act 
the men for whose capture the money was 
to be given, were to be brought before a 
court and proved to be pirates. Now, in 
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the whole of the proceedings in this case; 
they had no evidence whatever that these 
men were pirates. He supposed the mo- 
ney was awarded by the court of Singa- 
pore. [Sir F. T. Barine: Yes.] That 
was a power of drawing on the revenue of 
this country which was most extraordinary, 
He was told that there was no evidence 
whatever as to the numbers, and, indeed, 
the different officers engaged did not know 
whether the number killed was 600 or 
2,000. The Navy ought to do their duty 
as other navies did, without these addi- 
tional rewards. There were other matters 
to which he might call attention. For in- 
stance, ships of war were paid for assisting 
merchant ships when in distress. He was 
happy to find, however, that the Judge of 
the Admiralty Court had decided againsta 
claim of salvage by the Indian marine. He 
was told that in the American navy the or- 
ders were to assist all merchant ships in 
distress, not only of their own nation, but 
of other nations, without reward. 

Sir F. T. BARING hoped the House 
would permit him to say that he had made 
no observations in reference to the charac- 
ter of the service. There would be but 
little delay in laying on the table of the 
House the papers which they had got. 
The hon. Gentleman had asked for the le- 
gal papers. They had not got them of- 
ficially; but he (Sir F. T. Baring) had 
learned from the newspapers that the par- 
ties came before the recorder of Singapore 
in the usual manner, and he stated dis- 
tinctly that he must have further evidence 
that they were pirates, as he was not satis- 
fied on that point. In consequence, further 
evidence was given to him, and a commis- 
sion was appointed to make inquiry on the 
spot. Subsequently, when counsel stated 
that they were ready to give further evi- 
dence of piracy, the recorder stated that 
he was perfectly satisfied they were pirates. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he had presented a 
petition from a public meeting in London, 
calling the attention of the House to the 
subject of the Borneo massacres; and now 
as they were promised papers on the sub- 
ject, he should not prejudge the case. But 
he could not allow the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to pass, that they were going to 
have a Bill brought in to pay 100,0000. for 
destroying the pirates, as they were called, 
without his protesting against it, because 
he contended we had no evidence that 
these pirates troubled our commerce. He 
might state from the highest authority, 
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that at Lloyd’s there had been no appre- 
ciable rise of premium on the insurance of 
ships to the East; and therefore he had 
imd facie evidence that there was no 
iracy of English commerce. This money 
was claimed for services which were not 
contemplated when the Bill was passed; 
for, as the hon. Gentleman stated, the Act 
was passed to protect our commerce from 
the buccaneers of the West Indies, who 
were cruising and plundering ships in that 
part of the world. He wished the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government to 
understand that they must have an inquiry 
into this matter. What he understood 
was this, that we had been slaughtering 
certain uncivilised tribes, because they lived 
in a low state of barbarism, and had been 
carrying on predatory wars with each other; 
but we had no evidence that they inter- 
fered with British commerce. He was pre- 
pared to show that there was no evidence 
that these parties who had been murdered 
ever molested English commerce. It af- 
fected only the Sarebas and Sakarran 
Dyaks; it did not affect the Malays, but 
was simply a question affecting two small 
tribes who had the misfortune to live con- 
tiguous to a place taken possession of by a 
He 


man called the Rajah of Sarawak. 
fitted out ships of war to make an attack 


on the savages. He might have his mo- 
tive for that, but we had no proof whatever 
that these tribes had ever molested Eng- 
lish subjects; and it was too bad that we 
should commit wholesale slaughter on these 
savages, a slaughter greater than that either 
at the battle of Trafalgar or the Nile, and 
that without so much as one man being 
killed in an English ship at all. It seemed 
to have been a complete battue, as if of so 
many sheep or deer. Now he hoped they 
would have the evidence before them be- 
fore this money was voted, and he hoped 
Government would be prepared to grant a 
Committee of the House to inquire about 
the matter, provided the documents to be 
laid before the House did not entirely dis- 
prove the statements which had been made. 

€ was not now taking the case of those 
who accused Rajah Brooke, but of those 
who defended him, and there was so much 
before the public that he did hope that if 
Government was not prepared to disprove 
the charges by official documents, they 
would grant a Committee. He would not 
enlarge on the matter. There were men 
in this country well acquainted with the 
whole coast of Borneo, who would say that 
English ships were never molested there. 
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He did not agree with the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield that we were not re- 
sponsible for our ships of war, and our ser- 
vants in distant parts of the world. He 
believed that if we allowed acts of injus- 
tice to be perpetrated, whether in Borneo 
or elsewhere; and if we did not take some 
steps to remedy those acts of injustice, 
there was an overruling Providence who 
ruled the world on principles of justice, and 
that there would surely be retribution on 
this land. 

Sir H. VERNEY would recommend 
hon. Members to read upon this subject 
the work written by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
who knew more of the condition of that 
part of the world than the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, or any other Mem- 
ber of that House. His work was full of 
statements of the piracies that were tak- 
ing place in the Eastern seas, and proved 
that no commerce could be safely carried 
on there unless these pirates were exter- 
minated. Piracy in these islands was 
reckoned an honourable profession; and if 
we or any other country desired to carry 
on commercial transactions between Aus- 
tralia and China the extermination of these 
pirates was absolutely necessary. 

CotoyeL THOMPSON said, that all 
that was wanted was some proof that these 
men were pirates. The fear that people 
had respecting this head-money was, that 
it held out a temptation to men who were 
going about the world in command of Her 
Majesty’s forces to say, ‘‘Is there any- 
body we can kill for you under the name 
of pirates, and charge them in the bill ?”’ 
The people were anxious that every pos- 
sible means should be taken to sift these 
things. He could suppose a case where 
some men, finding two tribes at war, might 
take one side, and say that all the rest 
were pirates. These were reasons which 
made the public regard with great jealousy 
and suspicion the payment for such services 
as were now in question. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day. 


Service. 


THE MERCHANT SERVICE—THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE, 

Considered in Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that it was 
again his duty to call the attention of the 
House to several questions of the greatest 
importance to the maritime and commer- 
cial interests of this country, and to state 
the views of the Government on several 
subjects which materially affected the in- 
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terests of our merchant navy. It would be 
unnecessary for him to detain the House by 
dilating upon the immense importance of 
questions affecting the interests of classes 
than which none were better entitled to the 
consideration of that House; and by any 
laboured explanation of the value of those 
classes, to request the attention of the 
House to the three measures which it 
would now be his duty to introduce. The 
first question which he would consider was, 
what measures might be expedient to im- 
prove the condition of the captains and 
seamen in our merchant service? Sec- 
ondly, the state and prospects of the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Fund, and the means of 
placing it in a more satisfactory condition 
than for a long time past it had been ? 
Thirdly, what improvement might be re- 
quired in the system of measuring the ton- 
nage of the mercantile marine? These 
subjects would form the materials for three 
separate Bills, for although the general 
improvement of the masters and mates, 
and the present situation and prospects of 
the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, were closely 
connected, yet as these subjects included 
a great variety of details, it would be more 
satisfactory to make distinct statements. 
He would, therefore, first explain the pro- 
posed measure for improving the condition 
of the masters, mates, and seamen in the 
merchant service, and then take the Mer- 
ehant Seamen’s Fund. With respect to 
the first Bill, then, the Merchant Nervice 
Bill, he was happy to say that it would not 
be necessary for him to detain the House 
by any lengthened statement, as if the 
measure were entirely new to the House; 
beeause, having had an opportunity of 
stating his views and the views of the Go- 
vernment on this subject at the end of the 
last Session, it would not be necessary for 
him to repeat the general observations he 
then made. These views he had also em- 
bodied in a Bill which had been circulated 
throughout the country since the last Ses- 
sion. The Bill which he now proposed for 
the adoption of the House, although it had 
been materially altered in some most im- 
portant details, and although, in conse- 
quence of communications which had been 
sent to him, it had received considerable 
amendments, whereby, as he hoped, the 
objections made to the Bill of last Session 
would be obviated; yet the measure now 
before the House reposed essentially and 
fundamentally upon the principles which 
he had then endeavoured to urge upon the 
House. The provisions of this Bill might 
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be divided into three great heads. He be. 
lieved, in the first place, without making a 
charge of a sweeping and general nature 
against the captains and mates of the 
English merchant service, among whom 
there were not a few persons of the high. 
est qualifications both professional and 
moral, yet, referring to them as a whole, 
he must declare his opinion that the mer- 
chant service of this country did greatly 
suffer from the notorious incompetency 
and misconduct of many of the individuals 
who exercised the command of vessels, and 
upon whom depended the lives and pro- 
perty of many of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
This, then, was one head of the proposed 
measure. The next was closely connected 
with the same subject, for it referred to 
the want of discipline on the part of the 
crews which prevailed to a fatal extent in 
many portions of our mercantile marine, 
Now, unless they had captains and mates 
fit to conduct a merchant vessel, and unless 
they armed the master with the necessary 
power of maintaining discipline, he was 
satisfied they would never have the disci- 
pline of the crew in a proper state. Lastly, 
he would consider the evils which the sea- 
men were exposed to from the hardships 
and injustice practised against them, espe- 
cially with regard to the contracts which 
they entered into at their engagement, and 
when they were discharged from their ves- 
sels. He now came to the nature of the 
remedies which he proposed to apply. He 
proposed, in the first place, to constitute a 
department of the mercantile marine as 4 
part of the Board of Trade, who should be 
responsible to the country and to Parlia- 
ment for carrying into effect the provisions 
of the Bill, and who should exercise a 
general superintendence over the mercan- 
tile marine of this country. He had long 
felt the necessity of such a superintending 
power, and that the interests of the mer- 
cantile marine had suffered from the want 
of such a department. At present the su- 
perintendence of the merchant navy was 
divided between the Admiralty and the 
Board of Trade, and, with regard to the 
latter body, they were without the pro- 
fessional knowledge requisite to enable 
them to deal with the subject. If the 
responsibility, therefore, of superintend- 
ing the merchant navy were thrown al- 
together upon the Board of Trade, as 
it seemed desirable should be done, i 
would be absolutely necessary to give 
that department some professional aseist- 
ance. The mercantile department of the 
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Board of Trade would, therefore, include 
two captains of the merchant service, who 
would sit as members, and assist the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade in everything 
that related to the mercantile marine. He 
next proposed to establish a system of 
examination of masters and mates of the 
merchant service, to make provision for 
the discipline of the crews, and to substi- 
tute public shipping officers for the present 
system of licensed agents. He proposed 
to leave to the present masters and mates 
engaged in the merchant service the free 
exercise of their calling without undergoing 
any examination; for he felt that it would 
be the height of hardship to men who had 
been brought up under a different system, 
to be deprived of the power of exercising 
that calling unless they passed an exami- 
nation. The clause providing for an ex- 
amination would, therefore, be prospective, 
and not retrospective; but as to the future, 
he felt it to be important to establish a 
system under which no man would be 
allowed to command a merchant vessel 
without ascertaining, so far as was pos- 
sible, that he was not grossly ignorant of 
the duties required from him in that capa- 
city. He was aware of the absolute neces- 
sity of dealing with this subject with great 
caution. He knew that if these provisions 
were suddenly introduced, if the examina- 
tion were made in too stringent a manner, 
and if candidates for the situation of mas- 
ters and mates were required suddenly to 
undergo a high scientific examination, 
much hardship and inconvenience might 
result. But the House might safely intrust 
toa Government department the mode of 
carrying out a measure absolutely neces- 
sary to the mercantile marine, resting se- 
eure that they would not exercise the 
powers intrusted to them without due con- 
sideration, and that they would not attempt 
to carry out too precipitately an alteration 
of the present system. He therefore pro- 
posed that, as to captains or mates who 
had already served, it would be sufficient 
if they obtained a certificate that they had 
acted in this capacity; and such a certifi- 
cate, without examination, would enable 
them to command a vessel. But if it 
should occur that, in the execution of their 
duty, any person so entitled to his certifi- 
eate as having already served, should so 
grossly misconduct himself as to prove that 
either from immoral habits, or ignorance of 
his profession, the lives and property of 
men could not be safely intrusted to him, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) would deprive such a 
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man of that certificate, aad would not al. 
low him to exercise the calling of a captain 
or mate. Such a provision was much re- 
quired; for instances had come to his 
knowledge in which men who had been 
the cause of frightful loss of life had again 
found employment, and were again in- 
trusted with the care of men’s lives and 
property. He proposed that there be two 
classes of certificates, according to the ac- 
quirements and merits of the candidates, 
and also separate certificates for those en- 
gaged in the coasting trade. There were 
men perfectly fit to command a coasting ves- 
sel, who were wholly unfit to be engaged on 
the long voyage. It might be said, and it 
had been said in communications he had 
received from shipowners on this subject, 
that very many of the best captains knew 
little of science—that they did not believe 
it was so requisite as had been stated to 
have these examinations—and that they 
would not enable anybody to ascertain fully 
the qualifications of many seamen. He 
admitted that the examination would of 
itself go but a little way. He knew there 
were many things that should be known to 
the person commanding a vessel, that the 
examinators might be ignorant of, and that 
in the employment of all such men much 
should be left to the judgment and discre- 
tion of the owners; but he thought, never- 
theless, that the examinations would have 
a great moral tendency to elevate the posi- 
tion and raise the character of our sailors, 
In saying so, he was not speaking without 
the experience derived from other coun- 
tries. Who were our most important rivals 
as shipowners? The Baltic Powers, and 
the United States of America. Now, with 
respect to the Baltic Powers and the city 
of Hamburgh, where the whole mercantile 
marine was on a most admirable footing, 
and he might say especially in the Hanse 
Towns, there were establishments for the 
examination of masters and mates, which 
examinations were strictly enforced, and 
found to work well. In the United States 
the captains and mates were not required 
to undergo a public examination; but the 
circumstances of the two countries were 
very different. He heartily wished that 
the education of our people in this country 
could be compared with that which pre- 
vailed in the United States. He had had 
occasion lately to see the sums which the 
State of Massachusetts alone devoted to 
purposes of education, and he found that 
in that State the schools supported by the 
public were so good, that the richest and 
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greatest men of the State preferred send- 
ing their children to them in preference to 
private establishments; and these institu- 
tions had the effect of raising up a class 
of men fitted successfully to follow out any 
pursuit to which they might be called—any 
who might, therefore, be employed with 
the most perfect confidence by shipowners 
or any other description of employers. If, 
therefore, it was said we should not have 
examinations because they were not made 
in the United States, the difference be- 
tween the two countries in point of educa- 
tion ought to be considered. He asked 
the House, then, to insist upon a system 
of examination of masters and mates being 
introduced; cautiously, if they pleased, but 
still introduced; because, by doing so, he 
believed they would promote that kind of 
knowledge which was of the deepest inter- 
est to the mercantile navy—they would 
elevate both captains and mates in the 
scale of their profession, arm them with 
proper power over their crews, and confer 
many important benefits upon all concerned 
in the navigation of the seas. He now came 
to the second great division of the subject. 
Believing that the greatest evils now existed 
in the manner in which the seaman exe- 
cuted his contract with his employers, and 
in the manner in which, when he returned 
from his voyage, he was discharged, he 
proposed to supersede the present system, 
and to ask the House to consider what 
ought to be substituted in the room of that 
which had notoriously and completely failed. 
He did not believe that he would be here 
met with the argument that it was danger- 
ous to interfere between masters and em- 
ployed—that he would be told there was 
no reason why the sailor and the captain 
or shipowner should not make their own 
agreement—that these were matters with 
which the State ought not to interfere, 
and that they should be left to the opera- 
tion of the general law by which all such 
things were regulated. Nobody could value 
more than he did the operation of that 
general law, believing that people could 
better take care of themselves than the 
State could do. But it was contrary to all 
experience, it was contrary to the opinion 
of every man who had investigated the sub- 
ject, to assert that the sailor could take 
care of himself; or that the contract be- 
tween the sailor and his employer was of 
that description that it could be safely left 
to be determined by hazard, and that it 
was not the duty of the State to interfere 
for his protection. He must, besides, re- 
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mind the Committee that he was not ask. 
ing them to establish for the first time a 
system of interference between the em. 
ployer and the employed. The system 
now in operation was a system of interfe. 
rence, and it was established from the expe- 
rience of the evils which a less degree of 
interference had produced. It was, he 
thought, in 1836 when the right hon. Gen. 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Oxford was President of the Board of Trade 
—at least it was during one of the years 
when that Gentleman was in office, that a 
Bill was brought in by him which esta- 
blished the present system of licensing 
agents. No person was allowed to super- 
intend the contract between the sailor and 
his employer unless licensed by the Board 
of Trade. The object of this was to pre- 
vent crimps, and other persons of bad cha- 
racter, from getting hold of the sailor and 
inveigling him to his destruction; but after 
full experience of the Bill it was found to 
work most unsatisfactorily. The Board ot 
Trade had done its best to give these li- 
censes to none but respectable persons; 
but they found it extremely difficult to get 
persons of superior character to be en- 
trusted with the duties. They laid it down 
as a rule not to give any slopsellers a li- 
eense, nor any publicans; but they could 
not help giving it to lodging-house keepers, 
It was therefore found exceedingly difficult 
to check the many evils complained of, and 
they had come at last to the conclusion 
that if they were to have interference at 
all, it must be exercised in a different man- 
ner. He believed there was no country 
where the interference of the State gene- 
rally was watched with greater jealousy 
than in America; and yet there they had 
thought it right to enact that, except by a 
notary public, no sailor should enter into 
any agreement with his employer. We 
had not the same class of notaries in 
this country that they had in America; 
and the agreement there was one of a very 
minute kind, and contained most stringent 
regulations. He quoted, when he last ad- 
dressed the House on this question, the 
opinions of Chancellor Kent, a great Ame- 
rican lawyer, on the subject, in which he 
stated his perfect conviction of the neces- 
sity of the State interfering by law to pro- 
tect the sailor. He would now quote the 
words of a still higher authority, a great 
English lawyer, he meant Lord Stowell, 
who, in a judgment which he delivered on 
the 19th of April, 1825, in the case of the 
ship Minerva, spoke thus of the great dis- 
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advantage under which seamen laboured in 
entering upon engagements :— 


“On the one side are gentlemen possessed of 
wealth, and intent, I mean not unfairly, upon 
augmenting it, conversant in business, and pos- 
sessing the means of calling in the aid of practi- 
eal and professional knowledge. On the other 
side is a set of men generally ignorant and illiter- 
ate, notoriously and proverbially reckless and im- 
provident, ill-provided with the means of obtain. 
ing useful information, and almost ready to sign 
any instrument that may be proposed to them; 
and on all accounts requiring protection, even 
against themselves. Everybody must see where 
the advantage must lie between parties standing 
upon such unequal ground, and accordingly these 
special engagements, so introduced into the mari- 
ners’ contract lean one way, to the disadvantage 
of the mariners, and to the advantage of their 
employers, by increasing the duties of the former, 
and diminishing the obligations of the latter.” 


The proposal he had now to make on this 
subject was essentially unaltered from that 
of last year, though in some of its details 
it was improved, It was, to establish in 
the various seaport towns of this country 
shipping offices, in which would be placed 
Government officers, who, for a very mo- 
derate fee—a fee much less than was given 
by the sailors now to one of those crimps 
who haunted them, and not more than was 
taken in those admirable institutions the 
Sailors’ Homes, established at Liverpool 
and London—and for this moderate fee it 
would be the duty of the officer to superin- 
tend the contract between the sailor and 
his employer; to explain to him the provi- 
sions of the contract, and, indeed, to super- 
intend all that related to the interests of 
the sailor. In the same manner on the 
return of a ship it would be paid off in the 
shipping office, and the shipping officer 
would again superintend the whole affairs 
of the sailor, so far as concerned his dis- 
charge. He found, from the communica- 
tions he had had with various parties, that 
an apprehension was entertained by some 
that respectable people would not be found 
to fill these situations, that the evils of 
crinpage would return, and that no effec- 
tual check would be given to the inju- 
ries at present complained of. It was also 
feared by some that by the substitution of 
Government officers for private individuals, 
there might be introduced some kind of in- 
terference—which, however, was pointed 
atin very vague terms—with the operations 
of trade. But he thought that for the fees 
which would be paid, amounting probably 
to about 1507. a year, it would not be dif- 
ficult to find men in the ports of this 
country whose characters would be a suf- 
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ficient guarantee for the proper discharge 
of the duties required. He thought there 
would be found in the seaports such men 
as retired captains of merchant vessels, 
who were living there with their families, 
and not desirous of going any more to sea, 
who would readily undertake and perform 
the duties required on the part of these 
shipping officers. In the Bill of last Ses- 
sion he proposed that the shipping officers 
should have the power of determining 
disputes between the sailor and his em- 
ployer. He found, however, that much 
objection was raised to that provision, and 
he proposed to substitute for it one that 
would be safe in its operation. Ie meant 
only to allow the shipping officer to decide 
disputes in cases where both parties should 
agree to refer them to his decision. He 
thought there were cases where the shjp- 
ping officer was not the fittest person to 
settle the disputes that might arise, but 
there were many other things that by mu- 
tual agreement might be decided by him 
without putting the sailor to expense for 
lawyers and the like. He would make 
this provision voluntary, however, and not 
in the slightest degree compulsory. When 
he first addressed the House on this sub- 
ject, he quoted as a great inducement to 
believe in the good working of the system 
—he meant the comparative good working, 
for he did not suppose that all the evils of 
crimpage would be removed by it—he found 
great encouragement from what had taken 
place in the port of Quebee. He could re- 
peat that argunient with even greater ef- 
fect now. Gentlemen connected with the 
shipping interest well knew that there was 
no port in the British dominions where the 
evils he had spoken of were so rife as in 
Quebec. There was hardly a port of Eng- 
Jand or Ireland from which he did not hear 
complaints of the state of matters there. 
The crews of vessels were greatly injured 
and demoralised by what took place there; 
and the hon. Members for Cork and 
Limerick were well aware that such was 
notoriously the fact. This state of things 
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.continued till 1847, when the colonial le- 


gislature passed an Act establishing a 
public shipping office, precisely on the 
principle of that which he now proposed to 
introduce into England. They had had 
two years’ experience of the working of 
that system, and the results were most 
satisfactory and encouraging. In the first 
place, there was this striking fact, that in 
two years desertions had fallen off one-half, 
In 1847 the desertions were 3,058; in 
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1849 they amounted to 1,335. He held 
in his hand a memorial addressed to the 
shipping master of the port of Quebec in 
1849, signed by 100 of the most respect- 
able names, in which they said— 


“We, the undersigned, beg to testify to the 
exertions you have used in promoting the effi- 
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| to introduce a clause into the Bill to enable 
| Government to adopt these Sailors’ Homes, 
and to make them their shipping offices; 
to co-operate with them, by furnishing to 
them the means out of the fees they re. 
ceived to carry on the general objects of 
| those establishments. He now came to the 


ciency of the Act for the shipping of seamen in | question of the registry of seamen. He pro- 


this port. Notwithstanding the difficulties you | 
have had to encounter, you have met them suc- | 
cessfully ; and we are persuaded the result will be | 
much in favour of the British seaman and of the 
trade of the port.” 


He would also trouble the House with a 
statement from the shipping master, dated 
January 18, 1850, in which he made use 
of the following language :— 


* Having the honour of holding the office of 
shipping master for this port under the Colonial 


Act, I trust I shall not be intruding on your va- | 


luable time if I attempt to lay before you the re- 
sult of its working up to the termination of the 
second year. Our port has, indeed, been so long 
notorious for plundering crimping practices, that 
it was completely at the mercy of those who con- 
sidered every ship and every seaman their com- 
mon prey. At the commencement of the office 
duties, every conceivable obstruction was thrown 
in its way by those whose career of plunder was 
about to be checked, and I had also to regret the 
want of cordial support from others. The evi- 
dence before a committee of the legislature last 
session proved the office to have rescued the ship- 


ping interests from the plunder of 50,000/. a| 


year.” 


He mentioned this to show the vast pe- 
cuniary interest those connected with the 
mercantile marine had in the establishment 
of a system which would put a check to 
the great evils to which sailors were sub- 
jected. He had also had a document put 
into his hands, signed by some of the prin- 
cipal firms of Quebec, among whom he 
found the names of Gilmour and Co., Rus- 


posed, as he did last year, to take power to 
abolish the present system of registry—not 
to abolish it at once, for he believed that 
could not be done without providing some 
| substitute—but to take the power of abol- 
| ishing it, and to engraft it on the new ma.- 
‘chinery of the Board of Trade and the 
| shipping offices. He doubted the possi- 
| bility of altogether dispensing with a sys- 
| tem of registry; and he thought, as a 
|means of identifying seamen, it would 
| be particularly valuable for the purposes 
of a measure to be introduced relative to 


| placing the Merchant Seamen’s Fund on 
|a proper and judicious footing. He now 
| wished to advert to the question of advance- 
lnotes. His views upon this subject had 
| undergone a material alteration since he 
| last touched upon it. On further reflection, 
he was not prepared to abide by the opin- 
ion he then advanced. He believed that 
ithe sailor, on going to sea, must havea 
power of obtaining money on what were 
called advanced-notes. But nothing was 
worse than the present system. The mo- 
| ney advanced on the security of such notes 
| was not, in fact, recoverable by law. True, 
the transaction was legal, but the expense 
|of the process on them was so excessive, 
| that the money was not practically recover- 
‘able. Seamen were in the habit of pay- 
‘ing most usurious interest—oftentimes not 
iless than 50 per cent on the money lent. 


sell, Wainwright, and Co., and a great|It was not easy to abolish the system, 
many others. These gentlemen, in a pe- | but it was most desirable to improve it. 
tition to the legislative assembly, spoke in| The notes never exceeded two months, 
the highest terms in favour of the Shipping | and the alteration he proposed to make 
Act, and were anxious that it should not | was, that the money should be recoverable 
be repealed. He found great inducement | by the ordinary legal process, which, not 
to believe in the good effect of these ship-| being attended with any great expense, 
ping offices, by the experience they had | would enable the sailor to obtain money 
had of institutions closely analogous to! upon much more reasonable terms. A 
them—he meant the Sailors’ Homes in! more respectable class of people would 
Liverpool and elsewhere. It was not the} advance the money, and the notoriously- 
desire to interfere in the smallest degree | bad system which now existed would be 
with, or to supersede, those institutions. | abolished. The third great division of his 
On the contrary, he could not too dis-| subject was that which related to the dis- 
tinctly say that he felt voluntary exertions | cipline and treatment of the sailors. It 
of that sort to be beyond anything that! would go a great way towards improving 
Government itself could possibly establish; | the discipline of the crews, and of securing 
and, so far from wishing to supersede the! good sailors, if means were adopted to 1n- 
functions of such institutions, he proposed | sure efficiency on the part of the captams. 
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Having done all they could to improve the | dicate on very grave cases that might have 
character of those who were intrusted with | occurred on board during such voyages. 
authority, some alteration in the law was He proposed that on application to the 
absolutely necessary in order to improve | consul at any of the ports, or to the com- 
the discipline on board their mercantile | mander of a Queen’s ship, what he (Mr. 
ships. The main provisions of the Bill of | Labouchere) would call a naval court might 
last year, and to which he still adhered, | be established, composed, if possible, of one 
were these: that captains having a first- | commander of a Queen’s ship, or one con- 
class certificate should possess the power | sul; and the rest of the court consisting of 
of imprisonment for certain offences. It | not more than three or five members, two 
was true this general power now existed, of whom should be captains of merchant 
but the captains were afraid of exercising | ships whom they might find in the port 
it except in a case of mutiny, because it | where the court was summoned to be held. 
was not expressly given to them by law; | This court, so constituted, was to adjudi- 
and where the power was not actually | cate upon any grave case of misconduct on 
given to them by law, in a direct manner, | the part of any master or mate, or of any 
the captains were exposed to great hard-! want of discipline on the part of the crew, 
ship. Wherever, therefore, the power of | and to such court very summary powers 
imprisonment could be carried into effect | were proposed to be given to meet cases of 
by captains having first-class certificates, | emergency. The want of such tribunals 
it was most desirable that they should, by | as this had been very seriously felt; and if 
an express provision of the law, be enabled | the House should agree to their adoption, 
todo so. He was aware that some appre- | he believed they would be providing a very 
hension had been entertained that, by giv- | efficient remedy for an evil that was con- 
ing this power expressly by statute, Par- | stantly producing great mischief. There 
liament would be weakening the power | were also provisions in the Bill for checking 
which now existed by the general law; but desertion, and to meet other evils that at 
he had resorted to the highest legal autho- | present affected our mercantile marine; 
rities upon this subject, and they had as-| but, having already trespassed too long 
sured him that there was no danger of the | upon the House, he would not detain it 
general power given by the law being | longer by entering into a description of 
weakened, while they were of opinion | them. These were the chief provisions of 
that this additional power would be most| the measures he proposed. The House 
useful in the maintenance of discipline. | would perceive that the Bill was not altered 
He also proposed, as he did in the Bill! in its main principle from the one of last 
of last year, that any wilful breach year, although it contained many new pro- 
of duty that should cause the loss of, | visions of an important character by which 
or serious danger to, the ship or to, that principle would be more completely 
life, on the part of the captain or mate, | carried into effect. Tle, on a late ocea- 
should be deemed a misdemeanour. A man | sion, alluded to a statement made by a 
who, by drunkenness or wilful misconduct, | gentleman who was one of the most ardent 
caused the loss of human life or of the ship, | opponents of the Government when they 
ought to be punished on his return home. | first attempted to alter the navigation laws, 
He also proposed, as he did last year, that | but who was at the same time a man of 
the logbooks should be produced when re- | energy, sense, and courage—he referred 
quired, and that they should contain an ac- | to Mr. Lindsay—and who, finding that al- 
count of all fines imposed, and of all punish- | teration inevitable, had manfully prepated 
ments inflicted; in short, that they should, , himself to meet the changes which he knew 
by the entries, enable the competent au- must necessarily follow. He had read vari- 
thorities to judge how far the conduct of | ous letters recently published by that gen- 
the master had, or had not, been proper | tleman, and he was much struck with the 
during the voyage. Various sanitary pro-| manly genius which they displayed. Mr. 
visions were also proposed. He had intro- | Lindsay observed, that that man must be 
duced into the Bill some new provisions of | blind who did not sce that the regeneration 
a very important description, and which he | of our mercantile navy had become abso- 
believed would produce a very salutary lutely necessary. This opinion came not 
effect. It was well known that, on dis-| from a mere speculator—not from a man 
tant stations, and when ships were engaged | who was looking theoretically at the sub- 
on long voyages, there existed a great ject; but it came from a British shipowner, 
want of some competent authority to adju-| who had the manliness to avow the great 
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evils and the great abuses of the existing 
system, and who had determined manfully 
to set about. amending them. LHe (Mr. 
Labouchere) now asked the House to co- 
operate with Mr, Lindsay, and with other 
intelligent and enterprising shipowners who 
he firmly believed were equally ready to 
carry out those improvements which the 
altered circumstances of the age impera- 
tively demanded. He had not the vanity 
to suppose that the measure which he 
now brought before the House might not 
through the practical wisdom of such men 
be considerably improved. So far from 
neglecting any suggestions, he heartily de- 
sired that the Bill might receive every 
amendment which their experience could 
give it. He should attend to the discus- 
sion of the measure in its progress through 
the IHlouse, and pay the greatest attention 
to whatever suggestions might come from 
those who were practically conversant with 
this great subject. But he could truly say 
that, with regard to the main principles of 
the Bill, the opportunity which had been 
afforded him of reconsidering them during 
the recess, had served only the more to con- 
firm and stregthen his conviction of their 
soundness and practicability. He knew 
that there did exist in many respectable 
quarters objections against any interference 
whatever. He regretted to say that such 
objections had come from the shipowners 
of Liverpool, who, nevertheless, had estab- 
lished the Seamen’s Home, and who were 
afraid of any interference whatever on the 
part of the Government with their voluntary 
exertions. The shipowners belonging to 
that port with whom he had spoken had 
told him, that they were capable of ma- 
naging their own affairs perfectly well; 
that they could provide good captains, and 
equip their ships and crews with every fa- 
eility required; that they took care of those 
they employed in their old age, and that it 
was only their own interest to do whatever 
was proper and right to be done. Now, 
his answer to these gentlemen who thus ad- 
dressed him was, that if every man was like 
them he would at once leave the whole 
matter to themselves; but could they, he 
asked—could any man who knew anything 
of the mercantile navy of this country, 
deny that some change was absolutely ne- 
eessary ? Could any man deny that the 
Government were justified in providing 
means for insuring efficiency on the part 
of the masters and protection to the crews 
to whom were intrusted the mercantile na- 
vigation of this great country ? He would, 





in conclusion, only say for himself, that if, 
by this or any other measure, he could con. 
tribute anything towards placing the British 
mereantile navy in that improved condition 
which he desired to see it assume, there 
was no object in public life that would be 
half so gratifying to his ambition. 

Mr. CARDWELL did not wish to throw 
any obstacle in the way of further discus. 
sion upon the Bill, but trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give him an 
assurance that the day for the second read. 
ing of the Bill would not be fixed so early 
as to prevent ample time being afforded for 
considering those alterations which had 
been made in the Bill of last Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman had paid a compli- 
ment to those whom he (Mr. Cardwell) had 
the honour to represent, and had spoken 
of an institution in the town of Liverpool 
which existed for the purpose of carrying 
out, by voluntary exertions many of those 
objects which he proposed to carry out 
through the instrumentality of this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also stated 
that he had endeavoured to mitigate some 
of the objections which had been urged 
against the Bill of last Session. He (Mr. 
Cardwell) trusted that he had been per- 
fectly successful in his endeavours to re- 
move the causes of opposition, But it 
would be at least premature to say, that 
he had collected from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech how this desirable 
object was accomplished. By the Bill, 
as he understood it, the masters and 
captains of all the merchant vessels would 
be made the mere creatures of the Board 
of Trade, inasmuch as the master of every 
sailing vessel in the country would not be 
able to go to sea unless he could first ob- 
tain his certificate from the Board of Trade. 
All those who had hitherto commanded 
vessels were to have certificates; but no 
person for the future could become a mas- 
ter or captain of a vessel who had not re- 
ceived a certificate that he had passed an 
examination, from examiners to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade. Then, 
again, every master who may have obtain- 
ed his certificate, whether on account of 
his previous service, or of his having sue- 
cessfully passed his examination, would be 
completely in the power of the Board of 
Trade, as he would be liable to have his 
certificate withdrawn by that board for any 
offence. [Mr. Lazovenere: Only if the 
offence were proved before a competent 
tribunal.] It would still be in the disere- 
tion of the Board of Trade to decide whe- 
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ther any crime had been committed such | ried into effect. He approved of abolish- 
as to disentitle the person of his right to ing the registration of seamen. It had 
a certificate. These provisions, therefore, | not fulfilled the expectation of the coun- 
whether they were right or wrong, would try. He wished to ask the right hon. 
have the effect of rendering for the future Gentleman the President of the Board of 
all captains and masters the mere ereatures | Trade whether, seeing the superior charac- 
of the Board of Trade. Then, again, the ter of seamen of the United States, it 
agreements made between the seamen and | had not entered into his scheme to establish 
the owner were not to be considered suffi- (as was done in America) schools in the 
cient unless they were contracted before seaport towns, where apprentices might 
the superintendents of shipping at the dif-| obtain instruction? He would suggest 
ferent ports, who were also to be appointed that, in the first instance, a power should 
by the Board of Trade. The consequence be given to the board to form establish- 
of this would be, that no crew, and no sea- ments at which every man presenting him- 
man, could be engaged till the sanction of self might be examined for every class of 
the officer of the Board of Trade had pre- duty. He would make it a voluntary exa- 
viously been given to the engagement, and | mination. The necessity of such a step 
the seamen would also thus become the was obvious when they considered the 
creatures of the Board of Trade. He was competition to which British ships were 
bound to say, that so far as his constitu-| now exposed. When merchants asked why 
ents were concerned, the provisions of the | they preferred foreign ships, the answer 
Bill of last Session had caused consider- | was, that the cargoes were better packed 
able apprehension among them. The ship-| and attended to, and that the crews and 
owners felt that, being exposed for the first | officers were of a superior class of men to 
time to unlimited competition with the those of British ships. The suggestion, 
shipping of all foreign countries, they were therefore, he had made, deserved consider- 
at a disadvantage under the Act of last ation. He thought that the individuals 
Session, by which they are still prohibited before whom the contracts were to be en- 
from availing themselves of the cheaper | tered into, should ascertain and see that 


services of foreign seamen; and the difficul- | sufficient security was given both to the 
ties would be increased if they were sub-| captain and to the men, so that when 
jected to the necessity of conforming to | either party failed to fulfil his engagement, 
whatever might be the regulations of the | those documents might be available. He 


Board of Trade in every step of their pro- | would suggest that magistrates in the sea- 


ceedings. They objected also to the pro-| ports should have the power of deciding 
duction of the log-book; they were fully | disputes between the masters and seamen, 
prepared to admit the necessity of having | and, if possible, without expense; for it 
accurate entries made in the log, and con- was notorious that seamen were the most 
sidered the provision, so far, a most rea- | helpless creatures in the world. He must 
sonable one. The hardship of which they | also observe, that by this Billa great many 
complained was, that they should be com- | new officers were proposed, and, unless 
pelled to produce the log-bock, which might | some modification of it took place, the 
contain entries that did not belong to the | right hon. Gentleman would find that ob- 
particular subject which was required to | jections would be made by those who did 
come under the notice of the Board of | not like to be interfered with. There was 
Trade, but which referred to private trans- | one other point to which he would advert. 
actions with or on behalf of the owners of ‘To show the strong objection which the 
the vessels. The right hon. Gentleman | owners and masters of vessels entertained 
must be prepared to mect with considerable | against too much interference in their 
discussion in the course of this Bill upon | affairs, he might mention that, in answer 
those and other points to which he (Mr. to 250 letters which he had sent to the 
Cardwell) had referred. It was impossible | profession, inquiring whether they were 
at present to express any very confident | willing to have a Government inquest in 
opinion in the measure, and he trusted that | case of the loss of a vessel, only five ex- 
ample time would be afforded for its eonsi- | pressed themselves willing to have such a 
deration previous to the period to be fixed | regulation instituted. Lord Auckland had 
for the second reading of the Bill. | laid down a rule by which, to a certain ex- 

Mr. HUME said, the Bill might be of | tent, every officer in the coast-guard was 
great use, or might be productive of great | to inquire as to the causes of shipwrecks 
evil, according as its provisions were car- in his district; and in several cases it had 
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been found that they had arisen from there | Montrose, that that hon. Gentleman con. 
being no charts on board. That showed | ceived the proposition of the right hon, 
the necessity of having some such inquiry | Gentleman went the length of doing away 
carried on, and he thought it would be de- | with the registration of seamen altogether, 
sirable to establish some means for that| He did not participate in that hope—he 
purpose. His principle was, that every; should be glad if it were so—but he u- 
profession should carry on its business as | derstood the right hon. Gentleman to say 


much as possible by itself; but he could | 
not agree with the hon. Member for Liver- | 
pool that the regulations proposed by the | 
right hon. Gentleman would put the sailor | 
in the hands of the Board of Trade. The, 
suggestions he had made were not made | 
in opposition to the measure; on the con- 
trary, the right hon. Gentleman knew how | 
anxious he was on the subject of regula- | 
tions for the masters of vessels, and that 
he had endeavoured to collect from the 
Continental States what their regulations 
on that subject were, so as to see whether | 
anything might be taken from them to| 
benefit our system. 

Mr. RICARDO said, that what had 
passed in the course of the debate had de- 
monstrated how impossible it was at that 
stage to discuss a Bill which was depend- 
ent on its details for its proper working; 
at the same time, he must admit that, 
considering the constituency represented | 


by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Liverpool, that hon. Gentleman had met 
the proposition of the Government in the 


most moderate manner. There was only 
one point on which he must observe as to 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentleman. 
The hon. Gentleman intimated that, in his 
opinion, the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman would render more difficult the 
competition which we had now to meet 
with foreign countries in consequence of, 
the trade being thrown open. He (Mr. | 
Ricardo) believed that if there were any 
point at all on which we laboured under a 
disadvantage in that competition, it was 
from the notorious incapacity of some of | 
the masters and mates of British vessels. 
IIe did not accuse the masters and mates 
of mercantile vessels generally of incapa- 
city. He knew that some were better 
qualified for this duty than those of any 
other service in the world; but it would be 
foolish to shut their eyes to the fact that 
there was a slur cast on the mercantile ma- 
rine of England by the conduct of some of 
the masters and mates in the service, and he 
could not conceive any difficulty arising to | 
them from the adoption of a system that 
would place them on such a footing as to 
get rid of the slur. He understood, from 
the observations of the hon. Member for | 


that he would introduce such a system as 
would enable us to get rid of it before 
long. It was a most useless, onerous, and 
expensive system, unpopular with seamen, 
and perfectly inoperative, and he trusted 
that this would be a great step towards 
getting rid of it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there were 
only two points to which he wished to re- 
fer. The first was with regard to what 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Liverpool. He assured the 
hon. Gentleman that, before the second 
reading of this Bill, ample time should be 
given for the consideration of it. With 
regard to what the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had said as to the education of sea- 
men, it was quite true that in the Bill he 
had proposed there were no prospective 
provisions for the establishment of naval 
schools in our ports. He should be most 
unwilling to encumber a subject already 


difficult enough by the introduction of a 


system—a very grave one, and which re- 
quired very deliberate consideration. But 
the hon. Gentleman was aware that, under 
this Bill, there would accrue certain funds 


‘over and above what would be necessary 


for the support of the shipping officers, 
and he did propose to take a general 
power in the Bill which would enable the 
Board of Trade, if it were found advisable, 
and there should appear to be a wish for it 
with the public, to introduce such a system. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool 
had said he objected to the Board of Trade 


interfering with the Sailors’ Homes. There 


was no wish to interfere with them when 
he found them so well conducted as was 
that at Liverpool, to which not less than 
one sixth of the sailors of that port re- 
sorted; so far from endeavouring to set 
them aside, he would take them up, and 
appoint the shipping officers managers of 
them. He believed that these homes, such 
as the Sailors’ Home in Liverpool, might 
be the means of doing a great deal of good, 
and he by no means wished to supersede, 
discourage, or interfere with them. The 


‘hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent had 


asked him for a more distinct explanation 
as to the registration of seamen. What 
he proposed to do was, to engraft upon the 
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new system such regulations as appeared 
to be most desirable; but he did not think 
it would be right, without consideration, to 
sweep away the registration at once. He 
took power in the Bill to do so, but he did 
not in the Bill actually propose to do away 
with registration. 


“1, Resolved—That the Chairman be directed 
to move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for improving the condition of Masters, | 
Mates, and Seamen, and maintaining discipline in 
the Merchant service.” 


THE MERCHANT SEAMEN’S FUND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in moving a re- 
solution upon which a Bill should be found- 
ed for the better regulation of this fund, 
said, he now approached a subject of the 
greatest difficulty, of which he felt con- 
scious. It was that of the condition and 
prospects of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, 
and the measures it might be desirable to 
adopt with regard to thatsubject. He need 
not remind those Gentlemen who were at 
all acquainted with the feelings of the 
sailors of this country, how deep and how 
just was their dissatisfaction with the con- 
dition and management of that fund. It 
had been the subject of repeated inquiries 


on the part of the House and by a Royal 


Commission. It had been the subject of 
several Bills, brought forward by several 
Governments; but he was sorry to say the 
evil still remained, not only unabated, but 
actually increased and certainly increasing 
inamount, until the matter was brought 
toa state in which it had become abso- 
lutely impossible for the Government to re- 
frain from laying it fully and completely 
before the House, and calling upon them 
to adopt such measures in regard to it as 
in their wisdom they might think proper. 
He would shortly state to the House what 
had been the past history of this fund. It 
dated from 1746. Before that time the 
merchant seamen contributed to Green- 
wich Hospital 6d. a month out of their 
wages, but received no advantage from 
that institution, it being confined entirely 
to seamen in the Royal Navy. In 1746 
some of the principal merchants and ship- 
owners formed a company to establish a 
sort of Greenwich Hospital for the mer- 
chant service. The Government of that 
day, moved, he believed, much by public 
motives, but especially desirous at that eri- 
tical period of our history to conciliate the 
feelings of the mariners of this country, 
amongst whom great dissatisfaction pre- 
Vailed—he spoke of the time immediately 
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succeeding the great rebellion of 1745— 
co-operated with those merchants and ship- 
owners in establishing the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Fund. An Act was passed incor- 
porating that company. Its object was, 
as near as possible, to give the merchant 
service that which the Royal service en- 
joyed in Greenwich Hospital, and, accord- 
ingly, they proposed to erect an hospital, 
and to grant pensions and gratuities to 
seamen sick, maimed, and disabled, and 
to the widows and orphans of those—he 
begged particular attention to these words 
—who were killed or drowned in the mer- 
chant service. Those were the specific 
objects for which these funds were in- 
tended. The main imposition by this 
Act was 6d. a month for every master, 
mate, and seaman, in addition to the 6d. 
then paid to Greenwich Hospital. The 
fund was very much of a charitable nature, 
and was supported by most liberal contri- 
butions from the great merchants and ship- 
owners of that time. They did not possess 
accurate records of the proceedings of this 
society, in consequence of those records 
having been lost accidentally by fire; but 
it was perfectly clear, from the state of 
their funds, that they must have received 
most liberal support from private subscrip- 
tions and from the merchants and ship- 
owners of this country. The hospital was 
never built, but grants of pensions and 
gratuities were made as had been con- 
templated. There was no complaint from 
the merchant service—it worked extremely 
well, and proved a most useful and con- 
siderable fund for the relief of disabled 
merchant seamen, and the widows and or- 
phans of merchant seamen, but only of 
those who were killed or drowned in the 
merchant service. But a great change 
subsequently came over the condition of 
this institution. Between 1820 and 1830 
it happened, as he thought for many rea- 
sons very unfortunately, that the great 
merchants of this country withdrew from 
the shipowning trade, and it fell generally 
into the hands of a less considerable and 
opulent set of men, and from that period 
the private subscriptions of that institution 
greatly fell off, and the state of the fund 
and the complaints consequent on that 
state became such that in 1834 a new 
Act was passed—the Act which now re- 
gulates the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, the 
principal provisions of which were that the 
contributions of the captains were fixed at 
2s. a month, and the subscriptions there- 
tofore paid to Greenwich Hospital were 
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transferred to the Fund. On the other 
hand, all widows and orphans of scamen 
who had contributed were allowed to claim 
pensions, unlike the former provision, which 
confined the relief to the widows and or- 
phans of seamen killed or drowned in the 
service. 
altogether unaltered. 


had entirely failed. The present state of 


it might be summed up in very few words. | 


The fund was absolutely bankrupt; the 


pensions were inadequate of themselves, | 


and grossly unequal at different ports; that 
was to say, whereas the seaman contri- 
buted the same amount of money, no 


matter what port he belonged to, the | 


pensions he received in his old age were 
altogether unequal, according to the acci- 


dent of his having passed the last five years | 


of his life in this or that port, and, in fact, 
the whole system would soon be in com- 
plete insolvency. The sailors’ dissatisfac- 
tion at this state of things was great and 
justifiable. There was a fund to which 
seamen were compelled to contribute—the 
House must never lose sight of the fact 
that it was not a voluntary act—and under 
the management prescribed by the Act of 


Parliament pensions of unequal amount 
were paid to men whose contributions were 
ona par, whilst the fund itself was reduced 
to the brink of insolvency, and, if left 
to itself, it would in a short time be in- 
sufficient to pay even the present in- 


adequate pensions. The disparity in the 
amount of the pensions paid to sea- 
men who had contributed equally to the 
fund, arose from the circumstance of the 
mariner receiving his pension at the port 
at which he had resided during the last 
five years of his service; and it happened 
that the ports which sailors selected for 
their residence towards the end of their 
career were different from those at which 
they were located during the more active 
part of their career. Experience showed 
that it was in the usual course for seamen 


to enter first into the foreign trade, and, | 


subsequently, as their powers began to de- 
cay, they established themselves in the 


coasting trade; and those trades being | 


chiefly carried on from different ports, the 
result of the regulation which apportioned 
the pension to the port with which the last 
five years of service were connected, was 
disadvantageous to the sailor in the way 
he had stated. To show how the system 
worked, it was only necessary to refer to 
the tonnage of four ports, and the number 
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The society in other respects was : 
He regretted to say | 
that the fund under this new constitution 
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of recipients of the fund at each of those 
ports. At Liverpool the tonnage was 
| 407,207, and the number of recipients 
| 1,044; at Newcastle the tonnage was 
/311,303, and the recipients 2,687; at 
Sunderland the tonnage was 191,374, and 
the recipients 2,053; at Whitehaven the 
tonnage was 38,821, and the recipients 
744. Thus, while the tonnage of Liver- 
pool is greater by one-fourth than that of 
Newcastle, the number of pensioners of 
the former was only one-third of that of 
the latter. The tonnage of Liverpool was 
more than double that of Sunderland, but 
the pensioners were double the number at 
Sunderland. The tonnage of Liverpool 
was more than ten times that of White- 
haven, but the pensioners at the former 
port are not nearly twice as numerous as 
those at the latter. Those figures at once 
‘made apparent the inequalities of the ex- 
isting system. As a corollary to the fore- 
going statement, he would put the House in 
possession of the rates of pension paid at 
different ports. At Belfast the average 
rate of annual pension was 7/. 10s.; at 
Liverpool, 71.; at Dundee, 6/.; and at 
about that rate it stood until we came to 
some of those ports to which sailors in 
their old age resorted in order to embark 
in the coasting trade. At Neweastle the 
average rate of annual pension was 11. 16s.; 
at Whitehaven, ll. 10s.; at Poole, 1l. 4s.; 
of Sunderland there was no return, but the 
rate there was probably extremely low. 
It was now necessary to call the attention 
of the Committee to the manner in which 
the fund had been absorbed by the altera- 
tion of its constitution enabling widows 
and children of seamen, without distinction, 
to claim pensions. The pensions due to 
widows and children amounted to 36,8661., 
whilst those granted to seamen reached 
only 18,3917. So much for the arbitrary 
and capricious manner in which the present 
system worked. The more serious evil re- 
mained to be noticed, and he could not desig- 
nate it otherwise than as the insolvency of 
the fund. It was not his intention to de- 
monstrate the insolvency of the fund by 
any nice calculations; it would be sufficient 
to refer to the report of the Commission 
‘over which Lord Ellenborough presided 4 
few years ago, and by which the whole 
subject had been ably investigated and 
| scrutinised. That Commission, of which 
‘the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
| Tower Hamlets was a member, and as- 
| sisted by Mr. Finlayson, the actuary, 
established the fact that the fund was ia 
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state of complete insolvency, and that if 
it were allowed to go on for a short time 
longer the result must be utter ruin. The 
Commission held that, in order to deter- 
mine as to the solvency of the fund, re- 
course must be had to the general prin- 
ciples by which insurance societies were 
regulated ; for the fund differed from pri- 
yate benefit societies only in being compul- 
sory instead of voluntary, and in having 
its contributions and distributions deter- 
mined by law instead of by agreement. 
Tried by that test the fund proved to be 
insolvent in the aggregate, and also more 
or less in all its parts. In various ports 
the fund appeared to be more or less in a 
comparatively prosperous condition; but 
there was scarcely one in which, if left 
under the existing system, it would not 
shortly become insolvent. The assets and 
liabilities of the fund in respect to existing 
pensions on December 31, 1846, were thus 
stated in the report of Lord Ellenborough’s 
Commission :— 

“1, Of the whole Fund. — Value of exist- 
ing pensions, 506,586/. 4s. 5d.; investments, 
202,696. 4s. 5d. ; balance in hand, 29,925/. 5s. 11d.: 
balance against the whole fund, 273,9640. 14s, 1d. 
2. Of the Funds under the Management of the 
London Corporation. —Value of existing pensions, 
162,439/. 16s.; investments, 53,944/.; balance in 
hand, 8577. 15s. 10d¢.; balance against this part, 
107,638/. 0s. 2d. 3. Of the Aggregate Funds 
of the Outports. — Value of existing pensions, 
344,146/. 8s. 5d.; investments, 148,752/. 4s. 5d.; 
balance in hand, 29,067/. 10s. 1d.: balance against 
outport funds, 166,326/. 13s. 11d.” 


The state of things which he had de- 
scribed had attracted the attention of Par- 
liament and of successive Administrations. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Dover a few years ago, when he was Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, intro- 
duced a Bill which was intended as a 
remedy for the evil. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford also intro- 
duced a Bill for the same object. It was 
likewise his (Mr. Labouchere’s) lot two 
years ago to bring in a measure founded 
on the report of Lord Ellenborough’s Com- 
mission. All these attempts of successive 
Governments to eure the evil had unfor- 
tunately failed. The Bill which he intro- 
duced proposed, in the first place, to effect 
a saving by consolidating the various boards 
established for the administration of the 
fund. It was intended that the manage- 
ment of the fund should be altogether 
Placed in the hands of the Trinity-house. 
It was further proposed, by way of aug- 
menting the fund and rescuing it from in- 
solvency, that 1s, a ton should be paid by 
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shipping, and that the sum of 25,000/. a 
year, which was paid by the Trinity-house 
for analogous purposes, should be united 
to the Seamen’s Fund, and administered 
in conjunction with it. It was likewise pro- 
posed that at the expiration of five years 
no more pensions should be granted to 
widows and orphans. Those were the 
chief provisions of the Bill which he intro- 
duced, and they were founded upon the 
recommendations of the report of Lord 
Ellenborough’s Commission, for he did not 
feel himself warranted in departing from 
the suggestions of that able and well-con- 
sidered document. The representatives of 
the shipping interest in that House were 
so unanimous in their condemnation of the 
proposal for placing a tax of 1s. a ton on 
shipping, that he was obliged to abandon 
it. It was now necessary for the House 
to consider what should be done. To post- 
pone that consideration further, would be 
improper in the face of the just and grow- 
ing discontent of the seamen with refer- 
ence to the question. No one, he appre- 
hended, would recommend that the thing 
should be allowed to take its own course 
until utter insolvency ensued, and that the 
seamen who had been compelled, by Act of 
Parliament, to contribute to the fund dur- 
ing the whole of their lives, in the expec- 
tation of receiving a pension, should be left 
destitute in their old age. The House 
and the country were responsible to the 
seamen for their pensions. It would be 
dangerous to disregard the just claims of 
the seamen; but he did not wish to appeal 
to a sentiment of prudence; he would 
rather appeal to a sense of justice. Dis- 
missing, therefore, the supposition that 
Parliament would allow matters to remain 
as they were, two courses were open to 
them. One was to undertake the respon- 
sibility of discharging all legitimate claims 
upon the fund, and, at the same time, to 
put an end to the system as one which had 
proved to be vicious. To that course he 
could not accede. The other was, to put 
the fund on a proper footing, and to pro- 
vide in future for seamen not unequal and 
inadequate pensions, but pensions which 
would be valuable to seamen in their old 
age, and which might conduce to an im- 
portant national object, by inducing mari- 
ners to engage continuously in the service 
of England, and attach themselves to her 
shores. Those, then, were the objects 
which he proposed effecting by the mea- 
sure he was about to introduce. In the 
opinion expressed by Lord Ellenborough’s 
Commission, that the fund ought to be 
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placed under central authority, he entirely 
concurred. It was his opinion, also, that 
this central authority should not be a Go- 
vernment board, but an institution inde- 
pendent of the Government, and he, there- 
fore, proposed, as Lord Ellenborough’s 
Commission had done, to entrust the gene- 
ral management of the fund to the Trinity- 
house, with authority to amalgamate with 
it their own annual fund of 25,000I., and 
to dispense both under one uniform system. 
At the same time, it was desirable that 
the ‘Trinity-house should not exercise 
the power confided to them altogether 
without control; and, therefore, he pro- 
posed that the two mercantile naval of- 
ficers, who, under the other Bill which he 
had opened to the House that evening, 
were to advise the Board of Trade on mat- 
ters connected with the subject to which 
that measure related, should be joined 
with the Trinity-house in the management 
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cure for them a valuable pension in old 
age, the increase would be readily ae. 
cepted. But he further proposed to re. 
vert to the original rules of the insti. 
tution with respect to the pensions of 
widows and children. If they wished to 
keep within reasonable bounds, they must 
revert to the system by which pensions 
or gratuities were given only to the 
widows and orphans of sailors killed or 
drowned in the service. The alteration 
was not intended to apply to widows or 
orphans who now received pensions, for 
such a measure would be harsh and unjust, 
Nay more, he felt it would be very impro- 
per to deprive of pensions those who had a 
strong probability of receiving them. He 
proposed that, after a period of five years, 
no names, except those of the widows of 
sailors killed or drowned, should be placed 
on the lists; so that, for the next five 


| years, all widows would have their names 


and distribution of the fund. It would also | placed on the lists. There would still re- 
be provided that the Trinity-house should | main a deficiency of 30,0001. a year to be 
present periodical accounts of the state of | supplied before the fund could be brought 


the fund to Parliament and the Board of 
Trade ; this would furnish a security for 
good management. The next point to 
which he would call the attention of the 
Committee was, that if the Merchant Sea- 
man Fund were to be continued, it ought 
to give disabled seamen something worth 
having. The wretched doles bestowed on 
them were of little use; and the fund would 
not be placed on a satisfactory footing un- 
less they raised the payments to such an 
amount as to exercise a material influence 
on their condition in old age. It was pro- 
posed, therefore, that the merchant sea- 
man should not receive less than 6d. a day 
from this fund; and it appeared just and 
proper that, as the contributions were to 
be equal, so should the pensions—that it 
should not chance, according as a man was 
set down at Sunderland and Liverpool, 
that he should have three times as much 
as he would have at any other port. It 
was proposed, then, that every one who 
contributed should, on an average, re- 
ceive 6d. a day when he became a pen- 
sioner. In order to effect that object, it 
was necessary to make some important 
alterations in the sources from which 
the money was derived, and also in 
the distribution. In the first place, he 
proposed to raise the sum paid by the 
sailor from 1s. per month to 1s. 6d. He 
was assured, by those most conversant 
with the feelings and opinions of that 
class of men, that if they saw and were 
persuaded those contributions would se- 





| 


to a state of solvency. On the whole, he 
was prepared to recommend that that 
30,0007. a year should not be drawn from 
a tax on the shipowner, or from an in- 
creased mulct on the sailor, but should be 
contributed by that House. Considering 
the great public and national objects of 
retaining to the State the services of their 
sailors, he believed it would be sound po- 
licy, as well as true humanity, to assist a 
fund in which that class were so interested 
by a moderate contribution ; and he had 
every reason to think — having gone 
through the calculations, and consulted 
Mr. Finlayson—that, according to the 
plan of which the chief provisions had now 
been described, a system would be estab- 
lished which should ensure to a master or 
mate, the moment he becomes disabled, a 
pension of ls. a day, and to a common 
sailor 6d. a day. Such were the outlines 
of the scheme he ventured to recommend. 
He was aware of the difficulty which at- 
tended the subject; but he was convinced 
that, in some way or other, the House 
must deal with it; and it would be scan- 
dalous if matters were to be left in their 
present position. He felt assured that the 
plan he had proposed would give the 
greatest satisfaction to a class of men who 
deserved the solicitude and care of the 
Legislature as much as any class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and to whom some 
compensation might justly be awarded for 
the great injury and injustice which they 
had for a series of years had to sustain. 
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Mr. HUME said, he approved of the 
lan of centralisation alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but dissented from 
the provision that they ought to supply 
this fund by substracting from the scanty 
wages of the seaman. Why not, as the 
Committee upstairs recommended, abolish 
the light-dues, and place a duty of ls. a 
ton once a year on the registered tonnage 
of the country—an impost which would 
not only maintain all the lighthouses, but 
provide ample funds for the object the 
right hon. Gentleman had in view? The 
late Mr. Soames was of opinion that 1s. 
per ton on the tonnage registered once a 
year upon the whole of the ships of all 
nations, would maintain all the lighthouses 
in Scotland, England, and Ireland, and 
leave an adequate fund for a pension of at 
least 6d. a day to the seaman. He was 
surprised that the Government should 
think of placing more funds at the disposal 
of the Trinity-house. It would be found 
that the people at the Trinity-house could 
not properly manage this fund. As it was, 
the lighthouse dues at present paid, 


amounted to from 350,0002. to 400,0002. 
a year, while the system of management 
was most unsatisfactory and imperfect. 


He considered the Trinity-house to be a 
great burden, and he could not conceive 
why the lighthouses in this as in all other 
countries were not maintained by the 
State. Of what use was Lord John Rus- 
sell or Sir James Graham as members of 
the Trinity-house? The thing was a 
mere mockery. There was evidence upon 
the table to show that every shipowner was 
willing to contribute 1s. per ton to the 
abolition of the lighthouse dues and for the 
provision of a seaman’s fund. Those funds 
were now extended as a matter of favour, 
whereas they ought to be a matter of right. 
The seaman ought to have the same right 
to a pension as the soldier. He protested 
against putting any more power into the 
hands of the Trinity-house. No class of 
wen led a more severe and arduous life 
than seamen, They were generally at- 
tacked with rheumatism, and _ seldom 
reached even the middle period of human 
life. Why should there be a divided man- 
agement of the Seamen’s Fund? Why 
should it be partly administered by the 
Board of Trade and partly by the Trinity- 
house? Why not altogether by the Board 
of Trade? The Government actually de- 
clared itself incompetent to manage a public 
fund without calling upon the Trinity- 
house for aid. The sum which the right 
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hon. Gentleman proposed to take from the 
sailor, although it sounded small, was a 
great deal to him, and he could see no 
reason why the poor merchant sailor was 
thus mulcted, and why the commercial 
marine of this country was obliged to 
maintain the lighthouses, whilst Her 
Majesty’s ships of war and gentlemen’s 
yachts did not contribute a shilling. He 
felt bound to express his decided dis- 
satisfaction at many of the provisions of the 
measure. 

Sir G. CLERK observed that, as Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, he had 
introduced a Bill on the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade had taunted him for not bringing 
it forward sooner; but from the objections 
taken to the most important part of the 
measure, which agreed with the present 
one in regard to centralisation of manage- 
ment and equalisation of pensions, it was 
found necessary to drop the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman might experience 
opposition from the outports where some 
funds were perfectly solvent—others the 
reverse; and many had been formed by 
liberal donations from parties who desired 
to benefit persons connected with their own 
port. He feared an attempt was made to 
do too much with small weekly or monthly 
subscriptions. Few sailors were fit for 
service after 45 or 50; a seaman was for- 
tunate if he were employed ten months in 
the year, and the fund raised from pay- 
ments of ls. a week was obviously inade- 
quate. But he doubted the policy of 
raising the payment to ls. 6d. In the 
end the money must be paid in additional 
wages by the shipowners, who would be 
better pleased if a yearly contribution 
were required of ls. per ton, which would 
yield 51. for every 2/. raised at present. 
He did not understand from the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in addition to the 
ls. 6d. a month, he intended to take the 
sum of 25,0001. at present paid by the 
Trinity-house, and that then there would 
be a deficiency of 30,0001. to be supplied 
from the Consolidated Fund. For himself, 
he must say, if it were thought essential 
to maintain this pension fund, that he did 
not see the equity of granting a bounty of 
30,0007. a year to the shipping interest at 
this moment, when there were other inte- 
rests which had equally strong claims. He 
thought it would be infinitely preferable to 
adopt the recommendation of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Commission, which he regarded 
as a much simpler and better plan. He 
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should like to know also whether the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to grant these 
pensions, subject to a certain length of 
service or age of the seaman, or was the 
disposal of this large sum of money to be 
left with the board? Unless some check 


of that nature were imposed, he feared | 
that the amount spoken of by the right | 


hon. Gentleman would be inadequate to 
the purpose contemplated. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the right 
hon. Baronet had been more successful in 


pointing out the difficulties of the question | 


than any practical remedies. Of the diffi- 
culties of the case he was well aware, and 
he knew how strong was the objection 
raised by local interests to any settlement 


of the question that involved the principle | 


of centralisation —a principle, however, 


without which he was convinced it would | 


be impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 


conclusion. With the greatest reluctance | 
he had proposed to increase the contribu- | 


tions from the sailors; and he should not 


have done so unless it were accompanied | 
with a grant of 30,0007. from the Consoli- | 
dated Fund. Under the circumstances, he | 


had no fear, if this Bill were properly ex- 
plained to the sailor, but it would become 
most popular. It was in truth a most 


liberal measure, and he was sure when the | 


sailor saw the fund placed on a sound 


foundation, and himself receiving an in- | 


creased pension, he would view it in that 
light. With regard to the observations of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, he must 
observe, that the question of light-dues was 
not before the Committee; but he believed 
that by the measure of last Session great 
and substantial relief had been granted to 
the shipping interest; and he had received 
most satisfactory assurances from the coast- 
ing trade to that effect. Not only had the 
Trinity-house carried out fully the assur- 
ances which he had made in their name, 
but other corporations, feeling the pressure 
of public opinion, were acting in the same 
manner. Only two days ago he had re- 
ecived a communication from Liverpool, in- 
forming him that the pilotage board of that 
town had made a regulation by which steam- 
boats between Liverpool and Ireland would 


no longer be required to take pilots unless | 


they used them; and, by this relaxation, 
3,000/. a year would be saved to one com- 
pany alone. Before asking the Honse to 
arm the Government with more compulsory 
and summary powers in these matters, he 
was anxious to allow time for public opin- 
ion to have its full influence. 
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| Mr. W. FAGAN was opposed to the 


system of centralisation, as suggested b 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, and concurred with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dover in his regret that the right hon. 
President had not brought the same mea. 
sure which he had introduced two years 
ago, for he thought the shipping interest 
‘of this country and of Ireland would con- 
tribute ls. a ton on the tonnage of the 
country, as they had an equal interest with 
the sailor in the matter. He, however, 
concurred in the principle of the measure, 
as he thought it most desirable that the 
| pensions should be raised to 6d. a day. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
reconsider the question as to the imposition 
of ls. on the tonnage. 

Sir W. CLAY explained the course 
which had been taken by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s Commission, of which he had been 
a Member, and confessed that, paternity 
apart, he should have preferred a measure 
founded upon that report to the present 
plan. At the same time, that even was 
preferable to allowing the fund to fall to the 
|ground, He quite agreed in the propriety 
of cutting off the pensions to widows except 
in the case of accident or drowning. With 
regard to pensions to the seamen them- 
selves, it might often happen that an ex- 
cellent sailor might, through accident, be 
prevented from following his avocation at 
an early age. The Commission, feeling 
| this difficulty, had used no other qualify- 
ing term than ‘‘disabled.’’ He thought, 
| that, in order to do justice, it would be 
| necessary to give a large discretionary 
} power to those who should have the distri- 
| bution of the fund. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, that when a 
| proposal of this sort was announced to 
|them for the first time—a proposal from 
| the Government to make from the Conso- 
‘lidated Fund a grant of 30,0000. a year, 
| or, in other words, to present them with 
| something like a million of money, it was 
desirable that hon. Gentlemen should have 
time allowed them to consider the subject, 
and to consult with their constituents be- 
fore pledging themselves to anything defi- 
nite. The difficulties which had hereto- 
| fore occurred had arisen from insolvency, 
occasioned by bad management; and it 
was now proposed to place the funds under 
central instead of local management. He 
thought the experience they had had of 
central management in London was not 
such as to encourage them to expect that 
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these funds would be better administered 
by a central authority than they had been 
by local managers. The hon. Member for 
Cork and himself happened to represent 
places where funds had been well managed 
by local authorities, while central manage- 
ment had resulted in insolvency. He un- 
derstood it was proposed that the central 
management of the funds should be in the 
hands of the Trinity Board, aided by some 
Gentlemen from the Board of Trade. Now, 
he thought these Gentlemen from the Board 
of Trade would be likely to have very con- 
siderable control in the disposition of pen- 
sions, which were not to be matters of 
right but of favour; and they would find 
much jealousy on the part of local contri- 
butors, if the funds were placed to such an 
extent in the power of the Government. 

Mr. HEADLAM considered, that the 
changes proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, entitled him to the thanks of the 
shipowners of the country. He (Mr. Head- 
lam) did not agree with the hon. Member 
for Liverpool in his objections to a system 
of central management; for he believed 
that under such a system the funds were 
likely to be administered with far more 
justice and fairness than was the case at 
present. Ile concurred with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose in thinking that the share 
of control which was proposed to be given 
to the Trinity Board would be very objec- 
tionable; for, although that board nomi- 
nally contributed 25,0001. a year to the 
funds, the amount was really charged upon 
the shipowners. He would rather see the 
funds under the control of a responsible 
Government board, represented in that 
House, and who might by their represen- 
tative be called upon for explanations as 
to the discharge of their duties. 

“2. Resolved—That the Chairman be directed 
to move the House, that leave be given to bring 


— a Bill for regulating the Merchant Seamen’s 
“und,” 


ADMEASUREMENT OF TONNAGE, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had again 
to trespass upon the attention of the House 
fora few moments, with regard to a mea- 
sure which was of great importance to the 
mercantile marine of the country, but upon 
which he felt himself incompetent to ex- 
press an opinion. He had now to move a 
resolution for leave to bring in a Bill for 
regulating the admeasurement of the ton- 
nage and burden of merchant shipping. It 
was obvious that in dealing with this sub- 
Ject, scientific knowledge was required, to 
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which he could have no pretensions; but 
the measure was founded on the recom- 
mendation of a commission appointed dur- 
ing the last Session to consider this im- 
portant question, at the head of which was 
Lord John Hay, who had lately resigned 
his seat in that House, and who had been 
assisted by the chairman of Lloyd’s, by 
several of the most eminent shipowners of 
the country, and also by gentlemen pro- 
fessing the highest scientific knowledge. 
He felt, therefore, that he brought forward 
the Bill upon authority which would induce 
the House to receive it with favour, and to 
give it their attentive consideration. Ile 
would only state to the House the general 
principles on which the Bill was founded ; 
and he believed, if it were adopted, it 
would obviate the acknowledged evils of 
the present system, and would tend mate- 
rially to improve the building of the ships 
engaged in our merchant navy. The pre- 
sent system of measurement was establish- 
ed by an Act passed in the 9th Victoria, to 
obviate the defects of the present system. 
The tonnage of the ships had previously 
been calculated by the breadth and length 
of the vessels alone, without considering 
their depth. This led to the construction 
of ships, with a view to the payment of 
tonnage dues, in a manner equally incon- 
sistent with their appearance as works of 
art, and with good sailing qualities. Un- 
der the present system of measurement, 
however, in computing the internal capacity 
of a ship, the depth of the vessel, as well 
as the length and breadth, was taken into 
consideration; but experience had shown 
that the existing system was scarcely an 
improvement upon that for which it had 
been substituted. Ships were built in a 
manner which would enable them to carry 
a large amount of cargo at the least charge 


‘for tonnage dues. The existing system, 


he believed, operated very unjustly with 
regard to the larger class of vessels as 
compared with the smaller class. The 
system of measurement which had been 
proposed by the commission, and which he 
ventured on their authority to recommend 
to the House, was founded upon the basis 
of real power of carrying cargo, as mea- 
sured by the displacement of water, or the 
correct external cubical contents of the ves- 
sel. The commissioners had suggested an 
adjustment of the new to the old system, 
which he apprehended would be carried 
out without any practical difficulty; but he 
would not trouble the House with details 
on these matters, He would only observe 
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that, with regard to steam ships, the en- 
gine rooms would not be included in the 
admeasurement of tonnage. 

“3. Resolved—That the Chairman be directed 
to move the House, that leave be given to sring 
in a Bill for the Regulation of the Admeasurement 
of the Tonnage and Burthen of the Merchant 
Shipping.” 

Resolutions reported. 

Bill on the First Resolution, Bill on the 
Second Resolution, and Bill on the Third 
Resolution, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Bernal, Mr. Labouchere, and Sir 
Francis Baring. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS, ETC. 
(IRELAND). 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE, in rising to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the laws for regulating the qualification 
and registration of Parliamentary voters in 
Ireland, said, it would not be necessary for 
him to enter into any lengthened details, 
inasmuch as he had twice before obtained 
leave of the House to lay this Bill—in 
substance—on the table, but which, for 
unavoidable reasons, it was found impos- 
sible to proceed with beyond a second read- 
ing. He might, however, say, that the 
necessity of some such measure had in- 
creased since the matter was last under 
consideration ; and they had now arrived 
at that point when it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, if they meant to have constitu- 
encies in Ireland at all—and, as they lived 
under a constitutional Government, he pre- 
‘sumed it was meant to have them—that 
* some alteration should be made. He had 
said that it was unnecessary for him to go 
into any statement of the details of the 
measure, for, when he first brought in the 
measure, he explained fully the grounds 
on which it was proposed to legislate, and 
the particular nature of the provisions of 
the Bill. He did not now propose any 
material alterations from those provisions. 
It would be remembered that when he 
brought in the previous Bill, he said he 
proposed to abolish all franchise resting on 
occupation, and to substitute for it a simple 
rating qualification, fixing the value at 81., 
and to that principle he proposed still to 
adhere. In the Bill of last year he in- 
cluded the town constituencies, and he 
now included the town and borough con- 
stituencies, retaining the same amount of 
qualification, the 8/. rating. He proposed, 
however, to make one or two alterations in 
the Bill of a trifling nature; but, as the 
principle was entirely the same, he hoped 
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to be allowed to introduce it, and that the 
discussion would be taken on the second 
reading. The first alteration which he 
proposed to make in the Bill was to do 
away with the fixity of tenure, and give 
the franchise to all paying an 81. rate, 
By the 6 & 7 Vic. ce. 9, the five towns 
of Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, and 
Belfast, the immediate lessor was made 
answerable for the payment of the rate: he 
proposed that this should be extended to 
all Ireland. He proposed also that ten- 
ants for life of fee-simple, of the value of 
51., should have votes. The present state 
of things in Ireland, arising from the ten. 
ure of land, was of a most disastrous char- 
acter, and he believed that if the franchise 
were disconnected from it, it would have a 
most beneficial effect. Having been per- 
mitted to introduce the Bill on a former 
occasion, he should not trouble the House 
with any further statement at present, 
but would simply move for leave to intro- 
duce it. 

Mr. STAFFORD wished it to be un- 
derstood that, in offering no opposition to 
the first reading of this Bill, no one was 
pledged to its principle—or that part which 
the right hon. Gentleman had chosen for 
the principle—or the details of the Bill, 
particularly as to the amount of-qualifica- 
tion. The present state of Ireland—al- 
though he admitted the present was a sea- 
son opportune in some respects for the in- 
troduction of a Bill of this kind—was a 
reason pro tanto, in his opinion, why the 
Bill ought not to advance further. The 
Bill took the franchise upon the amount of 
rating; but nothing could be in a more 
unsettled state. In the part of the coun- 
try with which he was best acquainted, 
political changes were lost in the social 
miseries that existed. Great would be the 
disappointment of Ireland when it was 
found that the first measure this Session 
was one that did not address itself to the 
sustentation of human life rather than to 
political changes. He saw so many state- 
ments, and knew personally of so great an 
amount of misery in his part of the coun- 
try, that he deeply regretted that the Mo- 
tion which stood upon the Orders of the 
Day had not been taken. He regretted 
the illness of the right hon. Baronet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the cause, 
but he trusted that the Government would 
not delay a single week before it addressed 
itself to the relief of the famine-stricken 
masses in Ennis, in Kilrush, in Scariff, in 
the county of Clare, and in other counties, 
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in all of which there reigned a state of 
things which was a disgrace to England. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland had spoken of leases; but let it 
not be understood that it was owing to the 
Act as it stood that the constituencies had 
been diminished. The Act, as it stood, 
had in it the means of creating, he might 
say, @ multitudinous constituency; but the 
recent diminution had arisen from cireum- 
stances so painful, but, at the same time, 
so well known, that he would not introduce 
them. With regard to leases, there was a 
strong feeling in the country against them 
just now. The relations of landlord and 
tenant had been so unsettled by the potato 
famine, and the repeal of the corn laws, 
that tenants were not inclined to make per- 
manent engagements of that kind. The 
state of the country was, however, only to 
be met by measures for the proposal of 
which Government was responsible. 

Sin D. NORREYS denied that the non- 
existence of leases was not entirely because 
the tenants were disinclined to accept 
leases; the landlords were equally disin- 
clined to give leases. He thought the Bill 
would disfranchise many freeholders. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT observed that 
any system of franchise founded on the 
present valuation must entail monstrous 
injustice, because it would differ in almost 
every district. He begged to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
eretary for Ireland to the inequality which 
existed in that respect, and to assure him 
the people would see the injustice of it. 

Mr. M. O'CONNELL said, that as to 
the question referred to by the last hon. 
Member, the guardians would have the 
power of making a fair valuation in six 
months. The only objection he had to the 
Bill was, that the rating of 8/. was too 
high, and he suggested a rating of 51. as 
preferable. It would turn out, that those 
who were expected to have a rating of 8I. 
could not be rated higher than at 61. or 
il., so great had been the depreciation of 
property and the pressure of the poor-law. 

y their legislation they had made the 
pauper the lord in fee-simple of the land, 
and had taxed the hardworking for the 
support of the idle and lazy. Let them at 
least_ give to those who were struggling to 
live on worse food than the pauper got in 
the workhouse a right to say they had de- 
tived some benefit from the legislation of 
that House, 

Mr. FRENCH was surprised at a Bill 
Which, for the first time, introduced the 
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principle of striking off those voters who 
had been already placed on the registry. 
It was not only a Bill for the extension of 
the suffrage, but for the collection of the 
poor-rates, for the rate must be paid before 
the franchise was available. The tenants- 
at-will would be mere tools in the hands of 
the landlords; or, if they exercised any 
independent feeling, would be subject to 
eviction; so that great misery would be 
brought upon them. 

Mr. GROGAN said, that up to a cer- 
tain‘ point he agreed with the principle of 
the measure, but he considered that to 
make it beneficial it would be necessary to 
introduce one general system of valuation 
throughout Ireland. He asked, was it 
intended that parties should be placed 
upon the register who were simply rated, 
or was the previous payment of the rates 
to be required ? 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that the 
payment of rates due up to the lst of Jan- 
uary must be made before the parties could 
be placed on the register. 

Mr. SCULLY was glad to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared at last in 
earnest on this subject—that he was at 
last aware of the absolute necessity of 
passing a Registration Bill for Ireland. He 
(Mr. Scully) trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman was really in earnest, and that 
he meant to pass his Bill, notwithstanding 
the objections of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
with respect to the state of the poor-law 
valuation—objections in which, he con- 
fessed, he did not see any very great force. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not postpone his Bill on account of any 
such reasons as those, for in Ireland it was 
really a question, as matters now stood, of 
whether they should have any franchise or 
none. Whilst he said this, however, he 
bore his full testimony to what had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire as to the distress in those parts of 
the country to which he had referred; and 
he hoped they might—indeed, it was most 
essential that they should—have an early 
discussion in that House on the state of 
Ireland, which he considered had not been 
sufficiently pressed upon their attention, 
either in the Speech on opening the Ses- 
sion, or in any of the speeches of those 
who had addressed the House on that oc- 
easion. The state of that part of the 
kingdom, its wants and its grievances, 
were such as to require the introduction of 
measures by the Government calculated to 
raise the social condition of the people, 
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and develop, by reproductive employment, 
the resources of the country. He re- 


gretted that such measures had not come | 


first on the list of the measures it was 
intended to bring in in reference to Ire- 
land. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON expressed his 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not accompanied his statement on this 
measure with some observations which 
might induce the Ilouse to hope that he 
was prepared to take steps to improve the 
present state of the valuation in Treland, 
and make it more uniform. It was not 
now in a state which fitted it to be made 
the permanent basis of a franchise. 

Leave given. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir Wil- 


liam Somerville, Sir George Grey, and Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

Si G. GREY moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the rules and disci- 
pline established in prisons in England 
and Wales. He said it would be recol- 
lected that late in the previous Session the 


hon. Member for Lambeth moved for a! 
Committee to inquire into the merits of | 


the specific plan which he desired to have 
adopted with respect to the treatment of 


prisoners. In the debate which took place | 
was | 


on that occasion, an Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for South Lei- 
cestershire, for the purpose of making the 
inquiry general, instead of confining it to 
any particular plan. To such an in- 
quiry, he (Sir G. Grey) consented; but, 
as it appeared improbable that it could 
be brought to a close during the short 
remainder of the Session, the Amend- 
ment was withdrawn on the understand- 
ing that at the commencement of the 
present Session he should himself move 
for a Committee in the same terms. 
The Motion before the House was not 
identical in terms with the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for South Leicestershire, 
some exception having been taken to those 
terms, but they were similar in substance, 
and embraced the same matter which was 
inquired into by the Committee of the 
House of Lords which sat several years 
ago on the same subject. Ile hoped 
that no objection would be offered to the 
Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed—- 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the rules and discipline established with 
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regard to the treatment of prisoners in Gaols and 
Houses of Correction in England and Wales,” 
Mr. C. PEARSON said, that if it was 
to be understood that the object of this Mo. 
tion was to take out of his hands the pro- 
posal which he had made last Session, he 
should take the sense of the House on the 
question. In that case he would not be 
compromised. Ife would, on an early day, 
submit to the House a specific Motion, un- 
less in the mean time the right hon. Baro- 
net consented to mould the terms of the 
inquiry so as to embrace his object. That 
there might be no mistake, he would re. 
peat his former statement, that under a 


Discipline. 


;sound system of prison discipline the 
'eriminal class, which now cost the nation 


450,0001. a year, might be made to main- 
tain itself by its own industry, without in- 
flicting injury on any class of the commu- 
|nity. Give him a fairly selected Commit- 
| tee, and he was prepared to pledge himself 
that if that Committee did not report that 
his object was practicable, he should no 
longer desire to retain a seat in that 
| House, being there wholly and solely for 
the purpose of endeavouring to convince 
the House that the result which he had 
stated would flow from the application of 
the principles on which he had taken his 
stand. He asked if the representative of 
one of the largest constituencies of this 
country was fairly treated in having the 
Motion taken out of his hands, when, in 
| the agony of despair, on opposing the Mo- 
| tion he was invited to postpone it till the 
/ensuing Session, because it was too late 
|then to inquire into it. It was not too 
‘late now. He had brought with him a 
large mass of papers—but it was not his 
|intention to produce them—unless his 
| statements were contravened. Talk about 
| the system of discipline in gaols in England 
There was not in any one of 


land Wales ! 
| them any regularity worthy the denomina- 


ition of a system. <A_harlequin’s jacket 
was of a consistent colour in comparison 
with the variety and discrepancies of the 
so-called systems which prevailed in this 
country. In some parts of the king- 
dom, the average annual expense of a pri- 
soner was 61. ls. 10d.; in other parts, 
501. 2s.; and throughout the country the 
average was 29]. 10s. And then the cost 
of prison accommodation was, in some 
parts, 300/. for each prisoner; while, in 
other places, there were wooden prisons 
where the cost was 40/. each prisoner. He 
was ready and willing to form a portion of 
this Committee; but if elevated to that 
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post, he would not compromise a whit 
of his independence. He would go there 
for the purpose of getting all the facts he 
could, and then he would come to the 
House to get all the House would give 
him. He had been an agitator in his day, 
and it was his intention to be an agitator 
again; but he had suspended his functions 
as an agitator during the interval after he 
received from the right hon. Baronet the 
assurance that this subject should be in- 
quired into, and to-day he met him here to 
redeem that pledge. But he scarcely ex- 
pected such a performance from the liberal 
exponent of a Liberal Government. He 
expected that he should have had a resolu- 
tion instructing a Committee to inquire 
into the subject he propounded, when it 
was first taken out of his hands. If the 
right hon. Baronet would enlarge the Mo- 
tion, and give him an opportunity of con- 
curring with him in the nomination of a 
few Members of the Committee, he should 
be satisfied; but if the right hon. Baronet 
folded himself in the dignity of his office, 
and chose to put down an independent Mem- 
ber, which, by official power and numbers, 
he might do, he (Mr. Pearson) would look 
forward to a future day when he should be- 
come stronger in the House, and struggle 
with him more successfully on the question. 

Mr. MONSELL said, his objection to 
the appointment of the Committee was, 
that a very important portion of the empire 
was excluded from the benefit of this in- 
quiry. He expressed his surprise that the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary 
should have made such a proposition to the 
House without including the gaols of Ire- 
land. They were bound to apply some 
immediate remedy to the present most dis- 
astrous and disgraceful state of things in 
that country. He would, therefore, entreat 
of the right hon. Gentleman to add the 
word * Ireland”’ to his Motion. 

Sm G. GREY said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Lambeth had been 
rather hard upon him. Thé fact was, that 
it was not he who took the Motion out of 
the hon. Gentleman’s hands. The Amend- 
ment last Session was moved by the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire, and a 
large majority of the House seemed to 
think that an inquiry specifically directed 
to the plan of the hon. Gentleman was in- 
expedient, and that it ought to be enlarged 
80 as to include the state of the gaols ge- 
nerally. He could assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that, in making the present Motion, 
he had no idea of doing anything to sacri- 
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|fice the hon. Gentleman’s independence ; 
;and that he should be glad to have the 
| benefit of his services on the Committee, 
|if he was willing to serve. With respect 
|to the terms of the inquiry, he thought 
them large enough to enable the Committee 
to consider any improved system that might 
be brought before them; but he objected 
to add any specific direction imposing upon 
them the necessity of taking up the parti- 
cular scheme of the hon. Gentleman. He 
would leave it to the discretion of the Com- 
mittee to do so or not, as they might think 
proper. With respect to the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Limerick, he admit- 
ted that the state of the Irish gaols was 
such as to render the application of a 
remedy desirable; but he was in hopes it 
might be possible, with the help of the re- 
ports of the inspectors, to apply a remedy 
without any reference to a Committee. 
He thought that if they added Ireland and 
Scotland to the terms of the Motion, the 
Committee would be so overwhelmed that 
it would be hopeless to look for a report 
‘from them during the present Session. 
The best way would be to limit the in- 
quiry, in the first instance at all events, to 
England and Wales; and if the Committee 
got through its labours at any early period, 
he would then not object to extend the in- 
quiry to Ireland. It might be desirable in 
that case, however, to alter the composi- 
tion of the Committee a little. 

Lorp NAAS thought that an inquiry 
into the state of the gaols in Ireland was 
absolutely necessary, and it might be right 
to add the names of certain Members who 
might aid in such inquiry. The average 
number of prisoners had increased enor- 
mously since 1847. He had no other 
course but to move that the word “ Ire- 
land’’ be added. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ and Ireland.”’ 

CotonEL DUNNE seconded the Motion. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, he could 
have no objection to the inquiry being 
made into Reading gaol, as to the possi- 
bility of effecting any improvement in that 
prison, and he believed that such inquiry 
would be satisfactory to his brother magis- 
trates; at the same time, he did not pledge 
himself, on their part or his own, as to 
any specific plan, but he thought that 
some amendment might be made in the 
system at Reading. He was glad that the 
subject was to be taken into consideration 
by a Committee of that House. Te per- 
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the Home Secretary, that if they were to 
have inquiry into the gaols of Ireland as 
well as Scotland, the labours of the Com- 
mittee would be so onerous that they would 
not achieve their object. 

Sm D. NORREYS hoped the inquiry 
would be extended to Ireland. It was as- 
certained that the poor in Ireland preferred 
the gaols to the poorhouses, such was the 
system of discipline. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the object of 
the Committee was to ascertain the best 
mode of prison discipline; and he did not 
see why, if there was a better gaol in Ire- 
land or Scotland, the Committee should 
not inquire into this, as well as the best 
gaols in England. By the terms of refer- 
ence, the Committee would not be em- 
powered to take into consideration any 
ease but such as might arise in England 
alone. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he had 
been over Reading gaol, where the sepa- 
rate system prevailed, and he had been 
over the only gaol in Ireland where the 
“same system obtained; and he must say 
that the discipline of Belfast gaol was su- 
perior to that of Reading gaol. There 
was, for instance, a system of hard labour 


combined with a separate system. 
Mr. M. O’CONNELL hoped that the 
right hon. Baronet would do justice to Ire- 


land. He hoped the inquiry would be ex- 
tended to the gaols of Ireland. 

Mr. PEARSON hoped the House would 
not deprive the Committee of the advan- 
tage of knowing what great improvements 
the system of prison discipline had attained 
in Ireland, and if the noble Lord who had 
moved the Amendment called for a divi- 
sion, he would give him his support. 

Sm G. GREY was anxious that the 
Committee should not be encumbered in 
their inquiries. If it were the sense of 
the House, however, that one Committee 
should inquire into the state of gaols 
throughout the united kingdom, he could 
have no objection. Te should be happy 
to be a member of that Committee, and to 
give his best attention to the subject. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON feared that by 
too widely extending the operations of the 
Committee, they would mar the effieiency 
of its inquiries. He thought, therefore, 
that it would be better to reserve the in- 
quiry as to Ireland until another oppor- 
tunity. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Another Amendment proposed, to leave 
out the words ‘* England and Wales,” and 
to add the words ‘‘ the United Kingdom,” 
instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro. 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques. 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
18: Majority 5. 

Amendment made, at the end of the 
Question, by adding the words “and into 
any improvement which can be made 
therein.”’ 

Question, as amended, put, and agreed 
to. 

“ Ordered—That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the rules and discipline es- 
tablished with regard to the treatment of Pri- 
soners in Gaols and Houses of Correction in Eng- 
land and Wales, and into any improvement which 
can be made therein.” 

House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock. 


Abbreviation. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 12, 1850. 


Mrnutes.] Took the Oaths,—The Bishop of Down and 
Connor, and Dromore. 
Pustic Bitus. 1° Acts of Parliament Abbreviation. 
2° County Cess (Ireland), 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT ABBREVIATION, 


Lorp BROUGHAM, in presenting 4 
Bill for abridging the wording of Acts of 
Parliament, observed that he had made 
frequent attempts in that House—he was 
going to say with more or less success, 
but it was hardly possible to do so with 
less success, unfortunately—to amend the 
only manufacture which had received no 
improvement for the last 150 years—that 
of Acts of Parliament. We went on from 
one generation to another without improve- 
ment, thereby causing the greatest evil to 
the subject, to the law, and to the courts 
of justice above all things. He had in- 
tended to introduce very large improve- 
ments in the law, but he would be con- 
tented to accept even the smallest possible 
improvement, which he had pleged himself 
to introduce in his letter to Sir J. Graham; 
and with that view he begged to lay before 
their Lordships a Bill for shortening the 
language used in framing Acts of Parlia- 
ment. One clause now introduced into 
every Bill he proposed to supersede alto- 
gether, for it was a ludicrous one—‘ That 
this Act may be altered, amended, or re 
pealed during the present Session of Par- 
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liament”’—the ground on which it had 
been heretofore used being, that every Act 
was supposed to be part of one Act, all the 
Acts of a Session forming one statute. 
He proposed to enact that every Act should 
be alterable, repealable, or amendable dur- 
ing the Session. Another proposition was, 
that no necessity should exist of constantly 
repeating words ‘‘ and further enacting ;”’ 
but that each section of each Act should 
follow the word ‘“ that,’’ which would be 
perfectly sufficient. Another very import- 
ant improvement had been often suggested 
to him by special pleaders. At present 
you only cited a former Act by saying, 
“by virtue of an Act, entitled an Act to 
do so and so,” &c., giving the title and 
the year of its passing. He meant to pro- 
pose that in future you should be enabled 
to refer to any Act, merely stating the 
chapter and section, with the year of the 
king’s reign. This, and one or two other 
points, might have been considered by the 
great Bentham as mock reforms, because 
they were of very small amount, but it did 
not therefore follow that they were of very 
small importance. 


Bill read 14. 


THE CAPE COLONY. 

Lorp STANLEY had to present to their 
Lordships two petitions from the Cape of 
Good Hope, one signed by 4,000 persons, 
the other from the district of Port Eliza- 
beth, signed by 8,000. The petitioners 
entered at considerable length into the 
case of the convicts sent out from this 
country. It was not his intention to refer 
to the Order in Council, or the conduct of 
Government concerning it, inasmuch as he 
believed it had been withdrawn in defer- 
ence to the unanimous feeling of the colo- 
nists. He would only express his regret 
that the order should have been issued be- 
fore it was ascertained that the colonists 
were willing to receive the convicts, there- 
by placing the Government in a very in- 
convenient situation. He hoped that no 
attempt would be made to renew the order, 
and should wish to hear an assurance to 
that effect from the noble Earl opposite. 

_ Eart GREY had no difficulty whatever 
in giving the noble Lord the assurance he 
required. He could not conceive that there 
could exist, under present circumstances, 
any intention of again passing an Order of 
Council on this subject. As the whole 
course of the Government was fully ex- 
plained in the despatches laid on the table, 
Which, he believed, had now been distri- 
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buted, he should follow the noble Lord’s 
example in abtaining from comments, ad- 
ding only one observation with reference 
to the passing of the Order in Council, that 
it was not intended to act upon it, except 
in one special and particular case, until 
the sentiments of the inhabitants of the 
Cape of Good Hope had been ascertained. 
It would be seen by those despatchss, that 
Her Majesty’s Government were placed in 
a situation of extreme embarrassment with 
respect to the disposal of certain convicts 
who were at Bermuda, having been sent 
there in consequence of offences committed 
during the unfortunate famine which had 
prevailed in Ireland. The objections to 
sending them to any other colony were 
extreme, and the course adopted was con- 
sidered upon the whole the least objection- 
able of any. But, undoubtedly, it was 
never contemplated by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to establish, as a regular system, 
the practice of sending convicts to a colony 
not originally established as a convict co- 
lony, without the consent of the great body 
of the inhabitants. 

Lorp BROUGHAM must again enter 
his protest against the conduct of the in- 
habitants at the Cape of Good Hope. A 
most unjustifiable course, he felt bound to 
say, was pursued by them. It was neither 
more nor less than harsh and cruel to treat 
in this way persons who, though criminal, 
were suffering a most cruel punishment, 
having been already confined for three 
months on board ship. 

Lorp STANLEY certainly thought the 
colonists had gone far beyond what they 
were justified in doing, and did not mean 
to vindicate their conduct in all points. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH wished 
to draw attention to one circumstance con- 
nected with the lot of the persons whose 
transportation had produced such extreme 
excitement at the Cape. The captain of a 
ship engaged by contract to carry convicts 
to their destination was bound to have on 
board a quantity of provisions and water 
far exceeding the probable consumption of 
those on board. In this case it appeared 
that whilst the ship lay at the Cape, the 
water was expended, and only 400lbs. of 
beef remained, there being hardly any 
other provision on board. Had there been 
a gale off the Cape, the probability was 
that every one of these persons would have 
died of famine. 

Eart GREY did not know that there 
was any reason to find fault with the man- 
ner in which the contract had been per- 
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formed in this case. Very probably the 
small quantity of provisions on board was 
to be accounted for by the extraordinary 
long passage of the vessel, which, on many 
accounts, was most unfortunate. The ship 
left Bermuda on the 22nd April, and ar- 
rived at the Cape of Good Hope on the 
19th September, a period very consider- 
ably longer than the average passage from 
this country to New South Wales. 

Petitions to lie on the table. 

House adjourned to Thursday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 12, 1850. 


MinvuTeEs.] Pupsiic Bitt.—1° Process and Practice 


(Ireland). 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Sir R. H. INGLIS wished to ask his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies a question, in opposition 
to a statement recently made in the House. 
Is it, or is it not, the case, that such was 
the excellent character with which a con- 
viet ship lately approached the coast of 
Australia, that, even before the convicts 
were landed, almost all were engaged in 
the employ of respectable settlers, who 
came on board for the purpose ; and this, 
in the case of convicts, when two, if not 
more, emigrant ships were already along- 
side? He referred to the convicts ‘on 
board the Hasheemy, under the care of 
that distinguished officer Dr. Browning, 
whom, though he did not know him, he 
delighted to name; who had already made 
seven voyages as surgeon superintendent 
of convicts to the Australian colonies, and 
whose Christian course of instruction and 
of discipline had been blessed in former in- 
stances as in this, so that he had been en- 
abled to land large numbers of men, ren- 
dered useful, instead of noxious, to society, 
by God’s blessing on his labours. 

Mr. HAWES said, that the accounts 
which had been received stated that one of 
these convict vessels arrived in Moreton 
Bay at the same time with (he believed) 
two or three emigrant ships, and that the 
convicts were ail engaged at good wages 
before any of the free emigrants. Since 
then we had had accounts of another ship- 
load of convicts arriving, and they had all 
been engaged also, and their conduct, 
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Colonies. 
THE FACTORY ACT. 


Lorp ASHLEY begged to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment to the recent decision in the Court of 
Exchequer upon the meaning and power of 
the Factory Act, and to ask whether it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce a measure declara- 
tory of the meaning and intentions of the 
Legislature in passing the Act, or to take 
any other steps to obviate the very evil 
consequences of that decision ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that he had only 
received the transcript of the shorthand 
writer’s notes of the decision in the Court 
of Exchequer just as he was entering the 
House that evening; and he, therefore, 
had had no opportunity as yet of becoming 
fully informed as to the grounds upon 
which the decision was founded. He was 
anxious last year to introduce an Act to 
reconcile the differences existing between 
the various clauses of the Factory Act; 
but he found that the persons who held 
extreme opinions on both sides were averse 
to any such interposition, and that they 
were anxious to have the decision of a su- 
perior court of law upon the interpretation 
that should be put upon the Act. That 
decision had at length been obtained ; but, 
as he had already stated, he had not as 
yet had time to see upon what grounds it 
rested. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


Sir W. MOLESWORTH said, that he 
had given notice of a Motion on the present 
condition of our colonies, the immediate 
necessity for a reform of our colonial sys- 
tem, and that the colonies should have the 
power of self-government. But on Friday 
night last the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had wisely taken the sub- 
ject into his own hands, and as a debate of 
considerable length had ensued, during 
which he (Sir W. Molesworth) had had an 
opportunity of stating his opinions upon 
the subject, he did not think he should be 
acting properly in taking up the time of 
the House with the Motion which he had 
upon the Paper for that night. He, there- 
fore, would not submit to the House the 
resolution which he had intended. At the 
same time, he might be permitted to say, 
that although nothing could be, in his 
opinion, sounder or more liberal in its 


so far as he knew, had been satisfac-| general principles than the plan of the 


tory. 


noble Lord, yet he was sorry that the 
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noble Lord did not go to the extent which | 


he thought desirable and necessary for the | 
competent conduct of the colonies. He 
was sorry that the noble Lord only intend- | 
ed to revive the Bill of last year with re- | 
gard to Australia; but still he would not 
offer any objection to the second reading of 
the Bill, as it recognised the principle of | 
representative institutions in Australia, | 
and he thought any form of representa- 
tive institutions was better than none at 
all. He would, however, try to obtain two 
elective chambers and an elective govern- | 
ment for them. The power which the 
Colonial Office at present possessed was a 
great grievance to the colonists; and he 
objected to such a measure as would keep 
up for the Colonial Office an arbitrary 
power of interfering in the internal man- 
agement of colonial affairs. He should 
propose to denude the Colonial Office of 
the power, and he would try to draw a dis- 
tinction between an inferior and a local 
parliament. He should likewise object to 
the details of the measure, because it did 
not include New Zealand, which was as 
ready for a constitution as any of the 
Australian colonies. However, he would 
not then detain the House by stating at 


any further length his objections to the 


details of the noble Lord’s measure. He 
would withdraw the Motion he had given 
notice of, and move— 

“For Copies or Extracts of any Correspond- 
ence between the Colonial Office and any of the 
Authorities in Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, or 
New Zealand, relating to the removal of Mr. 
Sidney Stephen from the Bar of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and his appointment as a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New Zealand.” 


Motion agreed to. 


JURY LISTS (IRELAND)— 
CALLANAN v. CAMERON. 

Mr. SADLEIR, in rising to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
facts connected with the striking of the 
special jury in the case of ‘ Callanan 
against Cameron,”’ reminded the House 
of the circumstances which took place at 
the State trials in 1844, not very unlike 
those to which he had now to ask the 
attention of the House. A meeting was 
held in Ireland on the occasion of those 
trials in 1844 to protest against the exclu- 
sion of Catholics from the jury; and, 
among the names of the parties on whose 
requisition the meeting was called, were 
those of the present Attorney General for 
Ireland, Sir T. Wyse, Sir T. Redington, 
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and the Master of the Mint; and the present 
First Minister felt it to be his duty at that 
time to bring the circumstances before Par- 
liament. He (Mr. Sadleir) did not wish, 
on the present occasion, to attack the 
Government or individuals, but to expose 
a vicious system—a system which every 
man who had a stake in the country 
was interested in putting an end to; and 
he would maintain, that while religious 
sectarianism was allowed to defile the jury- 
box, it could not be supposed that the 
Irish people would cease to have those pre- 
judices which, he admited, his Catholic 
fellow-countrymen entertained, as regarded 
the spirit and principles of Protestantism. 
They had no just idea of the true and libe- 
ral principles of Protestantism; they con- 
sidered it as Orangeism—as something in- 
tolerant—as bigotry under another name. 
The facts of the case to which he wished 
to call public attention were these :—In 
1848, during the disturbances in the south 
of Ireland, Major Cameron, of the 3rd 
Buffs, felt it to be his duty to take pos- 
session of some houses in Carrick-on-Suir, 
the property of Mr. Callanan, a respectable 
Catholic trader of that town. Mr. Callanan 
commenced an action against Major Came- 
ron for so taking possession of his houses, 
ejecting the inmates, casting the furniture 
into the streets, and occupying the place 
with his soldiers. Mr. Kemmis, the Crown 
Solicitor, acting for the defendant, obtained 
an order for a special jury, and when the 
solicitors for the plaintiff and for the de- 
fendant came to strike off, as was their 
right, 12 names each from the list of 48 
which had been obtained by ballot, Mr. 
Kemmis struck off 9 of the 10 Roman Ca- 
tholics on the list, and the 10th probably 
escaped the insult merely by the accident 
that he was supposed to be a Protestant. 
These nine names were not in consecutive 
order on the list, but were picked out by 
Mr. Kemmis from various parts of it; and 
when he had struck them off, he had the 
indelicacy to say that it was a matter of 
indifference to him which were the three 
remaining names that he objected to. 
Now, he (Mr. Sadleir) was personally ac- 
quainted with those nine Roman Catholic 
gentlemen, and could bear testimony to 
their unblemished reputations and unde- 
niable respectability. As for their social 
position, some of them were county ma- 
gistrates and deputy-lieutenants; some 
men of large property and moderate po- 
litical opinions—men who had served on 
grand juries for years—men who had 
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never taken part in any political move- 
ment or discussion—men deservedly re- 
spected for their exemplary conduct as 
grand jurors, as magistrates, and as pri- 
vate gentlemen. Among them was Mr. 
Bianconi, whose character was well known 
in that House, and who had gained uni- 
versal praise from all classes of men for 
his probity and worth. English Gentlemen 
were utter strangers to such a system, 
and hesitated, naturally enough, to believe 
it existed in Ireland; but the facts were 
too notorious to be denied. A committee 
of Protestant and Catholic gentlemen had 
drawn up a report on the system which had 
prevailed in striking juries in Tipperary, 
from which it appeared that in 1839, out 
of a panel of 300, 118 were Roman Catho- 
lies, of whom 16 were among the first 50, 
and 38 among the first 100; while in 1843 
the panel was reduced to 201, and the Ro- 
man Catholics to 37, of whom 4 only were 
among the first 50, and 9 among the first 
100. He did not state these facts to ex- 
cite religious dissension, but to extract from 
Government a substantial, intelligible, and 
conclusive explanation that would satisfy 
the Catholic people of Ireland that the re- 
presentative of royalty had had nothing to 
do with an insult so wantonly and delibe- 
rately perpetrated against them, as well as 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen. He 
hoped the Government would make no 
vague or illusory declaration; and he im- 
plored them not to lead away the House 
from the main issue by raising some insig- 
nificant collateral question—to avoid all 
topies of irritation, and not to lose time in 
a vain endeavour to rake up any political 
pamphlet or postprandial speech of his in 
days gone by. He cautioned the Soli- 
citor General against meeting the Mo- 
tion in the spirit of a nisi prius lawyer. 
The Government ought to do justice to 
Lord Clarendon, to the law-officers of the 
Crown, and to those to whom the destinies 
of a great nation were practically delegated. 
An acknowledged organ of the Irish Go- 
vernment had dealt in no measured terms 
with the present case, and had declared it 
a most monstrous transaction, and one that 
required explanation and investigation. 
It had even gone so far as to say it was 
a case in which the conduct of the Go- 
vernment official had been highly censur- 
able, and the Irish public were for a time 
deluded into a hope that such an investi- 
gation would be made. On the other hand, 
it had been contended that Mr. Kemmis, 
the official in question, as Crown Solicitor, 
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was bound to take the course best caleu- 
lated to secure a verdict for his client, just 
as in an ordinary case; but he (Mr. Sad. 
leir) denied such a rule was applicable in 
a case in which the Crown defended, 
It might be said, that according to the in. 
structions issued from time to time by the 
late Sir Michael O’Loghlen, Mr. Justice 
Perrin, and Lord Chancellor Brady, a dis. 
cretionary power was vested in the Crown 
Solicitor; but every one acquainted with 
the history of Mr. Kemmis must know that 
such a discretionary power in his hands 
would be exercised so as to operate as a 
practical insult to every Roman Catholie, 
He believed him to be a gentleman of 
great worth in private life, as well as 
clever public officer; but he knew well the 
system in which Mr. Kemmis had been 
schooled—that he had been cradled in 
bigotry and intolerance, and that he was 
the son of Mr. Thomas Kemmis, who had 
been the official of one of the most ram- 
pant Orangemen that ever filled the posi- 
tion of first law officer of the Crown, 
He would beg to call the attention of the 
House to the evidence of Mr. Thomas, 
and that also of Mr. William Kemmis, 
with reference to the marks and numbers 
affixed to the names of certain gentlemen 
in the jury list which he held in his hand, 
certain of those gentlemen being described 
as proper loyal men. But what did those 
words mean? They meant that proper 
and loyal men were pliable men—men on 
whom the Government of the day might 
rely for support in the jury-box. So 
much for the way in which justice had 
been administered in 1812. A _ more 
recent illustration of the mode of its ad- 
ministration was to be found in the case 
which his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Athlone brought under the 
notice of the House in the course of last 
Session. He (Mr. Sadleir) had no inten- 
tion of then occupying the time of the 
House by repeating the details which had 
already been laid before them; but he 
could not help noticing the grounds on 
which the Home Secretary met the case 
that had been brought forward by his hon. 
and learned Friend, The right hon. Ba- 
ronet defended the proceedings then im- 
pugned by pleading the defects of the 
law; but there was no ground for that 
allegation, the law being, if fairly admin- 
istered, quite sufficient for all the purposes 
which the case brought forward by his 
hon. and learned Friend demanded. Sit 


Colman O’Loghlen, Lord Chancellor Brady, 
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and Mr. Justice Perrin, very clearly laid 
down the existing state of the law, and, 
from their explanations, nothing could be 
more evident than that the law was abun- 
dantly sufficient to secure equal and indif- 
ferent justice. It had been said, that in 
those cases the Roman Catholic gentlemen 
had been set aside in a spirit of kindness, 
lest they should be exposed to injury on 
account of the manner in which they 
might discharge their duties as jurors. 
That assertion was a gross calumny upon 
the Irish nation. He next begged to refer 
to what the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had said with respect to the 
ease which his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Athlone had brought for- 
ward in that House; and he hoped that the 
noble Lord would avail himself of the pre- 
sent or some other opportunity to explain 
his sentiments on the subject. In sub- 
stance the noble Lord on that occasion said 
that Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
Repealers and Anti-Repealers, should alike 
be considered as fitting persons to serve on 
juries; but when men were found who aim- 
ed at a separation of Ireland from Eng- 
land, who were advocates for deposing the 
Queen—such men, the noble Lord said, 
were not fitting jurors upon State trials 
involving that very question of separation 
between England and Ireland: such an 
issue they could not be expected fairly to 
try; and, if the Attorney General had any 
reason to think there were men of that 
elass upon the panel, and that they would 
not give a fair verdict, he had a right to 
remove them from the list. Those were 
the opinions expressed by the noble Lord, 
and to such sentiments every well-minded 
Irishman must assent. Nevertheless, some- 
thing like insinuation was conveyed by the 
speech of the noble Lord, and it was an 
insinuation calculated to wound and irritate 
the Roman Catholic gentlemen of Ireland, 
seeming, he thought, to imply that there 
were those upon the list who sympathised 
with rebellion. He repeated his hope that 
the noble Lord would explain this speech— 
that he would explain what he meant, when 
he said that he believed that to be the case 
with those gentlemen whose names had 
been removed from the list to which the 
hon, and learned Member for Athlone had 
referred. He could not help now observ- 
ing, that great professions were made of a 

esire to put an end to religious differences : 
he would, therefore ask the Government to 
devise measures for preventing a recur- 
tence of such cases, Their Sovereign, when 
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She went to Ireland, plainly intimated in a 
hundred touching and graceful forms, that 
She knew no religious distinctions. An 
acute observer of the Irish character, Sir 
John Davies, said that no people loved im- 
partial justice more than the Irish; and it 
ought to be the study of the Government, 
by an equal and impartial administration of 
the law, to strengthen in the hearts of the 
Irish people that inherent love of justice for 
which the Irish nation has been at all times 
remarkable. The Government should la- 
bour to abolish in Ireland those religious 
distinctions which tended to perpetuate so- 
cial dissensions, retarding not only the so- 
lid recovery of Ireland, but likewise the 
permanent prosperity and union of the two 
countries. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

«That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the facts connected with the striking of 


the Special Jury in the case of Callanan against 
Cameron,” 


Mr. SCULLY seconded the Motion. 

Mr. HATCHELL was quite prepared to 
admit that the hon, Member for Carlow, in 
bringing forward his Motion, was actuated 
solely by the desire to conciliate the people 
of Ireland, and reconcile those differences 
which had so long prevailed in that coun- 
try. He lamented that anything should 
have occurred to lead to the suspicion that 
the striking and empannelling of juries in 
Ireland had been conducted unfairly. But 
the fact was that the case of Callanan and 
Cameron still remained untried, and he 
thought the House would agree with him 
in saying that it would not conduce to 
the strict administration of justice in that 
case at this moment to cast reflections 
upon the manner in which the jury had 
been appointed. The jury had been struck 
according to the forms of law, and they 
would necessarily feel embarrassed by an 
impeachment of the propriety of their se- 
lection. If the hon. Member’s Motion 
were agreed to, a Committee of this House 
would be sitting and the trial itself be going 
on at oneand the same time. It should be 
remembered that the case adverted to was 
not a question between the Crown and the 
subject in a criminal proceeding, but an 
ordinary case between subject and subject. 
It was quite a mistake to say that the 
striking of any gentleman off a special jury 
was casting any personal disrespect on him. 
It was not like the ordinary case of a juror 
being put by in open court when about to 
be sworn, but the attorneys of the respec- 
tive parties having attended before the 
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officer at his chamber in Dublin, each of 
them is bound to strike off twelve from the 
list of forty-eight : he is bound to make a se- 
lection, and he merely says, ‘‘I shall strike 
off this person that I like the least of the 
two, otherwise I shall have to strike off ano- 
ther that I would like better.”” That was the 
whole case; and if ever there was a special 
jury competent to try a case, it was the 
jury impanelled to try this trumpery case 
about taking possession of two old houses 
in Carrick-on-Suir. It would have a very 
bad tendency to grant a Committee of In- 
quiry in this instance, because, if they did 
so, they must expect to have every man 
having an objection to a jury coming for- 
ward with a similar complaint, and de- 
manding an inquiry in that House. Mr. 
Kemmis, the Crown Solicitor, was a gen- 
tleman holding an honourable position in 
his profession in the city of Dublin; and 
it was extremely hard that that imputation 
should be made against a person who had 
no opportunity of defending himself. But 
the spirit which the hon. Member for Car- 
low had shown might best be seen from his 
unnecessary reference to the transactions 
of 1812, and his thereby seeking to arraign 
the son for the conduct of the deceased 
father. As to bringing any charge against 
the Government respecting this transac- 
tion, the Government had nothing to do 
with it: it merely ordered the Crown So- 
licitor to defend Major Cameron, leaving the 
management of the case entirely to him, 
like any other private action between party 
and party. He would endeavour to satisfy 
the House that there had not been the 
slightest intention to cast any slur on the 
character, or offer any insult to the religion, 
of the gentlemen struck off the jury. The 
Lord Lieutenant directed the Attorney 
General for Ireland to obtain from Mr. 
Kemmis an explanation of how the mat- 
ter occurred; Mr. Kemmis wrote a letter 
in reply on the 24th of August last, which 
he would read to the House. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman then read Mr. 
Kemmis’s letter to the Attorney General 
of Ireland as follows :— 

“‘Sir—In compliance with your directions, that 
I should acquaint you, for the information of his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, with the grounds 
on which I reduced the jury list in the case of 
Callanan against Cameron, and whether I had 
struck off any juror on that occasion because of 
his religious persuasion ; 

“T have the honor to state, for the information 
of his Excellency, that the case is a civil action 
brought by Mr. Patrick Callanan, a shopkeeper 
and boatowner, in Carrick-on-Suir, against Major 
Cameron of the 3rd Buffs, for an alleged forcible 
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occupation of two houses in that town by him and 
the military under his command, on the 26th of 
June, 1848, and few following days, at a time 
when that part of the county of Tipperary was on 
the verge of rebellion. 

“ In defending the action, counsel advised that 
the trial should not be had by an ordinary, but by 
a special, jury of the South Riding of the county 
of Tipperary, and I obtained the necessary order 
for the purpose. 

“Tn the case of a special jury it is necessary, as 
you are aware, for the solicitors for each party to 
reduce the list of forty-eight names by twelve 
each, and I took off twelve names so as to leave 
those on who, from my own experience and know- 
ledge, I believed best calculated to find a fair and 
impartial verdict. 

‘“« Of the twelve gentlemen whose names I took 
off the list, I did not strike off any one of them on 
account of his religion, nor did it enter into my 
mind that several of them professed the Roman 
Catholic religion until I was informed that the 
matter had been mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons, The jury was struck in Dublin, and to 
convenience the attorney for the plaintiff the 
forty-eight names balloted for were reduced the 
day after they were drawn, so that I had no time 
to make any particular inquiry ; but as the names 
drawn were generally of a very respectable class, 
I was well satisfied to leave on those whom I 
happened to have a knowledge of, and knew tobe 
well qualified fairly to try the case. 

“Tn the performance of this duty, I exercised 
my best judgment and ability for the interest of 
my client, in the same way as I am confident any 
respectable solicitor would have done. This was 
a civil case between party and party, and there 
are no official directions whatsoever to guide the 
Crown Solicitor relative to this duty. The law re- 
quires that twelve names shall be struck off, even 
without reasons ; and that where special reasons 
have guided the Crown Solicitor to any particular 
juror, it has not been usual publicly to state the 
reasons which influenced him in the discharge of 
his duty, though I can and do conscientiously 
state that it was done by me entirely irrespective 
of religious distinctions, and solely for the benefit 
of my client, as I was bound as a professional 
man to do.” 


Callanan ». Cameron. 


He (Mr. Hatchell) therefore thought, after 
reading such a document, that the House 
would agree with him that where they had 
a solemn repudiation of the charge of sec- 
tarianism from a gentleman of Mr. Kem- 
mis’s high standing and respectability, they 
were bound to take it that what he assert- 
ed was true, and not rest upon any surmise 
or conjecture. The hon. Member for Car- 
low had made a very ungenerous insinuation 
against Mr. Kemmis; for when he found 
that one of the names left—-namely, that 
of Mr. James Archer Butler—was that of 
a Roman Catholic, and of the first respee- 
tability in the county, he said that Mr. 
Kemmis must have made this single ex- 
ception to his rule of choosing Protestants 
only through ignorance or mistake. That, 
he thought, was carrying his hostility to 
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Mr. Kemmis to a very unfair length. He 
must protest against the Motion for a Com- 
mittee in respect of a case like this, which 
yet remained untried; and he called on the 
House to negative the Motion. 

Mr. SADLEIR explained that he had 
studiously abstained from adverting in any 
manner to the merits of this case; and as 
to his observations regarding Mr. Kemmis, 
he appealed to the House whether he had 
not gone out of his way to acknowledge 
Mr. Kemmis to be a perfect gentleman, 
and of great amiablity of character in his 
private capacity. 

Mr. SCULLY considered the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the So- 
licitor General for Ireland no answer to the 
arguments of the hon. Member for Carlow. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman rested his 
argument merely on this—that this was 
merely the ordinary case of a civil action; 
but the real question was, whether the 
practice of selecting none but those who 
were called ‘* pure and loyal men,” pro- 
fessing only one religion, was to be con- 
tinued or not. He could state, from per- 
sonal knowledge, that that practice had 
prevailed in the county which he had the 
honour to represent (Tipperary); and al- 
though he admitted that it offered no in- 
sult to particular individuals, it was still a 
wrong to the Catholic religion, and as the 
representative of a Catholic county, he felt 
bound to protest against the system. At the 
trial of Mr. Smith O’Brien, at Clonmel, in 
September, 1848, among the first one hun- 
dred names called, there were found only 
five Catholics; but at the spring assizes 
for the same year, when there were no po- 
litical charges, out of the first seventy-five 
names called, twenty-three were Catholics. 
The only remedy for the evil was to give 
strict instructions to the Crown solicitor to 
state in open court fairly and manfully his 
objections to any juror, and see if the ob- 
jections were sound or not; and if an Act 
of Parliament was necessary for the pur- 
pose, one should be passed. The present 
partial system weakened the respect for the 
law in Ireland, where a man, even although 
he might have been fairly convicted of 
murder, was looked upon as a martyr, if 
he had been tried by a sectarian jury; and 
until a total change in the jury system was 
introduced into Ireland, discontent and 
social disorganisation must be expected to 
continue. 

Mr. NAPIER said, the precise question 
before the House was this—a special jury 
Was applied for in a civil action. The 
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panel in the Crown Court and the special 
jurors’ book were constructed on an en- 
tirely different footing. The names of all 
the gentlemen competent to act were placed 
on the special jurors’ book in alphabetical 
order. The sheriff attended the striking 
of the jury, which was done in this man- 
ner: certain numbers were put into a box, 
and on being drawn out, a reference was 
made to the book to ascertain the names, 
and forty-eight names were thus selected 
by ballot out of the whole special jurors’ 
list to serve on every cause tried by a spe- 
cial jury. Then what did the law allow ? 
He agreed in the observation, that Ireland 
ought to have the benefit of English insti- 
tutions. The same law was applicable to 
both countries. Out of the forty-eight 
names so selected, the law allowed each 
party the legal right to object to twelve, 
without being answerable to any tribunal; 
and it was the duty of the attorney to 
strike away the twelve which he considered 
the most objectionable, and leave the rest. 
If there had been any fraud, the court 
ought to have been appealed to on affidavit; 
and he decidedly objected to the system of 
pretermitting the opportunity of going be- 
fore the judges, and involving the House 
of Commons in a religious discussion, when 
the facts were not fully before it. He 
thought Mr. Kemmis had exercised an 
honest discretion, and on every ground he 
should think it his duty to vote with his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland. 

Mr. W. FAGAN admitted that it would 
be difficult to contradict Mr. Kemmis’s 
denial in his letter of having been in- 
fluenced by any religious bias; but he con- 
sidered that the charge of partiality was 
justified, when they remembered that in a 
list of forty-eight gentlemen for the county 
of Tipperary, out of ten Catholic names 
upon it, nine were struck off, and that 
some of the nine happened to be some of 
the most influential and leading men in the 
county. He had great respect for those 
at present intrusted with the administra- 
tion of affairs in Ireland; but he must 
say that the system of jury packing 
had prevailed in that country during the 
last two years; and the present case 
arising out of recent political events, 
Mr. Kemmis, who was known to have 
strong feelings against the Catholics, was 
believed to have been influenced in this in- 
stance by his religious prejudices. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland had found fault with 
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his (Mr. Fagan’s) Friend the Member for 
Carlow for bringing forward this question 
pending the cause; but it was not brought 
to trial because the plaintiff had no confi- 
dence in the jury—not because the jury 
were not respectable, for he (Mr. Fagan) 
believed they were—but because he was 
under the conviction that justice would not 
be done in consequence of the mode in 
which the jury had been struck. He (Mr. 
Fagan) hoped, however, that such convic- 
tion would be removed from the plaintiff’s 
mind by the discussion of that evening. 
He admitted that the statement of Mr. 
Kemmis had in a great degree removed 
from his mind the impression that he was 
actuated by any sectarian feeling; but 
when there were only nineteen Catholics 
altogether on the sheriff’s special list in 
Tipperary, it must be admitted that list 
was not fairly made out, for certainly 
there were more than nineteen Catholics in 
the county of Tipperary who were entitled 
to be put on the special jury list. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
must join with his hon. and learned Col- 
league the Solicitor General for Ireland in 
requesting the hon. Member for Carlow not 
to press this question to a division. He 
protested against the House at all enter- 


taining a question of this description ex- 
cept there was a direct charge of corrup- 


tion brought against the public officer. It 
was not to be contended that that House 
should sit as a court of appeal upon his 
acts on the ground merely that he exer- 
cised his discretion on the part of his 
client, for he could not fairly exercise that 
discretion if his acts were to be made the 
subject of inquiry in that House or else- 
where, They would fetter his discretion, 
which should be left totally unfettered, for 
otherwise he could not act fairly and justly 
towards his clients. He had assisted in 
the trial of many political offenders, and 
had often given instructions to strike the 
names of gentlemen off the list of jurors; 
but there never had been the slightest 
discussion in that House as to the undoubt- 
ed right of those who acted for him to 
strike the names of twelve persons from 
the list. He wished the same mode of 
law to be applied to the two countries. If 
there was to be a Select Committee, let it 
not be to investigate a particular case; but 
let it be an inquiry bearing on some gene- 
ral measure applicable to the two countries, 
and if the system was defective, then have 
one general measure for the reform of the 
law in both countries. Ata period when 
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English proprietors were about to embark 
their property in Ireland, it seemed to him 
that, in entertaining this question, they 
were taking a course that was highly caleu. 
lated to shake their confidence. They did 
not hear of such complaints being made jn 
England, and nothing could so shake the 
confidence of those men who might become 
the purchasers of land in Ireland as to 
suppose that in the case of a trial before 4 
jury, on the mere assertion of parties, the 
matter might be brought before the House 
of Commons. He implored of the House, 
whenever there was a matter exciting pub- 
lic interest in the country, and when the 
minds of jurors should be calm, not to fur. 
ther excite the minds of parties in the 
neighbourhood by provoking discussion in 
that House. Let them not do it now at 
the very moment when this case might be 
about to be brought forward before the 
tribunal that was to try it. He did not 
draw any distinction between public and 
private cases, but objected that the House, 
except in cases where there was a charge 
of corruption, should discuss such questions 
at all. He trusted the hon, Member for 
Carlow would be satisfied with the dis- 
avowal of Mr. Kemmis, aad that the dis- 
cussion would be allowed to terminate. 
Mr. HUME thought it was unwise, im- 
politic, and improper to bring forward any 
judicial question in that House except on 
specific grounds. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General asked 
who complained of such a thing being done 
in England; and his (Mr. Hume’s) answer 
was, no one; because in England the juries 
were justly struck; but there was no com- 
parison to be made in that respect between 
England and Ireland. Why had Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen made a regulation that no man 
should be challenged as a juror on account 
of being a Roman Catholic, but because the 
fact of a man being a Roman Catholic, 
was formerly deemed a sufficient ground 
for striking him off the panel? Wherever 
such acts were committed, or where there 
was even a suspicion of such acts having 
been committed, the Government should 
not wait until they were goaded on by in- 
dividuals, but should voluntarily do their 
best to remove all grounds of complaint, 
The fact of the Orange party being allowed 
to trample under foot the Roman Catholics, 
had been the cause of great discontent, and 
he trusted he would see the time when that 
system would be put an end to—when 
Protestant and Catholic would alike enjoy 
the civil rights they were entitled to, and 
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when all suspicion of injustice would be re- 
moved. With regard to the present ques- 
tion, the matter being under judgment was 
a sufficient reason for not pressing the in- 


uiry. 

: iin SADLEIR felt he ought not to 
take a division on the subject that night, 
not precisely on account of the reply which 
he had received from the Government, but 
from the thin state of the House. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland had abandon- 
ed the broad constitutional ground on which 
he (Mr. Sadleir) had put the question, and 
had endeavoured to lead the House away 
upon collateral and technical issues, and 
had said that the Irish people never 
should have heard of what went on in the 
office of the gentleman whose duty it was 
to preside over the jury ballot. Now, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was a man of 
mature experience, he had grown gray in 
years, and was familiar with the prejudices 
and feelings of his countrymen; and yet he 
had endeavoured to mislead English Gen- 
tlemen, and to delude them into the erro- 
neous notion that in an action in which a 
private individual Roman Catholic was 
plaintiff, and the Crown was substantially 
the defendant, the mode of procedure 
adopted by the Crown officer in striking 
the jury could be cushioned in Ireland. 
Knowing, as the people of lreland did, that 
the practical working of the system enabled 
the Crown to exclude Roman Catholics 
from the jury box, every Irishman looked 
with anxiety to the conduct of the Crown 
Solicitor in such a case as that of ‘ Cal- 
lanan against Cameron.”’ Secrecy in Ire- 
land in such a case was an utter impossi- 
bility. He (Mr. Sadleir) disclaimed cast- 
ing any imputation on the conduct of Mr. 
Kemmis as a private gentleman, or saying 
that there had been any legal defect in 
these proceedings; but, as the law stood, 
a discretionary power was vested in the 
Crown Solicitor, and the.charge he made 
against Mr. Kemmis was that he had not 
exercised that discretionary power wisely, 
fairly, or justly, He (Mr. Sadleir) felt he 
had a right to complain that he had never 
received a copy of Mr. Kemmis’s letter, 
although the subject was brought by him 
before the House last Session, and had 
since been much discussed in Ireland, Mr. 
Kemmis had represented that he was not 
aware of the religious opinions of the nine 
gentlemen whose names had been struck out 
of the jury list, and that he had not taken 
off those names because they were Roman 


Catholics. He (Mr. Sadleir) supposed he 
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must give his credence to that gentleman, 
and must believe those two statements; but 
he must tell the House that neither one 
statement nor the other would be believed 
in Ireland. Mr. Kemmis was between 70 
and 80 years of age, and had been 50 years 
attending the assize—many of those years 
at Clonmel, where some of those nine gen- 
tlemen acted as grand jurors; and to tell 
the House that the Crown Solicitor was 
not aware that Mr. Scully, the Messrs. 
Doherty, and the Messrs. Power, were 
Roman Catholic gentlemen in the county 
of Tipperary, was what would not be be- 
lieved in that county, or in the whole pro- 
vince of Munster. Then, as to Mr. Kem- 
mis not having struck off the nine gentle- 
men because they were Roman Catholics, 
the House would bear in mind the state- 
ment which he had already made, and 
which had not been contradicted, that Mr. 
Kemmis went up and down the list, and 
one after the other took from it the names 
of those nine gentlemen, and having done 
so, ho proceeded to take off three Protes- 
tant gentlemen. To say that this was all 
done by accident, was a statement which 
would not be believed in Ireland. He 
would not divide the House, but would ask 
leave to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. KER begged to make an obscrva- 
tion with respect to what had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose, in reference to the Orange party in 
Ireland. He begged to enter his protest 
against that party being supposed to have 
any association with, or to be affected by 
the acts of the Solicitor General of a 
Whig Government in Ireland. It was 
possible that the Orange party themselves 
might hereafter be found complaining, and 
for the same reason that the Roman Ca- 
tholics complained on the present occasion. 

Motion negatived. 


PROCESS AND PRACTICE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. NAPIER made an appeal to his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, on behalf of some of the officers of 
the Irish Court, who had been appointed to 
their offices during good behaviour, which 
was considered equivalent to a freehold; 
but who, under the 37th Clause of this Act, 
were to receive compensation at the mere 
discretion of the Commissioners of the 
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Treasury. This clause had created the 
greatest alarm in Ireland, and he hoped 
that his hon. and learned Friend would 
consent to alter it in Committee. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL was dis- 
posed to admit that there was a great deal 
of force in what his hon. and learned Friend 
had urged, and he had no doubt that the 
Treasury would accede to the claims of 
these Gentlemen. [Ile could not, however, 
give any promise on a subject which it was 
not within his province to determine. He 
should propose to commit the Bill pro 
formd, and introduce several alterations, 
before it underwent a discussion in Com- 
mittee, and he would, therefore, fix the 
Committee for the 25th inst., upon the 
understanding that a later period should 
be taken for the bond fide committal of the 
Bill. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday, 
25th February. 


Court of Chancery 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. TURNER said, that he was as 
anxious to avoid the delays and expense 
incurred in the Court of Chancery in Ire- 
land, and he would add, of the Court of 
Chancery in England, as his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General; and 
he hoped, either immediately before Eas- 
ter or immediately afterwards, to introduce 
a remedy for the delay and expense occa- 
sioned by the proceedings in the Court of 
Chancery in England. Having made that 
statement, he would mention also that the 
remedy which he desired to see applied 
was a sound, safe, and practical remedy. 
But on looking into this Bill, he must say 
that it appeared to him, as well as he could 
form a judgment upon it from the time 
which he had been able to bestow upon its 
consideration, that the remedies which it 
contained were calculated to do more mis- 
chief in the Court of Chancery, to create 
more delay, and occasion more expense, 
than under the present system. He spoke 
on that subject without the slightest pre- 
judice, for he could assure the House that 
the very scheme of the proceeding by peti- 
tion on which this Bill was founded, was 
the original scheme which he himself en- 
tertained for a reform of the Court of 
Chancery in England, and to which he 
had given the most anxious attention. His 
hon. and learned Friend proposed to base 
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the whole jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland on proceedings by 
petition and affidavit. Now, what was the 
difference between his hon. and learned 
Friend’s proposition and the course which 
was now pursued? Did the present pro. 
ceeding by bill differ from the proceeding 
by petition, which his hon. and learned 
Friend proposed to substitute for it? Tak- 
ing into account the fact that the Bill pro. 
posed to give the petitioners power to 
annex interrogatories to their petition, it 
seemed to him that it was merely giving 
another name to a similar course of pro- 
ceeding, with this additional inconvenience, 
that whereas, in the proceedings by bill, 
the signature of counsel was a guarantee 
for the statements which it embodied, a 
petition might contain any allegation which 
a solicitor chose to insert, thus losing the 
security afforded by the attention and care 
of counsel to the introduction on the record 
of that only which was material to be 
stated for the consideration of the court. 
Again, by this proceeding by petition and 
affidavit, the advantage—not a very great 
one, but still not to be left out of sight— 
of cross-examining witnesses, was lost alto- 
gether, and the court would be called upon 
to adjudicate on claims to property of an 
enormous amount—50,000,0001. at least 
—by a petition verified by affidavit only. 
He did not mean to say that proceedings 
by petition ought not to be adopted in any 
case; but he would assert that in many 
cases such proceedings would lead to great 
loss, and that after all the expense of it 
had been incurred, recourse must be had 
to the third clause of the Bill, which em- 
powered the Court of Chancery to direct a 
suit to be instituted. He would also beg 
the attention of the House to the fourth 
clause, which provided that if any party, 
at any stage of the proceedings, objected 
to the course of proceeding by petition, he 
might apply to the court to stop the pro- 
ceedings, and direct a suit to be instituted 
in the ordinary way; whereupon the court 
was to make such order as should seem to 
be just. His hon. and learned Friend 
might take what measures he pleased to 
shorten the proceedings of the Court of 
Chancery, and he (Mr. Turner) would as- 
sent to them, provided the proceedings 
were really shortened; but the course 
pointed out by the Bill would certainly lead 
to greater delay than at present. The 
next branch of the Bill proposed a re 
medy which, if fully and properly carried 
out, he had the greatest anxiety to #0 
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brought into operation. One of the great 
evils of the Court of Chancery was, and 
always had been since the foundation 
of the court, that it would do no jus- 
tice unless it could do complete justice; 
and the consequence was, that when a 
question arose on the construction of a 
deed or will, the Court of Chancery or- 
dered that the whole accounts of an estate 
should be taken before it pronounced an 
opinion. Day by day cases came under 
his consideration as counsel, in which he 
could give no opinion till this process had 
been gone through. The result was, that 
the estate went into the Master’s office, 
and hundreds of pounds were spent before 
he could determine whether the residue 
was vested or not. He alluded to that 
part of the Bill which empowered persons 
to present a petition for the opinion of the 
court upon a special case; but he must see 
that this clause was carried out with safety 
tothe rights of married women and infants, 
as it was well known that all sorts of con- 
trivances were resorted to to defeat the 
claims of such parties. The ninth clause 


provided that a party might file a petition, 
praying for the opinion of the court upon 
a special case, and that it should be lawful 


for the court to give judgment upon such 
petition, which judgment should bind all 
such persons as the court should direct, 
and in default of such direction, should 
bind all such persons as presented the pe- 
tition. In the absence, then, of any di- 
rection by the court, the petitioners would 
be bound by the result of that petition, and 
nobody else. But then the clause went on 
to enact as follows:— 
_ “And when the opinion of the court is desired 
in any matter in which any infant, idiot, lunatic, 
married woman, or any person uncertain, un- 
known, or not to be found, is interested, it shall 
be lawful for the Master of the court in rotation 
to direct the presenting of such petition by way of 
special case, on behalf of the infant, idiot, lunatic, 
married woman, or such other person, and such 
direction of the Master shall be conclusive to all 
intents and purposes.” 
If, then, any hon. Member of that House 
happened to have a child abroad in Italy 
or in France, anybody might go to the 
Master of the Court of Chancery and pre- 
sent @ petition in the shape of a special 
case, upon which the Master’s direction 
would be conclusive; and when the infant 
returned to this country he might find all 
his property gone without the sanction 
or concurrence of anybody who had the 
least right to interfere in his concerns. 
ow, this was not the manner in which 
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the House ought to legislate. Acts of 
Parliament ought to be more carefully pre- 
pared when they came before the House in 
the shape of Bills, than was the case with 
the present measure. On looking into the 
next branch of the Bill, he found it pro- 
posed that the court should have power, 
when any petition was presented with re- 
spect to the administration of the estate of 
a deceased person, the foreclosure and re- 
demption of mortgages, the appointment of 
new trustees, and the allowance and main- 
tenance to infants, and also with respect 
to such other branches of the jurisdiction 
of the court as the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, with the assistance of the Master of 
the Rolls, should by any general order from 
time to time direct, refer the petition to 
the Master, without notice to any other 
parties, either generally or with such spe- 
cial directions as to the court might seem 
fit. Let the House only conceive the state 
to which these provisions would reduce the 
Court of Chancery. He would take the 
case which constantly occurred, of eight, 
ten, or twenty parties going before the 
Master, all represented by one solicitor. 
The House would observe that, by the 
thirteenth clause of the Bill, the Master 
was empowered to give such relief as the 
case might require, and was to have the 
same jurisdiction as might have been ex- 
ercised by the court ina suit. The court 
was thus enabled to escape from the re- 
sponsibility of adjudication on matters re- 
ferred by parties to its decision, and the 
powers of the court were given to the Mas- 
ter, who must be set in motion by the soli- 
citor; and in every case when there were 
eight, or ten, or twenty parties before him, 
there might be as many propositions before 
the Master as to what he should do. Bad 
as the existing system was, it was twenty 
times better than that which the Bill pro- 
posed to establish. He wished his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
to understand that he made these observa- 
tions with a full regard to the other duties 
which he had to discharge, and to the im- 
possibility of his minutely considering the 
language and details of the Bill. But he 
pressed his objections with the greater 
force on account of an Act passed in the 
last Session, which the House found it ne- 
cessary to pass another Act to suspend, 
and it was therefore, he said, that this Bill 
was quite a disgrace to legislation. The 
thirteenth clause, which was the one now in 
question, provided that the Master should 
exercise the powers which it conferred 
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upon him, within the limits and subject to 
the restrictions and regulations therein 
provided. Now, he had searched through 
the Bill, and he had not been able to find 
what limits or restrictions or regulations 
there were by which the Master was to be 
guided. He would suggest to his hon. and 
learned Friend the propriety of either with- 
drawing this Bill, and bringing in another 
in a more efficient shape, or of referring it 
to a Select Committee, where it might be 
moulded into a form fit for the wants and 
exigencies, not only of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Ireland, but in England also. He 
could assure him that every notion that 
had crossed his (Mr. Turner’s) mind on the 
subject of reform in the Court of Chancery, 
would be quite open to his hon. and learned 
Friend, if he desired it. His (Mr. Turner’s) 
own Bill was in the course of preparation, 
and, as he had said already, he hoped to 
be able to lay it on the table of the House 
either immediately before or immediately 
after Easter. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL con- 
fessed that he was a little taken by sur- 
prise at the warmth exhibited by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Coven- 
try, but he was quite aware that this was 
only the beginning of a great deal of oppo- 
sition which the Bill would have to en- 
counter. He could not say, however, that 
the observations of his hon. and learned 
Friend had quite convinced him that the 
Bill was so defective as he represented. 
His hon. and learned Friend said that 
the proceedings by petition was objection- 
able, because it was nothing more than pro- 
ceeding by bill. If so, it certainly would 
not be more objectionable than the present 
mode of proceeding. The objection that a 
petition had not the sanction of counsel’s 
signature might be obviated, when the Bill 
got into Committee, by requiring counsel’s 
signature to a petition. His hon. and 
learned Friend said that statements might 
be introduced into a petition which would 
not appear in a bill; but it should be borne 
in mind that the Court of Chancery had 
the power of striking out any portion of 
the proceedings which was not relevant to 
the matter in issue, and of making the 
parties pay for the improper introduction 
of that matter. Their jurisdiction extend- 
ed as much over petitions as over proceed- 
ings by bill in this respect. And it should 
be recollected that the costs of the pro- 
ceedings by bill were in proportion to its 
length, which was not the case in petition; 
and one of the greatest reforms in the Court 
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of Chancery would be to make it the in. 
terest of the practitioner not to make the 
proceedings of great length. Another ob. 
jection put forward by his hon. and learned 
Friend was, that there was no cross-ex. 
amination of witnesses. That objection 
was open to a double answer. In the 
first place, the Bill provided that the par. 
ties who proceeded by petition might an. 
nex interrogatories to the petition, while 
the respondents also might file interroga. 
tories, to be answered by the petitioners, 
The court also had power given by the Bill 
to direct evidence to be taken vivd voce, 
But the system of the examination of wit- 
nesses in the Court of Chancery was so 
preposterous, that the late Mr. Bell stated, 
when examined before a Committee on the 
subject of reform of the Court of Chancery, 
that in the whole course of his experience 
he never had cross-examined a witness, 
unless he had examined in chief, or unless 
he could be cross-examined on the ground 
of interest. The reason for this caution 
was obvious to those who were acquainted 
with the practice of the court; the witness 
was cross-examined without its being known 
what he had deposed to in his examination 
in chief. The consequence was, as all prae- 
titioners of the Court of Chancery knew, 
that a cross-examination was very likely to 
prove an adversary’s case. Another objee- 
tion urged by his hon. and learned Friend 
was, that the 9th clause provided that the 
opinion of the court upon a special case 
bound the parties by whom the petition 
was presented, and also those parties who 
were under disabilities, if a petition was 
presented in their name. But in the latter 
class of eases the sanction of the court or 
of the master must be obtained before the 
question could be argued. Then counsel 
appeared, and argued on behalf of the 
party disabled, and whether that party ws 
in England or in France was of no mere 
importance than whether he was in the 
next street or at the sea-side. No special 
case would be sanctioned by the master if 
a mere stranger interposed. Some reliance 
must be placed on the judges of the court, 
and their knowledge of the principles and 
practice of equity. He did not pretend to 
say that the phraseology of this Bill was 
exact in every particular, and he should be 
only too happy to avail himself of the re 
sults of his hon. and learned Friend's 
knowledge and experience when he brought 
forward his Bill; but he must say that the 
present system of the Court of Chancery 
amounted to a denial of justice in a Very 
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eat number of cases, since it had been 
stated by so high an authority as Mr. Pem- 
berton Leigh, that no man recommended a 
recourse to the Court of Chancery unless 
the matter in dispute was of the value of 
1,0007. That was a disgrace to the Eng- 
lish system of procedure; and as it was es- 
sential to alter this cumbrous system, the 
Legislature could not well do otherwise 
than trust to the discretion of the judges to 
make such orders as they thought fit to 
issue for that purpose. His hon. and learn- 
ed Friend objected to the clause by which 
certain classes of petitions might be refer- 
red summarily to the master, even without 
notice, and by which he was empowered to 
determine what the parties themselves 
wished to refer to the decision of the court. 
He admitted that the court ought to deter- 
nine all those matters which should be de- 
cided before a reference to the master, 
and therefore the Bill gave a permissive 
and not a compulsory power. The clause 
specified four particular classes of cases. 
Now, let it be supposed that a man 
fled a long Bill stating a will, and 
other proceedings, under which he was 
interested. In the ordinary course of 
things there would be a Bill, an answer, 
an amended Bill, a second answer, a repli- 
eation, and so on, till five or six counsel 
were retained to conduct the proceedings 
in court, and then one of them would get 
up and say, ‘‘ My Lord, this is a common 
administration suit, and I ask for the usual 
decree.” Now, he (the Solicitor General) 
would say, ‘‘ Get the usual decree at once, 
and abolish proceedings which are of no 
use whatever, except to put money in the 
pocket of the practitioner.’’ So, again, 
with respect to the foreclosure and redemp- 
tion of mortgages; it was proposed that 
these matters of course should be referred 
to the master in the first instance. Very 
considerable steps had already been taken 
in that direction, as the working of the 
Joint Stock Companies Act evinced. The 
master took the accounts, which was the 
only matter in issue between the parties, 
who had, nevertheless, the power of ap- 
pealing to the court from his decision. A 
power was also reserved to the court to 
substitute the old mode of proceeding, and 
to parties also to apply to the court for the 
Same purpose, at the peril, it must be ad- 
mitted, of costs. There might, perhaps, 
be objections to the wording of the Bill, 
but he felt that he was justified in calling 
on the House to support him in carrying 
into Committee, He must now beg per- 
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mission of the House to say one word on a 
matter personal to himself. The hon. and 
learned Member for Coventry alluded to 
what he was pleased to call disgraceful le- 
gislation as regarded a Bill which was 
brought in and passed last year, and with 
respect to which, towards the end of the 
Session, another Bill was introduced to 
suspend its operation until a late period in 
the present year. The Bill which passed 
last year through both Houses, would, he 
believed, be found highly beneficial, and 
he was not aware until a late period that 
objections were entertained to some of its 
provisions in certain quarters. He might 
have stopped the Bill at any of its stages, 
as was well known to the hon. and learned 
Member for Newark, but he preferred al- 
lowing it to pass, and bringing in a short 
Bill to suspend its operation for a certain 
period; he, therefore, did not think that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was jus- 
tified in using the expression ‘‘ disgraceful 
legislation.” 

Mr. TURNER, in explanation, said, that 
he did not allude to the Bill of last year, 
but to that of the present year. He did 
not intend, in the hasty expression he had 
used, to give any personal offence. 

Notice taken, that forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a quarter 
before Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 13, 1850. 


Minutes.) Pustic BrLts—1° Parliamentary Voters, &c. 
(Ireland) ; Elections (Ireland); Highways, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, ETC. BILL. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Cot. THOMPSON said, the Act for 
the establishment of this railway had been 
obtained on the ground of its promising in- 
creased accommodation to the public, par- 
ticularly the less opulent classes. And 
now this Bill was brought in, to repeal 
those obligations. He further called the 
attention of the House to the introduction 
of a clause confirming to the directors the 
power of opening parcels to see if the 
sender had inclosed two parcels instead of 
one. It would be just as reasonable to 
propose to enact, that every man should 
be obliged to make up his parcel to a hun- 
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dredweight with stones and gravel, in order | 


He | he could say in reference to that assertion 


| 
| 


had advocated with regard to that colony 


that the railway might charge for it. 
moved that the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, that havy- 
ing moved this Bill, in the absence of an 
hon. Friend, in his absence he should with- 
draw it. 
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the writer’s belief, had been hanged. All 


was, that all his relatives in Canada enter. 
tained very different views from what he 


—that none of them had been sympathisers 


| in the cause of the French or insurgent 


party, but that they had, on the contrary, 


acted against that party—that he had lost 
no relative throughout these transactions, 
| and could not, therefore, have been influ- 


| enced by feelings of revenge in the course 


Mr. GOULBURN did not think it right | which he had taken—and that, in point of 


to throw out the whole Bill on account of 
one clause, and thought it had better be 
read a second time. 

Cot. THOMPSON would not press for 
a division now, 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed, and referred | 


to the Committee of Selection. 


MR. ROEBUCK AND THE “MORNING 


CHRONICLE.” 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had to solicit 
the indulgence of the House in a personal | 


matter. He did not like doing so where it 
was possible to avoid it, but in this instance 
he had no other means of setting himself 
right before the public, and it was besides 


a matter which referred to the memory of | 


persons who were dear to him. In conse- 


quence of certain observations which he had | 


thought it to be his duty to make in that 
House a few evenings since on the subject 
of the recent proceedings in Ceylon, he 
found in one of the public journals, the 
Morning Chronicle of this day, the follow- 
ing observations having reference to him. 
After commenting at some length on his 
speech, it proceeds to say :— 

“ Let us test Mr. Roebuck himself by the mea- 
sure which he wishes to mete out to our colonies 
—we beg his pardon—to our conquered dependen- 
cles, 
ranks of the Canadian sympathisers, during the 
antepenultimate troubles in Canada. And we be- 
lieve—and to his credit we say it—that he left no 
stone unturned to avenge his death, which he con- 
sidered to have been an unjust act.” 

And then there was afterwards a supposi- 
titious case put, how he would have acted in 
that case if his brother had been hanged, 
thus leaving the world to suppose, what 
the direct assertion previously made would 
naturally suggest, that he (Mr. Roebuck) 
having lost a relative during the disturb- 
ances in Canada, that relative, according to 


We believe he lost a relative, amongst the | 


| fact, he had not been actuated by any such 
;motives. He had heard a variety of state- 
| ments made and insinuations thrown out 

against him with regard to this subject, 
but with these he had nothing to do on this 
occasion. In offering the present explana- 
tion, he had been influenced by a feeling of 
respect for the memory of those whom he 
held dear, and he therefore trusted that he 
should be pardoned for giving this explana- 
tion to the House. 


HIGHWAYS (DISTRICT SURVEYORS) 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FREWEN moved the second read- 
ing of this Bill, He said that no person 
‘had a stronger objection to placing power 
in the hands of an irresponsible body than 
he had, but he believed that by adopting 
the system of the baronial sessions which 
existed in Ireland, and on which the magis- 
trates and the higher class of ratepayers 
| were associated together for the manage- 
| ment of the roads, that considerable im- 
‘provement might be effected. What he 
| proposed was to associate the commissioners 
| of assessed taxes with the magistrates of 
each district for the management of the 
‘highways; and he believed that such a plan 
| would be much more advisable than the 
‘course that had been recommended of pla- 
cing the roads under the care of the board 
| of guardians. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
'“ That the Bill be now read, a Second 
| Time.” 
| Sm W. JOLLIFFE opposed the Bill, 
| in which he said there were many clauses 
of an unusual character. A measure upon 
the subject of highways was about to 
laid upon the table by the hon. Member 
for Herefordshire, and it would be the 
better course to allow the Government Bill 
to be seen before proceeding with the on¢ 
roposed by the hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. C, LEWIS asked the hon, Gentle- 
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man the Member for East Sussex to post- 
pone his Bill until the one he was about to 
propose on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment should have been placed in the 
hands of Members. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Bill to be read 2° on Wednesday the 6th 
of March. 


COUNTY RATES AND EXPENDITURE 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. M. GIBSON, after presenting 
some petitions in favour of the establish- 
ment of boards for the control of county 
expenditure, proceeded to say, that he 
should not think it necessary to trouble 
the House with many observations in moy- 
ing the Second Reading of the CountyRates 
and Expenditure Bill, because the House 
was tolerably familiar with the subject, 
the Bill being similar to the measure which 
was before it last Session, both in its prin- 
ciple and in all its leading details; and he 
was rather taking up a measure which could 
not be completed last year, than introduc- 
inganew Bill. He had taken charge of 
the measure at the request of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, who brought it forward 
last year, and who, in fact, originated 
this proposal of a system of county coun- 
cils to control county expenditure, analo- 
gous to the system introduced in boroughs 
to enable town-councils to control the mu- 
nicipal penditure. It was desirable, how- 
ever, to remove a few misapprehensions 
which had arisen respecting this Bill. 
There had been an idea that, as an hon. 
Member had expressed it, it was to super- 
sede Her Majesty’s justices of the peace. 
It was not a Bill to supersede them, but to 
give the ratepayers in counties a concur- 
rentcontrol with Her Majesty’s justices of 
the peace over the county expenditure; and 
it was entirely remote from his (Mr. Gib- 
son’s) mind, in promoting this measure, 
that he was in any way disparaging Her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace, or wishing 
to supersede them in any of their judicial 
duties, Already we had the precedent of 
elected guardians and justices of the peace 
working harmoniously together, and en- 
gaged in controlling local expenditure under 
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the head of poor-rate. The Commission 


appointed in 1856 to inquire into the whole 
| subject of county rates, saw no objection 
| to the constitution of such boards as those 
now proposed, consisting partly of justices, 
and partly of ratepayers, to control the 
county expenditure. 
| Commission stated— 


The report of that 


| “The principle of the county rate seems open 
| to serious objection upon the ground that the 
charge is imposed by persons not chosen by the 
ratepayers ; no other tax of such magnitude is 
| laid upon the subject except by his representatives. 
It is impossible not to admit that the persons who 
contribute to the county rate have little control 
over its expenditure. The administration of this 
fund is the exercise of an irresponsible power in- 
trusted to a fluetuating body.” 
The Commissioners went on to hint at the 
adoption of a plan very similar to that now 
before the House. It was proposed by this 
Bill to establish county financial boards to 
control the assessing of county rates and 
| the expenditure of county rates; that these 
boards should consist of ratepayers elected 
| by the different boards of guardians, and 
| justices of the peace elected by the jus- 
| tices ; that to these boards should be trans- 
ferred all the financial powers now vested 
in the justices of the peace; but the Bill 
would not interfere in any way with their 
judicial powers, or affect the administra- 
tion of justice. An objection was started 
the other evening by the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire, who intimated that it 
was not fitting for Gentlemen holding 
opinions similar to his (Mr. Gibson’s) to be 
asking that tenant-farmers and occupiers 
should have a control over this expendi- 
ture, having always contended that rates 
fell upon rent, and that therefore the occu- 
pier had no permanent interest in their 
control. He (Mr. Gibson) adhered to that 
view; but, although at every fresh bargain 
between a tenant and his landlord the 
amount of rates was taken into considera- 
tion in agreeing upon the rent, yet, when 
an agreement was once entered into, the 
tenant had a clear and obvious interest, in 
preventing during the currency of the term 
of his tenancy, an extravagant expenditure, 
or the rates being larger than he calculated 
on when he entered into the agreement. 
In Lancashire the county rate in one year 
rose from 125,0001. to 175,0002. That 
sudden increase must have been borne by 
the occupying tenants, who however had 
no opportunity of deciding whether the ex- 
penditure was judicious. But if there 
was a doubt as to the propriety of his (Mr. 
Gibson’s) introducing this Bill, with his 
2B 
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opinions, there could be none as to the pro- 
priety of the hon. Member’s supporting it, 
for the whole of his policy seemed to be 
founded upon the conviction that these 
rates were paid, at first and at last, by the 
tenant-occupiers; how then could he ob- 
ject to giving them a power over the county 
expenditure? A petition from Bucking- 
hamshire set forth the case so well that 
the House would perhaps allow a part of it 
to be cited to them. It came from the 
Aylesbury union. That union, it was 
stated, contained forty parishes, mostly 
agricultural; and the petitioners repre- 
sented that they were principally occu- 
piers of land, and in that capacity con- 
tributed very largely to the poor-rates, 
over which the Legislature had allowed 
the ratepayers a right of administration 
and control; but that the petitioners 
also contributed largely to the county 
rates, and, without wishing to impugn 
the propriety of their application, urged 
that the principle of supervision which 
Parliament had sanctioned in the case 
of poor-rates, should also be extended 
to the county rates; that 60,0007. had 
lately been charged upon the rates for the 
county on the erection of a new county 
gaol, and a large further expenditure was 
contemplated in the erection of a lunatic 
asylum. [Colonel Stsrnorr: Hear, hear! ] 
The meaning of that cheer evidently was 
that Acts of Parliament and the Home 
Office imposed on the magistrates the obli- 
gation to erect these gaols and lunatic 
asylums, and that they were not respon- 
sible for that expenditure. So did Acts of 
Parliament impose upon guardians the ob- 
ligation to relieve the destitute poor; but, 
nevertheless, the Legislature gave the 
ratepayers a control over the expenditure 
of the poor-rate, and a voice upon the 
question whether the applicants for relief 
were fit persons to receive it. Just so, be- 
cause Acts of Parliament had imposed the 
obligation to erect gaols and lunatic asy- 
lums, it did not follow that those who had 
to pay for them might not have a voice in 
the making of contracts, and in the con- 
sideration whether more accommodation 
was provided and greater expenditure in- 
curred than was necessary. In Yorkshire 
asum of 200,000. was expended, he be- 
lieved, in prison-building for the reception 
of 160 prisoners. He had been informed 
that the requisite accommodation might 
have been provided for 35,0007. It would 
be a great publie evil if lunatic asylums 
and prisons were not properly erected and 
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regulated; but it was quite consistent with 
a due regard to this consideration that the 
ratepayers should have this control, and 
we might hope that they would be as 
much alive to the importance of having 
proper lunatic asylums and prisons as the 
justices. An hon. Member had suggested 
that the margin within which these finan- 
cial boards could effect any reduction was 
so small that it was not worth while to 
alter a system with which persons had be- 
come familiarised. But he (Mr. Gibson) 
believed that a control in the way he had 
mentioned, might be exercised over all the 
expenditure, with the exception of that 
which was strictly necessary for the dis- 
charge of the judicial functions of the ma- 
gistrates, and for that case there was a 
provision in the Bill. Besides, these finan- 
cial boards would be bodies of men who 
could watch these new Bills and measures 
in Parliament which would lay fresh bur- 
dens upon the land; and when any such 
proposal came before Parliament we should 
have a competent business board to attend 
to the matter, and such measures would 
not be so liable to pass without due consi- 
deration. The county rate was no small 
sum, and its progressive increase could not 
be viewed without apprehension by gentle- 
men connected with the land. In 1835, 
when it was thought necessary to appoint 
a Commission upon it, the amount was 
690,0007. in the year; it was now some- 
thing like 1,300,0007. It had increased 
in a much greater ratio than either crime 
or population. In Lancashire it was about 
3d. in the pound in 1834, and now he be- 
lieved it was nearly 8d.; and the assess- 
ment on which it was taken had increased 
between 1834 and 1848 from 4,000,000/. 
to 6,000,0007. In proposing the second 
reading of this Bill, all he asked of the 
Ifouse was an acquiescence in this most 
reasonable principle, that there should be 
representative control over the county rate 
—that taxation and representation should 
go together; he did not ask the House to 
pledge themselves to all the details of the 
measure, and he should propose to refer it 
to a Select Committee on the Bill to con- 
sider the machinery for carrying the prin- 
ciple into effect. When the Bill had under- 
gone the ordeal of a Select Committee, the 
House, if they did not approve of it, eoul 

exercise their diseretion and throw it out 
on the third reading; but, looking to the 
petitions which had been presented to the 
House, and the representations which had 
been made by boards of guardians com 
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posed of gentlemen entertaining different 
political opinions, and agreeing only on the 
present question, he hoped they would not 
refuse to read it a second time, with the 
understanding that no hon. Member would 
be supposed to pledge himself to more than 
the principle on which it was founded. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. SPOONER rose to put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman if he thought it would 
be proper to press his Motion, when he re- 
flected that owing to the hasty manner in 
which the Bill had been introduced, only 
one day had virtually elapsed between the 
first reading and the present stage. The 
Bill professed to be the same as that of 
last Session, but it varied essentially in its 
details. He was favourable to the repre- 
sentative control of the county rates by 
the ratepayers, but he wished to see that 
principle affirmed with deliberation and 
eare; and he was satisfied, if the House 
affirmed the principle now by reading the 
Billa second time, they would not sanction 
the details. He therefore moved that the 
debate be adjourned. 

Mr. STANFORD thought, also, that 
many clauses of the Bill would require 
great time and deliberation before the 
House could assent to them. He vindi- 
cated the conduct of the magistracy in the 
transaction of county business. For five 
or six centuries these gentlemen had dis- 
charged their duties with great satisfaction 
to the country ; and, before any change 
took place in the present system, a case of 
great fraud, extravagance, and waste, 
should be substantiated against them. He 
concurred with many Gentlemen on his 
side of the House that taxation should go 
along with representation; but, without 
aspiring to any reputation as a lawyer, he 
could not but say the present Bill did not 
carry out that principle. Why should not 
the tenant-farmers, and all persons who 
paid rates, have direct votes in the election 
of members of the Financial County 
Board? The Bill also introduced a prin- 
ciple of antagonism in the composition of 
the board, by providing that it should con- 
sist of magistrates, and of persons not 
magistrates, in an equal number. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester had referred to the petitions 
in favour of a change; but the fact was, 
that the petitions were very few, consider- 
ing the importance of the measure, and 
the petition on which the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman relied proceeded from interested 
parties. It was all very true that rate- 
payers had an interest in economy in the 
county expenditure, and in the erection of 
gaols and asylums; but were the magis- 
trates to have nothing to do with the coun- 
try but to discharge their very onerous 
duties in dispensing justice? He hoped 
the debate would not be adjourned, but 
that the House would come to a decision 
on the principle of the Bill, which cer- 
tainly was not that taxation should be re- 
presented. 

Sm G. GREY suggested, that one of 
two questions ought to be discussed—the 
question of adjournment of the debate, or 
the actual merits of the Bill. As to the 
Motion for adjournment, he, personally, 
should not have asked for the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of the Bill; but 
he was not prepared to express any final 
or decided opinion with respect to its de- 
tails. If the discussion were to go on, 
however, he would be ready to state, as to 
the principle of the Bill, the course he 
should deem it advisable to take. Still, 
he was not inclined to regard the demand 
for postponement as unreasonable. What- 
ever might be the course to be adopted by 
the House as to the Bill, it was obviously 
quite impossible that a measure of the na- 
ture and importance of that before them 
should receive the sanction of the Legis- 
lature without full consideration and dis- 
cussion; while, if it were to be thought ne- 
cessary that the Bill should be referred to 
a Select Committee, that Committee ought, 
he imagined, to be invested with the power 
of taking evidence. Upon the whole, he 
was inclined to think that the suggestion 
for adjournment should be adopted. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON deprecated a de- 
sultory discussion on a Bill of such im- 
portance. He wished to mect the measure 
in the fairest spirit; but was it not remark- 
able that a Bill of this magnitude, involv- 
ing the monetary transactions of all the 
counties in England, should be forced upon 
the House only three days after it had 
been delivered to hon. Members? For 
his own part, he wished to obtain some in- 
formation as to the probable working of 
the Bill in his own county, which informa- 
tion it was impossible he could be furnish- 
ed with in time for the discussion, unless 
some delay were to be granted. 

Mr. HUME was sorry to see this at- 
tempt made to postpone, and, by post- 
poning, defeat this Bill. Were a new 
question involyed in the measure, then, no 
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doubt, delay ought to be granted. But 
what was the fact? After the reform of 
the corporations, the revenues of boroughs 
were placed under the management of in- 
dividuals appointed by the ratepayers of 
each town, and there was then a great ery 
that the management of county rates 
ought to be similarly reformed. He be- 
lieved that there was no instance in the 


history of this country of such an amount | 


of taxation as that paid in county rates 
being levied without the taxpayers having 
something to say as to its expenditure. 
He regretted extremely that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary should 
have taken the course he had adopted, 
after what had passed last year, and after 
the petitions in favour of some such mea- 
sure which had emanated from almost 
every county in England. [Loud cries of 
‘*No, no!’ from the Opposition.| Hon. 
Gentlemen said ‘* No, no! ’’ Well, then, 
Jet them find and produce one petition for 
the maintenance of the existing order of 
things. He trusted that the House would 
not suffer this Bill to be defeated by a 
side- wind. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that it was very 
material that the House, in determining 
which course ought now to be adopted, 
should be influenced by those considera- 
tions which would most conduce to a full, 
satisfactory, and temperate consideration 
of this important measure. Now, he thought 
that if the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(the Member for Manchester) would volun- 
tarily acquiesce in the proposal made by 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
that that course would much more conduce 
to such a temperate and full discussion, 
than, at that moment—nearly four o’clock 
—to open a debate upon the second read- 
ing. Let it be remembered that the pro- 
posal for delay came from a Gentleman 
distinctly declaring himself not to be hostile 
to the principle of the Bill, the principle 
of combining a representative system with 
the present method of managing the county 
rates. The Bill was only printed on Sa- 
turday last, and, although it was no doubt 
discussed during the last Session, yet 
surely it was not unimportant that there 
should be some time left to their constitu- 
ents for the formation of public opinion as 
to the matter on its reintroduction. He 
asked for delay, not with the intention of 
defeating the Bill by postponement, but 
because he thought that the request was 
reasonable. Indeed, if it were not ac- 
quiesced in, he feared that a feeling would 
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be roused likely to prevent the full and 
temperate discussion of the question. He 
did trust, therefore, that the right hon, 
Gentleman would not press on his Motion, 
If he did, he could assure him that he 
would not thereby forward his views. Six 
o’clock would speedily come, and would 
bring with it a delay not conducive to the 
speedy resumption of the question. He 
hoped, under these circumstances, that the 
earliest possible day would be at once fixed 
for the resumption of the debate. 

Mr. M. GIBSON, taking into considera- 
tion the quarters whence those recom- 
mendations came, would be willing to ac- 
quiesce in them, but he wished the House 
justly to consider the position of an inde- 
pendent Member who stood alone in the 
House. Delay in his case was the loss of 
the measure for the Session. It might be 
a month before he could get another op- 
portunity of bringing forward the measure 
of which he had taken charge. Was he 
to bear the responsibility of not proceeding 
with it when it came before the House in 
the order of business? Was he to aban- 
don the second reading without any rea- 
sonable ground except the arguments of 
authority, such as the suggestions of the 
right hon. Baronets the Member for Tam- 
worth, and Northumberland North? He 
hoped Government would relieve him from 
that responsibility. He really could not 
stand against that sort of pressure For 
his own part, he would prefer to go on and 
take the sense of the House now on the 
second reading. Would the Government 
assist him by naming an early day?  Per- 
haps the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government might throw a little light on 
the question. 

Mr. ROEBUCK understood that the 
principle of the Bill was, that taxation 
should be represented. He very well un- 
derstood the right hon. Baronet’s remark 
that the Bill should be carefully considered, 
but the present issue was with respect to 
the principle. He wanted to know if Go- 
vernment were for that principle. If not, 
he could understand their desire to post- 
pone the second reading. But if they 
approved of the principle, he could not see 
why they should suggest any delay in af- 
firming it. 

Mr. HENLEY hoped the Bill would be 
postponed. He did believe the Bill con- 
tained the substance of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement. The details ac- 
tually involved the principle, and an ad- 
journment would only save time. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE could assure the HIGHWAYS. 

right hon. Gentleman, that when he spoke Mr. C. LEWIS moved for leave to 
of the pressure upon him, he must be in| bring in a Bill to amend the laws relative 
error, if he supposed the counties thought | to the management of highways in Eng- 
him interested in their expenditure, or that | land and Wales. During the recess a Bill 
they were interested in his Bill. The right} had been prepared having regard to the 
hon. Gentleman now wanted to appear as | considerations which had arisen during the 
the farmers’ friend, just as those who had | discussion on the Bill of the preceding 
destroyed our colonial interest affected to | Session, of which he would state the prin- 
be the friends of the colonies; but it would | ciple to the House. The difficulty of com- 
not go down with the country. The highest | bining turnpike roads and highway roads 
authorities as men of business assured him | had been so great in the latter Bill, that the 
they could not master the details of the | Government had resolved not to attempt 
Bill, and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman | it. The present Bill was therefore limited 


would allow the adjournment to take place. 

Sm H. HALFORD suggested to the 
right hon. Gentleman that it would be as 
well to substitute for his measure, a Bill 
exempting occupying tenants from the pay- 
ment of rates altogether. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that as it was 
now so late, there could be no chance of a 
decision before six o’clock, when they could 
proceed no further, and the practical con- 
sequence might be, that the right hon. 


to parish roads and highways, and did not 
refer to turnpike trusts. The details into 
which he would enter sufficiently showed 
the importance of the question, and the 
magnitude of the sums involved. In 1837 
the total expenditure on highways in Eng- 
land and Wales, amounted to 1,113,434. 
In 1845, the last year for which there 
were any accounts, it was 1,717,3341.; so 
| that an increase of expenditure of 603,9000. 
On the 





|had taken place in eight years. 


Gentleman would be in no better position | other hand, a diminution of 408,7111. had 
than if he had accepted the proposition | occurred in the same period in the ex- 
for an adjournment. The right hon. Gen-| penditure on turnpike trusts in England 
tleman had asked him whether the Govern-| and Wales; the amount for 1837 being 


ment would throw some light on the ques- | 1,780,8591.; and in 1845, 1,372,1487. The 
tion; which meant, as he understood, that cause of the change had been, to a great 


Government should fix a day for the second 
reading. He (Lord J. Russell) regretted 
he could not accede to the suggestion, as 
he thought there was hardly a sufficient 
number of days for the Government busi- 
ness which had been announced. He must 
think, however, that some portion of delay, 
to enable the country to know the nature 
of the measure, and the important conse- 
quences which would result from it, would 
not be injurious. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield had 
asked what was the disposition of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the principle of 
representation contained in the Bill. He 


(Lord J. Russell) could only answer that | 


he was so strongly in favour 8f the intro- 
duction of that principle, that he should, 
when it came to the question, give his sup- 
port to the second reading. He would do 
80, however, without at all undertaking 
the defence of any of the details of the 
Bill; and, thinking it necessary that there 
should be a Select Committee to consider 
the details, it would be probably necessary 
also to take evidence before the Committee 
with respect to the present system. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday 13th 
March, 


| extent, the introduction of railways, which 
| had altered the internal communications of 
the country, and had taken the traffic off 
many turnpike roads, while some parish 
carriage ways had become of primary im- 
portance. The expense of maintaining 
these roads fell with considerable weight, 
not only upon parishes in which the popu- 
lation were principally agricultural, but 
upon those parishes also where manufac- 
tures were largely carried on, and which 
were thickly populated. For the purpose 
of showing the House the way in which 
the present system worked, he would 
just call their attention to the expenditure 
for highways during the year 1845 in ten 
counties of England. In Middlesex it was 
286,9211.; in Yorkshire, including all 
the ridings, 187,649/.; in Lancashire, 
163,4511.; in Lincolnshire, 97,3161.; in 
Kent, 71,0197.; in Surrey, 65,1897.; in 
Devonshire, 42,198/.; in Gloucestershire, 
41,0571.; in Warwickshire, 39,7281.; and 
in Somersetshire, 39,2651. To all who 
examined this subject, it must be obvious 
that the evils and inconveniences of the 
system were much aggravated by the small 
size of the districts upon which those rates 
were levied. In many cases the highways 
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were maintained not by the parishes, but by 
the townships ; and sometimes even the 
townships were divided. The result was, 
that no fewer than 15,841 distinct places 
paid separate highway rates; that they had 
each their individual surveyors appointed 
by the vestry; that those surveyors pos- 
sessed no professional knowledge whatever 
respecting roads; that they were not in the 
habit of receiving any species of remunera- 
tion for their services; and that their ac- 
counts were, for the most part, very imper- 
fectly audited. The general consequences 
of the present system, then, were, the 
want of economy, the want of skill, and 
the want of due discrimination in expendi- 
ture. In support of these observations, 
and especially in favour of small districts, 
he might read to them various authorities, 
but he should content himself with calling 
their attention to a note on the last High- 
way Act, an edition of which had been 
published by a barrister of some eminence. 
It was the opinion of that gentleman—and 
not of him alone, but of a very large por- 
tion of the public—that the parish roads 
were, for the most part, very imperfectly 
maintained; that placing the highways 
under the authorities of the vestries was a 
mode of proceeding repugnant to all sound 
principles of management; and that that 
species of road could never be placed upon 
a satisfactory footing till the mode of its 
management could be totally changed. 
Such he believed to be the opinion of the 
most intelligent portion of the community, 
founded upon the principles which had 
been recognised for some years. It could 
not fail to be in the recollection of the 
House, that in the 5th and 6th of William 
IV. clauses had been introduced to enable 
the justices at sessions to form combina- 
tions of parishes, each combination to be 
placed under a common surveyor; but 
those clauses remained a dead letter, and 
no advantage accrued to the country from 
their enactment. Looking, then, at the 
experience which the way in which those 
clauses were received had furnished, he 
should say, that if any impulse were to be 
given to the formation of larger districts 
and paid surveyors, it could only be accom- 
plished by making the provisions of the 
Bill compulsory; and upon that principle 
he had drawn up the measure which he 
now proposed to introduce. In thus merely 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill, he had 
no wish to enter into unnecessary details. 
One mode of carrying out the principle 
upon which the measure had been founded 
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was, that at petty sessions the districts of 
the county might be settled, supposing 
they adopted the plan of the Bill brought 
that day under their notice by the hon, 
Member for East Sussex. If they abol. 
ished the parish surveyors, and took away 
from the vestry the power of appointing 
them, they would deprive the ratepayers 
of a privilege which, perhaps, they did not 
very much value; still it had long been 
conceded to the vestry, it could be exer. 
cised by that body, and it would be hardly 
consistent with the principles generally re- 
ceived on such subjects to deprive the rate- 
payers of such a privilege, for the purpose 
of vesting it in the magistrates; he should, 
therefore, not like to propose anything 
against such a principle of representation. 
No doubt the. power might be entrusted 
partly to the magistrates and partly to the 
ratepayers; but that, after all, would be 
only creating a duplicate board of guar- 
dians. Now, it appeared to him that it 
would be much better simply to take, as 
he proposed to do by the present mea 
sure, the existing divisions of the poor- 
law unions, and the boards of guardians 
as they stood, and give them the powers 
that had been previously exercised by the 
vestries. To adopt this course would pre- 
vent any necessity for creating fresh ter- 
ritorial divisions or the creation of any 
new elective body, and the boards of guar- 
dians might be authorised to choose paid 
surveyors, at the same time that each 
parish might be bound to maintain its own 
highways, and defray the expense of them. 
The only additional charge to be incurred 
would be the salary of the surveyor, and 
compensation to the union officers employ- 
ed, for the trouble that they might incur. He 
further proposed to abolish the parish sur- 
veyors altogether, to abolish the highway 
rate as such, or under that name; and, 
as the districts which he proposed to create 
would be nearly coincident with the poor- 
law districts, the highway rate, and the 
poor’s-rate, might be made to constitute 
one collection—both might be collected 
and paid by the overseers. In making this 
alteration, there would be no change ef- 
fected in the incidence of the highway 
rate as a charge upon real property. By 
the Bill, as he proposed to frame it, there 
would be power given to combine par- 
ishes in certain eases for the purpose of 
enabling them at their joint expense to 
maintain the whole or a part of their own 
highways. There was a maximum rate 
now fixed by law for highways, and he 
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proposed to continue that maximum— 
nearly the whole of the present system 
would remain in force except in the cases 
which he had specifically stated, the rate, 
as a charge incident to property, remain- 
ing the same as before. It had just been 
suggested by an hon. Friend near him, 
that he had not yet said anything respect- 
ing his proposed audit: upon that point it 
was only necessary for him to say, that as 
the accounts would be kept at the work- 
house, and the meetings held there, that 
would be the fitting place for the audit, 
and to the poor-law auditors he proposed 
to entrust that duty. By them it could be 
made with little additional trouble or ex- 
pense. The Bill which he now intended 
to introduce would also contain a clause 
for the purpose of repealing a statute well 
known by the name of Sir Charles Bur- 
rell’s Act, by which measure provision was 
made for contributions from parishes on 
account of insolvent turnpike trusts; and 
in repealing that Act, he proposed to pro- 
vide that the expenditure, according to its 
provisions, should be carried on, not by 
the officers of the turnpike trusts, but by 
the district surveyors. There was one 
other observation which he had omitted till 
now to make—namely, that the manage- 
ment of highways was not like the relief 
of the poor. It was not necessary, for the 
purpose of managing the highways, that 
constant attendance should be given. It 
was not necessary that there should be 
weekly, or even fortnightly, meetings ; 
perhaps once a month would be found 
quite enough to enable a standing com- 
mittee, appointed out of the whole body 
of the guardians, to do all that could be 
required for the efficient care and control 
of the highways. Of course, the boards 
of guardians, in electing such committees 
—which they might do annually—would 
select those who were in the habit of giving 
most attention to such subjects, and who 
were practically best acquainted with 
roads, 

Mr. FREWEN observed, that many of 
the poor-law unions contained one or two 
parishes which were out of the county in 
which the greater part of the union might 
be situate, and for such cases it would be 
necessary to make provision. With re- 
gard to the most important feature of the 
Bill, he must say he did not consider that 
the poor-law guardians would be the fittest 
persons to undertake the control and man- 
agement of the highways; and he thought 

plan the more objectionable inasmuch 
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as the parishes which contained the great- 
est number of roads did not always return 
to their respective boards of guardians the 
greatest number of representatives; besides 
that, the guardians of the poor had quite 
enough to do in attending to their own 
proper functions. 

Mz. RICE considered that on several 
accounts the proposed measure would im- 
prove the state of the law. He approved 
of the Bill upon two grounds; one was that 
its provisions were compulsory, the other 
that it would do away with parish survey- 
ors. He was sure that the Bill of his hon. 
Friend would be found simple and effective; 
but before he sat down he wished to inquire 
to what extent it was proposed to invest 
the guardians with the control and man- 
agement of the highways. 

Sir W. JOLLIFFE said, that every day 
he became more and more confirmed in the 
opinion that they could not find a worse 
management for highways than a board of 
guardians; and he was sure that it must 
lead to the employment on the roads of 
ablebodied paupers in excessive numbers, 
The surveyors would never be able to re- 
sist the pressure that would be made on 
them to employ the poor of the districts, 
The only part of the proposed measure of 
which he cordially approved was the re- 
peal of Sir Charles Burrell’s Act. 

Mr. DEEDES reserved to himself the 
full power, at any future stage, of object- 
ing to the details of this Bill; but he 
thanked the hon. Member opposite for 
having introduced such a measure to im- 
prove a system that was in many respects 
faulty. Although he was not certain that 
placing the control of the highways in the 
hands of the poor-law guardians would 
be the best possible course, yet he thought 
that plan must open the door to an im- 
provement on the present system; for 
he could not but believe that a paid sur- 
veyor of a district would be more able 
to resist solicitations to employ the poor of 
parishes unprofitably, than the unpaid sur- 
veyor was now able to do. Under the pre- 
sent system, there was an extravagant ex- 
penditure of money, attended with great 
demoralisation of the people employed on 
the roads. 

Mr. SLANEY approved of the proposed 
audit, and offered to the hon. Member who 
moved for leave to bring in the Bill the 
meed of his gratitude for persevering in so 
useful a work. He considered it a great 
improvement that each parish should pay 
its own quota, and he considered it also 
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absolutely necessary that some such mea-! deciding upon the various considerations 
sure should pass into a law, inasmuch as_ which were involved in the great change 
the great lines of railway ran nearly at | made by the milways in the lines of com. 
right angles to our principal roads. Like-| munication throughout the country. The 
wise he approved of the Bill because he | true principle on which the maintenance 
thought it would effect a greater unifor- | of the highways ought to be conducted, was 
mity in the repair of roads; for if it | to do the business in the most perfect man- 
passed into a law, no obstinate parish | ner at the least expense, discarding every 
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could resist a general desire for improve- 
ment. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY understood that 
the charge for the highways would still fall 
on real property, and that, too, according 
to a wider area than the poor-rates. He 


apprehended that the Bill would add to| 


the burdens on lands, instead of reducing 
them. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON approved of the 
compulsory plan. The permissive system 
was worth nothing. Though some of the 


details of the measure might be open to | 
objection, he thought that, under it, the | 


country would have better roads than here- 
tofore. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he had discharged a 
painful duty when, in the course of last 
Session, he opposed the measure of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Herefordshire, 
though he gave that Gentleman full credit 
for the excellent motives which induced 
him to bring forward the former proposi- 
tion. He had now much pleasure in giving 
his cordial support to his present proposi- 
tion, so far as the introduction of the Bill 
went. The hon. Gentleman was entitled 
to much credit for devoting his time and at- 
tention to a subject not in itself very invit- 
ing. 
Billhad been framed judiciously with refer- 
ence to the compulsory combination of pa- 
rishes, in lieu of the permissive principle. 
There might, no doubt, in some quarters, 
be a great unwillingness to change a long 
existing practice, and in others to part with 
present patronage. In what mode the com- 
bination of parishes should be effected, was a 
most important question. The hon. Member 
proposed to make the existing districts sub- 
ject to the management of poor-law guar- 
dians. It would be premature to give a 
positive opinion on this subject, but it was 
one of the greatest importance, and it would 
be well worthy the consideration of the 
House whether district bodies could not be 
established for the management of the 
highways better suited to the discharge 
of the duties required from them than the 
present boards of poor-law guardians. 
These latter bodies had been established 
without any reference to their fitness for 


It appeared to him that the proposed 


| other consideration. To intrust the man- 
| agement of parish highways to any au- 
| thority that would be likely to employ 
ithe destitute poor upon the highways, 
because there was a certain amount of un- 
‘employed labourers in a union, would be 
objectionable in principle. Now would 
| there not be an involuntary leaning on the 
part of boards of guardians to employ upon 
| the highways the unemployed labourers of 
| their respective parishes ? He should have 
much more confidence in a board elected by 
ratepayers specially appointed to manage the 
highways, than in the administration by the 
poor-law guardians. Whether it was po- 
litic in other respects to transfer duties of 
this kind to poor-law guardians, was an- 
other important question. He doubted 
whether they would not act with more au- 
thority and weight, in the discharge of their 
proper duties, if they confined themselves 
to the administration of the poor-law, than 
if they had other business to discharge 
such as the management of highways. If 
the House should think there was any force 
in these considerations, it would not be impos- 
sible, he thought, to divide the country into 
districts convenient for the classification 
and management of the highways, having 
due reference to the great changes made 
by the railways, permitting the ratepayers 
to have a voice in the election of a board 
distinct from the board of guardians, whose 
single province should be to maintain the 
highways in the best state at the least ex- 
| pense, excluding every other consideration. 
Approving, then, of this Bill so far as it com- 
pelled a combination of parishes, and tend- 
ed to a more economical administration, by 
enabling districts to make contracts on 4 
larger scale and to secure more able sur- 
veyors, and reserving his opinion as to the 
constitution of the authority that should 
manage these highways, he would give his 
cordial support to the Bill. He did not 
think the mere audit of accounts, as sug- 
gested by the hon. Gentleman who preceded 
him (Mr. Slaney), would be any check on 
the employment of unnecessary labour by 
board of guardians. The duty of the audi- 
tors would be to see that a certain number 
of labourers had really been employed, and 
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that they had been paid no more than rea- 
sonable wages. Whether or not employ- 
ment had been given on the roads to des- 
titute labourers for the purpose of dimi- 
nishing the pressure on the poor-rate, the 
auditors could not determine. There 
might be a perfect audit upon the points 
he had mentioned, without a corrective 
of the tendency to make road-labour a 
source of relief for the unemployed. 

Mr. V. SMITH had no doubt that the 
plan suggested by the right hon. Baronet 
was the best, if it were only practicable to 
carry it out. There were many objections 
to the boards of guardians, who might in- 
terfere injuriously with the supply of la- 
bour. He had more faith in a paid sur- 
veyor, as proposed to be appointed by this 
Bill. That officer would be likely to em- 
ploy useful labour, and no other. He 
hoped it would not go forth to the country 
that a paid surveyor would entail additional 
expense on the districts. Such an impres- 
sion was quite erroneous, as the present 
surveyors, though nominally unpaid, were 
not unpaid in reality. They received fre- 
quent votes of money from the parish ves- 
tries, and were also paid by jobs they had 
to perform in repairing the roads. As to 
the combination of the two rates, there 
was this objection to that plan—that we 
would not know how much was spent under 
the name of poor-rate, and how much under 
that of highway rate; and as long as the 
farmers could throw the burden of the poor 
on the highway rate, they would be always 
ready todo so. That was an argument in 
favour of the right hon. Baronet’s sugges- 
tion; but if the right hon. Baronet had 
had the experience which others had ac- 
quired on this subject, in Committee up- 
stairs, he would then have been aware of 
the extreme difficulty of discovering a pro- 
per remedy for these evils. He hoped that 
it would be shown that this measure would 
throw no additional burdens on land, be- 
cause he was sure it would not be suffered 
to pass, if that would be its effect. 

Mr. BUCK hoped that sufficient time 
would be given to the country to consider 
the details of so important a Bill. He 
thought the measure now proposed was 
preferable to the Bill of last Session; but 
he was satisfied that no addition of the 
nature now proposed, ought to be made to 
the duties of poor-law guardians. They 
would form committees of their body upon 
whom would practically devolve the man- 
agement of these trusts, and he thought it 
better on many accounts to put the man- 
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agement of the highways under some other 
control. 

Mr. C. LEWIS wished to say a few 
words in reference to some remarks that 
had been made in course of the discussion. 
The Bill intended to enable the guardians 
to elect the paid surveyor, and fix his 
salary; and they would also be empowered 
to remove him, if his conduct called for 
his dismissal. That, he apprehended, 
would amount to a moral as well as a legal 
control over that officer; but if any addi- 
tional words could be inserted to strengthen 
the intention of the clause, he would be 
quite ready to adopt the suggestion. To 
come to another point—he had already 
stated that he proposed to entirely abolish 
the highway rates by name, and require 
the overseers of the poor to make a rate 
for the purposes of the highways, and pay 
the money over to the board of guardians; 
but he did not propose any change in the 
incidence of the rate. Clauses were intro- 
duced into the Bill by which the rate would 
be made to fall on property exactly iden- 
tical with that which was now subject to 
highway rate. He admitted the justness 
of the strictures of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, the Member for Tamworth, on 
the union boundaries, and on the poor-law 
guardians as managers of highways; but 
he felt that this was a case where they had 
only a choice of difficulties; for whatever 
course they could recommend, valid objec- 
tions would be urged against it. He fully 
admitted that if they had now for the first 
time to make a separate provision for the 
highways, it would not be advisable to adopt 
the poor-law area for the purpose; but, on 
the whole, after much consideration, he had 
come to the conclusion that the plan he now 
proposed was the one least open to objec- 
tion. In reply to the hon. Member for 
Dover, who had inquired what control the 
guardians would have over the paid surveyor, 
he (Mr. Lewis) stated that they would elect 
him, they would have the power to fix his 
salary, and to remove him. With respect 
to the highway rate, he proposed entirely 
to abolish it under that name, and to re- 
quire overseers of the poor to make a rate 
for the purpose of maintaining the high- 
ways, which rate it would be their duty to 
hand over to the boards of guardians; but 
he did not propose to make any change in 
the incidence of the rate, which would fall 
upon property just in the same manner as 
at present. He begged to thank the House 
for the manner in which the Bill had been 
received. He was glad to see so general 
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a recognition of the importance of the 
subject of highways, of the improper man- 
ner in which highway rates were frequently 
spent, and of the importance of making it 
compulsory upon districts to unite for the 
management of their highways. He was 
aware of the difficulty of selecting a body 
to whom should be intrusted the manage- 
ment of highways. The last Bill he had 
proposed contemplated a separate elective 
board for the management of turnpikes 
and highways. But when the House re- 
solved that the turnpikes should form the 
subject of distinct management, it was not 
thought worth while to have a separate 
elective body for the management of high- 
ways. If the question of territorial divi- 
sion were res integra, he would admit that 
it would not be desirable to take the boun- 
daries of the present poor-law unions; but 
the subject presented a choice of difficul- 
ties. Valid objections might be urged to 
whatever course might be proposed, but 
the plan he had adopted was open to the 
least objections in amount and gravity. 
He would, in the interval before the second 
reading of the Bill, see whether it would 
be possible to substitute any other local 
body in preference to the boards of guar- 
dians. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought by Mr. Corne- 
wall Lewis and Sir George Grey. 

The House adjourned at half-after Five 
o'clock. 
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Minutes.] Pusiic Brits. — Umpires Appointment; 
Sunday Trading Prevention. 
Reported. —3° County Cess (Ireland). 


AFFRAY AT DOLLY’S BRAE, 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said: I wish to avail myself of the present 
opportunity of putting two or three ques- 
tions to the noble Baron who has given no- 
tice of a Motion on Monday next relative 
to the late unfortunate transactions at 
Dolly’s Brae. I wish to extract from the 
noble Baron near me some information as 
to the nature or objects of his Motion. I 
hope I am not infringing by unjustifiable 
curiosity beforehand the Parliamentary 
usages in this respect, and I am sure the 
noble Lord will not think me deficient in 
courtesy if I endeavour to know beforehand 
a little of the course he means to pursue. 
There are none of your Lordships who are 
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more deeply interested in the county where 
the unfortunate event took place than my. 
self. Possibly, therefore, some indulgenee 
may be extended to me if I venture to ex. 
press that if no practical object or positive 
decision is intended to be taken by a re. 
currence to all those over-and-over again 
recorded facts—if nothing is to emanate 
from the Motion but statements and coun. 
ter-statements, so long and so fully before 
the public—I too much fear that fanning 
the flame anew, which is now expiring, by 
your Lordships’ discussion, must only be 
productive of evil. If the Motion were 
brought forward by any Peer not in the 
peculiar position of the noble Lord, I 
might not fear its consequences so much; 
but, as the head of a great party which he 
leads in this House and in the country, it 
will not be possible to persuade the Ca- 
tholics of Down that the noble Lord is not 
in league with the noble Earl at the head 
of the Orange Society, and that this mea- 
sure and discussion are renewed for their 
disadvantage, and fresh bitterness and re- 
vengeful feelings will arise. Besides, my 
Lords, I confess, unless it is a Motion to 
condemn the Irish Government for the dis- 
missal of the Earl of Roden, or a positive vote 
of censure on any part of the proceedings, I 
cannot see the practical good that can re- 
sult, but much pain and inconvenience, in 
having two personages in collision upon 
statements of facts before your Lordships, 
out of which nothing is to arise. Report 
informed me, it was to be asked if there 
was to be an unreserved disclosure between 
the two noble Lords. My Lords, much 
private explanation has taken place, but 
surely we are not called upon or bound to 
go into this. I certainly should contem- 
plate such a proceeding with much regret. 
I have the highest respect for both noble 
Lords; with one I have the pride of being 
connected; with the other I esteem his 
high character, and it is from feeling for 
both that I should be sorry to see useless 
exposés and explanations, which, during 4 
long period, have been through such a 
press as the Irish press high coloured 
and exaggerated. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Roden) has had every demonstration that 
could satisfy personal vanity. The Lord 
Lieutenant, I conclude, has had Her Ma- 
jesty’s approbation for these proceedings. 
Their reciprocal conduct, therefore, stands 
without any necessity for public vindiea- 
tion. May I then not be permitted to 
doubt if this Motion upon the public tran- 
quillity of Down may not be attended with 
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more harm than advantage ? That hither- 
to peaceable and industrious county is in 
a state of dreadful excitement, by the 
Presbyterian ministers at the present mo- 
ment exhorting the people not to pay rents, 
but to resist the laws; they are more rabid 
in their radical doctrines than the Catholic 
priests have ever been formerly. To 
make, at present, any further agitation of 
the Dolly’s Brae merits or demerits would 
be productive of increasing party differ- 
ences, and surely ought, if possible, to be 
avoided. Feeling these sentiments, I 
would entreat the noble Lord, unless he 
clearly sees a practical object in his Mo- 
tion, not to incur the risk of greater ani- 
mosities in my unhappy country. 

Lorv STANLEY said, he really felt 
somewhat embarrassed, for the noble Mar- 
quess had said that he would put two or 
three questions to him; and yet, though 
he had listened with the most patient at- 
tention to the speech of the noble Mar- 
quess, he had not heard either of the 
questions to which he was expected to give 
ananswer. If the noble Marquess meant 
to ask him for the precise nature of his 
Motion, he would furnish him with the 
particulars of the papers for which he in- 
tended to move, of which he had given 
the noble President of the Council a list last 
night, and which he now formally laid on the 
table of the House. What connexion the 
noble Marquess might perceive between the 
proceedings at Dolly’s Brae, and the reluc- 
tance of his tenants in the county of Down 
to pay their rents, he (Lord Stanley) had 
no knowledge.. As to the receipt of the 
noble Marquess’s rents, that was a matter 
not connected with the proceedings of their 
Lordships, and might arise from other 
causes than the agitation ensuing after the 
events at Dolly’s Brae. If the noble Mar- 
quess was afraid of the excitement which 
the discussion of his Motion might occa- 
sion, he would dissipate his alarm by pro- 
mising that he would not allude either to 
the noble Marquess himself, to his tenants, 
or to his rents, and that he would confine 
himself strictly to the great constitutional 
question which he should then endeavour 
to bring under the consideration of the 
House. If the noble Marquess really 
wanted to know the object of his Motion, 
he hoped that he would come down and 
listen to the statement which he should 
make on Monday night. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
denied that he had ever said that the agi- 
tation which was now going on in the 
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county of Down was owing to the transac- 
tions at Dolly’s Brae. But, as the agi- 
tation on that subject had been followed 
by agitation on other subjects, and espe- 
cially on the payment of rent, he consider- 
ed it to be very unwise in the noble Baron 
to renew an agitation which had been the 
signal for raising all the agitation which 
followed. 


House adjourned. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 14, 1850. 


THE KILRUSH UNION. 


Mr. MONSELL wished to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for Ireland with reference to the con- 
dition of the paupers in the Kilrush union. 
When a question was put on the sub- 
ject a few days ago, the right hon. Baro- 
net led the House to believe that the state- 
ments then made as to the miserable and 
starving condition of those unfortunate 
persons were exaggerated, and said, that 
at the time they were alleged to be in such 
a frightful condition there was a large 
amount of accommodation available in the 
union workhouse. He (Mr. Monsell) had 
since received accounts from Kilrush, from 
which he learned that the number of deaths 
in the workhouse in November, 1849, was 
50; and in the month ending the 3rd of 
February, 1850, the number had increased 
to 120. He was also informed that in the 
week ending the 2nd of February, 40 per- 
sons died, 28 of them from dysentery, and 
that more than one-half of those unfortu- 
nate persons had not been a month in the 
workhouse ; and also that a large number of 
persons who had repaired to the workhouse 
from distant parts of the union had been 
compelled to return to their homes without 
food or relief. He therefore begged to 
ask whether outdoor relief had been stopped 
in the union at two separate periods; whe- 
ther there were funds in the hands of the 
guardians at the time of the last stoppage; 
whether the number of deaths he had 
stated was correct; and whether it was 
true large numbers of persons, amounting 
to sevaral hundreds, had been sent back 
from the workhouse without their cases 
being considered by the guardians ? 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that on 
a late occasion, when his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud put to him a long 
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series of interrogatories with reference to 
the Kilrush union, he (Sir W. Somerville) 
answered him to the best of his ability, and 
ina great degree from memory. He hoped, 
however, that the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick county would excuse him if he adopted 
a different course on this occasion; because 
it was really impossible for him to return 
precise and specific replies at the moment 
to questions founded upon communications 
which might be made to any hon. Gentle- 
man, when he had no papers which would 
enable him to answer those inquiries with 
accuracy. He had not meant, on the last 
occasion, at all to deny the great amount 
of distress existing in the Kilrush union; 
and he told the hon. Member for Stroud, 
that if he required any papers on the sub- 
ject, he (Sir W. Somerville) was ready to 
produce them. He could only now repeat 
that statement to the hon. Member for 
Limerick; and if the two hon. Gentlemen 
would move for papers, he was quite ready 
to lay on the table any information it was 
in his power to afford. He did not think 
that the stoppage of relief referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman was likely to have 
arisen from any want of funds in the hands 
of the guardians. He had the means of 


ascertaining the amount of mortality from 
the returns which were furnished to him; 
and it was quite true that there had been a 
very great increase in the mortality in the 
Kilrush union during the last few weeks. 
He did not wish to understate the amount 
of misery and destitution existing in that 


union. The privations which the people 
were suffering were undoubtedly excessive, 
and he deeply regretted the existence of 
such a state of things; but he believed 
that the destitution would be best relieved 
by increasing the workhcuse accommoda- 
tion. He might observe, that within a 
very short time the Government had ad- 
vanced the necessary funds for providing 
additional workhouse accommodation in the 
Kilrush union for 500 paupers. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 

Mr. EWART moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for enabling town councils to es- 
tablish Public Libraries and Museums. He 
said there was scarcely any country in 
Europe so inadequately provided with pub- 
lic libraries as England; and, in submitting 
the present Bill to the consideration of the 
House, he was supported by, he might 
say, the unanimous resolution of the Select 
Committee appointed last Session. That 
the metropolis and the large towns of this 
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country were in a more lamentable condi. 
tion for want of public libraries than any 
of the capitals or large towns of Europe, 
had been a subject of complaint so long 
ago as the time of Gibbon. Since the 
days of Gibbon the metropolis had had the 
benefit of the opening of the British Mu- 
seum library; but much still remained to 
be done. If they compared the condition 
of London with regard to public libraries 
with that of Paris, or even Dresden, it was 
most miserable. Generally speaking, on 
the Continent the rule of accessibility was 
universal; and any hon. Gentleman in that 
House, who had resided for any time ina 
continental town, must have found the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the accessibility 
of the public libraries. If the condition of 
the great manufacturing towns on the Con- 
tinent and in England were compared, how 
great were the advantages in favour of the 
former. In Italy and Germany no great 
town was without a library. Here there 
was only a sort of small public library in 
Manchester; but there was none in Glas- 
gow, Leeds, Sheffield, and other great 
manufacturing towns; whilst in Amiens, 
Rouen, Lyons, Marseilles, and other towns 
in France, the working classes resorted in 
numbers to the fine public libraries that 
were open to them. The literature of the 
country must naturally have suffered from 
the want of such institutions. The Com- 
mittee turned their attention especially to 
the point, and found it to be so. All the 
evidence taken upon that part of the sub- 
ject tended to prove that the labouring po- 
pulation would be far more advanced if 
they had such opportunities as were afford- 
ed by means of public libraries to the work- 
ing classes of other countries. There were 
two kinds of education—that imparted in 
schools, and that acquired by individuals 
themselves; and they had the authority of 
Gibbon for saying that the education which 
a man gave to himself was far more im- 
portant than that which he could acquire 
froma teacher. In public libraries the op- 
portunity of self teaching would be afforded 
to the labouring classes. The Americans 
had made far greater advancement in the 
matter than the people of this country had. 
In every state of the Union there was 4 
library kept up by the State, and accessible 
to the public, and from them the people 
derived immense benefit. There was 
scarcely a native of the United States who 
could not read. He would not then dilate 
at any length upon the subject. He was 
aware that his right hon. Friend the Mem- 


and Museums. 
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ber for Manchester was about to bri - i i indivi 
fore the House the important sedteat | Te bed is Pest Med 
taxes upon knowledge, and it would then esd om es — po agin oy 
be seen what immense advantages the | one “an G ille natal —_ page tg 
people of the United States, and of the! ish Ween Be rena tes orn 
Continent of Europe, had over those of | th i eS ae 
" /that might be put was, whetl i i 
England in that respect. It was f y Ie f hang se ig 
reasons that he (Mr. Ewart) had — | on ae — —— a Te 
structed by the Committee to lay their | It had even been a ti 6 vice, it 
opinions before the House, and that he had | Some of the poh oa odes 
taken the liberty of offering this Bill for | brari i i laseume Bll 46 
t I ' braries Bill by turning the M Bi 
its consideration. He begged to be per- | thei ( inst: agen ei 
mitted to describe very shortly the sole | onetianel Ps Rican Werth — hich, 
and provisions of it. In the first place it a short ti pate 
; L rt time ago, had taken ad 
would be a very brief Bill. A few years | Act YS ea 
| : th i i 
ago his hon. Friend the Member for Salford well vg spon eg i a 
and himself had introduced a Bill enabling ‘mittee set forth i : re i = no 
town councils to establish public museums they had not “ an y* on int lib vm 
of art and sciences. That Bill ws -| i ak aie 
ried under the auspices and with a bad poi ge ae Gee 
sistance of the right hon. Baronet the they ex tad @ —— ~ — 
Member for Tamworth. It was carried | with ioe. ‘inet Sn 
unanimously, and it had given considerable Salford At ‘as caunen ae 4 ng Ag 
advantages to the public. But inasmuch | Member for S If ge og 0 ha ghee 
as the Bill he now proposed went some-, council had Be ye ee balding ‘hich 
what further than that which was commonl | i i se ah ia eee 
called the Museum Act, and as the + see a por ge gag” i - —_— . 
Act contained one or two inconsistencies, | insti page ag 
‘ ies, | had been instituted only si 
he had thought it better to consolidate | ne A ag pes 
the | were already 5,000 vol in i 
two Bills, and to enable town councils to. oad; Se of tera yp 
, ‘ o, had continual prom f fi , i 
found both museums and public libraries. | buti coe ar ne ee megs 
The Museum Bill gave ay town poner | Sheficld had held enced : oe = 
the power of levying a small rate, n : tae oe Ge 
a , not ex-|a good deal of anxiet h j 
ceeding one halfpenny in the d | i ede a 
pound, for! and at a meeting held on T 
the establishment of public museums. He! $ i Pore ding ng bey sa 
" | Sheffield, it was stated tk i 
had adopted that provision in t| teloanedl ae 
the present | of the T y had 
Bill to enable town councils to ies fooen thet a 
land and erect buildings, and furnish ps so of the Bill, “THe (Mr. Ba mee 
as libraries and museums out of th iply i haa sty bos 
e pro-, multiply instances to re that i i 
ceeds. In the next place, he pr 1 Bi eh goles By 
’ , proposed to such a Bill as that he pr d 
vest fixedly and for ever the propert d pare tees 
xedly an vould be following icipati 
the buildings in the town pa ils. The feel ee ee 
g cils. The feelings of tl 1 
Museum Bill restricted the ae pe ag patie sce 
Mus ower of estab- | stated would suffi 
re a Pp at ould suffice. One great advantage 
‘ cases of towns which might be hereafter deri 
possessing a population of not less than instituti ni at a oe 
rep Be pea A ; n institutions he should mention. It was 
’ ants. e thought it better that thei i i 
to extend the power to all municipal bodi se prorated apn 
odies the local and natural hi 
whatsoever. He proposed to T i i oe 
Siliigeh Ketel te catthlich 2 Mhnerp-onk | exald be cenet soba ta the teins Be 
ee ee ee ee — would be most valuable to the future his- 
place, the Museum Bill enabled town coun Heo of a hak _ rey eg 
eg spr seg - the locality in the libraries, but 
Ra y oa me y —_ on yee - preserving in the museums samples of 
that a useless impediment, although it was ae ef won . ~ iy 
80 small, and he proposed ‘to abolish i i ee ae ae a ee 
raged e propose olish it and basis. They were not about to ask th 
‘ public gratuitously both to the G i : 
- onetagal. goon y 1e Government for any assistance, pecuni 
eae seums. Thes i ‘sdhad. thet 
principles of the Bill. It oil pan vB od vite nage Py eg Ae 
Bill. , ar i 
> tol councillors the power to pur- founded o the ee aa es 
00 3! . % . } . . ; e 
; they relied upon books being people, and enjoyed by the people, ' 
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Mr. BROTHERTON 
Motion. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Brotherton, and Mr. George 
Alexander Hamilton. 


seconded the 


MINISTERS’ MONEY—(IRELAND). 

Mr. FAGAN, having first presented a 
petition from Cork, signed by 12,000 per- 
sons against the rate called ministers’ 
money, and another to the same effect 
from Kinsale, said, that in rising to sub- 
mit for the third time to the consideration 
of the House the Motion of which he had 
given notice, he would not occupy at any 
length its attention. It was not necessary 
for him to do so. The House was already 
familiar with the question. On the first 
year he brought forward this Motion, he 
detailed the grievance of the imposition of 
ministers’ money on corporate towns in 
Ireland, which were principally inhabited 
by Roman Catholics — namely, Dublin, 
Cork, Clonmel, Limerick, Kinsale, Kil- 
kenny, Drogheda, and Waterford; while 
the corporate towns in Ulster, such as Bel- 
fast, Londonderry, Carrickfergus, were free 
from the tax. He showed likewise that 
even in these eight Catholic towns the poor 
Catholic inhabitants were principally press- 
ed on because inhabiting generally the old 
quarters of towns which had fallen one- 
fourth in value, while the valuation for 
ministers’ money there remained the same, 
they were quadrubly assessed, while the 
new and wealthier parts of these towns 
which were inhabited principally by Pro- 
testants, were comparatively lightly taxed, 
because no matter how high the valuation 
of the houses they dwelt in, they could not 
be assessed for ministers’ money beyond a 
shilling in the pound on 601. Irish. He 
showed likewise how this tax, though 
amounting in the whole to no more than 
15,0001. a year, kept alive religious dis- 
sension and rancour amongst the different 
sects of Christians, causing perpetual divi- 
sion and unceasing irritation amongst Irish- 
men—not only in those towns where the 
tax was paid, but alike throughout the 
country, because every Catholic felt that 
the payment of such a tax by his Catholic 
countrymen was a mark of degradation, 
and a disgrace and insult which was in- 
flicted on him as well as on those who paid. 
Last year he proved from the evidence be- 
fore the Select Committee, as well as from 
letters he had himself received, that the 
clergy who received the tax, were as anxi- 
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ous that it should be abolished and a sub. 
stitute found as the Catholic taxpayers 
themselves. He could scarcely wonder at 
that. These clergymen feel that it is ex. 
ceedingly unpleasant for them to obtain 
their incomes by distraining the miserable 
furniture of those with whom they have no 
religious communion. In the discharge of 
their clerical functions they think it is their 
duty to preach against and disparage the 
religion of the people from whom they de- 
rive their incomes, and therefore they feel 
anxious that any substitute should be found 
to relieve them from so unjust and so pain- 
ful a mode of levy. He held in his handa 
handbill which was within the last few 
days distributed amongst the Catholics of 
Cork. It is addressed to the Roman (Ca- 
tholics, and it invited them to come to hear 
a lecture delivered on Ash Wednesday in 
one of the churches of that city, ‘ in which 
it will be proved that the Church of Rome 
has erred from the faith and structure of 
the Apostolic Church.”” The rector re- 
ceived a large income from ministers’ mo- 
ney paid by the Catholic inhabitants of the 
parish; and it is not to be wondered at, if 
he have the feelings of a Christian minister, 
that he should desire the mode of receiving 
his income should be altered. This offen- 
sive practice of lecturing during Lent is 
always carried on in Cork. The walls are 
placarded with the most offensive state- 
ments against the Catholic religion, and 
the least the Catholics should obtain in re- 
turn from the Legislature is, that they 
should not be forced to pay those who thus 
insult their religion. Last Session he en- 
deavoured to demonstrate that a substitute 
was to be found in the funds of the Ecele- 
siastical Commissioners, as was recom- 
mended by a Select Committee of that 
House. That there was some weight in 
the argument he made, was proved by the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary 
moving the previous question, or, in other 
words, admitting the justice of the demand 
and the truth of his statements; but al- 
leging that the time was not arrived to 
carry his views into effect. Subsequent 
to the debate, he (Mr. Fagan) had an inter- 
view with Sir George Grey, who assured 
him that he concurred in most respects in 
his proposition, but that the Lord Lieute- 
nant, who was then in town, did not see 
how anything could be effected that Ses- 
sion. Since then Lord Clarendon had an- 
nounced to his (Mr. Fagan’s) constituents, 
that the question was under consideration. 
He therefore came forward to submit his 
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Motion with renewed confidence. He had 
the promise of the Minister—the favour- 
able disposition of the Lord Lieutenant— 
the visit of Her Gracious Majesty to Ire- 
land—as an earnest of Her desire to do 
that country justice. He had the pledge 
of Parliament, and of the Sovereign of 
these realms, to redress all the proven and 
real grievances under which it laboured. 
Such being the position of the question— 
the admitted injustice of the tax, and de- 
sire of the clergy and taxpayers, the Go- 
yernment and the Parliament, to get rid of 
it as a proven grievance—he came forward 
with confidence to propose a substitute. 
With such a disposition towards Ireland, it 
shall not be said that an endeavour was not 
made to get rid of this tax, which was 
hateful to the clergy who received, as 
well as the people who paid. He main- 
tained that in the fund of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, that substitute was 
to be found, notwithstanding apparently 
their present deficient state. He repeated 
what he said last year, that there was 
nothing in the Church Temporalities Act 
which prevented the annual sales of per- 
petuities being used as income. What 
is the money received by the conversion of 


Up to 


bishops’ leases into perpetuities ? 
1844, the money so obtained was used as 
income, and expended annually for the re- 
pairs of churches and other church pur- 


poses. That year Lord Heytesbury di- 
rected that the amount of these annual 
sales should be capitalised and funded, and 
interest alone used as income. But in the 
Church Temporalities Act there was no- 
thing to prevent its being expended as it 
came in, The question, then, is simply 
this—was it right and expedient to follow 
the course which was adopted by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners up to 1844, and 
expend as a substitute for ministers’ 
money, in order to get rid of an obnoxi- 
ous tax, a portion of the annual receipts 
from the sales of perpetuities, in the same 
manner as they did for repairing churches, 
while their ordinary income was inadequate 
for that purpose. The entire value of the 
perpetuities was valued by the lowest esti- 
mate at 1,200,000/., and of this nearly 
700,0007. is still outstanding. The lowest 
sum received within the year for these 
sales was 13,0000.; it may be safely esti- 
mated at 20,000., if sufficient encourage- 
ment be given the tenants to purchase. 
When the bishoprics of Armagh, Derry, 
and Clogher become vacant, 16,5001. will 
be added to the income of the Ecclesias- 
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tical Commissioners; and Mr. Quin, one of 
these commissioners, estimates the pro- 
bable increase to be derived from the tax 
on benefices and bishoprics, and dignities 
yet to be voided, at 13,6001.; both these 
sums make over 30,0001. a year, an in- 
come which will arise within a very few 
years, for the present incumbents of these 
bishopries, and dignities, and benefices, 
are all far advanced in life. If, then, 
until this increase of income arrives, 
15,0007. a year out of 700,0001., to be 
obtained from the sales of perpetuities, be 
appropriated as a substitute for ministers’ 
money, there would not be much injury 
done to the property of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and no one would say that 
it was not appropriated to a church pur- 
pose. It was true, that of late years the 
sales of perpetuities had fallen off. There 
are several reasons for this. But the 
principal one was the change made of late 
in the mode of estimating the value of the 
perpetuity, and the inadequate bonus given 
to the purchaser. The old mode of es- 
timating the sales of debentures was this 
—the diocesan annual value of the land 
held by the tenant, being ascertained from 
this annual value, was deducted, the rent 
and annual fine paid by the tenant, and the 
difference multiplied by 20, for the value 
of the fee-simple. Then the rent paid by 
the tenant, with the annual fine added 
thereto, was multiplied by 12, 821, to as- 
certain the value of his interest. The one 
was subtracted from the other, and the dif- 
ference, deducting 4 per cent bonus, paid 
for converting his lease into a perpetuity. 
Now, the diocesan value, which consisted 
of the rental paid, together with five times 
the usual fine, was far below the real 
bond fide marketable annual value or rent 
of the land. Now, of late years, the Com- 
missioners, under the advice of the law 
officers of the Crown, in ascertaining the 
value of the perpetuity, take the solvent 
tenant-test of value of the land; and, con- 
sequently, the tenant has a much larger 
sum to pay for the perpetuity. Therefore, 
it is, that unless a larger bonus than 4 
per cent is given, no purchase will be 
made. Now, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners are deeply interested in having 
these purchases effected, while no person 
is interested in their not being effected. 
Every sale made adds to their income, and 
neither bishop, nor other ecclesiastic, nor 
bishops’ tenant, is interested in these sales 
not being made. Therefore, though in- 
creasing the bonus may take something off 
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the 700,0007. yet to be brought in by! reason there was hitherto no surplus was, 
these sales, he would still maintain the | that the Commissioners had to repay the 
expediency of making the bonus 8 per | debt due to the Government. This debt 
cent instead of 4. There was another | was now reduced to 30,0001.; and it was 
reason why these sales had fallen off. It) part of his plan that this sum should not 
has been lately ascertained that the tenants | be demanded by the Government. They 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners need | forgave a million sterling during the tithe 
not come in annually and pay their fines; | contests; and it was not too much to hope 
but that if they deferred doing so until the | that to assist in settling this painful ques. 
very last year of the lease, they would be tion of ministers’ money, they would aban- 
entitled to a renewal without any addi-| don their claim to this paltry sum—more 
tional charge. This is not the case with | particularly when it is recollected that the 
the leases held under the bishops. In) original debt of 100,000/., of which this 
these cases, if the tenant deferred, until | was a balance, was contracted to meet the 
the last year of his lease, he would have demands which ought to have been paid 
an enormous sum to pay. Now, this by the arrears of church rates, but which 
knowledge, enjoyed by the tenants of the | the Legislature declared should be forgiven, 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, lessened the | His plan then was, firstly, to make the 
income of the Commissioners considerably, | annual sales of perpetuities income: this 
and indisposed the tenants to purchase per- required no alteration in the law; secondly, 
petuities. It was, therefore, necessary to | to increase the bonus from four to eight 
amend the law in that particular, so as to per cent, and to oblige the tenant to pay 
oblige the tenant to renew yearly. This’ their fines annually; thirdly, to place the 
would be a stimulus to him to purchase. | payment of the incumbents in the eight 
If this course was adopted, the revenues of corporate towns where ministers’ money is 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would be | paid, the ecclesiastical funds in lieu of that 
amply increased by the sales of perpetui- | tax which he would abolish: for this pu- 
ties, to enable them to provide a substi- | pose he proposed bringing in a Bill altering 
tute for ministers’ money. Allowing the the Church Temporalities Act in these re- 


receipt from the sales of perpetuities to , spects, and extending the provisions of the 
be 15,0007. a year, the account would | 72nd section of that Act to the payments 


| of these clergymen; and, lastly, he would 
wipe off the debt remaining due to the Go- 
;vernment. There can be no fair objection 
|to this proposition, and he put it to Her 
| Majesty’s Government whether they will 
‘any longer resist it. The sum is small, 
‘but the evil effects of its collection is 
| greater than if the sum were ten times as 
| large, and was not connected with religious 
£96,818 | belief ; for, after all, that was the powerful 

cane. | part of the subject. That being the case, 

Church requisites.........ceceeceeeeeeee eee £34,792 |the smallness of the sum is a reason why 


stand thus :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Suppressed bishoprics ............£¢ 
Suspended benefices............++ 
Tax on benefices ...........0.00ee 
Received from Bishop of Derry 
Interest on mortgages...........+ 
PIO acc. ssssncsacicas srcesescocctece 
Sales of perpetuities ............ 


ROPRIRS, Be... .ccccssesccsscsccsecccscccccss, SB,568 
Bishop of Kilmore ..........:+seceeeeeees 100 
Interest on building ccnevanontecinn 688 
Stipends to Dublin curates............... 1,902 
Ditto to vicars, choral..................... 3,689 
Augmentation of small bonuses......... 962 
OOGUMINNEOTS 60ccccccscesccscnsccessecssons 132 
BR icbticanastasaneteincunomnes 6,516 
Incidental expenses..........ccceeeeeeeeeee 2,975 
Other expenses.........sscccrcceserssecee ees 268 


£74,207 


Rebuilding ............. 6,634 


£80,841 


The expenditure, which is higher than it, 


has hitherto reached to, had from the in- 
come, would leave over 16,0007. to meet 
the payment of ministers’ money, The 


an effort should be made to get rid of this 
|obnoxious tax. It is for that reason, 
therefore, that he appealed for the third 
|time on the subject to the House, con- 
' fident that, now that there is a disposition 
|to redress the present grievances of Ire- 
|land, the tax of ministers’ money will not 
be allowed to remain on the Statute-book 
—a tax as disagreeable to the clergy who 
received it, as the people who paid it. 
There is no other substitute except the 
one he devised that can be satisfactory. 
It cannot be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund. The people of this country will not 
listen to such a proposition. It cannot be 
put on the landlords; for it has been shown 
in the evidence before the Select Commit- 
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tee that the house property in these towns ' 


belongs principally to Catholics. The tithes 
were put on the landlords in the form of 
rent-charge; but nineteen twentieths of the 
landed property of Ireland was in the hands 
of Protestants, therefore the analogy does 
not hold good. The great argument for 
the continuance of the Protestant Church 
Establishment in Ireland was, that it was 
part and parcel of the United Church of , 
Great Britain and Ireland. If that be so, 
why not put both churches on an equality ? 
In England there is no ministers’ money 
except an ancient tax payable in the city | 
of London. Why, then, should it exist in 
Ireland ? He had studiously avoided any 
reference to the general church question ; 
that belonged to his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, and whenever he brought 
it forward, he (Mr. Fagan) would not shrink 
from taking a part in that discussion. But 
he could not avoid saying that it was too 
bad that they should be year after year 
petitioning for relief from an obnoxious 
tax, while there were 600,000 acres of 
the best land in Ireland belonging to the | 
Established Church; while the clergy re- 
eeived a half a million annually; the bi- | 
shops 60,0007. annually; the Ecclesiastical | 


Commissioners 100,0001. a year — all to} 
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the previous question. The hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that in moving the pre- 
vious question he had admitted the hon. 
Member’s ease; and, to a certain degree, 
he had. He had admitted that it was 


‘much to be deplored that the income of 


some of the clergy in the towns in question 
was dependent upon a source obnoxious 
both in their own opinion, and in the opin- 
ion of those who paid it. In the report of 
the Committee upon this subject in 1848, 
there was a reference to the conduct of 
some of those clergymen in foregoing their 
dues rather than incur the odium to their 
religion, as well as to themselves per- 
sonally, of coming into collision with their 
Roman Catholic neighbours. But the 


‘hon. Gentleman had not stated the re- 


solution of that Committee. The Com- 
mittee, after adverting to several proposi- 
tions for providing a substitute, not pro- 
posing the abolition of the tax without a 
substitute—in which the hon. Member ap- 
peared to concur with them—said they had 
proceeded to make inquiry into the receipt 
and expenditure of the Ecclesiastical Com- 


| missioners, and that they had arrived at 


the conclusion, not that there was in the 
hands of the Commissioners a fund sufti- 
cient to provide a substitute, but only 


support the religion of 800,000 persons out | “‘ that the existing income of the Ecclesi- 
of a population of 8,000,000. He, there- | astical Commissioners was adequate to 


” 


fore, conscientiously believed that he did | their actual expenditure,’’ and that pro- 
nothing to injure or weaken the Protestant | spectively and contingent upon the occur- 
religion, or to subvert the Church Estab-| rence of certain events a large increase in 
lishment in moving the resolution. | their funds would take place, and the aug- 
Motion made, and Question proposed— | mentation of their funds might be rendered 
lavailable as a substitute for ministers’ 
“That this House will, To-morrow, resolve it- | money. They did not say that it then 
self into a Committee, to take into consideration | ecleted. test tad chen 6 andeel o ab. 
the Law relating to the Rate or Tax called ‘ Min- | ~* te eet z igen 
isters’ Money,’ in Ireland, with the view to the | stitute might be provided for this impost. 


repeal of so much thereof as relates to the said | To adopt this Motion, therefore, now, would 
Rate or Tax; and further to take into considera- | 


tion the Act 3 and Will. IV., e. 114, called ‘ The | 
Church Temporalities Act,’ for the purpose of) 
amending the same so as to provide thereby a 
substitute, out of the Revenues of the Ecclesias- 


not be acting in accordance with the re- 
commendation of the Committee. A sug- 
gestion was, indeed, thrown out by one of 
| the witnesses, but it was not adopted by 


tical Commissioners, as a provision for the Pro- the Committee, that this charge might 
sao —, ms certain — — = | be borne by “some Government fund— 
da, in ~ > annual sums now recelvecc . y ”? 

by them - kath red aes of the “Act 17 wah my the Consolidated Fund. Ile under- 
18 Charles II., ¢. 7.” | stood the hon. Member not to concur in 
| this suggestion, but he adverted to the 
Dr. POWER seconded the Motion. | debt due to the Government from the Com- 
Sim G. GREY must say that the hon. | missioners, and thought the Government 
Gentleman had brought forward the sub- | would do well to abandon it and let the 
Ject again in the same spirit of fairness, | amount be available for the proposed ob- 
and with the same temper and discretion, | ject ; but that was only a circuitous mode 
as in last Session. He only regretted | of charging the Consolidated Fund. It 
that, the cireumstances being almost iden-| was desirable, no doubt, to find a substi- 
tical, he was compelled to take the same | tute; but the circumstances contemplated 
course as on the former occasion, and move | by the Committee did not at present exist, 
2C 
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He felt it his duty, therefore, to move the 
previons question. 

Dr. POWER could state that payment 
of this tax was often obtained by distress 
and sale of the goods of poor Roman Ca- 
tholic artisans. The right hon. Baronet 
the Home Secretary appeared to say that 
the difficulty in the way of removing the 
tax, was the impossibility of finding a sub- 
stitute. His hon. Friend the Member for 
the city of Cork, however, though not 
bound to do so, had pointed out that sub- 
stitute. But was it not a heartless mock- 
ery to tell the people of Ireland they were 
to pay the tax because the most richly en- 
dowed church in the world was unable to 
provide for a few of her clergy? The time 
was coming when the whole question of 
the Irish Church would be thoroughly 
sifted. Ireland must be held by force, 
and not a man could be reduced from the 
army maintained there by this country so 
long as the Established Church, which was 
the cause of all the misery and bloodshed 
that had taken place, was allowed to con- 
tinue. He believed the Government wished 
to do justice, and the people of Ireland 
were persuaded it was the sincerest wish 
of their Sovereign’s heart to redress their 
grievances; but that temple of peace to 
which the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth had once alluded, would 
never arise till its foundations were laid on 
the ruins of the Established Church. 

Mr. HUME contended that the question 
came before the House under different cir- 
cumstances from those which surrounded 
it last year. Her Majesty had since visited 
Her Irish subjects, and had promised them 
in Her Speech at the opening of the 
present Session that their grievances 
should be redressed, and what was de- 
fective in the government of that coun- 
try should be remedied. The right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary admitted 
this impost to be a grievance, and yet 
he refused to remove it. This was a grie- 
vance, too, which extended to Scotland. 
Charles II. established a similar impost in 
Edinburgh and Montrose: and on behalf of 
his constituents and the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, as well as on behalf of the 
people of Ireland, he demanded the aboli- 
tion of this unjust and partial tax. It 
was not the amount he looked at, so much 
as the principle. The whole amount levied 
for ministers’ money in Ireland, he believed, 
was not more than 16,000J., and in Scot- 
land it did not exceed 15,000/., therefore 
the amount was not important. His strong 
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objection was, that it was the stamp of op. 
pression. In Ireland, too, he was sorry to 
say some of the clergy who received it had 
lately been preaching damnation, and using 
language highly irritating to those who 
paid the money. This was not only an 
unjust but a most ungrateful return. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that his object in 
rising was to reply to the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home See. 
retary. That right hon. Gentleman fully 
admitted a grievance, while he refused to 
redress it. Now, in the case of a Turnpike 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
for the previous question might be a good 
one; but when a large number of the peo- 
ple were deeply interested, he thought 
that the course adopted on the Treasury 
bench was anything but satisfactory. He, 
would like, however, to quote the authority 
of a much-respected and beloved prelate 
on the subject. He alluded to the Bishop 
of Limerick. The Bishop of Limerick ex- 
pressed a decided opinion that if, instead 
of the present mode of payment, there was 
a fixed stipend, diminished by one-fourth, 
much of the difficulty would be obviated. 
It would appear, also, from a letter which 
had been addressed to him from the Bishop 
of Down and Connor, that when that pre- 
late was connected with a parish in the 
city of Limerick, the great bulk of the 
payers of this tax were Roman Catholics. 
The evidence taken before the Committee 
also went to show that as large an amount 
on account of ministers’ money was paid 
in respect of houses valued at 601., but 
whose value was really only 20/., as for 
the flourishing establishment of the Messrs. 
Beamish, valued at 2,300/. The last pre- 
late to whom he had referred, had also 
said that in the parish of St. Muncehins, in 
Limerick, nearly every contributor to this 
tax was a Roman Catholic, and that the 
collection of the money had given rise to 
much party feeling; he should, therefore, 
strongly recommend that some arrange- 
ment be devised to remove the ground of 
complaint. Many parishes in the south of 
Ireland were in the same condition; and he 
could only assure Her Majesty’s Ministers 
that if they expected the people of Ireland 
to exhibit towards this country feelings of 
loyalty and affection, they should take the 
earliest opportunity of removing this im- 
post—an impost which he believed 10 
other country would bear. Depend upon 
it the maintenance of this tax would tend 
to sow the seeds of disaffection and anl- 
mosity towards this country, and prevent 
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that improvement in Ireland which it now 
seemed to be the general disposition to in- 
augurate. 

Mr. NAPIER thought that the nature 
and character of this tax were much misun- 
derstood. It was not personally a tax on 
Roman Catholic occupiers. It was con- 
tinued on the settlement of property in the 
time of Charles II., and it was a very dif- 
ferent charge from what was generally sup- 
posed. He admitted there was much in- 
convenience in the collection of the money. 
He admitted, that in many cases the clergy 
had forbore their rights, rather than hazard 
any disagreement with their parishioners. 
But the fact was, that this money was ori- 
ginally put on corporate towns in Ireland at 
the time when they were exclusively Pro- 
testant; and by an Act of Charles II. the 
whole property was remodelled, and the 
course taken was this :—People who had 
been dispossessed of property in the towns, 
got property allotted them outside of the 
towns, and the corporate towns were in- 
habited by English settlers. The Crown 
had then the whole fee of the property, 
no one had any right in it but Charles IL.; 
and having invited English settlers to these 
towns, he then provided that there should 


be a charge on the House for the purpose 


of supporting certain of the clergy. And 
so far from those who received this money 
ever preaching doctrines which were ob- 
noxious, he would appeal to both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants whether there 
could be a more diligent, useful, or bene- 
volent body of men to be found in any part 
of Ireland. The charge being on the 
owners of houses, on whom else could they 
put it? No substitute for the ministers’ 
money had ever been proposed by anybody, 
though the question had been discussed 
year after year. His hon. Colleague and 
himself, in Committee, had agreed to ex- 
empt small tenements from the impost; 
but as to the removal of the tax, there 
having been no substitute named, he was 
confident that no man with a sense of jus- 
tice would do this. A right rev. Prelate 
had regretted that there should be another 

arliamentary confederacy on foot against 
the Church of Ireland, and observed that | 
they who knew the effect of the sad tithe 
war of 1832 should be cautious how they 
proceeded in such a course. The minis- 
ters’ money was provided for in the Chureh | 
Temporalities Act, when Mr. O’Connell | 
was in the House. He was willing to re- 
move any inconvenience in the mode of 
collecting for small tenements; but he 


| of houses ? 
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hoped that the House would not assent to 
the views of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the city of Cork, who sought to de- 
prive these reverend gentlemen of their 
vested rights. 

Mr. KEOGH merely rose to make a 
few observations in reply to what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin. It seemed to him 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
those who acted with him, though very 
ready to declare, in general terms, that 
they were quite prepared to remove the im- 
post, would be likely to find some special 
objections when the time came to test their 
sincerity. They would be sure to object 
to the occasion, to the time, or to the want 
of a substitute. The right hon. Baronet 
the Home Secretary had already suggest- 
ed, indeed, that no substitute had been 
pointed out; but it was incumbent on Go- 
vernment, when a grievance was admitted 
by them—a grievance which the Protes- 
tants were as anxious to remove as the Ro- 
man Catholics—to find one, and not to let 
it rest on a private individual, or an inde- 
pendent Member of the House. There was 
something very suspicious about the decla- 
ration of readiness to remedy the grievance, 
particularly when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman brought in the case of the anti- 
tithe war. There was no connexion what- 
ever between the two cases. If the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary was, in- 
deed, anxious for the repeal of the impost, 
why did he seek to prevent discussion ¢? He 
was astonished to hear the argument of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, that when the impost had 
been first established, the owners of houses 
were all Protestants. Would the hon. and 
learned Member say that they were all 
Protestants now? A more monstrous pro- 
position had never been put forward, when 
it was known what a mass of houseowners 
were Roman Catholics. The Rev. J. 
Elmes, the Protestant rector of St. John’s, 
Limerick, who was examined before the 
Committee of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was a Member, said he believed 
that when the enumeration of houses took 
place in 1782 and 1846, 99 out of every 
100 houseowners were Roman Catholics. 
How could the hon. and learned Member 
with any face, then, say that ministers’ 
money was not injurious to Roman Catho- 
lies, because it only pressed on the owners 
He trusted the House would 
force on the attention of the Government 
the necessity of removing an impost which 
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was insulting and obnoxious to the Roman 
Catholic, while it did no good to the Pro- 
testant, and the removal of which would 
confer substantial benefit on the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Mr. COWAN was glad to hear the ob- 
noxious nature of the tax was admitted by 
Her Majesty’s Government; and he was | 
much disappointed, after the expectations 
which had been held out, that so little pro- | 
gress had been made in respect to the! 

carrying out this question. Two years ago | 
a Commission had been appointed to pro- | 
ceed to Edinburgh to inquire into the an- | 
nuity tax of Edinburgh. A report had | 
been given in about a year ago, and he had | 
frequently put questions to the noble Lord | 
on the subject, but had never obtained a 

satisfactory reply. If that House wis shed | 
to secure the confidence and respect of the 
people of Scotland, they should proceed to | 
inquire into the circumstances which were | 
so grievous to the people of Edinburgh par- | 
ticularly. | 

Cotonen RAWDON said, he was a 
member of the Established Church, and 
had a great veneration for the faith he | 





professed; but he thought that the subject | 
now under discussion ‘resolved itself into | 


one of justice, and that the House would | 
be guilty of continuing an injustice if they | 
exacted from the Roman Catholics, as they 
were doing, a tax for the support of Pro- 
testant clergymen. Some hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposition benches had recently 
signed a manifesto, headed by Lord Glen- | 
gall, in which they promised to inquire into 
the various grievances of Ireland. This, 
then, was the time for testing their sin- 
eerity, for now they had an opportunity of | 
inquiring into one of those grievances, | 
without, at the same time, injuring the 
Church in any respect. He was sure that 
if the tax were abolished, other temporal- 
ities would easily be found, to afford the 
requisite stipend to the clergy, and there- 
fore he should vote now, as he had voted 
in former years, in favour of the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Cork city. | 

Whereupon previous Question put, ‘That | 
that Question be now put.’’ | 

The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 
96: Majority 20. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. ADDERLEY rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to repeal part of the Act 
5 George IV., relative to transportation of 
felons. He was not now about to raise 
the general question of transportation, or 
to propose anything which should lead to 
an abandonment of that mode of punish- 
ment. The object of his Motion was simply 
this, that when for the future it should be 
necessary to make choice of a new penal 
settlement (and by that he did not mean 
the revival of an old settlement, but the 
breaking of new ground), that choice should 
be made not by the Colonial Secretary, 
but by Act of Parliament. He desired to 
state at once to the House that his present 
proposal had been suggested by the recom- 
mendation of those great petitions from 
the Cape, which he had lately had the 
honour to present in this House, and which 
Lord Stanley had presented in the other 
House of Parliament, and supported with 
so much eloquence. Those large petitions, 
emanating from public meetings and muni- 
cipalities in South Africa, not only prayed 
tobe taken out of the category of penal 
settlements—they not only asked the re- 
vocation of the Order in Council making 
them so, but they prayed the repeal alto- 
gether of the Act of the 5th Geo. IV., 
enabling the Colonial Office to make any 
fresh penal settlements, and prayed further 
that the question should thereafter be left 
to the discretion of Parliament. The noble 
Earl at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment had, in the most frank and manly 


manner, acknowledged his error, and re- | 


voked the Order in Council, and he (Mr. 
Adderley) would be the last man to revive 
anything tending to resuscitate those feel- 
ings of irritation which had arisen in con- 
Sequence of that Order in Council. He 
knew it might be said that, the inhabitants 
of the Cape having defended themselves 
from the danger of being made a penal 
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settlement, they ought now to rest satis- 
fied; but he was not of that opinion. At 
the same time, he had no doubt they were 
quite safe from the future infliction of any 
such wrong. Their conduct was so manly 
and spirited that they need not fear any 
future danger of that character; but other 
colonies were not so secure; and if that 
had been the first time, the inhabitants of 
the Cape might fairly hope it would be the 
last, on which they would be exposed to 
the hazard of being made a penal settle- 
ment. But it was not the first, nor the 
second, nor the third. When the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, Lord 
Stanley, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford, were 
respectively at the head of the Colonial 
Office, attempts were made to convert the 
Cape into a penal settlement; and the oe- 
easion to which he now referred was the 
fourth time that a similar attempt had been 
made, True it was that attempt had been 
unsuccessful, but that very circumstance 
only rendered the situation of other colo- 
nies more unsafe. France might protect 
Guernsey and Jersey, and perhaps Canada 
could protect itself; but what should pro- 
tect Jamaica, Ceylon, and the Mauritius, 
without some further guarantee with re- 
spect to the question of transportation ? 
Now, only part of the Order in Council had 
been revoked. That part of the order 
with respect to the transportation of felons 
had been abolished, but the part bearing 
reference to the reception of military con- 
victs had been retained. When it was 
proposed to send out military convicts to 
the Cape, it was known that Sir Harry 
Smith had spoken of the suggestion in 
terms sufficiently strong to bring down a 
sharp reprimand from the noble Lord at 
the head of the colonial department, who 
contended that a distinction should be 
drawn between military and other convicts. 
Now he (Mr. Adderley) could hardly un- 
derstand this distinction; for although the 
Mutiny Act exposed military convicts to 
only certain punishments, and provided 
that they should be sent to fortresses and 
other places of confinement, they might 
not be so sent, or at all events on their re- 
lease they were as likely to become scat- 
tered throughout the colonies as other con- 
victs. Nothing could have been worse 
than the hasty and ill-considered changes 
made by the Colonial Office, or the mode 
of classifying convicts sentenced to trans- 
{ pextation to the Cape; but he did not de- 
sire to cast the slightest reflection upon 
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the noble Lord, who was to blame rather 
for the manner of carrying out the system 
than for originating it. The truth was, 
that it was from the department of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
that the pressure came; for when an accu- 
mulation of convicts arose, the Colonial 
Secretary was expected to make provision 
for them. In an important correspon- 
dence which took place between Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham in 1842, 
the former had complained of the mixed 
and invidious duties thus thrust upon him, 
leading to a complication both of ac- 
counts and functions. Believing, there- 
fore, that the Colonial Secretary was to 
blame rather for the process of the system 
than for its origin, far be it from him to 
intend this Motion as one of censure on 
the noble Earl. He had heard it said by 
Gentlemen out of doors, that this Motion 
trenched on the prerogative of Her Majesty; 
and therefore he was anxious to show that 
it would in no way have that effect. In 
the first place, transportation was no mat- 
ter of prerogative whatever. It was un- 
known to the common law; it was simply a 
matter of statute; and the 39th Elizabeth 
was the first statute on the subject which 
empowered Her Majesty, with the advice 
of Her Privy Council—two Members of 
which were named, the Lord Chancellor 
and the Lord Treasurer—to name places 
within Her dominions to which rogues and 
vagabonds might be sent. But that Act, 
so far from recognising any prerogative of 
the Queen, showed that Parliament gave 
very limited and restricted powers to 
Tler Majesty, naming what the Crown 
should not do as well as what it should 
do, and preventing any advantage from 
being taken under another Act, to bring 
Irish rogues into England on pretence 
of transportation. Therefore that Act of 
Elizabeth could not be considered a prece- 
dent for prerogative, but, on the contrary, 
was the strict limitation of a power con- 
ferred by Parliament. The next Act on 
the subject, excepting the Habeas Corpus 
Act (which merely incidentally alluded to 
transportation), was the 4th of George I. 
This Act was perhaps the strongest case 
he had in point, because it took the power 
entirely out of the hands of the Crown, 
leaving to Parliament the choice of the 
places to which convicts should be sent, 
for it stated that they should no longer be 
sent to the West Indies, but to America. 
And so strongly was that Act supposed to 
abolish the power of the Crown, that the 
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next Act, an Act of the greatest impor. 
tance on this subject, namely, the 19th of 
George III., revived the power, previously 
entirely abrogated, of the Crown, but only 
in a very limited manner. It gave the 
Crown the power, with the advice of the 
Privy Council, and also with the advice 
and co-operation of three sympathisers, to 
name and appoint the places beyond the 
seas to which felons should be sent. The 
next point elucidating this subject, was the 
question which arose in a debate in that 
House with regard to the independence 
of America, when America being closed 
against England as a field for transporta- 
tion, it became a serious difficulty to know 
where this country should send her danger- 
ous accumulation of felons. Very many 
places were suggested, the chief place pro- 
posed, however, being Sierra Leone; and 
Mr. Burke, in a famous speech, remon- 
strated against such an unhealthy climate, 
as there was no Act of Parliament allow- 
ing convicts, whatever their degree of cri- 
minality, to be sent to an unhealthy climate 
like that of Sierra Leone. This showed 
that Parliament had the power to discuss 
and decide on what places should be adopt- 
ed to send criminals to. And it appeared 
that the 19th George III. was repealed; 
for the next Act, the 24th George III, ¢. 
56, ran in nearly the same language as the 
present Transportation Act, although with 
a very material difference, because the 24th 
George III., ¢. 56, only gave the Crown, 
with the advice of the Privy Council, the 
power of naming the place to which pri- 
soners should be sent who were included 
in lists made out by the Judges of persons 
sentenced by them to transportation; but 
only to name the place for the prisoners 
specified in the Judges’ lists, and no others. 
Three years afterwards the 27th George 
III. was passed, reciting the former Act, 
stating that under it New South Wales and 
Botany Bay had been selected for the 
transportation of two lists given in by the 
Judges. And it was important to observe, 
that Parliament found it necessary to pass 
a special Act to authorise a court of juris- 
diction in New South Wales, that should 
carry on judicial proceedings in a more 
summary manner than the law had ever 
recogised before, doing away with trial by 
jury, and making a perpetual martial law 
hang over the colony, which it did for 
thirty years, until a brilliant debate in the 
House put an end to it, but not before the 
greatest damage had been done to our ¢0- 
lonial system. The next Act was the pre- 
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sent Transportation Act, under which the 
recent Order in Council had been made to 
constitute the Cape of Good Hope, amongst 
other colonies, a penal station. The 5th 
George IV., ec. 84, only differed from the 
24th George III., c. 56, in the fact, that 
it gave the Crown the power not only to 
name particular places to which criminals 
should be sent, but to name any places 
within our dominions, at any time, to which 
any felons or other criminals under sen- 
tence of transportation should be sent—in 
fact, to name any particular places within 
our dominions, and designate them perma- 
nently penal stations. To that Act it was 
he greatly objected, as most obnoxious in 
its operation to the colonists, and also in- 
jurious to the penal system of the country. 
If anybody thought he proposed an inter- 
ference with the prerogative of the Crown, 
and held that there was an analogy be- 
tween this power and the power of appoint- 
ing places for gaols, he thought it might 
soon be seen that there was no such ana- 
logy. In the first place, Earl Grey, in his 
last despatch to the Cape, drew a distine- 
tion, and admitted the difference between 
the power to select particular places of 
confinement and the power to select places 
in which to distribute felons throughout a 
country at large, on tickets of leave. But 
further, when any place, such as Reigate 
or Portland, was to be selected for a place 
of confinement, to be supported either from 
the county rate or the Consolidated Fund, 
it must be established by special or general 
Act of Parliament; at all events, an Act 
of Parliament was always necessary to 
raise the funds and give the Crown the 
means of carrying the plan into effect. 
Therefore, the protection which he now 
wished to obtain for the colonies was en- 
joyed by the people at home—namely, that 
the power could not be exercised at a mo- 
ment’s notice, but must come regularly 
before Parliament, and allow time for the 
expression of public opinion before enter- 
ing upon the exercise of such a power. 
He thought there could be no difficulty in 
proving to all those acquainted with the 
history of transportation for the last twelve 
years that there were good reasons for ef- 
fecting a change in the present system. 
Experience too abundantly proved that the 
worst evil of the existing system was the 
disastrous uncertainty which it occasioned; 
and he really believed that it would be 
better to make a colony for a penal sta- 
tion, than to expose it to the uncertain 
chanee of being suddenly fixed upon at 
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any time for such a purpose. He would 
refer to the case of the Cape, as the best 
illustration of the evils of this uncertain- 
ty. In 1848, what with having transporta- 
tion discontinued in New South Wales, and 
closed for two years in Van Diemen’s Land, 
and having the establishment broken up at 
Norfolk Island, the perplexity of finding 
an outlet for our convicts became almost 
as great as at the independence of Ame- 
rica; and the Home Secretary had to in- 
sist on the Colonial Secretary providing 
some means for relieving the gaols at 
home of their overcrowded inmates. A 
new system was consequently adopted, re- 
flecting very great honour on those who 
advised it; and he thought the letter and 
the despatch written on the subject by the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, 
and by Earl Grey, showed the greatest 
statesmanship, ability, and goodness of 
heart. He would not now discuss the sys- 
tem, but merely point to the mode in which 
the Colonial Secretary had been compelled 
to act under the emergency. New South 
Wales, which had been recently aban- 
doned, was again revived as the place most 
accustomed to transportation; Van Die- 
men’s Land was again opened. But this 
was not enough; and the noble Lord, 
thinking the Cape a very quiet settlement, 
not well able to take care of itself, and 
with nobody else seeming to care for it, 
pitched upon it rather than select a larger 
colony, and one better adapted for his pur- 
pose, but which might be capable of resist- 
ing the experiment. An order was sent 
by Earl Grey to the Governor of the Cape 
to ascertain the feeling of the colony on 
the project; but before an answer could be 
received, intelligence reached this country 
that Bermuda was in such a condition that 
the Governor found it no longer possible to 
preserve discipline on his station. The 
emergency being so great, and there being 
no time for reflection, unfortunately for 
this country, Earl Grey, without waiting 
for an answer to the despatch he had sent 
to the Cape, immediately ordered a batch 
of 300 convicts from Bermuda to the Cape. 
It was certainly most unfortunate that the 
worst period—namely, between asking the 
consent of the colony.and the arrival of its 
answer—was selected for taking this step. 
He would not go through the history of 
the rapid succession of events that followed 
—the unanimous opposition of the colonists 
at the Cape, and a resistance on their part 
which he thought redounded greatly to 
their honour—he need not mention how 
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the unfortunate Governor, Sir Harry Smith, 
was made to pledge himself to the colonists 
that no convicts would be landed at the 
Cape without their consent, and in a few 
short weeks afterwards he found himself, 
as a military man, compelled to obey or- 
ders, and was made to appear to break his 
solemn pledge. He need not recount all 
the disastrous irritation that ensued, and 
the formation of a league among the colo- 
nists to resist the Government, all origina- 
ting under the feeling that their confidence 
had been violated. He need not recount 
the disastrous shifting and changing of the 
Government in consequence—namely, that 
the Cape was first made a penal colony; 


afterwards, that such an intention was re- | 


tracted; then it was said that this first 
batch of 300 convicts were all that would 
be sent; then it was attempted to be shown 
that they were a very innocent batch, and 
only Irish—ouly peasants—only of that 
description whose offence could hardly be 
called an offence; in fact, their offences 
were so diluted and so softened down, that 
at last one could hardly tell why on earth 
such persons should be transported at all, 
or what difference there was between them 
and free emigrants. At last, after all 
these miserable shifts and petty excuses, 
came what he thought most disastrous of 
all, namely, that flags of passive resistance 
were hoisted on mastheads, and ensigns 
displayed, teaching other colonies that 
when they had any grievance to complain 
of, they had only to resist the Home Go- 
vernment, and redress would be conceded. 


And look at the strong temptation to acts | 


of tyranny which the position of the Colo- 
nial Secretary created. At this moment, 
what had Earl Grey done? He had not 
withdrawn the military conviets—they were 
at the Cape still. And why did he wait till 
November before ordering the convict ship 
off from the Cape? Because he actually 
had it in his mind up till that moment that 
it was possible the colonists, after being 
goaded and irritated for twelve months, 
might yield at last, and allow him to carry 
his point. The state of the Colonial Seere- 
tary’s mind could be conceived by certain 
little incidental episodes. In the middle of 
all this discontent and agitation at the 
Cape, Earl Grey thought it right—or his 
officers thought it right, and he must an- 
swer for them—to enter into a correspon- 
dence with the Philanthropic Society, dis- 
cussing the propriety of attempting to send 
juvenile conviets to South Africa, where 
the spawn of an older class of criminals 
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might be stealthily deposited, and allowed 
to breed without observation. The fact of 
entertaining such a proposition while the 
Cape was in such an excited state as he 
had described, showed how the despotic 
and anomalous power of the Colonial Min. 
ister warped his mind, and rendered him 
utterly incapable of seeing what must be 
the natural consequence of such conduct, 
He would not trespass on the time of the 
Ifouse any longer; but he thought he had 
made out a case for an immediate altera- 
tion in the system of transportation to the 
| colonies, and shown that it could easily be 
| effected without trenching upon the prero- 





gative of the Crown; and he therefore con- 
cluded by asking the House to repeal that 
| portion of the existing Act which gave Her 
| Majesty in Council the discretion of naming 
any colony to which convicts sentenced to 
transportation should be sent. 

Motion made, and Question put— 


i 


| * That leave be given to bring in a Bill to re- 
| peal that part of the Act 5 Geo. IV. which em- 
| powers Her Majesty, with the advice of Her Privy 
| Council, to appoint any places in Her Majesty's 
| Dominions for the Transportation of Felons and 


| 


| others under sentence of punishment.” 


' Mr. STAFFORD seconded the Motion. 


Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Member for 
| North Staffordshire had very truly stated 
| his Motion to be a matter which concerned 
the Seeretary of State for the Home De- 
partment rather than the Colonial Seere- 
tary ; but he did not understand how the 
course he had taken, or the measures which 
| he had proposed, could do other than in- 
crease their embarrassments in dealing with 
convicts under sentence of transportation. 
The hon. Member proposed to repeal the 
power given by statute to the Crown to fix 
places, under Orders in Council, to which 
| convicts might be conveyed; but he did not 
| propose any substitute for those places, ex- 
| cept such substitutes as Parliament might 
hereafter name. The hon. Member pro- 
posed to repeal the clause in the Transpor- 
tation Act, 5th of Geo. IV., cap. 84, which 
gave the Queen in Council the power of 
| which he complained; but there were sta- 
tutes imposing sentences of transportation, 
and which gave the judges as to some of- 
fences no discretion respecting the pass- 
ing sentence of transportation beyond the 
seas. He would ask the hon. Member how 
it would be possible to carry these sen- 
tences into effect if the power now exist- 
ing in the Crown to carry them out were 
taken away? This power of fixing the 
places of transportation had existed i 
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the Crown under the powers conferred by 
Parliament ever since transportation had 
been known to the statute law of this 
country. And since the period when by 
the changes in the criminal code the 
punishment of transportation became the 
main secondary punishment of criminals in 
this country, it had been the more ne- 
eessary that this power should exist to 
enable the Government to find the means 
of carrying into effect sentences of trans- 
portation. The hon. Member had rested 
his whole case upon the recent occurrences 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and had re- 
ferred to them as the ground for complain- 
ing of what he had represented as the des- 
potie use of the power vested in the Queen 
in Council. 
any length to what had happened at the 
Cape, because last year he had stated the 
grounds upon which the Government had 
acted. But he would repeat, that the 
Government had never intended to enter 
into a contest with the inhabitants of that 
colony on the question, and had always pro- 
posed that if the opinion of the colonists 
were adverse to the reception of the con- 


viets, their reception should not be insisted | 


on. The hon. Gentleman stated that Sir H. 
Smith, in the course of these transactions, 
had violated his word. He (Sir G. Grey) 
did not know to what pledge the hon. 
Member referred. He stated that Sir 
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fact, and if the clause in question should be 
repealed, there would still remain a power 
under the 13th section of the Act to keep 
convicts at hard labour in any colony as at 
present at Gibraltar and Bermuda. Con- 
victs under sentence of transportation 
might be sent to those or any other colo- 
nies just as they might be sent to Wool- 
wich or Portland, or any other place within 
the united kingdom, until they were other- 
wise disposed of. He did not wish to refer 
to the opposition made by the colonists 
at the Cape to the reception of the convicts 
further than to say, that although he could 
respect the feelings which made them op- 
posed to the reception of convicts, he 
must not be understood to concur in the 
eulogy of the hon. Member with regard to 
the mode in which they had expressed their 
dissent. But when the hon. Member said 
that what had occurred at the Cape showed 
the absolute necessity for a change in the 
power now possessed by the Queen in 
Council, he (Sir G. Grey) thought a 
contrary inference might be drawn there- 
from. If it were the fact, as stated by the 
hon. Gentleman, that a disposition existed 
on the part of the Government to exercise 
their power hastily and despotically, it was 
clear that there was a mode whereby that 
disposition might be counteracted. With the 
present rapid transmission of intelligence, 
whereby the complaints of a colony were 
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Harry Smith had given the assurance that | heard in that House in almost as short a 
the convicts should not be landed; but he! time as news could formerly be received 
must be in possession of more information | from some portions of Her Majesty’s do- 
than himself (Sir G. Grey) if he said that | minions at home, no other precautions ap- 
Sir Harry Smith had violated any such! peared to be necessary than those which 
promise. All who knew that distinguished | now existed to secure attention in that 
officer would feel that he was utterly in- | House to the complaints of the colonies, 
capable of doing so. He believed the con- | and deference on the part of the Govern- 
viets had not been landed. The hon. Mem-| ment to the feelings and wishes of the 
ber might possibly refer to the military | colonists. The change now proposed would 
convicts; but military convicts, in fact, were | take away from the Government the means 
not sent there under the Order in Coun-| of enforcing sentences of transportation ; 
cil, but in virtue of the Mutiny Act. every one would concede that it was essen- 

Mr. ADDERLEY had said that Sir tial, if you had transportation at all, that 
Harry Smith had been made to “‘ appear ”’| the convicts when sent from this country 
to have broken his word. should be dispersed as widely as possible. 

Sir G. GREY: The hon. Gentleman | The evils principally complained of by the 
said the Cape had been made a penal set- | inhabitants of penal settlements had arisen 
tlement; but it did not follow because these from the excessive aggregation’ of con- 
convicts had been sent there that the co- | victs, which had produced the accumula- 
lony had been made a penal settlement. | tion of vice and iniquity that the hon. Mem- 
Convicts were sent to Gibraltar, but that ber had deprecated. If transportation were 
Was not a penal settlement. Convicts to be limited to one or two colonies, the 
Were also sent to Bermuda. The hon. | convicts must necessarily be sent in masses, 
Member, however, might say, they were _and when their sentences had expired, with- 
not sent there under the powers of the/|out the opportunity of applying refor- 
clause he wished to repeal. This was the| matory discipline in the meantime, they 
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would be dispersed as emancipists through 
these colonies, which the hon. Member was 
desirous of preserving from contamina- 
tion. But, under the plan of the Govern- 
ment, when these convicts did go out, it 
would be after strict penal discipline at 
home, and under some restrictions, which 
would not prevent, but facilitate, their dis- 
persion in the colonies. The hon. Gentle- 
man himself admitted the difficulty in 
which the Colonial Office was placed in 
endeavouring to dispose of convicts; and 
he (Sir G. Grey) felt it of importance to 
warn the House against trifling with this 
subject, by requiring the judges and the 
courts of quarter-sessions to pass sen- 
tences of transportation, and then to take 
away the means of carrying out such sen- 
tences. Let the House look at what had 
taken place in Ireland. There was a po- 
pular delusion in that country that the 
crowded state of its gaols arose from the 
suspension of transportation as a punish- 
ment; and it was generally supposed that 
fewer convicts than usual had been re- 
moved during the last three years. That 
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was not the fact. Transportation to Van 
Diemen’s Land had been necessarily sus- 
pended for a time in 1846, and the best 


results had followed from checking the 
stream of transportation to that colony; at 
the same time increased numbers had been 
sent to Bermuda and Gibraltar, with a 
view to relieve the pressure here, and 
nearly the same number had been sent 
from Ireland as in former years, although 
they had not been sent to the Austra- 
lian colonies; but a very great increase 
had taken place in the numbers sentenced 
in Ireland. In England the number 
of persons sentenced to transportation 
had not increased of late years. In 1844 
the sentences of transportation upon male 
and female convicts were 3,357; in 1848 
they were 3,296; and in 1849 they were 
reduced about 500 below the number 
in 1848, partly owing to the operation 
of the Act of last Session, which abolish- 
ed the punishment of transportation in 
cases of a first conviction for simple lar- 
ceny, and partly owing to the increased 
comforts of the people, which had much 
decreased the number of offences in po- 
pulous parts of the country. But, while 
in England sentences of transportation 
had been reduced by about 500, as com- 
pared with last year, in Ireland a very 
great increase had been going on. The 
hon. Member had said, that from the ac- 
counts given of the convicts who had left 
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Bermuda for the Cape, he hardly knew why 
they should have been transported. He 
(Sir G. Grey) was almost ashamed to say, 
also, that he hardly knew why sentence 
of transportation had been passed upon 
some of these persons. The very large 
number of persons sentenced to transpor. 
tation in Ireland for larceny, was one of 
the strongest justifications of the Act which 
had taken away the punishment of trans- 
portation for simple larceny. In Ireland, 
in the year 1844, sentence of transporta- 
tion was passed upon 709 persons; in 1845 
the number was 627; in 1846, 708; in 
1847, during which and the next year 
transportation to Van Diemen’s Land was 
suspended, the number had increased to 
2,208; in 1848 it was 2,729; in 1849, 
3,039. This great increase in the nun- 
ber of Irish convicts occasioned much em- 
barrassment as to their disposal. Offences 
in Ireland had increased very much during 
the three latter years, owing to the famine, 
and the Government felt it necessary for 
the protection of property, that many of 
the persons convicted of these offences 
and sentenced to transportation should 
be removed from the country. They 
were sent to Bermuda, and, although 
the convicts in the Neptune were not com- 
posed exclusively of the class to which 
he had just referred, they were so chiefly. 
There were other convicts in the ship, 
but they were all carefully selected as men 
whose good conduct had entitled them to 
indulgence. And this opinion was justified 
by their subsequent good conduct. They 
might not be acceptable to a colony that 
did not wish to have any convicts; but 
in Van Diemen’s Land, and the other 
Australian colonies, he believed they 
would prove as valuable a class of colonists 
as many free emigrants who had gone 
from this country. They had, undoubt- 
edly, been guilty of crimes against pro- 
perty, but they appeared to have been 
urged to them by the want and misery 
which large classes of the population en- 
dured during the famine. It was satis- 
factory to hear that crimes of this cha- 
racter had, within the last three or four 
months, very sensibly diminished. It 
might be necessary that a further redue- 
tion should be made in the offences for 
which sentence of transportation was now 
passed; but so long as Parliament main- 
tained this punishment, he trusted they 
would not deprive the Government of the 
power of carrying these sentences into 
effect. The hon. Gentleman spoke 
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the power of fixing the place of trans- 
portation as having been exercised des- 
potically by a Member of the Govern- 
ment, the Colonial Secretary; whereas 
it was the act of the Government col- 
lectively, being resolved upon in Council, 
and was never exercised by the Colonial 
Secretary upon his own responsibility. If 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman was 
carried, it would increase tenfold the em- 
barrassments already felt in connexion 
with transportation, and therefore, unless 
some stronger grounds than had been 
urged by the hon. Gentleman could be 
stated, he thought it would be highly 
impolitic that his Motion should receive 
the sanction of the House. In the case 
of the Cape of Good Hope, the Govern- 
ment had yielded, as they said they would 
yield, to the wishes of the colonists; and 
that being the only case on which the 
hon. Gentleman rested his Motion, he 
trusted that Parliament would not hastily 
adopt the suggestion which he had made. 
Sm W. MOLESWORTH said, the 
question was whether the Colonial Office 
ought or ought not to possess the power 
of appointing places for the transporta- 
tion of convicts? The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Staffordshire pro- 
posed to deprive it of that power; and he 
agreed in the Motion, thinking that the 
Colonial Office had proved itself not well 
qualified to exercise that power, and could 
not be safely entrusted with it. In proof 
of that proposition, it was only necessary 
to refer to the conduct of the present Co- 
lonial Secretary with regard to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and to read one of two de- 
spatches— either the despatch of Earl 
Grey, of the 30th of November, 1849, or 
that of Sir Harry Smith, of the 5th of 
September, 1849. From the latter, it ap- 
peared that on the 7th of August, 1848, 
the present Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies sent a circular to certain colonies, 
offering them a certain description of con- 
victs—ticket-of-leave men—as a boon, and 
stating that none should be sent unless the 
colony in question, especially the Cape, ap- 
proved of their being so sent. And Sir 
Harry Smith was directed to take imme- 
diately the best means of ascertaining the 
feeling and opinion of the colony on the 
subject. Sir Harry Smith immediately 
brought the matter under the attention of 
the Legislative Council of the colony, and 
therefore made it known to all the colo- 
nists. In so doing, he pledged his word 
that no convicts should be sent to the 
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Cape of Good Hope, unless their being so 
sent should be approved of by the majority 
of the colonists. Nevertheless, Earl Grey, 
without waiting for an answer to his de- 
spatch, informing him of the feeling of the 
people on the subject, determined on send- 
ing certain convicts to the colony. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite (the Member for 
North Staffordshire) said that Sir Harry 
Smith had broken his word; but the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary denied 
that such had been the case. 

Sir G. GREY: I understood the hon. 
Gentleman opposite that he was mistaken 
in that imputation. 

Sm W. MOLESWORTH: What was 
the fact? It was literally true that Sir 
Harry Smith himself said he had been 
obliged to break his word. At page 4 of 
his despatch he used these words :— 


“ This (the sending of convicts to the Cape of 
Good Hope) places me in a most delicate and 
painful position; having pledged myself in the 
Legislative Council to the colonists, upon the faith 
of your Lordship’s despatch of the 7th of August, 
they naturally look up to me to fulfil that pledge, 
which it is now out of my power to do.” 


Therefore, he was compelled to violate this 
pledge; and what was the consequence ? 
The colonists virtually rebelled, and then 
the convicts were sent away. The right 
hon. Baronet opposed the Motion, because 
it was easy to appeal to that House. But 
when did the House turn to these ques- 
tions, and give redress to the colonists ? 
Only when the question was between the 
rebellion of the colony and the withdrawal 
of the Government from their original in- 
tention. He regarded what had happened 
in the Cape as a great blow and cause of 
danger to our colonial empire; for it had 
told all the colonies, especially the south- 
ern colonies—‘‘ If you want to save your- 
selves from the tyranny and the power of 
the Colonial Office, your only means of so 
doing is to use threats and menaces.”” He 
was sorry to find that feeling extending in 
the southern colonies. Only a few days 
ago he had presented a petition signed by 
6,000 persons in New South Wales, 
threatening to use every means to resist 
the revival of transportation, and stating 
in plain and distinct terms, that to perse- 
vere in sending convicts to that colony, 
would tend to sever their connexion with 
this country. And this was before they 
heard of the successful issue of the strug- 
gle at the Cape of Good Hope. He de- 
plored anything which tended to produce 
a conviction in the colonists that their only 
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means of obtaining redress from us was by 
proceeding to these extremities. But were 
they justified in averting or resisting trans- 
portation? Having paid much attention 
to the subject, and having sat two years on 
the Transportation Committee, he must 
say, that he could not conceive that any 
man of upright feeling, and father of a 
family, could ever consent to become a 
governor of a colony which was made a 
convict settlement. The consequences of 
transportation as evinced in the amount of 
erimes in New South Wales, were thus de- 
scribed in the report of the Committee on 
Transportation — a report which had been 
unanimously agreed to by some of our most 
distinguished statesmen, and which had 
gone out to all the colonies, telling them 
in plain terms what were the consequences 
of our system of transportation. That 
Committee, which sat in 1839, con- 
sisted of Lord J. Russell, Sir G. Grey, 
Mr. Hawes, Lord Howick, Sir R. Peel, 
Mr. C. Buller, and Viscount Ebrington. 
They said in their report-— 
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“Tt is difficult to form an adequate conception 
of the frightful degree of crime which the above 
tables express in New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land. Suffice it to say, that in proportion 
to the population of New South Wales, as com- 
pared with that of England, the number of convic- 
tions for highway robbery, including bushranging, 
execeds, in proportion to the population, the total 
number of convictions for all offences in England; 
that rapes, murders, and attempts to murder, are 
as common in New South Wales as petty lar- 
eenies in England. In short, in order to give an 
idea of the amount of crime, let it be supposed 
that the 17,000 offenders who were last year (this 
was in 1839) tried and convicted in this country 


for various offences, before the several courts of 


assize and sessions, had all been condemned for 
capital crime — that, in addition, 7,000 had been 
executed, and the remainder transported for life— 
that, in addition, 120,000 other offenders had been 
convicted of the minor offences of forgery, sheep- 
stealing, and the like—then, in proportion to their 
respective populations, the state of crime and 
punishment in England and in the Australian co- 
lonies would have been precisely the same.” 


These statements having gone out on such 
authority, would any colony that had the 
means of resisting transportation abstain 
from doing so? The right hon. Baronet 
said, the Motion, if carried, would make 
transportation more difficult. If there 
were no other reason than that, he would 
gladly vote for it. Ever since he first 
brought this subject under the considera- 
tion of the House, he had been most 
anxious to abolish transportation. It was 
impossible to keep the colonies if the sys- 
tem of transportation continued. We had 
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no right whatever to make the colonies our 
cesspools —to disburthen and cast away 
our crime upon them. Those which were 
strong enough to resist, and‘ of English 
race, would never allow us to do so. There- 
fore, both because he thought the Colonial 
Office ought not to possess this power, and, 
as a step towards the abolition of trans- 
portation, he should most cheerfully vote 
for this Motion. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South. 
wark had not spoken to the question im- 
mediately before the House, which was, 
not the propriety of abolishing transporta- 
tion altogether, not the expediency of the 
conduct of the Government in reference to 
the Cape, but whether the House should 
take from the Crown the power now vested 
in it of defining the places of transporta- 
tion by Order in Council, and make no pro- 
vision for such places, but wait till the 
assent of the different colonies could be 
obtained, to know whether they could 
safely legislate to make them such places, 
The hon. Baronet was perfectly consistent 
in his course, for he had uniformly been 
an advocate of the total abolition of trans- 
portation ; and, without considering what 
might be the insuperable difficulties which 
this Motion, if carried, would place in the 
way of the Government, or caring how 
they might be embarrassed, or what might 
be the result, he sought to achieve his 
favourite object of abolishing transporta- 
tion altogether. Though he was perfectly 
consistent, yet this was not quite the op- 
portunity for considering whether trans- 
portation should be abolished altogether, 
for they were discussing a Motion which 
admitted the necessity of transportation, 
but took away the power of the Govern- 
ment to fix the place. There was no 
Motion before the House, to discuss the 
principle of transportation generally, but 
merely to direct the power of the Crown; 
and the hon. Baronet sought to avail him- 
self of this as a means of abolishing trans- 
portation altogether. If there was no 
better ground for adopting the Motion, the 
House, he apprehended, would pause be- 
fore indirectly achieving an object of that 
description by a side-wind, and upon 4 
collateral Motion. The hon. Mover had 
no such object. He sought to preserve 
transportation, and to give Parliament the 
power of fixing the places. 

Mr. ADDERLEY: Only to name the 
place, providing it was a new one, leaving 
to the Government the responsibility 
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carrying out the arrangements, as at pre- 


sent. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL would 
come to that immediately. He would not 
now discuss the propriety of the conduct 
of the Government with respect to the 
Cape of Good Hope. There was no alle- 
gation that could be supported by any 
breach of faith on the part of either Sir 
Harry Smith or the Government. Go- 
yernment sent the convicts; they were 
never landed, for immediately the dissent 
of the colonists was properly intimated, 
orders were given to send them on. He 
would not enter on that subject; there 
were difficulties enough in the question 
itself. The hon. Member sought by his 
Motion to repeal part of the Acts of 5 & 6 
Geo. IV., which empowered Her Majesty, 
with the advice of Her Privy Council, to 
appoint any places in Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions for the transportation of felons and 
others under sentence of punishment. This 
would repeal all the orders so made under 
this Act, there being no provision for the 
continuance of those places which had 
been already appointed as places of trans- 
portation. The simple object of the Mo- 
tion was to take away from the Crown the 
power of appointing these places by Order 
in Council. The hon. Member did not pro- 
fess to touch the third section of the Act. 
[Mr. Appertey: Yes, I do.] If the hon. 
Member does not, this state of things 
would occur. The Crown would no longer 
have the power of transporting to places 
where salutary control and means of re- 
formation were offered, but would retain 
the power of confining convicts in ships, 
or buildings, or other places, where they 
were without the means of control or re- 
formation, by employment on public works 
or otherwise. The consequence would be, 
as their terms of transportation expired, 
they would be set at large, and become 
free men, but more contaminated than 
before. But if the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to repeal the section he had referred 
to, what became of the reformatory pro- 
cesses at Woolwich, Parkhurst, and other 
places? This power was given by the 
same section which enabled the Crown to 
appoint places either at home or abroad 
for the reformation or control of prisoners 
under sentence of transportation. By re- 
pealing those statutes, and making no 
provision in lieu thereof, he would repeal 
the whole of those rules, and prevent the 
Government from employing prisoners at 

oolwich or elsewhere. If it were pro- 
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posed to take away the powers given both 
by the Act of 5 Geo. IV., and that of 24 
Geo. III., he should object to it on several 
grounds. First, it was a direct violation 
of the prerogative of the Crown. On 
looking into the history of the matter, 
there could be no question that it was 
originally the prerogative of the Crown to 
define the place of transportation. Trans- 
portation, when first introduced, was not a 
punishment imposed by Act of Parliament, 
but a commutation of a higher sentence— 
that of death. The Crown had then the 
power of selling the labour of the prisoners 
to planters or others; and, accordingly, 
they were then sent to the West Indies. 
It was only in consequence of collusion on 
the part of those to whom the services of 
the prisoners were assigned, whereby the 
transportation was not actually carried into 
effect, that a statute was passed directing 
that transportation should not be to the 
West Indies, as formerly, but peremptorily 
to America. But to say that therefore 
the Crown had not the prerogative, and 
did not exercise it, was to deny the un- 
doubted law of the country, and to aim a 
direct blow at the unquestionable preroga- 
tive of the Crown. When the system was 
abused, and when it was impossible for the 
Crown to carry its power into effect, it 
might have called in the aid of the Legis- 
lature to appoint permanent places of trans- 
portation; but that did not show that the 
prerogative was given up: on the other 
hand, it was recognised. When America 
ceased to be the place positively defined, 
the 24th George III. enabled the Crown 
to fix places; and, following the same prin- 
ciple, the 5th George IV. as positively and 
clearly vested in the prerogative the exer- 
cise of this power. To carry a measure 
of this sort, would be to infringe upon the 
prerogative. But what would be its effect ? 
As soon as the Bill was introduced to Par- 
liament, what was to happen until Parlia- 
ment had settled the places of penal trans- 
portation? Did the hon. Member propose, 
by the same Bill, to ask Parliament to 
select some places? Certainly not. Did he 
suppose that, having repealed this power, 
it was the duty of the Government to col- 
lect from the different colonies their assent 
or disapprobation as to becoming penal 
settlements ? Was it the duty of the Go- 
vernment to bring in a Bill for that pur- 
pose, to create public investigation and in- 
quiry, and to excite what might not other- 
wise have arisen in the colony, general 
discontent? Did the hon. Member wish 
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thus to prepare the colonies to dispute the 
authority of the Government when the Act 
was passed? Certain persons, from poli- 
tical or other motives, would be sure to 
object to the selection of particular places; 
and the intention of Parliament being cir- 
culated by the press, the colonists would 
thus be aroused. In enforcing a difficult 
power like this, the object was to conciliate 
as much as possible, not to excite discon- 
tent, by bringing a Bill into Parliament, 
getting up a discussion, and having a pub- 
lic report of it. The necessary conse- 
quence would be, the colonists would be 
informed of what was intended; and there 
was no place that would be content under any 
circumstances to be so selected. Suppose 
that either by the force of Government, or 
from imperfect information in the House, a 
statute had passed last Session making the 
Cape of Good Hope a penal settlement, 
and that Parliament had risen, as it did 
rise, just before the convicts were sent 
there. There would have been no power 
to retain the transports in the vessel, no 
power to repeal the order which the statute 
had pronounced—that the Cape should be 
a penal settlement; and the passive resist- 
ance which the hon. Gentleman so much 
commended, would no doubt have been fo- 
mented into rebellion. Thus the Govern- 
ment would have been prevented from 
calmly considering the question, and from 
yielding upon representation of the wishes 
of the colony; for if the matter was made 
to rest upon an Act of Parliament, all 
power of conciliation or of pausing was 
taken away. Had such an Act been passed, 
either from the force of Government in the 
House, or the want of attention and in- 
formation in Parliament, declaring the 
Cape of Good Hope a penal settlement, the 
consequences would have been most se- 
rious. They could not but have sent the 
convicts there; more would have followed; 
they could not have withheld their landing; 
they could not have recalled the orders; 
the law of Parliament must have been 
obeyed. And what chance would the co- 
lonists have had for a calm and patient 
hearing of their grievances, if at the very 
time they made their complaints, it ap- 
peared they had been setting Parliament 
at defiance, by refusing to obey an order 
of the Imperial Legislature? It would 
have been impossible. To his mind these 
objections were insuperable. The Motion 
infringed the prerogative of the Crown, 
and repealed a statute without providing 
any means whatever for carrying into ef- 
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fect sentences of transportation. Those 
who, like the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Southwark, did not like transportation, 
and, thought it fair to get rid of it by 
side-wind, might vote for the Motion; those 
who did not think it a subject to be so 
lightly treated, and who did not think that 
the Government should be embarrassed in 
such a difficult matter by the introduction 
of extraneous topics, would concur in the 
view taken of the Motion by the right hon, 
Baronet the Home Secretary. 

Mr. AGLIONBY agreed with the hon, 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge. 
neral that this was not the time to con- 
sider the system of transportation. It 
was too serious a question to be got 
rid of by a side-wind. It was a ques- 
tion which probably before long it would 
be necessary for the Government to have 
under consideration, and until the Govern 
ment propounded their plan, it was desira- 
ble they should abstain from discussing it. 
With regard to what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman as to the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, he (Mr. Aglionby) 
was not prepared to say that the preroga- 
tive of the Crown was in the slightest de- 
gree affected by this proposition; and his 
opinion was confirmed by high authority, 
Neither in Blackstone nor in Burn’s Jus- 
tice did he find a single remark to show 
that such would be the case. Transporta- 
tion and exile were entirely unknown to 
the common law. They were statutable 
punishments. [An Hon. Member: How 
in the case of a commutation of capital 
punishments?] No doubt, if a person 
were condemned to be hanged, it was the 
prerogative of the Crown to grant mercy, 
and say, ‘‘ You shail not be hanged, but 
shall be sent to another country ;’’ but 
that was not transportation, that was com- 
mutation. He (Mr. Aglionby) repeated, 
that the punishment of exile was unknown 
at common law, and begged to call the 
attention of the House to the various Acts 
passed on the subject. It was quite appa- 
rent that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General was mistaken in 
supposing that no places would be left for 
transports if this measure were agreed to 
-—that is, so long as transportation was 
allowed, for the Mover of the question 
said that the Bill did not interfere with 
any bygone description of places for trans- 
portation, and to such places so nam 
transports should be sent until they were 
disallowed by Parliament. He said, let 
them guard against certain evils in future, 
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by declaring that no such power should in 
future be vested in the Queen and Council; 
but if the Legislature wished to have any 
new places it would be competent for Par- 
liament to name such additional places, 
and before Parliament named any place, 
the matter would be made more public 
than it could be if the decisions were made 
by the Privy Council. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 


had asked what would be the effect if Par- | 


liament had made the Cape of Good Hope 
a penal colony, and what would have oc- 
curred while Parliament was not sitting. 
He (Mr. Aglionby) would say a much 
longer controversy—a much longer insur- 
rection—he might even say a much longer 
rebellion than could have taken place dur- 
ing the recess of Parliament. He was 
not sure that before very long the attention 
of Government would not be called by the 
colonists themselves to the necessity of 
relieving them from being penal settle- 
ments ; and though no Member now pro- 
posed to make a change, it would be the 
duty of the Government to say, we think 
we are in a wrong course, and will relieve 
some of those colonies from being places 
of transportation. The question now was, 
would they leave things as they were, or 
prevent them from getting worse, except 
by the sanction of Parliament ; and, on 
considering that question, he felt it his 
duty to give his support to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who brought forward this Motion. 
He did so, because he was aware of the 
heartburnings and schisms that arose 
from those persons being sent to a colony. 
He had seen it tried in a modified shape, 
by sending a number of Parkhurst boys 
to New Zealand, and never was there so 
fatal or so baneful an effect produced. 
Everything showed that the experiment, 
however well intended, had totally failed. 
Even that diluted class of criminals had 
introduced crimes unknown there pre- 
Viously, When going amongst the natives, 
they introduced new crimes and new 
frauds ; and there was one general system 
of crime from one end of the settlement 
to the other. There were protests made 
In the strongest manner even against those 
Persons being sent out ; and he thought, 
upon the whole, the state of the law was 
such that it ought to be amended. 

Mr. LAW felt, unfortunately, that he 
could not support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend who had introduced this question 
to the House; but at the same time he 
felt that it might be a very proper course 
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on the part of his hon. Friend, at some fu- 
ture time, to direct attention in a pointed 
manner to the question of transportation, 
unless the Government should by their own 
act bring the important question for deci- 
sion before the House. If the general 
question of transportation were before the 
House, it would be proper to consider what 
aid should be given by Parliament to the 
Crown, in carrying out sentences, or what 
restraint should be imposed on the discre- 
tion of the Crown; but at the present 
stage the only question they had to ask 
themselves was this—would they fetter the 
discretion of the Government, who were 
called upon by the law to carry out in in- 
numerable instances, the sentence that 
stood upon their Statute-book for trans- 
portation, and which could only be obeyed 
by the Government doing their best to dis- 
tribute the persons who were the objects 
of that sentence of transportation in proper 
places, according to their discretion and 
upon their responsibility. He could not, 
in the present stage of the question, give 
his support to the Motion, but at the same 
time he thought his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General had put this 
question rather too high as a matter of 
prerogative. It was perfectly true that 
the exercise of the power of the Crown 
in granting merey on certain conditions 
amounted, in that sense, to the exercise of 
its highest prerogative; but transportation 
for many years was understood to be estab- 
lished by statute, because it was a punish- 
ment imposed by Act of Parliament, and 
to be carried out in the manner provided 
by Act of Parliament. He (Mr. Law) 
would be the last person to trespass on the 
prerogative of the Crown; but he felt there 
was very little weight in the argument of 
the Attorney General, though he was not 
at liberty to discuss the question, The 
very form of the sentence which till lately 
had been pronounced, uniformly reposed a 
discretion in the Crown —the sentence 
being, that the prisoner should be trans- 
ported to such place as Her Majesty, with 
the advice of her Privy Council, should 
direct and appoint, thus leaving the place 
entirely in the discretion of the Executive 
Government. In many modern instances 
the sentence was not so set forth in the 
statutes, it being simply that the prisoner 
should be transported for a certain period. 
While he felt it his duty to withhold his 
support from the present Motion, he en- 
treated the Government to bring forward 
some measure which should lead to a dis- 
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cussion in that House, in all its important | 
bearings, of the important question of! 
transportation. As far as his experience | 
extended, he was satisfied that transporta- 
tion was the only effective secondary pun- | 
ishment, and was the only remaining con- | 
dition upon which the Legislature could, in | 
its mercy, relax those severer punish- | 
ments which no person called upon to ad- 
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the Government of this country. What 
was sought by the Bill which his hon, 
Friend had now moved for leave to intro. 
duce, was simply that, in future, all penal 
settlements should be distinetly appointed 
by Act of Parliament, instead of being left 
in the diseretion of the Colonial Secretary, 
The right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had stated 


minister justice could wish to see enforced. that it was a question in which the Cabj- 
But while he was favourable to a system | net was concerned, and not merely a ques. 
of transportation, he did not consider it a| tion with the Colonial Secretary. Such, 
punishment that needed at all to involve | however, was not the case, for it was well 
the mischiefs which attended any peculiar | known that all matters of this. sort ori- 
administration of it, in consequence of the | ginated with the Colonial Secretary, and 
want of any well-digested system for its | that if his suggestions were to be objected 
regulation. While the hon. Baronet the | to by his colleagues, he would, of course, 
Member for Southwark expressed his de-/| retire from his position. But the Cape 
termination to support any Motion which | was not the only place which had suffered 
would be likely to put an end to the sys- | from the indiscretion of the Colonial See. 
tem of transportation, he (Mr. Law) would, | retary in these matters. The Sydney 
on the contrary, not give his support to! Gazette, which had arrived by the last 
any which tended in the least degree to} mail, gave an account of the extraordinary 
the abolition of a punishment which was | feeling which prevailed at Sydney in con- 
necessary so long as they wished to pre- | sequence of the determination of the autho- 
serve anything that would be a terror to | rities to land some convicts almost at the 
the wrong-doer, and which would impose! mouth of the cannon. The Government 
any restraint upon his conduct. If the| House was placed almost in a state of 


Government would bring forward the mea- | siege, and five or six thousand persons met 


sure in the manner he had taken the liberty | for the purpose of remonstrating on the 


to suggest, he felt assured that, instead of | subject. The resolutions passed at the 


receiving anything like opposition, they | 
would receive the thanks of every person | 
who was interested in securing the safety | 


different meetings were, however, totally 
unheeded by the Governor of the colony, 
and the convicts landed in defiance of them. 


of the public and the conviction of offend- | Believing that some alteration was impera- 
ers, for their praiseworthy exertions. | tively called for, he would give his cordial 

Mr. HUME said, that while he was | support to the Motion of his hon. Friend. 
prepared to support the Motion of the hon.| Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that before 
Member for North Staffordshire, he cer-| the House came to a division on the sub- 
tainly dissented from the opinion of the | ject, he would place fairly before the House 
hon. Baronet the Member for Southwark, | the difficulties in which the Government 


who had expressed a desire to see trans- 
portation altogether abolished. But, while | 
he was in favour of transportation as a| 
means of punishment, he was anxious that 

the present system of carrying it out should | 
be discontinued, and that it should not be | 
carried on in defiance of the wishes of thie | 
colonies to which the convicts were sent. | 
The recent events which had taken place 
at the Cape, showed, in his opinion, in the 
strongest manner, the folly of giving the 
power at present held by the Colonial Sec- 
retary to any one individual. If the Cape 
had been appointed by Act of Parliament 
as a place for the reception of the convicts, 
there would have been none of those large 
public meetings, or of those exciting and | 
irritating acts, which had placed the colony 
in a state of almost actual rebellion against 





| were at present placed, and which, he 


thought, would not be at all diminished by 
the Motion which the hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire had brought forward. 
It was proposed to repeal a particular part 


|of an Act of Parliament, whereby Her 


Majesty in Council was empowered to send 
transported convicts to certain places, ac- 
cording to Her Majesty’s discretion, within 
IHler own dominions. At the same time, 
it was not proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
to repeal other parts of a former Act, 
which conferred the same power, nor was 
it proposed to repeal the Act passed a few 
years since, which gave power to Her Ma- 
jesty to send convicts to Gibraltar, and by 
which, also, transported convicts might be 
sent to work in any places within Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, If that was so, he could 
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not very well see what object the hon. 
Gentleman had in view, except to show | 
that this power had been abused, and, 
therefore, it ought to be taken away. | 
Now, if that were his intention, he would | 
submit to hon. Members that they were 
about to decide a very important question | 
upon very insufficient data. Susposing 
that the hon. Gentleman had proved that | 
the noble Lord at the head of the Colonial | 
Office had been entirely mistaken in his 
conduct, in the administration of that 
power with respect to the Cape of Good | 
Hope, it did not follow that, therefore, the 
power was one which ought not to exist. 
Or, supposing that the conduct was alto- 
gether wrong in that particular Secretary 
of State, it did not follow that other Sec- 
retaries of State might not make use of 
the power in a manner which the hon. 
Gentleman, and others, might think very 
useful to the country. It certainly did 
seem a very illogical consequence, that be- 
cause a power had been badly exercised in 
one particular instance, therefore it was to 
be altogether abolished. With respect to 
the particular instance to which the hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire had alluded 
in the early part of his speech, namely, 
the great difficulties to which the Secre- 
taries of State for the Colonies were sub- 
jected, he certainly could not have stated 
these difficulties too highly. But while 
the hon. Gentleman had those difficulties 
fully before him, he made no allowances 
for them. In the first place, then, the 
law of this country authorised the punish- 
ment of transportation, and the Judges 
and chairmen of the quarter-sessions con- 
demned some 3,000 persons altogether, 
and, with those whose sentences were com- 
muted, there were about 4,000 persons sen- 
tenced to be transported every year. If 
the Colonial Secretary, who was desired to 
take charge of these persons, sent them all 
to one particular colony, they found the 
greatest evils to result from the concen- 
tration of so many persons of a criminal 
character—a most horrible state of society 
existed, and representations were sent here 
which no Secretaries of State, or other per- 
sons, could hear or read of without wishing 
to redress. Then, if he said to other co- 
lonies, ‘We are very much embarrassed 
with this large number of convicts, and 
we wish to know if you are willing 
to receive them ? ’’ — instantly com- 
plaints of tyrannical conduct were made; 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Southwark indignantly exclaimed, “ Was 
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| there ever such tyranny before ? 
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Here is 
a Secretary of State asking the colonies if 
they have any objections to receive con- 
victs! What tyranny it is!’’ The cir- 
cular sent by the noble Lord the Secretary 
of the Colonies to the governors of the dif- 
ferent colonies, stated that he should be 


| glad if they would ascertain, in any man- 


ner which might appear most expedient to 
them, the opinions of the colonists with 
respect to the reception in the eolonies of 
persons sentenced to transportation; and 
that if the feelings of the people should be 
found opposed to it, the necessary steps 
would be taken by the Government at 
home for excluding those colonies from the 
list of places to which convicts might be 
sent. Could anything be less arbitrary 
and tyrannical than that? The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had brought forward the Motion 
had stated that there was a great objection 
in the Cape to the reception of transported 
criminals in that colony; and it was stated 
by his noble Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies that if such was the case, there 
was no intention of forcing them upon the 
colony. But there certainly did occur a 
ease of very great embarrassment for the 
Government, and in which not only the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies 
was concerned, but also the Irish Govern- 
ment, and his hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. The 
number of persons sentenced to transpor- 
tation from Ireland had increased, in a few 
years, from about 700 to nearly 3,000. 
Many of those persons who had been so 
sentenced, and were sent to Bermuda, were 
really unfit for the hard work which was 
to be there performed. They were prin- 
cipally persons who, under the pressure of 
famine, had committed acts of theft, but 
who, under ordinary circumstances, would 
never, probably, have been brought before 
a court of justice. It appeared, after con- 
sultation upon the subject, that it might 
very possibly be the case, that if 300 of 
these persons could be sent to the Cape, 
they would inflict no great injury upon the 
Cape, and would enable us to send others, 
who were crowding the gaols in Ireland, 
to Bermuda. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of the Colonies had stated in his de- 
spatch, then before the House, that he 
was mistaken in his opinions with respect 
to the feelings of the colonists on the sub- 


ject of the reception of the convicts, and 


regretted his error. Was there anything 
in this transaction, then, of so flagrant a 
character as to evince any wish to commit 
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an act of tyranny in the colonies? He 
did not wish to go into the history of what 
had occurred in the colony of the Cape, 
because he thought that, although they 
were fully justified in saying, as they were 
invited to do, whether they wished the con- 
victs to be sent there or not, still he thought 
that the manner in which the resistance to 
their reception was expressed, was one 
which did not reflect much honour upon 
those who were concerned. Sir Harry 
Smith stated, in one of his despatches— 
*“*The introduction of these convicts has 
been made a pretext for oppoing the Go- 
vernment;”’ and ke (Lord J. Russell) had 
no doubt that he was correct in that opin- 
ion, and that there were persons who wish- 
ed to found some ‘ pretext”’ upon the in- 
troduction of those convicts for ereating 
agitations, and who availed themselves of 
the convict question for that purpose. Sir 
Harry Smith, he thought, went very far 
to endeavour to conciliate the colonists, 
and went very far with their own feelings 
on the subject. He said— 

“ Although I have been informed that this ship 
is to arrive, and my general instructions will be 
to land the convicts, still I do not propose to land 
them, but to keep the ships in which the convicts 
are sent until I receive further orders from the 
Government at home in what way I am to dispose 
of them.” 

He (Lord J. Russell) would have thought 
that its being declared in the colony that 
the Order in Council was not to be carried 
into effect for sending the convicts there, 
and that in future it was not to be a colony 
to which transports should be sent—that 
declaration having been made in the colony 
in April, and more formally in the despatch 
of Earl Grey in the same month—that Sir 
Harry Smith having declared that with re- 
spect to the 300 convicts who had been 
sent, they should not be landed till he 
received further orders from home—he 
would have thought that those persons 
who had nothing at heart but a wish to 
prevent the colony receiving the convicts, 
would have been satisfied by these declar- 
ations, one of the Government at home, 
and the other of the Governor of the co- 
lony. But upon the arrival of the de- 
spatches announcing the determination of 
the Government with respect to not forcing 
the convicts upon the colony, and deciding 
not to send any in future, the exertions 
became greater than ever. One gentle- 
man even went to a public meeting, and 
asked was it to be borne that they were 
to be contaminated by seeing the Neptune 
in Simon’s Bay, which they knew con- 
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tained convicts on board? That was cer. 
tainly going to an extent which he could 
seareely understand. At that very moment 
the colonists had before them the sight of 
300 conviets working on Robin’s Island, 
and yet the sight of the ship anchored in 
Simon’s Bay, which they knew contained 
convicts, was a contamination which their 
purity could not stand. Really, they did 
carry to a most extravagant length their 
indignation upon the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite had chosen to raise 
this question, or he (Lord J. Russell) would 
not have been tempted to enter upon the 
subject. The Motion of the hon. Member 
was inexpedient ; and even if he had proved 
his case with respect to the Cape, it would 
not have justified his Motion, which was 
inexpedient in itself, but, having failed to 
establish that, the House was doubly bound 
to reject the Motion. 

Mr. STANFORD wished, in giving his 
vote against the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, to guard himself from any supposition 
that he was in favour of the abolition of 
transportation. He was only anxious, in 
the course which he adopted, to endeavour 
to bring about some beneficial alteration in 
the mode in which the system was at pre- 
sent carried out. 

Mr. ADDERLEY, in reply, said, that 
the numerous petitions which had been pre- 
sented from the Cape, had suggested to him 
the propriety of bringing forward his Mo- 
tion. Those petitions had emanated from 
the unanimous voice of the whole popula- 
tion of Southern Africa; and he considered 
that nothing could be better adapted to 
found his Motion upon than petitions of so 
weighty a character as those to whieh he 
had referred. With respect to the pro- 
ceedings at the Cape, he merely used them 
as an illustration, and had no intention 
whatever of arguing from the particular to 
the general. If, however, more illustra- 
tions were required, they were to be found 
in the colonies of New South Wales, Nor- 
folk Island, Van Diemen’s Land, and 
every convict colony which had ever be- 
longed to England since its first settle- 
ment in New South Wales. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
well maintained his reputation for chivalry 
for taking up the cudgels so manfully in 
favour of Earl Grey. Upon that subject 
he (Mr. Adderley) was well satisfied to 
leave it to the opinion of the country. The 
noble Lord had sneered at the people of 
the Cape for thinking that they would be 
contaminated by the sight of a shipful of 
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conviets. It was not, however, the sight 
of the ship which they thought would con- 
taminate them, but because they saw that 
ship kept there in the harbour for month 
after month, and could naturally only con- 
clude that it was intended by the Govern- 
ment to land the cargo, despite all the 
promises which had been made upon the 
subject. That was what they were afraid 
of, and not the sight of the ship. It would 
probably be in the recollection of the noble 
Lord that a great debate took place upon 
one occasion in Massachusetts on the sub- 
ject of farthings, and it was thrown in their 
teeth that they were making a great fuss 
about a few farthings. But it was not the 
farthings, it was the principle which was 
involved that gave rise to such long de- 
bates. In the same manner, the people at 
the Cape made a great piece of work about 
the Neptune in Simon’s Bay, because the 
happiness and safety of their children and 
posterity were involved in the continuance 
of that ship in the bay. Every Member of 
the Government who had spoken on this 
subject had taken great credit to them- 
selves for not landing the convicts, and 
said that they had kept their word, and 
had not landed them. Was there ever 
such a barefaced argument ?—when they 
kept their ship with the convicts there for 
months together, and would have landed 
them if they could possibly have done so. 
They took advantage of the successful re- 
sistance of the Cape, and then turned round 
and said that they had kept their word. 
But it had been said by more than one 
hon Member of the Government, that they 
had no intention of forcing the convicts 
upon the Cape. If so, why did they keep 
the Neptune in the harbour till the month 
of November 2? Would any Member of the 
Government tell him, if there was no 
intention of forcing the convicts upon the 
Cape, why they kept them there all that 
time? Until that question was answered, the 
opinion of the country would be the very 
reverse of that just expressed by the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues. But the noble 
Lord also asked whether it was tyrannical 
to ask the colonies to receive the convicts ? 
Certainly not. No person had said that it 
was; but the tyranny was in asking the 
colonists if they would have the convicts, 
and not waiting for their answer. The 
tyranny was to ask, and then send the 
conviets before an answer was given. 
Asking the question was no tyranny. 
With respect to the Motion before the 
House, the Government, he presumed, in- 
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tended to refuse him permission to bring 
his Bill before the House, because the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had given 
sundry objections to another Bill, no mere 
like the one which he (Mr. Adderley) pro- 
posed, than one thing could be like another. 
The hon and learned Gentleman had put a 
great many suggestions into his mouth 
which he (Mr. Adderley) had never made, 
aud argued—very ably, no doubt—against 
his own suggestions. But it appeared to 
him (Mr. Adderley) that even if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had completely an- 
swered his own arguments, that was barely 
a reason for the Government refusing him 
permission to lay his Bill upon the table of 
the House, and submit it to its judgment. 
Several hon. Gentlemen had expressed 
their intention of voting against the Mo- 
tion for the introduction of the Bill, be- 
cause the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Southwark had stated, that, in his judg- 
ment, it would lead to the abolition of 
transportation. Hon. Members were really 
meeting the subject as though it were a 
vote of confidence in the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Southwark, and because the 
hon. Baronet had said that such would be 
the effect of it, therefore they would vote 
against it. Why, it would be much more 
creditable to the House if hon. Members 
would allow the Bill to be brought in, 
so that they might have an opportu- 
nity for perusing it and deciding for 
themselves as to the effect it would be 
likely to have, without voting against 
its introduction in such a hand over 
head manner. He repudiated the idea 
that he was aiming a blow at transporta- 
tion by a mere side-wind. He had no such 
intention. Inhis opinion the present system 
would very soon lead of itself to the aboli- 
tion of transportation, and that too within 
a few months of the present time. He 
would risk his eredit with the House if the 
common sense and judgment of the public 
would not soon lead to a total abolition of 
the present system. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General had made several sug- 
gestions with respect to the measure, which 
he (Mr. Adderley) had never suggested to 
the House. For instance, he supposed 
that the present proposal would narrow 
very much the present field of transporta- 
tion. He had intended, before he brought 
in his Bill, to have had it very carefully 
submitted to the judgment of eminent 
members of the legal profession; but he 
would ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
whether the repeal of those two clauses of 
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the 5th George IV. would prevent any of 
the Judges from transporting felons to 
those places which the Queen in Council 
had" already named as places to which fe- 
lons could be sent ? Would it not be equally 
as competent for the Judges—supposing 
the clauses were repealed to-day—to send 
to-morrow convicts to Norfolk Island, or 
Van Diemen’s Land, as it was with these 
clauses unrepealed? If so, the argument 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman fell to 
the ground. The effect of his Bill would 
not be to narrow the ground by one soli- 
tary inch. They would have precisely the 
same opportunities as they now had for 
sending their convicts away. The sole 
effect of repealing those clauses would be, 
that when any new ground was required 
for transportation, it would be named by 
Parliament, instead of by an Order in 
Council; and the Government, knowing 
that such want existed, would bring a Bill 
into Parliament to authorise them to send 
convicts to any new place. With respect 
to any infringement of the prerogative by 
the proposed Bill, he thought, after what 
had already fallen from other hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, in answer 
to the statements of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, it was unnecessary for 
him to detain the House by any remarks 
on the subject. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department said, that the Secretary for 
the Colonies could retract what he had 
done, and that ought to satisfy the colonies. 

Sir G. GREY observed, that what he 
had said was, that Her Majesty had power 
to revoke an Order in Council by another 
Order in Council, and he wished to know 
whether the hon. Gentleman meant to take 
that power away by the Bill which he pro- 
posed to introduce ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was, 
that the colonies ought to be satisfied with 
being made penal colonies, because the 
Queen had power by an Order in Council 
to revoke the order which made them so. 
He must say he did not agree in that view 
of the case. He did not mean by his Bill 
to strike a blow at the system of transpor- 
tation, but to strengthen it. His propo- 
sition referred to new penal colonies— 
districts which were quite uninhabited. He 
said most sincerely that he had no inten- 
tion to make this Motion a vote of censure 
on the Government, and therefore he thought 
it unfair that he should not be allowed to 
lay this Bill before the House. 
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Mr. ANSTEY rose amid loud cries of 
** Divide!’’ He had but one question to 
put to the hon. Gentleman, which would 
not occupy much time, before they pro- 
ceeded to a division. He wished to put 
this question, because upon the answer 
which it should receive would depend his 
(Mr. Anstey’s) vote. Some observations, 
in the reply of the hon. Member who in. 
troduced the Bill, led him (Mr. Anstey) to 
infer that the object of the Bill would be to 
prevent Her Majesty’s Government send- 
ing convicts to the colonies which they had 
already determined upon not sending them 
to, but, instead, to deluge the other colo- 
nies with them. Was that the intention 
of the Bill or not? Perhaps it might be 
otherwise. Did the hon. Gentleman mean 
to move the abolition of transportation al- 
together, and to provide a substitute, as in 
that case he (Mr. Anstey) would be pre- 
pared to support him? Or, did his Bill go 
to abolish transportation in some colonies 
to the detriment of others—say Van Die- 
men’s Land—which altogether were cer- 
tain to be ruined and demoralised ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY regretted the hon. 
Member had not been present during the 
debate, as, had he been, he would clearly 
have perceived that his Bill intended no- 
thing at all supposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
110: Majority 78. 
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OUTRAGES IN EMIGRANT SHIPS. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL, in 
pursuance of the notice which he had 
given, rose to inquire whether the Govern- 
ment had received any communications 
relative to the ill-treatment of the emi- 
grants on board the bark Indian, destined 
for Port Adelaide, South Australia? He 
had seen—as he had no doubt many of 
their Lordships had seen—in the Morning 
Post a statement regarding this emigrant 
vessel, which, in the course of last year, 
had sailed, with 182 emigrants on board, 
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to Australia. Amongst those emigrants 
were married, and many unmarried, wo- 
men. It appeared that the treatment to 
which these women were exposed during 
the voyage was of so gross and scandalous 
a character, that, on their arrival at Ade- 
laide, their friends called, by advertise- 
ment, a public meeting, at which a great 
number of emigrants themselves were pre- 
sent. The chairman stated generally to 
the meeting the gross and shameful usage 
which the emigrants, particularly the fe- 
males, had experienced, owing to the re- 
missness of the captain, and the disgrace- 
ful conduct of the second mate, the sur- 
geon, and the steward, by whom the ves- 
sel had been converted into a sink of 
iniquity worse than any brothel in London. 
The second mate, in his drunken fits, had 
forced himself into the cabins of the female 
passengers, and had committed the most 
revolting debaucheries with those who 
admitted, and had been guilty of great 
cruelty and violence towards those who 
stood firm against, his advances, One in- 
nocent young woman, who resisted his 
proposals, and complained of his conduct 
to the captain, was taken upon deck, and 
buckets of water were thrown upon her. 
One of the male passengers, who stood up 
in her defence, was grossly insulted. Vio- 
lence was exhibited towards all who stood 
up for her protection ; and the captain in- 
formed her that, if she made a second com- 
plaint of the conduct of his officers, she 
should be placed in confinement. The 
only officer on board the ship who acted in 
a proper and becoming manner was Mr. 
Davis, the first mate; all the rest acted 
most shamefully. He called the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers to these out- 
rageous transactions, because it was very 
important that some measures should be 
adopted to prevent the recurrence of them. 
He had been informed that a society had 
been recently established in London, by 
which a large sum had been subscribed by 
benevolent individuals, for the purpose of 
aiding distressed women to emigrate to 
our colonies. Now, after the publication 
of such a statement as that of which he 
had given their Lordships the substance, 
was it likely that any virtuous and well- 
conducted woman would trust herself on 
board of a vessel if she was not sure of 
protection? He was sorry to say that 
this was not an isolated case, for he had 
heard of other vessels where similar pro- 
fligacy had prevailed, although the out- 
rageous conduct of the officers and crew 
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had not been made public. Besides the 
reasons which he had already mentioned, 
there was another which induced him to 
bring this abominable state of things under 
the notice of Parliament. During the 
course of last summer, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners in England and Ireland had 
sent to the different boards of guardians in 
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both countries circulars inquiring whether | 
they had, in their respective districts, any | 


poor, but well-conducted, girls who were 
willing to emigrate. Many such young 
women were selected in both countries, 


and several from the union with which he | 


was connected. Now, if there were to be 


no protection offered to these friendless | 
young women, cither by the captain, or. 


the mates, or the other officers of the emi- 
grant vessels in which they had embarked, 
and if the matron were to be reduced to a 
mere cypher, and left without any power, 
it must be productive of the greatest evil. 
It also appeared, from statements made at 
the meeting at Adelaide, that, in contra- 
vention of the express provisions of the 
Passengers’ Acts, spirits had been publicly 
sold on board of this vessel, though there 
was a heavy penalty affixed to every dis- 
tinct offence of that sort; and that it was 
in and after the drunken revelries of the 
officers that these atrocious assaults on un- 
protected women were generally attempted. 
In contravention of another provision of 
the same Act, it appeared that the proper 
quantity of water and of food allotted to 
each passenger, had been systematically 
kept from them; and that, in consequence, 
they had been obliged to live on short com- 
mons during the greater part of their long 
voyage. Memorials on this subject, he 
understood, had been sent both to the 
noble Secretary for the Colonies, and to 
his right hon. relative the Secretary for 
the Home Department. He wished to 
know whether those memorials had been 
received, and, if so, what were the steps 


which Government intended to take upon | 


them ? 

Eart GREY, in reply to the question 
of the noble Earl, said, that no official 
communication on this subject had yet been 


received by Her Majesty’s Government. | 


In a newspaper, however, from the colony, 


which had been recently received in this | 


country overland from India, and of a later 
date than the last official despatches, he 
had seen an account of the outrages to 
which the noble Earl had referred. From 
that newspaper it appeared that allegations 
of the existence of very serious abuses on 
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| board of this emigrant vessel had been pre- 
|ferred at a public meeting in the colony, 
Those allegations were now under the in- 
vestigation of the colonial government, and 
he could assure the noble Earl that it 
‘would be strictly carried on not only by the 
colonial government but by the Govern. 
ment at home; and that, if abuses had 
taken place, those who had been guilty of 
them had incurred, and should be made 
subject to, the severest penalties of the 
law. Not only were the officers of the 
‘vessel liable to severe penalties under the 
Passengers’ Acts for any abuses committed 
during the voyage, but the shipowners also 
would not escape from them. The Emi- 
gration Commissioners, by virtue of the 
contracts which they had made with the 
shipowners, were entitled to hold back a 
large portion of the passage-money paid 
for these emigrants in case any abuses 
took place on board their vessels. He in- 
formed their Lordships that whenever 
abuses had taken place, the Emigration 
Commissioners had not hesitated to exer- 
cise the power vested in them. When the 
noble Earl stated that the present was not 
a solitary case of abuse, but that there 
were many others which had not come be- 
fore the public, he appeared to him (Earl 
Grey) to be, if not wholly uninformed, at 
least very nearly so. He (Earl Grey) ap- 
pealed to those noble Lords who had read 
the papers recently laid on the table on the 
subject of emigration, whether they did 
not contain satisfactory proofs both of the 
pains and of the success with which the 
Emigration Commissioners had exerted 
themselves to check abuses of this kind. 
He need not say that cases of abuse must 
sometimes occur; but he could assure the 
noble Earl that, whenever they did occur, 
they should not, as far as he (Earl Grey) 
was concerned, pass unpunished. For the 
conduct of the officers of the ship the Emi- 
gration Commissioners were not responsi- 
ble, for the officers were selected by the 
'shipowners; but the Commissioners had 
this check upon the shipowners, that they 
could deprive them of a large portion of the 
passage-money, in case they appointed 
officers who either committed themselves 
or sanctioned abuses in others. In one 
ease, he had himself directed the Emigra- 
‘tion Commissioners to enforce the whole 
amount of the forfeiture on the shipowners, 
/and the Emigration Commissioners had in 
“consequence withheld from them 5001, to 
| which they would have been otherwise en- 
|titled. The surgeon of the vessel was 
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under the control of the Commissioners; 
but, as no great remuneration was offered 
to the surgeons of emigrant vessels, there 
was some difficulty in getting competent 
persons to act in that capacity. In a great 
majority of cases, however, the surgeons 
had performed their duty very admirably. 
In the present case, the surgeon had been 
yery hastily appointed, in consequence of 
avery serious illness which had suddenly 
attacked the surgeon previously appointed. 
The Earl of Mountcasuett: Mr. Sand- 
ford?] Yes, and looking at the testimonials 
upon which he had received his appoint- 
ment, he must say that they were sufli- 
ciently strong to justify the Emigration 
Commissioners in sanctioning it. The 
noble Earl had referred to other instances 
of abuse which, he alleged, had occurred 
in the case of female emigrants from Ire- 
land. Generally speaking, the female 
emigrants from Ireland had turned out 
well; but in one case great abuses had 
occurred, not indeed on the part of the 
officers of the vessel which carried them 
out, but in consequence of the gross de- 
ceit which had been practised on the 
Emigration Commissioners by parties in 
Ireland as to the character of the women 
embarked. The poor-law guardians, for 
some reason or other, allowed other women, 
especially women from the town of Belfast, 
to be sent on board instead of those of whose 
good character they had given testimo- 
nials, This was almost the only case of 
abuse with which he was acquainted. As 
soon as the information reached him, he 
took care that more caution should be ex- 
ercised by the authorities in Ireland. He 
readily admitted to the noble Earl that in 
conducting emigration to so distant a 
quarter of the globe, the difficulty of guard- 
ing against abuses was very great; but, 
on the other hand, he assured him that no 
effort had been, and that no effort would 
be, spared to guard against them. So far 
as the Emigration Commissioners were 
concerned, emigration was conducted with 
as little abuse as possible. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL said, 
that he was very glad to hear the state- 
ment of the noble Earl, which he thought 
would produce the most beneficial results. 

Subject at an end. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION—THE MANAGE- 
MENT CLAUSES. 

_ Lorpv STANLEY wished to put a ques- 

tion with regard to a portion of the pro- 

ceedings of the Committee of Council on 
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Education, which was regarded with con- 
siderable interest, especially by clergymen 
of the Church of England. He would not 
enter into a discussion of the merits of the 
Committee itself, or of any part of its pro- 
ceedings; but there was one point upon 
which there appeared to be a general mis- 
understanding and doubt, as to a matter 
of fact, and, as it led to a controversy be- 
tween the National Society and the Go- 
vernment, it ought at once to be set right. 
He, therefore, took the liberty of referring 
to that one point. It would be in their 
Lordships’ recollection, that up to the year 
1846, or during the early period of the ex- 
istence of the Committee, the Parliament- 
ary grants which were disbursed by them 
were exclusively for the erection and build- 
ing of schools, and all negotations before 
the years 1839 and 1840, had reference to 
grants for building purposes. Subse- 
quently, the objects of the Committee, 
with the means at its disposal, were much 
extended, and the grants for building pur- 
poses became subsidiary, and, during the 
last two years, wholly secondary objects ; 
and a great portion of the funds was given 
for the maintenance of certain schools, and 
for supplying, upon the reports of Govern- 
ment inspectors, premiums to teachers 
and pupils. Ultimately, the management 
clauses were introduced, and their adop- 
tion was made a necessary preliminary to 
the acceptance of aid from the public 
funds. Those management clauses were 
objectionable to the Church schools, and, 
in consequence, they had been debarred 
from any participation in the grant. How- . 
ever, within the last few days he had seen 
a pamphlet which, although not written 
from authority, evidently showed the au- 
thor was well acquainted with the subject; 
and, in the postscript at the end of the 
pamphlet, there was a statement to the 
effect that the requiring of the adoption of 
the management clauses, as a condition for 
obtaining Government pecuniary assist- 
ance, did not apply to those subsequent 
objects—the maintenance of the schools, 
and the premiums to pupils and teachers, 
but was applicable only to the case of 
schools hereafter to be erected, and then, 
in their case, only as far as regarded the 
building of them; that schools already 
erected, or hereafter to be erected, whe- 
ther they adopted the management clauses 
or not, would be entitled to the aid of Go- 
vernment in other respects, on the condi- 
tion of submitting to Government inspec- 
tion. It was important to know whether 
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that statement was correct or not; whe- 
ther, according to the pamphlet, schools, 
independent of the adoption or otherwise 
of the management clauses, should parti- 
cipate in the advantages of the public 
grant ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE would 
follow the noble Lord’s example in not en- 
tering upon any discussion of the general 
subject. In reply to the noble Lord, he 
must be allowed to say that the pamphlet, 
though written with ability, was the pro- 
duction of an individual clergyman, pub- 
lished without any sort of authority what- 
ever. The appearance, however, of that 
pamphlet would naturally suggest to the 
noble Lord the inquiry as to the matter of 
fact; and, in answer, he had to inform him 
that the statement applied to a state of 
things which had not yet actually arisen. 
He could not find that any case of an appli- 
cation for an annual allowance, on the part 
of schools submitting to the Government 
inspection, and not receiving a grant, had 
occurred. He could not find either that 
any case bearing the least analogy had oc- 
curred ; therefore, all he could say was, 
that the rules and regulations relating to 
the management clauses had been adopted, 
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after much deliberation, and after strong 
recommendations, with some modifications, 
with a view to giving satisfaction to the 
members of the Church of England ; but 
there was no reason why they should not 
receive applications from schools which had 
been erected without any assistance from 


the public funds. At the same time, as it 
was obvious that schools erected before 
those management clauses were adopted, 
had received aid, there was no rule adopted 
which should prevent the Committee from 
considering any application that should be 
made by schools which had not been erected 
by assistance from Government, for further 
assistance administered in the shape of an 
allowance for premiums to teachers and 


pupils. 
ENCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND). 
The Eart of GLENGALL moved for— 


“A Return from the Commissioners of the 
Court of Incumbered Estates, Ireland, stating 
the Number of Petitions lodged in their Court to 
this Date, the Total Rental of the Property in 
each case proposed to be sold, and the Gross 
Amount of Incumbrances stated to be charge- 
able thereon.” 


He considered it most essential that their 
Lordships should have the information 
which this return would afford. Last 
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Session an Act was passed, which had 
been pronounced an arbitrary measure in 
that House, but which he called uncon. 
stitutional, and he had seen no reason to 
change his opinion of its character. Deep 
sensation had been created in every part 
of Ireland at the vast amount of property 
which this Act had brought under the con- 
trol of the Commissioners appointed to ex- 
ecute it. No fewer than 420 petitions had 
already been lodged in the court, involving 
a rental of nearly 1,500,000J., and the in- 
terests of 80,000 creditors. All these in- 
terests were, therefore, placed in jeopardy; 
and when the extreme depreciation of pro- 
perty and produce was taken into consider. 
ation, it could not be surprising that the 
deepest interest was felt in the proceedings 
of the court. It had been reported, and he 
wished to be informed if the report was 
true, that it was the intention of the Com- 
missioners to proceed to sales whatever 
might be the result of the auction. He 
had indeed heard that they had declared 
they would sell any property, provided 
seven years’ purchase was offered. Whe- 
ther this statement was true or not, he did 
not pretend to say, but certainly it was so 
reported; and he had been requested to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
such was or was not the decision of the 
Commissioners. A vast quantity of land 
was now for sale in Ireland, and if the 
Commissioners sold for anything like seven, 
or ten, or twelve years’ purchase, it was 
manifest the owners must be ruined. A 
sale under such circumstances would, in 
in point of fact, amount to a direct and 
wholesale confiscation; and he trusted Her 
Majesty’s Government would not consent 
to allow such proceedings to take effect. 
A state of things somewhat similar to the 
present occurred during the rebellion of 
1798, when Lord Clare was Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland. A great amount of landed 
property came into the Court of Chancery, 
and it was proposed to sell it; Lord Clare, 
however, distinctly refused to make de- 
crees for the sale of those estates, because 
he knew that a sale under such cireum- 
stances would deprive the owners and their 
creditors of all their property. He, there- 
fore, held the decrees over, and in the 
course of the following year property. re- 
sumed its former value, on which the mort- 
gagees, who had been anxious to sell, were 
perfectly satisfied to allow their money to 
remain upon the land as before. In com- 
mon justice, then, he hoped that sales, 
such as those to which he referred, would 
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not be allowed to proceed; for, he repeated, 
they amounted to downright robbery. At 
all events, he hoped no sale would be 
made until something like a fair value was 
offered. He wished to ask the noble Mar- 
quess whether it was true that the Com- 
missioners had decided that property should 
be sold for less than seven years’ purchase. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
reply to the question of the noble Earl, 
begged that he would understand that he 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) did not re- 
present the Commissioners of Eneumbered 
Estates, and that he did not feel himself 
authorised to state the views which they 
had laid down for their course of action 
in the exercise of the very large discretion 
which Parliament had reposed in them last 
Session. But he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the Commissioners had not 
adopted any such rule as the noble Earl 
had supposed; on the contrary, he should 
rather say that they had expressly guarded 
themselves against the adoption of any 
such rule. He drew this conclusion from 
the spirit of their proceedings. In con- 
clusion, the noble Marquess said he had no 
objection to the Motion of the noble Earl, 
after certain verbal alterations, which he 
suggested should have been made in it. 

The Earn of MOUNTCASHELL re- 
minded their Lordships that when the En- 
cumbered Estates Bill was before them in 
the last Session, the noble Marquess the 
President of the Council had stated that 
great care should be taken that a vast 
mass of land should not be thrown into the 
market at one time; but the result of the 
Bill had been that great quantities of land 
had been simultaneously thrown into the 
market, and the price had in consequence 
been very much reduced. In his opinion, 
the greatest care should be taken in earry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act, that 
property should not be sacrificed. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ex- 
plained, that when the Act was under con- 
sideration last Session, a hope was express- 
ed in relation to the manner in which the 
Commissioners would exercise their discre- 
tion; but he was not aware of any pledge 
having been given. He was perfectly as- 
sured that the spirit which animated the 
Commissioners was such as he had en- 
deavoured to describe; and when the noble 
Earl spoke of land being depreciated by 
being thrown upon the market, he would 
only remind him that the operation of the 


- would, upon the whole, enhance its 
value, 
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Lorp BEAUMONT was afraid that the 
Motion of the noble Earl would tend to 
produce the very evils which he wished to 
avert. If the returns for which he had 
moved were produced, they would make it 
appear to the public that an enormous 
mass of property was about to be disposed 
of; and if that knowledge were not accom- 
panied by the information that a rule had 
been adopted by the court that only a cer- 
tain quantity of land should be placed in 
the market at one time, of course the na- 
tural impression amongst persons who 
were inclined to bid would be, that, from 
the immense quantity of land thus thrown 
into the market, prices must necessarily be 
lowered. The public would draw their 
inferences from the return moved for, and 
finding these orders of the court for the 
sale of real property to so large an amount, 
would not think of competing for the lots 
about to be put up to auction. Purchasers 
would bide their time, and speculators cal- 
culate on lower prices. There would be no 
competition. He thought the Motion was, 
therefore, ill-advised, and dangerous to the 
value of Irish land. He confessed that he 
was quite alarmed at the number of peti- 
tions which had been already lodged in the 
Commissioners’ Court, and the reported 
amount of property that would soon be in 
its hands. Still, notwithstanding that cir- 
cumstance, he could not imagine that it 
would be in accordance with a sense of jus- 
tice, either to the landowners or the puisne 
creditors, that they should throw all that land 
into the market at once. Noland should be 
disposed of unless there was competition 
in the market; for though he knew there 
were certain grounds for expecting that 
the price of land would never rise to what 
it was formerly, he was far from despond- 
ing on that subject, and he firmly believed, 
and if he had time he could show ample 
reasons for the belief, that the value of 
land would again rise, if not actually to its 
former value, yet to something very near 
that amount, and that would be the case 
in Ireland as well as in this country. With 
this conviction on his mind, he trusted the 
Commissioners would defer sales till such 
period as the land would reach its fair and 
proper value. Let it therefore be known 
that the object of the Act was not to glut 
the market, and thus bring down the price 
of land, but to facilitate the transfer, and 
give the purchaser a good title when the 
state of the market and the demand for 
land made it desirable that deeply encum- 
bered estates should be sold. 
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Lorp CAMPBELL expressed an earnest 
hope that the observations of his noble 
Friend (Lord Beaumont) would be publish- 
ed all over England and Ireland; for, if 
so, they would have a tendency to raise 
the price of land in both countries. He 
reminded their Lordships that these Com- 
missioners were judges, and that they were 
invested with large discretionary powers. 
The noble Marquess would not be autho- 
rised in stating what they intended to do; 
but he (Lord Campbell) believed that they 
would exercise their jurisdiction in such a 
manner as would prove not only creditable 
to themselves, but also highly beneficial to 
the owners of encumbered estates, and to 
their mortgagees. 

The Eart of GLENGALL believed the 
Commissioners intended to act with perfect 
justice; but as they were bound to make 
a report of their proceedings within one 
month after the meeting of Parliament, he 
hoped their report would embrace a copy of 
all their rules and regulations. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the Commissioners knew perfectly well they 
were entrusted with very large powers; 
and he believed their diseretion would be 
so exercised as to prevent an undue accu- 
mulation of land in the market. 

On Question, agreed to. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


—~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 15, 1850. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitis.—1° Civil Bill (Boroughs) Ire- 
land; Mercantile Marine; Merchant Seamen’s Fund; 
Merchant Shipping. 
2° Party Processions (Ireland); Court of Chancery (Ire- 
land). 


BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, he should take 
that occasion to put the questions to the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, of which he had given no- 
tice on the preceding day, with regard to 
the returns given to the House by the de- 
partment over which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman presided. He wished to receive 
some information from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the cause of the delay that 
had taken place in furnishing these returns. 
They were now in the middle of the month 
of February, and yet the monthly return 
for December had not yet been circulated, 
while the general summary for the year 
had only been printed that morning. There 
was also another publication of the Board 
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of Trade to which he begged to call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention. He gl. 
luded to the digested returns, called tables, 
relating to the revenue, trade, and com. 
merce of the country. They had recently 
had an additional volume delivered to them, 
but still the House was only in possession 
of the returns relating to the trade and 
commerce of the country up to the year 
1847, the present being the year of our 
Lord 1850. He wanted to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman what use Her Ma 
jesty’s Ministers supposed that returns of 
so distant a date could be to the House, 
and whether no means could be devised by 
which returns of so much importance might 
be carried down to a more recent period? 
IIe should also like to know the cause of 
the delay that had thus taken place, and 
whether it proceeded from a want of suffi- 
cient hands to prepare the information 
that was in their possession; and if s0, 
why they had been favoured in preference 
with a volume a few days ago, abounding 
in information of a peculiar nature, but 
not possessing the importance of the mat- 
ter to which he had alluded; as, for in- 
stance, the number of summonses issued 
against spirit shops in the city of Dublin, 
or the number and conduct of the temper- 
ance coffee shops of Dublin. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is the hon. Gen- 
tleman now alluding to, returns furnished 
by the Board of Trade ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said that he was, and 
he was glad to have called the right hon, 
Gentleman’s attention to a matter connect- 
ed with his own department, of which he 
had been ignorant. The volume also con- 
tained a list of the brothels in Manchester, 
while returns of the utmost importance 
connected with the trade and commerce of 
the country were withheld—the most re- 
cently furnished being, as he had already 
observed, only down to the year 1847. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that with 
the exception of the last question, the hon. 
Member had been good enough to give him 
notice of the nature of the information 
which he required. The first two ques- 
tions related to the delay which the hon. 
Gentleman alleged had taken place in the 
returns furnished by the Board of Trade. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
he was under a misapprehension if he sup- 
posed that any delay had taken place this 
year as compared with preceding years. 
On the contrary, he had had the curiosity 
to ask for an account of the date of pre- 
senting these returns in past years, and he 
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found that ever since 1835 there was but 
one year in which the returns had not been 
presented later than in the present year. 
This year the annual summary had been 
laid on the table on the 11th of February, 
which was earlier than the date in every 
other year, with the exception of 1842, 
when the returns were made on the 11th 
of February also, but they were then found 
to be so inaccurate that they had to be 
withdrawn, and a more correct return made 
out. He could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that this delay did not rest with the Board 
of Trade alone. They had to wait until 
they received the returns from the different 
departments, and their duty was to pre- 
pare them afterwards for the House. Both 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and himself were most anxious 
that as little delay as possible should take 
place, and they had both written to the 
Board of Customs to stimulate them to in- 
ereased haste; and as an additional proof 
that the delay had not taken place in the 
Board of Trade, he might add that it was 
only on yesterday that the Excise accounts 
had been forwarded to them. The hon. 
Gentleman had also asked why the digest- 
ed accounts, which generally went by the 
name of Mr. Porter’s Tables, had only 
reached down to 1847. But before the 
statistical department of the Board of 
Trade was in existence, these accounts 
were always an additional year in arrear. 
The statistical department of the Board of 
Trade had succeeded in lessening the pe- 
riod necessary for collecting these returns, 
which came from all parts of the world, 
by one year. There was one department 
in the returns which was called ‘* Section 
A,” and related to finances and trade; and 
this, which was prepared distinct from the | 
remainder, would be laid on the table, he | 
hoped, within a fortnight, bringing down 
the return to the end of 1848. There was, 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman, both 
on the part of the Customs Board, and in 
every department of the State, every de- 
sire to furnish these accounts as early as | 
possible; but when the information to be 
collected was scattered over the world, it 
was impossible that greater despatch could 
be used. Besides, if the returns were to 
be of any value, it was necessary that 
strict accuracy should be attended to. Even 
with all the delay that took place, the 
Board of Trade still found it very difficult | 
to make the returns perfect. With regard | 
to the miscellaneous returns to which the 
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were comprised by the Board of Trade in 
the general returns, still it was clear that 
they were returns with the compilation of 
'which the Board of Trade had nothing 
'whatever to do. They referred to the 
statistics of crime and police, which it 
would, however, be admitted it was very 
desirable should be laid before the House. 
If the hon. Gentleman, or any other hon. 
Member, had any suggestion to offer tend- 
ing to lessen the delay that took place, the 
Board of Trade would be most happy to 
give it the fullest consideration. 


Emigration. 


NEW SOUTH WALES—EMIGRATION, 

Mr. SCOTT said, he had a question to 
ask relating to a statement contained in 
_the report from the Select Committee of 
‘the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales on Crown lands, dated the 2nd of 
October, 1849. That report stated that a 
gang of desperate and aardened ruffians 
had been sent out ic New South Wales in 
_an emigrant ship in the course of last year, 
| and that they had not only been sent out 

by the Government, but that the land fund 

lof the colony had been expended in pay- 
jing the cost of their passage; that they 
had been received and escorted on board 
by police ; and that their conduct both on 
board ship and on shore had been most 
ruffianly and disgraceful. They complain- 
ed that 3501. of the Colonial Land Fund 
/had been expended for the advantage of 
these ruffians, and they requested that 
that amount might be given back to them. 
Ile wished to know if the representation 
contained in that report’ was founded in 
fact ? 

Sm G. GREY had not seen the report 
of the Committee to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred. He was, however, happy 
to assure the hon. Member that the state- 
ment was altogether without foundation. 
No persons of the character described in 
that report had been sent out as colonists 
either at the expense of the colony or of 
the Home Government. He had no doubt, 
however, that the circumstances which 
had given rise to the statement were these: 
—About twelve months ago the magis- 
trates in the neighbourhood of Ashton 
addressed a communication to him, repre- 
senting that certain married men with fa- 
milies, who had given evidence in the pre- 
vious year against persons who had been 
tried for riots and disturbances in that 
part of the country, had been subjected to 
so much annoyance in consequence that 








» Gentleman had referred, though they 


they were anxious to emigrate, and the 
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magistrates inquired whether a free pas- 
sage would be granted to those persons. 
He (Sir G. Grey) communicated with the 
Emigration Commissioners on the subject, 
and it was found on inquiry that, with the 
exception of two of the persons mentioned, 
all these men came within the class to 
which the commissioners, applying the or- 
dinary rules upon which they acted in the 
distribution of the funds at their disposal, 
could afford assistance to enable them to 
emigrate. These persons were, therefore, 
sent out by the commissioners, with some 
aid from the colonial funds, at an expense 
of 2051., and not 3501. as had been as- 
serted. He might add, that he had been 
applied to by magistrates to afford assist- 
ance for the emigration of persons who 
had been convicted of criminal offences, 
on their release from prison, with a view 
to remove them from the contaminating 
influence of their former associates in this 
country; but he had felt obliged to reply 
to such requests that the colonial funds 
could not be applied to aid the emigration 
of persons convicted of crime. 


DISTRESSED UNIONS— ADVANCES AND 
REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES (IRELAND). 

On the Motion of Mr. Hayter, the 
House then went into Committee on the 
Distressed Unions Advances and Repay- 
ment of Advances (Ireland); Mr. Bernal 
in the chair. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In proposing the 
Motion which I shall submit to the Com- 
mittee respecting the Government advances 
that have been made of late years to Ire- 
land, and likewise with respect to the pre- 
sent state of distress in unions in Ireland, 
I will endeavour, as far as possible, to 
spare the Committee many of the details 
upon those subjects that have been laid 
before the Government, and will rather 
give the Committee a general view of the 
present state of Ireland, and of our pro- 
posals with respect to the advances that 
have been made to that country. All 
those who are acquainted with the state of 
Ireland during the last few years, must be 
aware that a change of the very greatest 
importance has taken place in the condition 
of that country. It will be recollected 
that, a few years ago, the question of the 
condition of Ireland related to a state of 
things which was, in many respects, ex- 
ceedingly melancholy, and to which no 
remedy seemed to be applicable by the Le- 
gislature. At that time the greater num- 
ber of the labouring class in that country 
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were not supported by wages; they lived 
entirely upon small plots of potato ground; 
and during great part of the year they suf. 
fered extreme privation. At the same 
time there was such a competition for land 
that we heard, from year to year, of out. 
rages and murders committed in order to 
obtain land; and Parliament was called 
upon, from time to time, both before and 
since the Union, to pass extraordinary 
measures of rigour and coercion, in order 
to put a stop to the crimes which were 
committed. Now, Sir, without entering 
into any question of the policy that has 
been adopted of late years with respect to 
Ireland, I may say that the failure of the 
potato crop, and the famine by which that 
country has been visited, have of them- 
selves produced a change which I do not 
believe any legislative measures would have 
effected. In those districts of Ireland 
where there was the greatest competition 
for land, that competition has nearly ceas- 
ed, and the desire on the part of tenants 
is rather to get rid of the land they hold. 
There has been an immense emigration; 
and the alteration which has taken place is 
of the most remarkable kind. On the one 
hand, it is gratifying to find that we have 
no longer, to any considerable extent, those 
outrages and murders which were formerly 
of constant occurrence. On the other 
hand, there has been the greatest pressure 
upon all persons of property, whether land- 
lords or tenants, or others of the industri- 
ous classes, in order to preserve the lives 
of the people, and to mitigate the severity 
of the awful calamity by which Ireland 
has been visited. The change which has 
thus been taking place, is, in its main fea- 
tures, entirely independent of any laws 
which the Legislature has enacted or could 
enact; but the influence of the Legisla- 
ture may be very great in tempering 
that change—in making the afflictions 
which must accompany it less grievous 
than they would otherwise be, and in 
preparing the country for that transition 
which is inevitable. In so doing, I con- 
ceive that the object of the Legislature 
should be to avoid two great dangers: 
first, that of allowing the people, who have 
no longer the potato to depend on, and 
who have no more means than they pre- 
viously possessed of obtaining wages for 
labour, to perish from famine; and next, 
that of imposing such heavy burdens upon 
Ireland that persons of property may be 
discouraged, and the produce of the soil 
may be insufficient to sustain the inhabi- 
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tants of the country. I will now, Sir, pro- 
ceed to state what I think so far encour- 
aging, that it gives me hope that a bene- 
ficial change is, in some districts, taking 
place. I have had before me the reports 
of a number of officers of the Board of 
Works from different counties in Ireland; 
] have especially studied those which came 
from the more distressed districts; and, 
with the exception of those from the county 
of Clare, they generally bear testimony to 
an increased desire to cultivate the land, 
to a growing wish for improvements in the 
mode of cultivation, and to a readiness on 
the part of the people to exert themselves 
to avert those evils under which the coun- 
try has hitherto suffered. With respect 
to two or three of those counties of which 
we have frequently heard as being the 
most distressed, it is stated that, though 
there is much land that is untenanted, yet 
that there would not be any great difficulty 
in securing tenants if a reduction of about 
25 per cent, or one-fourth of the rent paid 
four or five years ago, were made. There 
are other reports with regard to the fish- 
eries and other industrial employments, 
which are of a very satisfactory character, 
and show the readiness with which the 


people are exerting themselves to pursue 


such branches of industry. But perhaps 
the most remarkable change that has taken 
place since the prorogation of Parliament 
last year, has been the very great diminu- 
tion in the pressure of the poor-rate. The 
House has heard how great that pressure 
has been in former years, and what vast 
numbers of the people were not only re- 
lieved, but derived their sole subsistence 
from the rates levied under the poor-law. 
Ihold in my hand an account of the de- 
crease of expenditure for the last four 
months—October, November, December, 
and January, as compared with the cor- 
responding months of 1848 and 1849. The 
decrease in October was 18,0001.; in No- 
vember, 40,000/.; in December, 60,0001.; 
and in January, 1850, 70,000/.—making 
a total decrease on the four months of 
188,0007. The decrease in the number of 
persons on the relief lists receiving out- 
door relief is still more remarkable. On 
the 27th of January, 1849, there were 
524,284 persons receiving outdoor relief; 
while on the 26th of January, 1850, there 
were only 118,940—being a decrease of 
405,344 persons. It is right to say, how- 
ever, that there has been an increase, but 
to no great extent, in the number of per- 
Sons receiving indoor relief during the same 
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period. I have various reports and pri- 
vate letters from inspectors of the poor, 
and others, with regard to the causes of 
this decrease. They say that the cheap- 
ness of food in the present season, and the 
fact that the produce of the potato was 
much more abundant last year than of late 
years, have increased the means of the 
people to support themselves, and have 
been the main cause of the decrease in the 
amount of outdoor relief. But another 
cause to which this decrease is generally 
attributed, and to which it is attributed by 
a person whose name has been deservedly 
mentioned in this House—I allude to Colo- 
nel Clarke, who acted as poor-law inspec- 
tor—is the increased vigilance in watching 
cases of imposture, the desire to carry the 
law into effect according to its true mean- 
ing and intention, and the determination of 
all classes, and especially of the gentry, 
who in many instances have not hitherto 
attended at the boards of guardians, to in- 
vestigate the cases of applicants, to see 
that the relief given by the law shall be 
afforded to the destitute, and to no others. 
I will now give the Committee a compari- 
son, which is very remarkable, of the ex- 
penditure in thirty unions in Ireland, which 
have been taken by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners as those which were generally the 
most distressed, and to which, therefore, 
considerable aid has been given from the 
votes of Parliament in former years. The 
cost of indoor relief in these thirty unions 
was, in Dec. 1849, 14,9821., and in Dec. 
1848, 18,2061., being a decrease of 3,2241. 
The amount of outdoor relief has decreased 
from 28,868/. in December, 1848, to 
6,048/. in December, 1849, being a de- 
crease of 22,820l. The decrease in all 
other expenses has been from 18,7191. in 
December, 1848, to 16,0931. in December, 
1849—a decrease of 2,6261.; and the total 
decrease has therefore been 28,6701. The 
total number of persons who received in- 
door and outdoor relief in December, 1848, 
was 297,918, and in December, 1849, 
147,397, showing a decrease of 150,521. 
This certainly is so far satisfactory, as it 
shows that there is an improvement even 
in those districts which were considered 
the most distressed, and which some per- 
sons were afraid would go from bad to 
worse. Now, Sir, among the opinions 
which have been given by various persons 
in Ireland from whom we have received 
reports, there is none which is more pre- 
valent than this—that the burdens arising 
from the loans of former years now press 
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so heavily on many of the unions, that, 
though they might be able to bear the 
pressure arising from the relief of the poor, 
they are not able at the same time to pro- 
vide for the repayments which ought now 
by law to be made upon those loans. I 
will state what have been the loans made 
of late years in aid of the poor-law unions 
in Ireland. In 1859 and the following year 
the sum of 1,225,0001. was advanced for 
building workhouses in Ireland. 47,000. 
has been allowed to be deducted for mis- 
management in the construction of those 
workhouses, and 48,0007. has been repaid, 
leaving 1,130,000/.as yet unpaid. The next 
public debt of this kind was for the labour 
works in the spring of 1846. The sum of 
476,0007. was then advanced, one-half of 
which, 238,000/., was a free grant, and 
the other half was to be repaid in 20 half- 
yearly instalments, with interest at 5 per 
cent. In the summer of 1846 another 
Act was passed, under which, in the winter 
of 1846 and the spring of 1847, 4,850,000U. 
was advanced, of which 2,425,000l. was 
remitted, and the remainder was to be re- 
paid in 20 equal half-yearly payments, 
with interest at about 3/. 8s. per cent. 
In the summer of 1847 another amount 
was advanced under the Temporary Relief 
Act, sometimes called Burgoyne’s Act, of 
which only 953,000/. was required to be 
repaid, the remainder having been remit- 
ted. That amount was, however, to be 
repaid immediately, according to the pro- 
visions of the Act, and no interest was to 
be charged. By an Act of August last 
year an additional advance for building 
workhouses was authorised; and it is eal- 
culated that a sum of about 100,000/. will 
be advanced under that Act. The sums 
which are now due from Ireland to the 
Consolidated Fund are these:—Loans for 
building workhouses, 1,130,000/.; addi- 
tional loans now being made for the same 
purpose, about 100,000/,; amount remain- 
ing unpaid for relief works under the 9th 
Victoria, cap. 1, about 158,000/.; amount 
unpaid under the 9th of Victoria, cap. 107, 
about 2,305,000/.; advances under the 
Temporary Relief Act, 790,000/.; making 
altogether 4,483,000/. By one of the Acts 
under which these loans were made, the 
Treasury were enabled to extend the re- 
payments over a period of 20 years, on the 
application of the counties to which loans 
had been granted, and at the same time 
power was given them of shortening, if 
they saw fit, the period of repayment. 
Under that Act, six counties have applied 
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to have the time of repayment prolonged, 
and three counties have applied to be al. 
lowed to pay off the whole of their loan in 
a shorter time. The condition of the dif. 
ferent counties is exceedingly varied ; and 
in some cases the half-yearly payments are 
so small that it is more convenient to them 
to discharge the debt forthwith, while in 
other cases the burden is most oppressive, 
and it would be a great advantage to them 
to obtain a longer time for repayment, 
Now we propose taking the principle of 
the Act to which I refer, to extend still 
further the time within which the repay- 
ments shall be made; to consolidate, where 
it is desirable, all the various payments, 
and to allow, where it is necessary, a pe- 
riod of 40 years before repayment is re- 
quired. I may observe, with regard to the 
former loans, that the time allowed for re- 
payment was regulated by the Treasury, 
in proportion to the rates levied in the dif- 
ferent unions. For instance, if the rate 
was under 5s. in the course of the year, 
no extension of time was granted ; when it 
was above 5s., ten years were allowed; 
above 8s., 15 years; and above 10s., 20 
years were granted on application. It is 
proposed now to take the same general 
course. While some of the loans bear in- 
terest at a fixed amount per cent, there are 
others for which no interest has been re- 
quired. We propose to take these Jiabili- 
ties just as they are, to continue to require 
interest where the Acts provide that in- 
terest shall be paid, but not to make par- 
ties liable for interest where they have been 
exempted by the Acts. The Committee 
will be aware that in many parts of Ireland 
these burdens have been stated to be so 
large that it is difficult to provide for the 
current expenses of administering the poor- 
law; but there are some particular unions 
in which the burden has been far more 
heavily felt than in others. I may state 
what it appears from the report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners would be the bur- 
den in some unions if the payments were 
regularly made. In 30 unions the average, 
I think, is from 5s. to 6s. on the valuation, 
which, considering the present state of Ire- 
land, is, I should think, generally beyond 
the actual yalue; and in some cases the 
amount is as high as 9s., without the pay- 
ments required for current expenses. — 

course, it is very difficult for these umons 
to meet such demands; but there is ane 
ther charge to which they are subject 

which is still more grievous, and which 
prevents them from making those efforts 
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which they otherwise would make for the 
purpose of providing workhouse accommo- 
dation, and relieving, according to the true 
principles of the poor-law, those persons 
who may be destitute, without lavishing 
money upon those who do not require aid. 
What I now advert to is the amount of 
debt which has been incurred to contrac- 
tors during these years of excessive famine, 
to furnish supplies of food and clothing to 
the workhouses, and who have not received 
the payment of those debts, owing to the 
inability of these impoverished unions. In 
some cases all the effects in the workhouse 
have been seized, and it has been with 
great difficulty, by the interference gene- 
rally of private parties, that those effects 
have been retained; the unions consenting 
to pay a very high interest—6 per cent or 
more—upon the value of the articles which 
they retained. In no less than ten work- 
houses has there been an execution in con- 
sequence of debts due to contractors; and 
in some eases the beds of the persons in 
the infirmary have been seized. Now, it 


appears to us that these difficulties are 
mainly owing to the cireumstances of fa- 
mine, and the excessive numbers of people 
who required relief in former years; and 


that if the unions could ‘be relieved from 
these incumbrances they would be able to 
begin afresh, and to carry into effect the due 
administration of the poor-law. Such cer- 
tainly is the opinion of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners for Ireland, more especially of 
Mr. Power, who has reported to us that he 
is of opinion that, in several cases, they 
would be able to hire and fit up temporary 
workhouses, and that by the application of 
the workhouse test those unions would be 
able very much to diminish their expen- 
diture, but for these debts which are 
hanging over them. Such being the ease, 
we think it advisable to propose to this 
House, that a sum should be added to the 
4,483,0007. which I have already men- 
tioned for the purpose of advances to be 
applied to the discharge of these debts— 
that this sum should be added to the whole 
sum which I have stated, and be made 
repayable, by instalments, in forty years, 
With interest, in the same manner as the 
remaining part of the debt. According 
to the accounts which we have received, 
the general debts of the poor-law unions 
in Ireland were diminished between Sep- 
tember last and the end of December by 
no less than 100,000/.; but the distressed 
unions, of which, as I have said, there are 
about thirty, have not been able to make 
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such efforts to diminish in the same man- 
ner their amount of debt. At the end of 
December the amount which they had to 
pay was about 270,0007. But there are 
other sums which are due from electoral 
divisions to other electoral divisions, they 
having obtained advances from the general 
rates of the union, which were levied on 
other electoral divisions, and which are 
entered in the accounts as due from the 
divisions. The Poor Law Commissioners 
are of opinion that if these debts could be 
discharged, not only would the district be 
placed in a far better position in regard to 
carrying on the administration of the law, 
but in some cases it would enable the 
Poor Law Commissioners to make those 
divisions in accordance with the reports of 
the Boundary Commissioners, which other- 
wise they find of extreme difficulty. I 
should mention that there has been a diffi- 
culty in the law with regard to that sub- 
ject. The House is aware — especially 
those who sat on the Poor Law Committee 
of last year—that the Boundary Commis- 
sioners prepared a scheme, which it was 
generally thought it would be very expe- 
dient to adopt, by which several new 
unions were to be formed, and especially 
there were to be electoral divisions of 
smaller size; but there has been a diffi- 
culty in carrying that into effect, owing to 
the question as to the liability to the relief 
of the poor of the new unions and new 
electoral divisions before they had time to 
collect a rate. It is proposed, therefore, 
that part of this sum should be applied to 
relieve the existing liabilities, in order that 
this change may be able to be carried into 
effect. I think there are about eight new 
unions that have been formed, and nine 
unions of which the boundaries of the 
electoral divisions have been altered; but 
until Parliament shall declare its opinion 
upon this subject, it will be very difficult, 
under the present law, to carry these 
changes into effect. [Mr. H. A. Herbert : 
What is to be the amount for this 7] 
270,000/. will be for the debts of the 
unions, and 30,0007. more will be re- 
quired for this purpose, making altogether 
300,0001., which, added to the 4,483,0001. 
already advanced, will make the whole ad- 
vance amount to 4,783,000/. I will now 
state what has been done with regard to 
the rate in aid, which was sanctioned by 
Parliament in the course of last year, for 
the purpose of meeting the immediate dis- 
tress. A sum of 250,0001. was allowed 
to be advanced under various Acts of Par- 
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liament, to be repaid out of the proceeds 
of the rate in aid. Tbis sum was applied 
to the relief of the urgent distress which 
took place during the months of June, 
July, and August, 1849. Of this sum of 
250,000/., 150,0007. have been received 
from the unions, and paid to the Paymaster 
of Civil Services in Ireland: and there is 
a further sum in hand, which the Treasury 
have not ordered to be yet entered to his 
account. But it is to be considered that 
there will be sums required for purposes 
which appear to us to come properly under 
the provisions of the rate in aid. The 
first of these is that which I have already 
mentioned, namely, enabling the guardians 
of the different unions to support the poor 
who are receiving relief from the present 
unions during the transition, until the new 
unions and new electoral divisions can be 
rated according to the change; that would 
tend to the advantage of the general ad- 
ministration of the poor-law. We like- 
wise think it would be advisable to apply 
part of this sum, which would be other- 
wise entered for repayments, to the 
furnishing of temporary workhouses, to 
enable the law to be better carried into 
effect. And I must here say—what cer- 


tainly is but restating an opinion I have 


stated on other occasions, but which I have 
now more strongly confirmed than ever— 
namely, that by keeping to the workhouse 
test, and by applying it wherever you can, 
you have the best security for the adminis- 
tration of the poor-law. While upon 
this subject 1 may also make what, con- 
sidering the numbers in Ireland always 
standing in need of relief, and the extreme 
poverty of that country, may seem a ra- 
ther startling statement, with regard to 


the proportion of the population relieved | 
in Ireland and in England at the end of | 


December and beginning of January. I 
have obtained from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Poor Law 
Board an account of the numbers relieved 
in England and Wales on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, and it appears that about one in 
fifteen was receiving relief from poor-rates 
at that time; whereas in Ireland, at the 
end of December, it appears that only one 
in twenty-seven was receiving poor-law 
relief. Now, considering the two countries, 
if there has been any advantage with 
respect to the law, it is that those who 
administer the law in Ireland have much 
greater means of offering the workhouse 
to those who apply for relief than those in 
England. 1 think, therefore, that we 
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should not be acting imprudently, but 
with good husbandry, if we enable the 
guardians in Ireland to provide themselves 
further with workhouses, and administer 
the poor-law there still more strictly than 
they are enabled to do at present. AsI 
have said, 150,0001. of that 250,000), 
have been repaid, and 100,000/. remain 
due. There will be further rates to be 
made, and, according to law, half those 
rates will be applicable to repayments, [ 
do not imagine, as 150,000/. have already 
been repaid in a year, that there will 
be any considerable difficulty in repay. 
ing the remaining 100,000/. It was caleu- 
lated—it was considered a sanguine caleu- 
lation—that the whole amount of the rate 
in aid would be 320,0007. in each year; 
but it was always reckoned that a consider- 
able part of that sum would have to be 
levied from the distressed unions, and that 
it ought not to be taken away from those 
unions, as they required relief, but that the 
money ought to be returned to them; so 
that I should think that if 300,0000. are 
levied under the rate in aid, it will be fully 
as much as can be expected. As I said, 
150,000/. have been already repaid, and I 
do not expect there will be much difficulty 
in levying that rate, though we heard not 
a little at one time of the impossibility of 
it. Then, the proposals I have to make to 
the House are—first, that the general sums 
which have been advanced to Ireland, be- 
ginning with the workhouse loans of 1839, 
and going on to the advances made in 1846 
and 1847 and subsequent years, should, 
where it is desired, and where the pres- 
sure of the poor-law appears to be felt, be 
converted into Consolidated Annuities, and 
be repayable with interest where interest 
is due, without interest where the Act of 
Parliament gives no interest, in the period 
of forty years. The next proposal I have 
to make is, that 300,000/. should be ad- 
vaneed for the purpose of enabling the 
boards of guardians, under the direction of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, to pay off 
the sums which are due for debts contracted 
for food and clothing of the poor during 
the years of distress. I should not be jus- 
tified in making these propositions to the 
House if I was not of opinion that, great 
and difficult as the transition is to which I 
alluded in the first sentences I addressed 
to the House, and great as has been the 
suffering in Ireland in past years, there 1s 
now a prospect of Ireland, if these burdens 
are not unduly placed upon her, being able 
to recover from that very great depression, 
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and enabled to enter upon a new social 
state. It is evident that, if we were to 
look to the state of society which existed 
from 1760 to 1845, we should only be 
looking to a recurrence of misery and of 
bloodshed to a people not having those 
means of comfort to which the civilised na- 
tions of Europe are accustomed. There 
has been neither that due connexion be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant, nor 
that connexion between the tenant and the 
labourer, which we are accustomed to see 
in civilised countries. There has not been 
that expenditure on farm buildings, or 
those outlays which the landed gentry in 
England and in Scotland are accustomed 
to make in compliance with their arrange- 
ments with their tenants. There has not 
been that regular payment for labour by 
the farmers to the labouring men, which 
ought to be the certain source of their sub- 
sistence. On the contrary, in the relations 
of various classes in Ireland everything has 
been disorder and disorganisation. Hence 
we heard of those dreadful crimes which 
were connected with the occupation of 
land. Hence we heard of those divisions 
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of different classes of society which it 
seemed beyond the powers of any legisla- 


tion to remedy. That which is not for us 
to dispose of can be disposed of by a higher 
Power; and I do believe that we are now 
approaching a period when Ireland may be 
constituted in a different manner—when 
she may look to a better state of society— 
when her higher classes, her farmers, and 
her labouring poor, may act in harmony 
together for the improvement of a fertile 
country and the happiness and prosperity 
of a noble and generous people. The 
_ Lord concluded by moving that it 
e— 


“1, Resolved—That it is expedient to make 
further provisions for the repayment of Advances 
which have been made or authorised to be made 
for the relief of distress and other purposes, to 
Poor Law Unions, Electoral Divisions, Baronies, 
and other districts in Ireland. 

“2. Resolved—That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, be authorised to direct 
the issue, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
said United Kingdom, of any sum not exceeding 
300,0000., to be advanced to certain distressed 
Poor Law Unions and Electoral Divisions in Ire- 
land, on such terms and conditions as may be 
directed by any Act of the present Session of Par- 
liament,” 


On the Question that the Chairman re- 
port the Resolutions to the House, 

Mr. FRENCH complained of the un- 
founded censure endeavoured to be cast by 

VOL, CVIII, [rrp seria. ] 
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the noble Lord on the landowners and land- 
holders of Ireland ; and maintained that in 
the last half-century Ireland had made 
greater progress than had ever been done in 
the same period of time by wealthy and pros- 
perous England. He told the noble Lord 
to look to the unfair treatment Ireland had 
ever received from this country—her manu- 
factures prohibited, and her agriculture dis- 
couraged—and he would then find the root 
of those social evils of which he com- 
plained. It was worthy of remark that the 
noble Lord had not thought it advisable to 
lay before the House any information as to 
the working of the poor-law in Ireland for 
the last twelve months, previous to making 
the statement they had just heard, although 
he (Mr. French) was in a position to state 
that the accounts were made up to the Ist 
of January, 1850, printed, and in the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Why was 
this information withheld? Were there in 
it facts which would militate against the 
impression sought to be made on the 
House? Even in papers furnished to the 
other House of Parliament the night be- 
fore, the accounts were not carried further 
than June. The present position of Ire- 
land was described as ‘‘a favourable 
change.’’ If abandoned mansions, levelled 
cabins, bankrupt shopkeepers, ruined land- 
lords, and starving people, were indications 
of prosperity, there might be some founda- 
tion for the statement of the noble Lord, 
A change had indeed taken place, and a 
fearful one, amongst the people — from 
plenty to scarcity; from great natural af- 
fection to intense selfishness; from charity 
to inhumanity: let the five hundred ver- 
dicts of deaths by starvation in the last 
year test how favourable has been the 
change boasted of. It was true, as stated 
by the noble Lord, that the desire to hold 
land was not, amongst the peasantry, as 
great as it had been three years ago. 
Why? Because it was not possible to 
work it at a profit, owing to the enactment 
of a law unsuited to the country, passed in 
defiance of her representatives, and con- 
tinued in opposition to the declared opin- 
ions of every class of her people—a law 
which has not even answered the selfish 
objects of those who voted for it in this 
country, which has to be supported by 
50,000 bayonets at an expense to the united 
empire of at least two millions annually. 
Why did not the financial reformers look 
to this? When Lord Anglesey was Lord 
Lieutenant, 13,000 men were sufficient to 
maintain the tranquillity of Ireland. The 
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noble Lord stated that in the last four 
months there had been a diminution of ex- 
penditure, compared with the correspond- 
ing months of the former year, of 188,0001. 
That saving had been effected since the 
dismissal of the paid officers of the Crown, 
the vice-guardians, and the merit of it was 
attributable to the exertions of the elected 
guardians. Why did not the noble Lord 
tell them what the expenditure of the en- 
tire year had been? When the vice-guar- 
dians were in power, it was upwards of 
two millions, though the number relieved 
were fewer, and the price of food much 
lower, than in the preceding year: two 
millions of money were levied on a rental 
not exceeding nine millions a year, in ad- 
dition to a million and a half for grand 
jury cess and labour rate. There was not 
in Europe so heavily taxed a country as 
unfortunate Ireland. In the constitution 
of the Poor Law Board there was an im- 
provement. Mr. Power had brought to it 
courtesy in communication; and he heard, 
with pleasure, that, from the experience of 
the last four months, there was every rea- 
son to hope he would add to it economy 
and efficiency. The noble Lord had given 


some explanation of the cause of delay in 


earrying out the recommendations of the 
Boundary Commissioners, though seareely 
sufficient in regard to those eight new 
unions, and nine altered, which the Bound- 
ary Commissioners had recommended, and 
the poor-law authorities had sanctioned. 
Ile had before borne his testimony to the 
very able manner in which Captain Lar- 
com, Captain Broughton, and Mr. Craw- 
ford were discharging their duties; and he 
trusted no further time would be lost in 
carrying those alterations into effect, by 
which the electoral divisions would be re- 
duced to manageable limits. He would 
now come to the proposal of the noble 
Lord, which, he regretted to say, he con- 
sidered neither liberal nor just. The noble 
Lord proposed an advance of 300,0007., 
the greater part of which was to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the debts, reck- 
lessly and wastefully incurred by his own 
officers. He threw on the Irish unions 
the payment of these official debts, and 
told them to be thankful that he extended 
the period of repayment over forty years. 
The noble Lord stated that 1,200,0007. 
had been advanced at the demand of the 
several counties for the building of work- 
houses in Ireland. He (Mr. French) main- 
tained that neither the counties nor the 
unions ever asked for it, that it was forced 
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on them, and applied by Mr. Nicholls in 
such a way that the workhouses when 
built were found nearly worthless, and a 
further sum was necessary to make them 
available for the purposes for which they 
were designed. Even of the original sum, 
Mr. Penethorn, the Government Commis- 
sioner, recommended a considerable dedue- 
tion to be made on the ground of no value 
given. It must be borne in mind that 
this law was passed, on the solemn assur. 
anee of the noble Lord that 300,0001. a 
year would be the utmost required for the 
annual support of the poor, and one million 
to repay the sum expended on the work- 
houses. On payment of this amount by 
Ireland, in justice, no farther claim ought 
to be made. That sum has been already 
paid. The law was about eleven years in 
operation. Seven millions had been col- 
lected. 3,530,0007., according to the es- 
timate of Mr. Nicholls, and the assurance 
of the Government, was more than suffi- 
cient for the support of the poor during 
that time, and there remained a sum 
of 3,700,0007. to set off against the 
1,200,0000. for building the houses. Faith, 
however, was not to be kept with them; 
and, in defiance of justice, this sum was 
to be levied over again in the next forty 
years. As to the 2,500,0001. expended in 
the destruction of the thoroughfares of the 
country, repayment was also to be en- 
forced. 4,483,0007. was to be paid by 
Ireland, with interest at a higher rate of 
1 per cent than Government paid, by 
which they would, for the next forty years, 
derive a profit of 17,0002. a year from that 
wasted and impoverished country. The 
only portion of the speech of the noble 
Lord he heard with satisfaction was, the 
necessity of returning to the principles of 
the Act of 1838, and insisting in every 
case on the workhouse test. This the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth had truly stated must at once be 
done, if Ireland was not to be made an in- 
discriminate mass of pauperism; and the 
sooner the noble Lord attended to that ad- 
vice the better. The hon. Member con- 
eluded by again expressing his surprise 
that one so well versed in the history of 
other nations as the noble Lord, should 
show himself so ignorant of the social evils 
of Ireland, and so ineapable of grappling 
with them. 

Mr. MONSELL cordially thanked Her 
Majesty’s Government for the measure 
which they had introduced, for without 
some such enactment it would be imposs! 
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ble to get purchasers for land, or tenants!on the part of the House, he could not 


for farms. He differed from his hon. Friend | 
the Member for Roscommon in considering | 
the proposition was not liberal. But there | 


was one point of considerable importance 


with regard to the prevention of a recur- | 
rence of the present state of things, to, 
which the noble Lord alluded, and which | 
| When the Bill founded on these resolutions 


he would take the liberty of impressing on 
the attention of the Government and the 
House—namely, the absolute necessity of 
inserting in the Act of Parliament to be 
framed, clauses prohibiting any board of 
guardians from making any contracts for 
provisions accompanied by penalties. He 
knew there was always a difficulty in get- 
ting the House to listen to a statement of 
an individual union, but he would beg to 
state the case of the union of Neweastle, 
in the county of Limerick, which he was 
sure would astonish every English Mem- 
ber. In May last that union was under 
the control of vice-guardians. On the 14th 
of May, the officers of the commission be- 
ing present, they entered into a contract 
by which, when the new board came into 
office on the Ist of November, they found 
the union was involved in a debt of 8,1501., 
and the union were to be called upon to 


pay this at 2,000/. a year. The Poor Law 
Commissioners, on being appealed to, said, 
that in affairs of contracts they could exer- 


cise no control. He thought it essential, 
in order to prevent a recurrence of the 
evil, that clauses should be inserted pro- 
hibiting any boards, under any circum- 
stances, from entering upon any contracts 
carrying with them penalties. 

The Kart of ARUNDEL and SURREY 
would venture to express a hope that the 
reduction of the number of the poor re- 
ceiving outdoor relief, had not been effected 
in such a manner as he had been informed 
it had been in the union of Kilrush. He 
was credibly informed that numbers of the 
wretched people had come a great dis- 
tance, some eighteen or twenty miles, to 
have their cases investigated at the work- 
house, and were obliged to return without 
having them investigated. If the Govern- 


ment found, upon inquiry, that the guar- | 
‘while in England it was 2s. a week, and 
‘even that paltry amount of help had, he 


dians in that district did not do their duty, 
they should establish vice-guardians to 
afford some chance to the remnant of the 
people of escaping from perishing. 


the Irish poor as any’ man; but when he 
saw increasing distress in this country, 


arising from want of due consideration on 


the part of Ministers, and want of purpose 


| fused. 
Cotoxen SIBTHORP felt as much for 


give his assent to resolutions such as those 
the noble Lord had submitted. They had 
all heard of the distress amongst our agri- 
cultural population, but not even an ex- 
pression of sympathy could be afforded for 
them, while large advances of money were 
made to relieve the poverty of Ireland. 


came before the House, he hoped he should 
be supported in opposing it. He objected 
to the proposition altogether. What se- 
curity was there that the money would 
ever be repaid? Forty years! why, they 
would be all at peace and quiet before 
that. 

Mr. P. SCROPE looked upon the 
measure as a great indulgence to those 
unions which were indebted in large sums 
of money and were unable to pay. But the 
people of England had some interest in the 
matter, and if the time for the repayment 
of these loans, which amounted to nearly 
5,000,0001., were extended over forty in- 
stead of twenty years, they had a right to 
know that the poor-law should for the 
future be as fairly carried out in Ireland as 
it was in England. At present there were 
very great complaints of the burden of the 
poor-rates in Ireland; but the noble Lord 
had told the House that during the last 
year of distress the number of paupers 
amounted in that country only to 1 in 27 
of the population, while in England and 
Wales it was 1 in 15, therefore in propor- 
tion to the population the pressure was 
greater in England than in Ireland. He 
much feared that the late reduction in the 
number of persons relieved, and in the 
amount of poor-rate levied, referred to by 
the noble Lord, arose from a denial of relief, 
rather than from any actual diminution in 
the amount of pauperism. This was a 
matter in which the people of England 
were deeply interested, for if the Irish des- 
titute poor were refused relief at home, they 
must come over here and help to take the 
bread out of the mouths of our own people, 
or commit crime and be transported at the 
public charge. In Ireland the charge for 
relief was about $d. a day for each pauper, 


believed, been in many cases altogether re- 
The Government accounts only 
came down to April last; but from infor- 
mation he had received to a recent period, 
he understood that in many unions great 
reductions had been made in the expendi- 
ture for relief by means which appeared to 
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him unwarrantable. In some unions, as 
Kilrush, Westport, Innistimon, and Searriff, 
he was informed 10,000 or 12,000 persons 
had been struck off the relief list, and per- 
sons who had been refused relief out of doors, 
on applying to be received into the work- 
house, had been denied and sent home a 
distance in some cases of eighteen or 
twenty miles, without food or assistance of 
any kind. In Kilrush, outdoor relief had 
been stopped, and the food from within the 
workhouse was not according to the dietary 
sanctioned by the Commissioners, but con- 
sisted principally of turnips, the conse- 
quence of which was that dysentery had 
set in, and the deaths had increased in the 
six weeks ending February 2nd, from 15 
to 140. He had received accounts from 
other unions as to the insufficiency of the 
diet, and the filth and demoralisation 
which the paupers in the workhouses were 
subject to. If the noble Lord meant to 
limit the relief to the workhouses, let him 
take care that the workhouses were pro- 
perly conducted. But to limit the relief to 
the workhouses, was not treating England 
fairly. In England the proportion receiving 
outdoor-relief was six-sevenths of the 


whole; and why should the law be carried 


out differently in Ireland ? He was not now 
speaking of the ablebodied poor, but the 
sick and the impotent, and he saw no rea- 
son why they should not be relieved out of 
the House in Ireland as well as in this 
country. He had no objection to offer to 
the financial part of the scheme, but he 
entreated the noble Lord to see that the 
poor-law was carried out in Ireland in the 
same spirit of fairness, justice, humanity, 
and righteousness befitting a Christian 
people as in England. 

Mr. CLEMENTS thought every Mem- 
ber connected with Ireland ought to feel 
grateful to the noble Lord and his Govern- 
ment for the proposition of setting the 
unions on their legs again, and relieving 
them from the fear of the sheriff’s officers. 
One of the great difficulties incurred in the 
western unions arose from the enormous 
extent of business imposed on the board of | 
guardians by reason of the great size of | 
the unions. One union comprised 178,000 
acres. How was it possible that any board 
of guardians could satisfactorily administer 
the affairs of so extensive a union? It} 
was four times the size of an ordinary | 
union in England, and twice the average | 
size of Irish unions. The boundary com- | 
missioners recommended the formation of 
fifty new unions, The noble Lord said 
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he was not prepared to carry out that re. 
commendation to its full extent, and that 
there were not means at present for form. 
ing more than eight or ten. He (Mr. Cle. 
ments) hoped the noble Lord would recon- 
sider the subject, and make some arrange. 
ments for forming new unions and giving 
increased accommodation to the poor. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON did not rise to 
oppose the proposal of the noble Lord, but 
to express his regret that it had not been 
carried further. It was well known that 
there were large tracts of land in the 
south and west of Ireland, lying in a state 
of non-cultivation owing to arrears of rates, 
The consequence of no rates being collect- 
ed on these lands was, to augment the 
rates on the others. Now he thought that 
if these arrears of rates were placed on the 
same footing as the arrears of insolvent 
unions, and loans were made, to be repaid 
in the same manner as by such unions, the 
effect would be that large portions of land 
now lying waste would be put into cultiva- 
tion, and a considerable amount of labour 
employed on them. 

Sm H. WILLOUGHBY said, he wished 
to guard himself against being pledged to 
the principle of the measure to be intro- 
duced, because he had assented to the re- 
solutions. He apprehended that there was 
a debt of 4,783,000/. Did the noble Lord 
mean to convert the sum of 300,0001., 
which was included in the large amount 
out of the Consolidated Fund, into Conso- 
lidated Annuities? He did not know whe- 
ther that principle was to apply to the 
300,000. It was not indeed without some 
misgivings that he gave his assent to the 
resolution, because the House would recol- 
lect that this 4,783,0007. was borrowed 
money of the united kingdom; it was made 
a loan of nearly eight or nine millions, of 
which this four millions constituted a part. 
He objected to lending out this money for 
so long a period as forty years. 

Mr. GRATTAN said, he was of opinion 
that Ireland had been born for a better 
state of things than that of being beggar, 
and that Providence never intended she 
should be the recipient of alms. She had 
got a fine climate, an excellent soil, 4 
hardy people, the finest harbours in the 
world, and honesty in dealing, and morality 
at bottom. And, yet, with all these bene- 
fits and blessings conferred upon her, she 
was now at the door of England begging 
for bread. He despised the situation. An 
able writer had said, ‘The first founda- 
tion of friendship is not the power of con- 
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which they are received and may be re- 
turned.”” He thanked the noble Lord for 
having given benefits, but the means of re- 
turning them to English gentlemen he was 
at some loss to discover. He should not 
act the part of a dishonest man by saying 
otherwise; but if he believed he could re- 
pay the hon. and gallant Colonel who had 
already spoken, then, indeed, he would 
have the honesty to say that that hon. 
Gentleman or his heirs might expect to be 


paid. The question was, whether England | 


was to go on eternally giving to Ireland ? 
What did the noble Lord propose? If he 
(Mr. Grattan) were an English gentleman, 
he certainly would not trust the noble Lord 
upon Irish subjects, because he had given 
expression to sanguine hopes of the Irish 
people becomin 


happy. 


r 
5 


against his fine statements. 


mit to the continuance of such a state of 
things. The fact was, Ireland did not 


want English money—she did not require 
British gold, provided the landlords and 


tenants of the country did their duty. 
There was a great mistake in the noble 
Lord supposing that he was granting 
money from the English Treasury to Irish- 
men exclusively, because there was a large 
number of English proprietors of land in 
the sister country, including marquesses 
and others of note. The truth was, that 
England had now been in possession of 
Ireland for 490 years, and she had ruined 
it. Let her, then, take back her money, 
for money was, at the best, a dirty thing, 
and seldom did any good; besides, there 
were means of getting through life without 
having your hand always in your breeches 
pocket. The noble Lord had said, “I 
will give the Irish 300,0001., and do you, 
English Members, be quiet; and do you, 
Irish boys, hold your tongues, and the 
thing will pass.”” It would not pass. He 
(Mr. Grattan) warned them that Ireland 
would be the means of unfortunately pull- 
ing England down, unless they took timely 
care. How could they bear the constant 
drain of the sister country? The people 
were fast leaving that country. During 
the last year alone 200,000 persons had 
emigrated from her shores. There was no 
plan now proposed to check existing evils 
but a loan of money, but money would not 
bring back the gentry. The gentry were 


{ Fes. 
ferring benefits, but the equality with | 


great, prosperous, and | 
But these were mere words. The | 
facts were against the noble Lord, and. 
Her people | 
were flying away, and her gentry were re- | 
duced; and he, for one, would never sub- | 
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flying away; the land was deserted; there 
was no society to be had; the castle was 
the only place were there was any society; 
all the rest of the people were paupers; 
and the country would soon be a sheep- 
walk, and there would be nobody left in it 
but a parcel of poor freize-coated men. 
If the Lord Lieutenant was removed, the 
Jast remnant of respectability would have 
departed from the land. The Protestants 
were fast leaving. It was difficult for him 
(Mr. Grattan) to induce his Protestants to 
remain, If it were intended to depeople 
‘the country, he hoped England would not 
take away the morals of the men and the 
_virtues of the women of Ireland. He saw 
nothing but a continuance of peplexity and 
distress. Ireland was still, as she had 
‘ever been, the great difficulty in the way 
of English statesmen. He did not see how 
they were to get rid of it. He thought 
they might have got out of it by never 
getting into it. It had been sometimes 
asked why the Irish Members were so fond 
of protection. The answer was, because 
the Irish had nothing to protect. That 
was the reason they were all protectionists 
now. Protect, indeed! Had they acted, 
as Sheridan would have had them act, they 
might have had something to protect, for 
his words were, they ought to have waded 
knee deep in blood. But as for the dirty 
shilling that was now offered, or the barrel 
of wheat, or oats, he would never take 
it. The free-traders might rest assured 
‘that he would never go for the pound 
|of tea or sugar now going to be doled 
‘out. Had the Irish held their position, 
as Wellington did at Torres Vedras, they 
would have had much to protect. He 
‘might himself be a simple man, but he 
| believed in his soul that England would 
never again get so good an arrangement 
as was made in Ireland in 1782; and she 
knew it. He was doubtful whether he 
ought upon this point to speak in terms of 
debasement or indignation; but he had 
made up his mind to tell the truth, and the 
truth was, that Ireland had been given up 
to England in the year 1800 in a whole- 
some state. The Catholics were not then 
corrupted, neither were the Protestants 
disloyal. There was a bad set of men in 
Belfast certainly, but the spirit of Ireland 
at that period was not anti-English, and 
might have continued so, were it not for 
the shameful atrocities then committed of 
flogging the people. Her exports and im- 
ports had been increasing, and her gentry 
were prosperous. See her situation now. 
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Were they willing to keep the country in 
a state of beggary and starvation, and at 
the same time to hold an army there of 
50,000 men? England wanted men like 
Chatham, Burke, and Fox at present, and 
such men there were if the English intel- 
lect had not dwarfed of late years; she 
wanted those who would bind Ireland to 
her with an adamantine chain, and give 
the sister country liberty, and life, and 
action. It was full time that something 
should be done to rescue Ireland if possible 
from the wretched condition to which she 
had been reduced. Her power, prosperity, 
and happiness were gone. There was no 
sign or symptom of them now remaining. 
De non apparentibus et non existentibus 
eadem est ratio. Let the House bear in 
mind that the exact amount of the revenue 
of Ireland was 398,000l., while the reve- 
nue of the absentees came to 4,000,0001. 
He thought the Irish Members had not 
been of the least use last Session-——that 
they could do no good this Session—and 
that the best thing that could be done with 
them would be to get them to sign a docu- 
ment that they would remain attached to 
England, and work for their country. Much 
had been said from time to time respect- 
ing bad landlords in Ireland; but,‘ in his 
opinion, the bad landlords were those who 
deserted their duty, and who, when a shot 
was fired from behind a hedge, ran away, 
and left the other Irish proprietors to take 
their chance. Ile had found that to be 
the case. The English Minister ought to 
open his eyes, and see what was passing 
around him. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
Why did he not read the debates in the 
French Legislative Chamber, and pay at- 
tention to the contemptuous observation 
made by the French orator a few days 
since, who exclaimed, ‘* Grdce a Dicu, la 
France west pas encore abimée dans la 
misére comme l’ Irlande.”’ What a disgrace 
to England it was that a country which 
had been for so many years under her ex- 
clusive management should be in a state of 
prostration which made her a by-word and 
aterm of reproach to the nations of the 
earth. Then again, supposing Ireland to 
be depopulated, how would England be 
able to recruit her regiments? Would she 
go to Manchester for men? No. There 
would, however, be no use in her going to 
Ireland, for the only parties who were now 
living in that country were the policeman, 
the soldier, the person who received money 
from Government, and the gaoler. This 
was not the state of things which existed 
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when Chatham spoke, and Pitt planned, 
and Fox charmed, and Sheridan prophe- 
sied. Let England, then, fall back on Ire. 
land, and stand by her. Yet there never 
was a time when Ireland was in danger 
that she had not been abandoned. She 
had been abandoned in the time of Charles, 
and again in 1776, 1781, and 1782. The 
policy now was to give her 300,000 half 
pence. Such a policy would break her 
down, dispel her hopes, destroy her happi- 
ness, her political happiness, and her finan- 
cial happiness, if there was any happiness 
in that. Disease, famine, and death were 
still rife in the country. The sum of 
200,0007. had been expended last year on 
cases of sickness and death. Where was 
thisto end? He called upon the House to 
stand by Ireland, and, if they were to sell 
up men, to sell up those who had been the 
cause of the ruin. Te believed that Eng- 
land could not stand the shocks she might 
receive from other countries if she had Ire- 
land like a log around her neck; and there- 
fore it was high time to remove the log, 
and to legislate in a spirit of justice towards 
the country. There were no such things 
as comfort and happiness in Ireland now. 
No man could return to his home with 
other feelings than those of sorrow and 
auguish, for everything that met his gaze 
filled him with dismay, and tended to sad- 
den and dishearten him. THe did not ob- 


ject to the Motion which the noble Lord 


had introduced; but he would be delighted 
to see some measure of a comprehensive 
and truly statesmanlike character brought 
in for the permanent advantage of Ireland. 

Viscount BERNARD thought it would 
be a great advantage if the number of in- 
stalments were increased, so as to lighten 
the pressure upon the unions generally. 
IIe thanked the noble Lord for the mea- 
sure of relief which he proposed to give to 
the people of Ireland. The noble Lord 
had that evening given them a great boon, 
and he had enhanced its value by the pe 
riod at which he had brought it forward. 
He (Lord Bernard) had for a considerable 
time been the chairman of a board of guar- 
dians. He knew the working of the poor- 
law; and he had no hesitation in saying 
that, so long as a union was in debt, it 
could not advantageously manage the er 
penses of its poor. With respect to the 
gentlemen of Ireland generally, he was 
happy to say that they began to see the 
necessity of attending more closely to busi- 
ness than heretofore. He wished to add, 
that he hoped the present would prove 
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a great encouragement to the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to make one or 
two observations before the debate on this 
subject was disposed of. He thought the 
speech made by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government to some extent satisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as it showed, what he (Mr. 
Bright) believed to be the fact, that in 
some parts of Ireland there was some 
improvement visible from the disastrous 
condition of the last three or four years. 
He could comprehend the kind of claim 
which hon. Members thought they had for 
the 300,000/., to pay off the debts con- 
tracted by certain of the most distressed 
unions, for he had received letters from 
those unions, from which it appeared that 
the very furniture belonging to the union- 
houses had been put up for sale by the 
ereditors, and the guardians had been put 
to the utmost extremity as to how they 
were to keep the people alive from one day 
toanother. But there appeared to be this 
point of weakness in the noble Lord’s ease. 
He (Mr. Bright) did not think the noble 
Lord had sufficiently explained to the House 
why there happened to be a considerable 
arrear of rates in many of the most dis- 
tressed unions. The House could easily 
understand how it would be difficult, under 
the circumstances, to collect from many of 
the ratepayers; but when he was in Ire- 
land, some three or four months ago, he 
took the trouble to make certain inquiries, 
in two of the unions at least, and he found 
that in those unions the greater proportion 
of the money which was in arrear of the 
rate owing to the guardians, was owing, 
not by the occupiers, but by the owners, of 
land in those unions. Now he was per- 
suaded that there was not always a strict 
impartiality shown by the authorities in 
these unions, in the collection of the rates. 
It might be, to some extent, the fault of 
the law if this was the case; but he was 
quite sure from what he had heard, that if 
occupiers had any property whatever, that 
property was distrained for the payment of 
the rate in a multiplicity of cases, while the 
owners of the soil were allowed to go free 
on account of the exceeding difficulty under 
the present state of the law, which the 
guardians met with in enforcing payment 
from them. If the House would permit, he 
would read one or two notes that he made 
while he was in Ireland, and he thought 
when Government proposed that advances 
should be made from the public taxes, they 
were bound to show that everything had 
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been done which could be done for the pur- 
pose of collecting the rate. He would not 
mention the unions, because it would direct 
the attention of the House to individuals 
whom he did not wish to expose; but if 
any hon. Gentleman wished to know, he 
would give him all the particulars in pri- 
vate. He learned that in one union more 
than half the magistrates were defaulters 
in respect of the poor-rate. Now, he took 
it for granted that the magistrates were 
themselves owners of land. Then he found 
that both the Members for the county were 
defaulters in the payment of their poor- 
rate. He was told, on what he believed 
to be good authority, that one Member of 
the county had made over to one of his re- 
latives, he believed to his mother, the chat- 
tels which were in his house, so that the 
poor-law guardians could not take them for 
the rates. He found that another gentle- 
man, a magistrate, who had a large house 
and a park, had no chattel property, for 
it had recently been sold by auction and 
bought in by one of his brothers. He 
found that another gentleman—a magis- 
trate, and a leading man in the union— 
had transferred his stock to his son, and 
that his sheep had his son’s brand on them; 
that they summoned him for the poor-rate, 
and that the magistrates dismissed the 
case, and that a representation had been 
made to the Castle, but no notice had been 
taken of it. He found that another gen- 
tleman—a magistrate—sat on the bench 
in his own ease, and that the case was dis- 
missed, as might have been expected, and 
that this was also represented to the Castle; 
and that one gentleman travelled a great 
many miles to attend the sessions, at which 
he was not accustomed to attend, and sat 
on the bench and helped his friend there 
to baffle the poor-law, and that that friend 
came back and helped him, and that the 
guardians find it almost impossible to col- 
lect the rates. On looking over the list of 
arrears in this union, he found this obser- 
vation :— 

“William Burke, occupier of nineteen English 
acres. This man is wretchedly poor, but his land 
is well tilled, he and his family have been in the 
fever, and I am sure he will pay.” 

He learned from the most undoubted au- 
thority, that wherever there was property 
belonging to the occupier, that property 
was invariably seized for the rate when pay- 
ment was not made; but where the rates 
were due from the owner of the land, the 
difficulty of the law was almost insur- 
mountable. First of all, the case went 
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before the magistrates, and if an order was | noble Lord would give the poor-law autho. 
obtained, very well. Then an application rities some extraordinary power of seizing 
was made to a superior court, and, if suc-|a certain number of acres of land, and 
cessful there, of which there was great | having them sold for the arrears of rates, 
doubt, the debt became a judgment on the he would bring these landlords to a sense 
land. In the Clifden, the Ballinrobe and the | of their duty more speedily than by any 


Castlebar unions, he believed the greatest 
portion of the arrears was due from the 
owners of the land, and not from the occu- 
piers. If that were the case, the noble 
Lord ought to have taken into considera- 
tion that these cases had been referred to 
the authorities at the Castle in Dublin; 
and he now found, from the best authority, 
that after these defaulters among the ma- 
gistracy had been reported to the Castle, 
there had been no adequate notice taken 
of those complaints. Now, he was not 
there to raise an objection to the advance 
of the 300,0001. They might see it 
again, or they might not. If it were the 
last of these grants, they would be exceed- 
ingly glad. The noble Lord called it an 
‘‘advance,”” though perhaps it looked 
more like a gift. But he did object to a 
system under which the poor-law authori- 
ties were not armed with sufficient powers 
to obtain the rate from the men who owned 
the land, who had in many places extermi- 
nated the people, and who, after all the ex- 
perience they had had, refused to let their 
lands to parties who would be willing to take 
them on reasonable terms as to tenure. He 
knew very well there had been no man, 
who, within the last six months, had en- 
deavoured to acquaint himself with the 
condition of Ireland, who did not know 
that offers had been made over and over 
again in different parts of the country, 
which had been refused because the owners 
of land wished to maintain a system of te- 
nure which had existed for many years, and 
which every sensible man would wish to see 
done away with. In the union of Chifden, 
the poor-rates had been respectively Is., 3s., 
and 3s. in the pound, making 7s. in the 
pound for the three years. This year they 
proposed to levy a rate of 5s. in the pound. 
When he was in Ireland, he spoke to a 
gentleman living in the Clifden union, and 
he asked him how much he was liable to 
pay. He said, ‘* My rent is 80I. a year. 
I am assessed at 60l.; my landlord will 
pay half of it. I shall pay 7/. 10s.” 
They said that the poor-rate has distressed 
the country; but a manufacturing estab- 
lishment with which that gentleman was 
connected in England, paid upwards of 
3001. per annum for poor-rates, and there 
was no relief extended to him. If the 





other course, and he would put them on 
par with those whose chattel property was 
seized, while the owners of land went un. 
seathed. It was alleged that some of these 
men who did not pay their rates had their 
watchers and keepers guarding their do- 
mains, in order that the collector and the 
sheriff’s officer might not go near them, 
and probably many of them were going to 
an expense, in thus baffling the poor-law, 
which might pay the rate that was de- 
manded of them. He did not think the 
noble Lord was doing right in taking from 
the taxes of this country to make up for 
the arrears of such men; but he thought 
that he ought to give to the poor law au- 
thorities power to seize the land. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT could not con- 
gratulate the hon. Member for Manchester 
on the result of his recent visit to Ireland; 
or quote, in reference to him, the language 
of the poet— 


“ Returning from a finished tour, 
Full ten times wiser than before.” 


For in the hon. Gentleman’s recent speech 
in another place, when a great deal was 
expected from him, he did nothing more 
than rake together a heap of propositions 
and remedies that had been thought of 
and written about during the last twenty 


years. But he gathered, from watching 
the hon. Gentleman’s proceedings in the 
Committee upstairs, last year, that he 
went over to Ireland, prejudging the reme- 
dies that he would find necessary for her 
evils ; and therefore he was not surprised 
if such tourists as the hon. Gentleman 
saw nothing during their progress but 4 
confirmation of their preconceived notions. 
But when the hon. Gentleman, as he had 
done that night, attacked Irish landlords, 
and attacked them anonymously on autho- 
rity which he durst not produce in that 
House, and attacked the Government also 
for sanctioning the conduct of these gen- 
tlemen—conduct that was most reprehen- 
sible—he (Mr. Herbert) must confess that 
it was with no little astonishment he found 
that one of the charges of the hon.’ Gen- 
tleman, the champion of free-trade prin- 
ciples, simply amounted to this—that cer- 
tain Irish landlords refused to let their 
land at what the hon. Gentleman consid- 
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ered its fair value. He understood that 
free-trade meant buying in the cheapest 
and selling in the dearest market ; 
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administration of the poor-law in Ireland. 
No one wanted to get rid of the poor-law 


and if | itself, but the system of administering it 


so he thought the hon. Member for Man- was unsuited to the wants of the country. 
chester would have been the last man to | He had stated on a former occasion that 
make it an, accusation against an Irish | the expenditure in 1849, under the Irish 
landlord, that he refused a rent which the | Poor Law, was greater than in any pre- 


hon. Gentleman thought fair. 


! 


Mr. BRIGHT said that they would | 
not pay their rates, and therefore the | 


poliey they pursued was a very foolish one, 


tion of that House. 

Mr. HERBERT : What would the hon. 
Gentleman say if he (Mr. Herbert) were 
to take him to task for refusing a price for 
a bale of cotton or a foreign order which 
he thought below its real value? Now he 
(Mr. Herbert) would not seek to palliate 
or excuse the conduct which the hon. Mem- 
ber had ascribed to certain Irish landlords, 
among whom were several Members of 
that House ; but he called upon him to 
give up the names of the authorities upon 
whom he had accused them. If the hon. 
Gentleman would not do that, he (Mr. 
Herbert) said that to stigmatise them in 
the manner he had done was a calumny, 
and the most cowardly of all calumnies, 
because it was anonymous. 

Coronen DUNNE, as chairman of a 
board of guardians, had never seen any 
instance of partiality in the collection of 
the rate to one class more than another. 
There were disputes about the payment of 
rates with parties who refused to pay, and 
who were known by the term of ‘ imme- 
diate lessors ;’” and he thought that if 
these parties could avoid paying the rates 
they were perfectly right in so doing. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland what were the 
arrears of poor-rates in Ireland; whether 
the amount was not extremely trifling, and 
whether, in fact, the poor-rates in Ireland 
were not, on the whole, better collected in 
Ireland than in England? The fact was, 
the poor-rates were collected with great 
severity in Ireland, and the arrears were 
trifling, whether due from owners or occu- 
piers. He felt grateful to the noble Lord 
for the propositions which he had made 
that night, which he thought would be 
excessively beneficial to Ireland. The 
debts incurred in Ireland by the unions 
had chiefly arisen from the poor-law and 
its administration, which was needlessly 
expensive. If the House wished to get 
tid of these debts, they must go to the 
toot of the evil, and get rid of the present 


vious year. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government corrected him, and he 
(Colonel Dunne) thought he was wrong ; 


| but the House would find that the expendi- 
and did not entitle them to the considera- | 


ture of 1849 would be greater than in 


| 1848, 1847, or any previous year, and 
‘that it had extended beyond 2,000,0001. 





Since the last returns were made up, he 
admitted there had been a great reduction, 
and this he attributed in a great degree to 
a return from the system of paid guar- 
dians to that of the old local guardians. 
The noble Lord ascribed the diminution of 
pauperism to the importations of food, but 
during the last few months the importation 
of Indian corn had decreased, from the 
greater supply of potatoes. Emigration 
was another cause to which this diminution 
of pauperism might also be attributed. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE thought the 
hon. Member for Manchester had fallen 
into a not uncommon error, in considering 
the uncollected rate as arrears. The hon. 
Member saw it stated, perhaps, that there 
was a certain amount of uncollected rate 
in a certain union, but he was not to con- 
sider that as arrears, but as a rate in pro- 
cess of collection. The returns showed 
that the collection of the poor-rate in Ire- 
land was exeeedingly close, and the greater 
part of the uncollected rate would be found 
to be due by the immediate lessors, or, as 
the hon. Member called them, by the 
‘‘landlords”’ in Ireland. It was true that 
there was no power of levying the poor- 
rates upon the owners of the land by a 
distress; and if the owners and occupiers 
were to be, as the hon. Member recom- 
mended, both put upon the same footing, 
it could only be by taking away the power 
of distraint upon the occupier—a course 
which the hon. Member for Manchester 
would not recommend. The whole collec- 
tion of poor-rate in Ireland, since the es- 
tablishment of the poor-law in that coun- 
try, had amounted to more than7,000,0001. 
of money, and out of that sum the sum 
lodged in the treasurer’s hands, and placed 
to the credit of the unions, had amounted 
to no less than 96 per cent. That was 
really a most remarkable fact, and there 
was, perhaps, no rate in England that was 
collected in so close a way as that. The 
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whole sum of money that might be consi- 
sidered uncollected arrears of the last rate, 
only amounted to 207,0001. This collee- 
tion of 96 per cent out of 7,000,000/. was 
perfectly sufficient to show that no reason- 
able effort had been neglected to collect 
the rate, and that the collection of the 
rate had been close and successful. With 
regard to the complaints of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick, he was not surprised 
that the hon. Member and the board of 
guardians for the Newcastle union should 
express their surprise and dissatisfaction 
at the contracts to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had alluded; but he (Sir W. Somer- 
ville) denied that the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners were answerable for such a state 
of things. In the ease of the Listowel 
union, the opinion of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners was asked before entering into 
these contracts; but that was not the case 
in the Neweastle union, and he doubted 
whether the Poor Law Commissioners had 
a right to interfere when the contracts had 
once been made. He was glad to find that 
the proposition made to-night by the Go- 
vernment had been received with great 


favour on the part of hon. Gentlemen con- 
nected with Ireland, and by most of the 


hon. Members who had addressed the 
House. It seemed, indeed, as if we had 
arrived at a state of things when some 
hope was held out, and when there ap- 
peared a fair prospect, that we had seen 
the worst of the unfortunate crisis which 
Ireland had passed through. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Portarlington was 
correct in stating that, if you took the 
financial year of 1849, and compared it 
with that of 1848, the financial year of 
1849 was the most expensive ; but since 
that time there had been a considerable 
improvement in the state of things. The 
diminution in the expenditure, since Sep- 
tember, 1849, had been very marked and 
increasing, until it had amounted, in Janu- 
ary last, to a sum which exhibited a dimi- 
nution of 70,000/. as compared with the 
expenditure in January of the last year. 
This was very satisfactory. The noble 
Earl the Member for Arundel had ex- 
pressed his fears that the diminution of 
poor-law expenditure had been occasioned 
by the maladministration of the law, and 
had mentioned the case of the Kilrush 
union. Inquiry should be made into this 
charge, and, without pronouncing any 
opinion respecting the conduct of the 
parties who administered the poor-law in 
that union, he would say that if it were 
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true that a number of unfortunate persons 
had attended before the board of guardians 
of the Kilrush union, and had not had their 
cases investigated, the law had not been 
properly administered in that union. He 
confidently hoped that if the House should 
sanction this advance of money for the 
purpose of relieving the most distressed 
unions in Ireland from these debts which 
had crippled their energies, they weuld be 
doing more to help the people of Ireland 
than by any other means. He was not 
without hope that the time was not distant 
when these unions would be self-support- 
ing, and, when returning prosperity, and a 
better state of things in Ireland, would 
prevent the necessity for further assist. 
ance from that House for the unions in 
Ireland. 

Mr. MONSELL, in explanation, said, as 
tothe statement made by the right hon. 
Baronet, that the Commissioners were not 
responsible for the contracts, begged to 
call his attention to the fact that the poor- 
law inspector, Mr. Lynch, was present at 
the time, and that there was also a tempo- 
rary inspector there. If they were not 
aware of it, it was the fault of their own 
officers; and if they had been aware of it, 
and they could have prevented the contraet 
from being made, he could hardly doubt 
they would have done so. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he thought a full 
and satisfactory answer had been given to 
the hon. Member for Manchester, and he 
hoped that when the hon. Member next 
undertook to lecture the owners and oceu- 
piers of land in Ireiand, he would think of 
the full and crushing reply he had had 
upon this occasion. He trusted the hon, 
Gentleman would also come to the conelu- 
sion that a short tour of two or three 
months could not qualify any man, how- 
ever able he might be, to put himself in 
the position of a philosophical lecturer. If 
the hon. Gentleman bore in mind that the 
proprietors who refused the offers which 
| had been referred to were themselves bear- 
ing the loss, and also the accumulated pres- 
sure of the rates, he would find that it was 
contrary to the soundest principles of poli- 
tical economy to allow such a state of 
things to remain: and if he also bore m 
mind that these persons went to Ireland to 
get land at what they called a dead bar- 
gain, and that they wished the proprietors 
to part with their land for seven years 
value, he would cease to be surprised. The 
hon. Gentleman had blamed Government 
for not giving power to seize the lands of 
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such owners as were in arrear. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman took a very active part in 
the debates and in the Committee; but he 
seemed to have forgotten that the power 
which he spoke of existed, for where the 
arrears had been owing for a certain time, 
there was power to sell the land. He 
could not reconcile the hon. Gentleman’s 
consenting to this advance with his posi- 
tion as a leader of the financial reform 
movement, without his taking more strin- 
gent measures to make these landlords pay 
up. Representations, he said, had been 
made to the Castle authorities, and he 
called upon him to move for the production 
of these papers, that the House and the 
country might know who were these pro- 
prietors who had neglected their duty in 
the manner that he alleged, and that the 
whole body of the Irish proprietors might 
not be included in his condemnation. 

Sir H. W. BARRON was glad that the 
hon. Member for Manchester had made 
this charge against some of the landed pro- 
prietors, magistrates, and Members con- 
nected with Ireland, because it had elicited 
an answer from the right hon, Gentleman 
the Secretary for that country, showing 
that Ireland had paid at least her share of 
this tax, and even a larger proportion than 
England had ever done. He was glad that 
this malicious and unfounded charge had 
been brought forward, and had received 
such a retort. He unhesitatingly asserted 
that in that part of the country with which 
he was connected, no undue favour had 
been shown to the landlord, the magistrate, 
or any other person; and if the hon, Mem- 
ber had made proper inquiries, he would 
have received the same assurance with re- 
spect to a vast majority of the unions. He 
felt thankful for the vote which Govern- 
ment had proposed, and hoped that their fu- 
ture measures for Ireland would be brought 
forward in a similar spirit. There were 
several points of difference between the 
poor-law of Ireland and the poor-law of 
England which he would desire to see ad- 
justed. The expense of educating the 
children of the poor in England was paid 
out of the public funds, while in Ireland it 
was paid out of the poor-rates. In Eng- 
land half of the expense of medical relief 
to the poor was paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund; while in Ireland the whole ex- 
pense of medical relief was paid out of the 
local taxation. A return which he intend- 
ed to move for, would, he believed, show 
that in England assistance was given for 
the purpose of pauper emigration out of the 
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| colonial fund, while in Ireland the whole 
_ charge fell upon the poor-law unions. He be- 
| lieved that that return would prove that vast 
‘favouritism was shown to the richer coun- 
_try—England—and that three-fourths of 
the funds granted for emigration were ex- 
pended on England. He could not agree 
|with the noble Lord who had introduced 
| the subject when he stated that the po- 
| verty of Ireland was sensibly diminishing. 
'He could only say that in his union the 
| increase in paupers within the last four 
months had been 900 persons. When the 
present board of guardians came into office, 
there were 1,700 persons receiving indoor 
relief, and 200 outdoor relief. Since then 
outdoor relief had been abolished, and the 
number of indoor paupers had increased 
to 2,700 persons. He had received a letter 
from the vice-chairman of the board, and 
iit informed him that the increase of pau- 
pers was going on at the rate of 100 per 
week, and that orders had been given to 
hire additional house accommodation to 
prevent the relief being outdoor. He 
hoped the House would not be led away 
by official returns. Though in some parts 
of Ireland the amount of relief might 
have decreased, he felt certain that that 
must be attributed to the fact that out-of- 
door relief had been abolished in a great 
many unions. The poor in that part of 
Ireland in which he resided were in a most 
deplorable condition. Ablebodied men 
could be obtained who would be glad to 
work for the miserable wages of a shilling 
a week, with two meals of Indian corn per 
day. That was the actual rate of wages 
among the farmers all over the union in 
which he resided. The truth was that the 
agricultural interest was so depressed that 
no farmer, no landlord, could afford to 
give one half the employment that he 
could give some four or five years ago. 
The consequence was, that thousands were 
thrown out of employment throughout Ire- 
land, as agriculture was the only source of 
employment for the poor. It was all very 
well to boast of cheap provisions, and of 
that lessening the pressure on the rates; 
but of what value were cheap provisions to 
a man who could get no employment or 
wages? He might give the answer which 
a poor peasant gave to him before he left 
home. He met the man, and asked him, 
‘“T hope you have got good work now 
that food is cheap.”’ The man replied, 
“Oh, sir, food is cheap, but we have 
nothing to give for it. There, over the 
way, is an honest farmer who used to em- 
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ploy me and seven or eight others; he 
to-day employs one, and has not given me 
a day’s work for the last twelve months. 
I am consequently starving, and was go- 
ing up to your house to ask for some as- 
sistance.’’ He had heard fifty others in 
his neighbourhood hold similar language. 
However much free-trade measures might 
have benefited Manchester or Birming- 
ham, they had been the ruin of Ireland. 
The Irish were an agricultural people, and 
had no employment to fall back upon if 
agriculture were destroyed. Their fate 
must be either starvation or the work- 
house. If, as he had said and believed, 
their free-trade measures had ruined Ire- 
land, they must pay for it to save the 
people from starvation. They would have 
more grants of 300,000/. coming upon 
them, for this, he could assure them, would 
not be the last. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE, in explanation, 
said, that in mentioning the proportion of 
rates collected in Ireland, he had in some 
respects overstated the case, and in others 
understated it. He had said that 96 per 
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cent of the whole rates had been collected 
since the poor-law came into operation, 
thereby leaving the house to understand 


that four per cent had been lost. That 
was not so; for he ought to have deducted 
a portion of the rate now in course of 
collection. The real state of the case 
was this: Of the rates made previous to 
the last rate, there had been 94 per cent, 
collected and lodged; the remaining 6 per 


cent was not lost, but 4 per cent of it} 


had been carried as arrears into the last 
rate. Of the entire collection since the 
law had been in foree, only 2 per cent 
had been declared irreclaimable. There- 
fore, though he might have overstated the 
case one way, he had rather understated it 
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whole rate throughout Ireland was not 
very heavy, less probably than the average 
of rates in many parts of this country, 
That afforded no ground whatever for 
coming to this House for grants. Leaving 
that out of the question, he came to the 
particular unions. There were some in 
which he could not say how large the 
arrears were, but the largest portion of 
those arrears was due from the owners of 
land. He had named three unions, with 
respect to two of which he was certain, 
and he believed the case was the same in 
the third—Clifden, Ballinrobe, and Castle- 
bar. At any rate, he had truly described 
the powers which the present poor-law 
guardians had to enforce the collection of 
the rate; and the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland would be able to say whether that 
description did not correspond with the fact. 
If a landowner was in arrear, the guardians 
could apply to the magistrates for an order; 
having obtained this, they could apply to 
one of the superior courts, and get a decree 
or judgment. This became a judgment 
upon the land, to the extent of the amount 
of rates owing to the union; but the diff- 
culty of obtaining those arrears of poor- 
rate from the landed proprictors, owing to 
the existing state of the law, was so great 
that it was almost impossible that these 
arrears could be collected. He did not 
bring this as a charge against the owners 
of the land in many cases, for he believed 
many of them were in such a condition 
that they had no funds out of which they 
could pay; and if the law was such that 
the land itself could not be laid hold of to 
pay these arrears, it was quite possible 
that the proprietors or the guardians might 
not be to blame. But such was the fact 
which required the attention of the Go- 


in the other. That was the real state of | vernment before they came to the House, 
things, and it fully bore out the inference | and asked for further grants of money. 
he had drawn. | The hon. Member for Kerry had said that 

Mr. BRIGHT said. the Committee would | his (Mr. Bright's) statement was a calumny, 
see at once that the statement of the right | and, what was worse, a cowardly calumny. 
hon. Baronet had nothing whatever to do| He had not mentioned the names; but the 
with the statement he had made. Every-| hon. Member might see the whole if he 
body throughout Ireland knew, that to} would walk to that side of the House. 
speak of Ireland on the whole was an en-| The reason why he abstained from naming 
tirely different thing from speaking of the | the individuals was, he believed there were 
unions, about which he had given the | persons in that list to whom it could not 
House information. Taking the whole of be imputed as anything blameable that 
Ireland, the rate would be found to be! their rates were not paid, for such had 
low; and were he to argue, as some hon. | been the embarrassments of property 10 
Gentlemen had been arguing, he might past times, and such the state of the law, 
say that the Government had very small that they had no funds at their disposal. 
cause indeed to come to the House for an | But that there were such cases, he was 
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prepared to show. He had taken the par- 
ticulars from the books of the union; he 
had them from the highest poor-law autho- 
rities in the union; and he was as confi- 
dent as any one could be, on the best evi- 
dence, that what he had stated was cor- 
rect. He should not give the names of 
those gentlemen to the House. He was 
quite certain he was pursuing the right 
course in doing so. He was only pointing 
out a fact or a series of facts to the Go- 
yernment, in order that their attention 
might be drawn thereto. He had no wish 
to make a great public matter like that a 
ground of personal attack, or to create ill 
feeling amongst men, some of whom per- 
haps might be much more to be pitied than 
blamed in this matter. 

Lorp NAAS felt himself constrained to 
advert to the most extraordinary charges 
against individuals brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Manchester. He declined 
to mention names; but he had declared that 
certain proprietors in Ireland were using 
every means in their power to evade pay- 
ment of the poor-rates; that they were pay- 
ing their keepers to keep the bailiffs out 
of their houses; and these charges were 
brought against Members of that House. 
Now, he asked whether it was fair for any 
Gentleman to stand up in this way and 
make such charges without giving names, 
so that the class against whom they were 
made might have an opportunity of vindi- 
cating themselves ? He asked him whether 
he would or would not state the union, at 
least, where these acts had been committed, 
in order that some Member might move 
for papers to show whether the accusation 
was founded in fact or not? Then the hon. 
Gentleman stated that Ireland paid a less 
measure of poor-rate than England did. 
(Mr. Bricur had only put a hypothetical 
case, believing that on the whole of Ireland 
the average rate might be lower than in 
England.] The hon. Gentleman had given 
them to understand that Ireland was taxed 
in a lesser degree for the poor-rate than 
England was. Ie might talk of putting a 
hypothetical ease and taking averages, but 
no person who heard his statement could, 
if he believed it, come to any other con- 
clusion than that the Irish people were 
taxed in a lower degree than the people of 
England, Now, perhaps he had never 
read the protest entered by the Earl of 
Rosse on the Journals of the House of 
Lords with reference to the rate in aid. 
That document showed, on the question of 
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local taxation, that the rateable property of 
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England was 105,000,000/., and the local 
taxation 12,000,000/., just 2s. 34d. in the 
pound; whereas the rateable property of 
Ireland was 9,898,566/., and the local 
taxation 4,224,3151., just 8s. 4d. in the 
pound, or nearly four times the local taxa- 
tion of England. He trusted this would 
be the last time he should hear the un- 
founded statement that England was taxed 
for the support of the poor higher than Ire- 
land; and he would again express a hope 
that the hon. Member for Manchester 
would see the propriety of at least stating 
the name of the union in which the parties 
to whom he had referred resided; also, at 
what time the letters he had alluded to 
were written to the Castle; and that he 
would give the name of the Member who, 
as the hon. Member had alleged, had not 
paid his rates. 

Mr. TRELAWNY remarked, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had omitted to state that half the relief tothe 
poor in Ireland was supplied by England. 
[‘* Oh, oh!’’] He would maintain the truth 
of the proposition, that so long as the dis- 
tress arising from the famine lasted in Ire- 
land, the people of this country, in addition 
to their own poor-rates, contributed one- 
half of the expense of supporting the poor 
in Ireland. [Sir H. Barron: It was a 
loan to a portion of the united kingdom. | 
It came to the same thing, for what was 
the meaning of a loan to Ireland? He ob- 
jected to the phraseology adopted by the 
hon. Member for Manchester when he spoke 
of the Irish landlords refusing to let their 
land on reasonable terms. He could not 
understand how a free-trader could consis- 
tently with his own doctrines, use such 
language. The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for Ireland had said that the 
amount of money actually raised in Ireland 
under the poor-law was 96 per cent of the 
whole charge. [Sir W. Somervinte: 94 
per cent.] If that was the case he could 
not understand on what principle it was 
that the noble Lord came down to that 
House and asked for an additional grant 
from this country for the relief of the Irish 
poor. He had always conscientiously 
opposed these grants, and should take 
the same course on the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH said, 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite had unneces- 
sarily identified themselves with the charge 
made by the hon. Member for Manchester. 
For one, he felt grateful for the proposition 
now made by Ministers, and must protest 
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against the insinuation of the hon. Member 
for Tavistock (Mr. Trelawny), that every | 
loan to Ireland was a loss to England. The | 
hon. Gentleman reminded him of a story that | 
was told of the late Mr. Grattan: A young 
Member asked him, on one occasion, who 
was the person addressing the House ? 
“That, Sir, is Sir R. Cox, a gentleman | 
who is never at a loss for a word, and that | 
a bad one.’’ For the hon. Gentleman (Mr. | 
Trelawny) had lectured everybody—the | 
Minister who introduced the present pro- | 
posal, the hon. Member for Manchester, | 
and, finally, the representatives for Ire- | 
land. The proposal of Government would | 
give an opportunity to the indebted dis- 
tricts to redeem themselves by a course of | 
honourable industry. As to the unions | 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, he believed the fact was that the 
property liable to the rates in arrear was 
not in the hands of the parties whose 
names were not on the rate books. In 
Clifden union the largest property in ar- 
rear was in the hands of the mortgagee, 
an English insurance company. But it 
was a great mistake for hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to show such sensitiveness, and 
make common cause with the defaulters. 


Nobody could imagine that the hon. Mem- 


ber for Manchester meant to make a 
sweeping charge against the whole of the 
landed proprietors of Ireland. The rate- 
able property in that country was a little 
under 13,000,000/., and the total charge 
thereon for the poor-rate for each of the | 
last two years was about 2s. 6d. in the 
pound. Every one knew this was greater | 
than the average in England. If the Irish | 
people showed their willingness thus to as- 
sess themselves, uot only for the current 
expense of the poor, but for the repayment 
of advances, it was not fair to charge them 
with indisposition to repay the loans. It 
was most ungenerous and unfair to be con- 
tinually repeating this charge. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT declared that 
neither he nor his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kildare felt themselves identified 
with the persons against whom the charge | 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Manchester. On the contrary, they dis- 
claimed it, and felt that parties guilty of 
such conduct ought to be held up to public 
odium. They thought such a charge ought 
not to be brought forward against any body 
of men; but so far from identifying them- 
selves with it, they disclaimed it. The 
party guilty of such conduct should be | 
shown up, and the Government that 
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| them. 


| party who were very much dissatisfied 
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screened any person of the kind should be 
shown up also. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, that by the Act of 
last Session most summary powers were 
given to the boards of guardians for the 
recovery of arrears of poor-rates, as against 
the owners of land in Ireland; and if any 
fault was to be found with those powers, 
it was that they were too excessive. Any 
judgment obtained under that Act would 
become not a judgment or incumbrance 
upon the land, of the date of the judgment, 
but would stand in an unparalleled position 
as a first charge upon the land. Every 
precaution had, therefore, been taken by 
the Commissioners to confer upon the 
boards of guardians the most stringent 
powers for the enforcement of arrears of 
poor-rates upon owners of land. With re- 


'spect to the statements made by the hon. 


Member for Manchester, confounding, as 
they did, two different classes of landlords, 
he believed that they would, if indulged 
in, do more to retard the prosperity, in- 
dustry, and recovery of Ireland, than any 
statements or any legislation, however 
mischievous, which could be conceived by 
the basest enemy of the country. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that the clause of 


‘the Act, which defined what the law was 


with respect to the recovery of the rates, 
agreed with the statement which he had 
first made, and with the information he 
had received from the poor-law authorities 
in Ireland [the hon. Gentleman here read 
the 17th and 18th clauses of the 12th and 
13th Victoria, c. 104]; the authorities to 
whom he referred described the process of 
law to be exceedingly tedious. In one of 


‘the unions to which he alluded it was 
i stated to him by the vice-guardians that 


there was extreme difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the tardy operation of the law, 
in obtaining the payment of the rates, 
although they did their best to collect 
Therefore it was that he said there 
ought to be a more rapid mode of recovery 
if the Government came to that House to 
ask for advances. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought that it was any- 
thing but a matter of surprise that Irish 


‘Gentlemen should be thankful for the pro- 


posal now made by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government to advance them 
more money. Placing himself in their 
position, he could well feel how fair and 
reasonable it would be for him to support 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
this respect. There was, however, —_ 
wi 
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respect to this matter, and that was a party 
composed of the honest and industrious 
people of England. They asked, and with 
justice, how much longer the system of 
giving grants was to last? The noble 
Lord had come down to the House year 
after year to ask for grants, but he had 
never told the people of England what 
was the matter with Ireland. Year after 
year they were told there was a great fa- 
mine. Well, but was that famine never 
tocome to anend? Were Her Majesty’s 
Ministers for ever to hang their coats upon 
that peg? Would they not even fix some 
date, if only a distant one, when they 
thought the effects of this famine would 
eease? He had told the Government last 
year that they would be sure to come down 
again this year for a grant, and it had just 
turned out as he had predicted. He also 
told them that he would not vote for the 
grant, and never would for any other, and 
he would not vote for this. Was there a 
single man in the House who believed that 
the money would ever be repaid by Ire- 
land? He always felt some delicacy in 
speaking of Irish affairs, as he could hardly 
be supposed to know so much of them as 
some other hon. Members, but still there 
were certain general principles upon which 
a person in his situation could speak his 
opinion without knowing much of the con- 
dition of the proprietors of land in Ireland, 
His constituents told him that they were 
taxed heavily, that there was no famine 
now; on the contrary, everybody was com- 
plaining that the produce of the land was 
too cheap. He could not understand what 
this money was again wanted for. An 
end must be put to this system of con- 
stantly taking grants for the people of Ire- 
land. The Government ought to set about, 
as was their duty, to find out what was the 
real cause of the distress. They had no 
right, till they had done that, to come 
down to the House every year, with the 
burden of which they saddled posterity. 
He protested against any grant, loan, or 
fund, which was thus sought to be added 
to the national debt, to be paid by those 
who had no voice in contracting that debt. 
If the money was to be raised, why did 
they not give it up at once, and be done 
with it, out of the surplus revenue that 
Was spoken of 2? That would be an open 
straightforward course. It was never meant 
to be repaid, and it was never expected 
that it would be returned; it was intended 
only to add it to the national debt, which 
posterity was to pay. He should most 
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certainly give his vote against the mea- 
sure. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL did not think the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech had at all suffered 
from that delicacy which he said he felt 
when speaking of Ireland. The hon. Gen- 
tleman generally spoke out pretty boldly 
when touching upon Irish subjects. The 
hon. Gentleman could not have been pre- 
sent when he (Lord J. Russell) made his 
statement in the early part of the evening, 
because if he had he would have learned 
what the reasons were upon which he (Lord 
J. Russell) proposed that the present ad- 
vance should be made; and he would also 
have known that he (Lord J. Russell) stated 
that Ireland was not now suffering from 
famine. The hon. Member said it was a 
grant; for, whenever any money was asked 
for Ireland, there was no chance of its ever 
being repaid. They heard the same lan- 
guage last year; but the House consented, 
notwithstanding those forebodings, to ad- 
vance 250,000/. for the relief of the very 
great distress that prevailed. That was 
made on a tax which they were told, and 
very truly, was exceedingly obnoxious to 
the people of Ireland—that the people of 
the north would think it unjust, and that, 
independent of the burden, it would create 
a feeling of the injustice of being taxed 
that would cause great difficulty in repay- 
ment. But, notwithstanding that, 150,0000. 
of that sum had been repaid within six 
months. That did not show such an ex- 
treme difficulty of having any repayment 
made in Ireland; and with regard to the 
other 100,000/., he believed it would be 
repaid in a very short time more. He 
hoped the hon. Member for Tavistock 
would not think it necessary to divide the 
House, especially in the present state of 
the business, for he believed the question 
then was that the resolutions should be re- 
perted to the Ilouse. It would be neces- 
sary to put the question into the shape of 
a Bill, and then it would be competent for 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, or any 
other hon. Member, to object to this pro- 
posal. He had no objection to its being 
thoroughly canvassed, because he thought 
the favour with which it was first received 
by the House would be justified by the 
nature of the case. 

Cotoxe. SIBTHORP said, that he 
should oppose the Bill at a future stage. 

Mr. M. O’CONNELL said, the hon, 
Member for Birmingham had stated that 
his constituents were always asking what 
was the matter with Ireland? That ques- 
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tion was easily and shortly answered. The | on an entire misunderstanding of his views 
legislation for Ireland had been first for a | on the subject. The opinion of his hon, and 
class, then for a sect, and then again for a | learned Friend was much too valuable in 
class; almost with perfect ignorance of her | that House, and elsewhere, to allow of its 
interests, her wants, and her wishes. | being misunderstood. In the Court of 
Resolutions to be reported on Monday | Chancery no authority was higher than 
next. | that of his hon. and learned Friend; and if 
: . : : | he were opposed to the principle of a mea. 
COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. | sure of this description, it would indicate 
Order for Second Reading read. | a very different state of feeling and opinion 
Motion made and Question proposed, |in that court from what really prevailed. 
“That the Bill be now read a Second) The practitioners of that court were as 
yg een aii oak ' nearly unanimous in favour of the princi- 
Mr. ROU} MER said, he! ple on which he (Mr. Palmer) under. 
did not rise upon that occasion to offer any stood this measure to be founded as pos- 
objection to the second reading of this Bill, | sible, and also that a measure founded on 
the introduction of which he had seen with | that principle should be applied to the 
very great satisfaction, because he believed Court of Chancery in England as well as 
it was an opinion almost uniformly enter- in Ireland. The question was only as to 
tained in the Court of Chancery that a very the means or details by which that should 
extensive system of reform, proceeding on | be done; and he was quite sure his hon. 
such a principle as was incorporated in and and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
attempted to be carried into effect by the | would be the first to say it was extremely 
present Bill, was absolutely necessary to desirable that those means and details 
restore efficiency and complete utility to should be maturely considered; and that 
the Court of Chancery both in England there should be the fullest contribution of 
and Ireland, and for the purpose of clear- the advice of all persons capable of form- 
ing an institution in Brent. seed amongst ing an opinion nei it to al the mea- 
the most useful and important to the coun-' sure as perfect as possible. He would 
try of the very serious defects which made only add one word, and that was the cir- 
recourse to it so costly and difficult, that if cumstance that this Bill was introduced 
those defects were not removed, justice in for Ireland only, and not for England. 
that very important department ome be Upon that point he was willing to confide 
very soon in a degree of discredit which it in the discretion of the Government. It 
could not be for the welfare of the country | was, no doubt, very important that there 
should be permitted to continue. He did not should not be a series of changes on this 
think that that was the most convenient | subject, and, therefore, if there were 
stage to enter into a particular discussion of | fair opportunity of making an experiment 
the details of this measure, and he should | of those parts of the measure which were 
not then have intruded on the attention of | seeiiie in their operation, it might per- 
the House but for the circumstance that he haps be desirable to make it in Ireland only, 
thought his hon. and learned Friend the | instead of in Ireland and England together. 
Member for Coventry, who was then ab- Mr. J. STUART wished to state to 
sent, had been greatly misunderstood—he | those hon. Members who came from Ire- 
had almost said misrepresented—not by | land what this Bill was. He would take 
his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor | the liberty of asking them whether they 
General, but elsewhere, with reference to) knew what they were about to do in voting 
the part which he took on this subject some | for this Bill > If he could show that its 
evenings ago. Ile believed it was perfectly effect would be to increase the expense and 
well known to every one connected with' delay of litigation, and to interfere with 
the Court of Chancery in England, that! matters which ought not to be regulated 
his hon. and learned Friend was as anxious! by the direct interference of Parliament, 
for the reform of the abuses that had crept although under its control, such a Bill ought 
into the administration of justice in that! not to be passed. From the feeling of the 
et i oe — oon say, = oe re- | a he — : highly vege 
moval of the obstacles to justice that now | his hon. and learned Friend the 50 
existed there—as any went and if it were | General would succeed in carrying this Bill 
supposed that his hon. and learned Friend | through the present stage; but he asked ut 
was insensible to reform in that court, it was | of the fairness of Irish Members in that 
an impression most erroneous, and feunted | House, to apply their understandings to one 
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or two points which he should submit to their 
respectful consideration. The object of this 
Bill was entirely to remodel the course of 
practice and pleading in the Irish Court of 
Chancery. He did not think there were 
four men then in the House who knew 
much on the subject. This he said with 
all respect, hoping that those who were 
conversant with such matters would rightly 
understand what the Bill was. What he 
wished to submit to their consideration was 
this:—He conceived that the Lord Chan- 
eellor of Ireland was the individual an- 
swerable for the course of practice and 
pleading in his own court; that he held his 
office upon those terms of responsibility on 
which a great officer of State ought to 
hold his office; and that if there were great 
abuses in his court, as he (Mr. Stuart) 
believed there were, he was answerable, and 
was bound to rectify them. But the House 
was now invited to discharge those duties 
for him. He would ask the hon. and learn- 
ed Solicitor General, or some hon. and 
learned Member who might support this 
Bill, why the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
did not reform the course of practice and 
pleading in his court? Could any hon. 
Member show that without the interference 
of Parliament it could not be done ? 
His hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Plymouth, to his great surprise, had 
taken an entirely different view of this 
Bill from his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Coventry, who spoke the other 
night, and whose character he had risen to 
defend from misapprehension. He had 
described his hon. and learned Friend as 
a man of high authority in the Court of 
Chancery, and he was justified in doing 
so. They knew his hon. and learned 
Friend to be an honourable and inde- 
pendent man, and he had stated in that 
House reasons hitherto unanswered, why 
this Bill should not pass into a law. He 
wished to ask the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, and hon. and learned 
Members who ought to give the House 
some sufficient reason for legislating in a 
way in which that House had never legis- 
lated before, why they were in that House 
to settle rules of practice for the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland? His hon. and learn- 
ed Friend the Member for Plymouth hoped 
that something would be done to improve 
the Court of Chancery in England as well 
as in Ireland. He hoped so too, because 
he knew there were grievances; but he 
expected the reform of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Engiand to proceed from that high 
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authority who was bound by his office to 
do his duty, and was armed with full au- 
thority by Parliament for that purpose— 
the Lord High Chancellor. Let hon. Mem- 
bers look at the first clause of this Bill. It 
was a sweeping enactment to substitute a 
mode of proceeding by petition instead of 
proceeding by bill. How many hon. Mem- 
bers then in the House were acquainted 
with the details of such proceedings, or 
knew the difference between a petition and 
a bill in Chancery? and yet he saw 
an array of hon. Members summoned by 
the Government to support them in passing 
this Bill. But if they were to enter on 
the consideration of this Bill, he was pre- 
pared to show, in a manner consistent with 
the intelligence of any man of common 
sense, why this proposal to substitute pe- 
titions for bills was an entire mistake. 
First of all, however, he must protest 
against that House assuming cognizance 
of any such question; and he address- 
ed himself to those Members of the Go- 
vernmenut who were laymen, but whose 
duty it was to attend as well to the Court 
of Chancery, as one of the great institu- 
tions of the country, as to any other insti- 
tution which they were bound to preserve 
and put into a perfect state. He contend- 
ed that the Lord Chancellor had the power 
of doing all that any man could say was 
useful in this Bill. If he were right 
in that proposition, what followed? If 
they took the work of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland out of his hands—if 
they assumed as the House of Commons 
to pass these minute regulations on points 
of practice, and course of pleading, which 
it was his duty to make, did they not 
deprive his office of all that responsibility 
which alone could give to it its dignity and 
public utility? Upon that ground alone 
he felt it his duty to move that this Bill 
should be read a second time that day six 
months, however small the number of 
Members who would vote with him. He was 
aware that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Coventry proposed to 
bring in a measure with reference to the 
Court of Chancery in England. When 
they came to deal with that measure it 
would be time enough to consider its scope. 
But if it was to give the Lord Chancellor 
greater power than he now had to rectify 
abuses in his court, he should be ready to 
support it, when he knew that such power 
was really wanting. But why had we hither- 
to had no measure of the kind in England ? 
Because we had at the head of the Court of 
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Chancery in England a learned Judge, who, | learned Gentleman would inform the House 
however much he (Mr. Stuart) might differ | how many estates had been sold under the 
from him on political matters in many| Commission. When the Bill was before 
points, he would say was a Judge to whom | the House last year, he (Mr. Stuart) said 
the public owed the greatest obligations; | that it provided for the appointment of 
who was possessed of great talents and | three Commissioners to do the duty of the 
great learning; who had discharged the | Lord Chaneellor of Ireland; and he said 
functions of his office—he (Mr. Stuart) so still. He had not the honour of know- 
spoke of his judicial functions, not of his | ing the Irish Lord Chancellor—he was not 
political, to which he (Mr. Stuart) took | sure that he even knew his name; but 
great exception—in a manner that had | whoever he happened to be, he was one of 


made him pre-eminent; who had restored 


to the Court of Chancery that degree of | 


dignity and importance which he (Mr. 
Stuart) grieved to say had been previously 
somewhat impaired, and created that con- 
fidence in his learning and integrity in 
administering the duties of his office, which 
made every member of his bar concur in 
saying he was eminently fitted to preside 
over the court which he so much adorn- 
ed. He (Mr. Stuart) was happy to bear 


testimony, when it could be borne with 
truth, to the merits of any individual 
Member of a Government, however he 
might be opposed to the gencral po- 
licy of that Government; but, having 
mentioned his opinion of the capacity of 
the Lord Chancellor of England, he asked 


what was the House to infer from it with 
reference to such a Bill as this being 
brought in for the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland? The Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land had never sought the assistance of the 
Legislature. He knew he had the power 
to rectify the proceedings of his court, and 
that any regulations he made would be re- 
ceived with respect and confidence, and 
that if they failed in their operation, he 
would, from the knowledge of his good in- 
tention, restore confidence, and have the 
vigour and power to make such further re- 
forms as might be necessary. No Bill was 
introduced for the English Court of Chan- 
cery because none was necessary. Why 
was there one necessary for Ireland? Par- 
liament had lately been legislating for Ire- 
land, and for the landed property of that 
country in particular, without the slightest 
success. Year after year Bills had been 
brought in, founded doubtless on just com- 
plaints regarding the Court of Chancery; 
but hitherto those measures had proved 
signal failures. [Mr. Keocu: No, no!] 
An hon. and learned Member behind him 
would except the Bill passed last Session 
for facilitating the sale of encumbered es- 
tates, but he would advise that hon. and 
learned Gentleman not to halloo till he was 
out of the wood. Perhaps the hon. and 


| the most fortunate of mankind. Last year 
he succeeded in persuading the House to 
appoint a Commission, at the expense of 
English as well as Irish pockets, to per- 
form duties which he ought to discharge 
himself; and now, here was another Bill 
introduced to relieve him from further 
trouble and responsibility. We had en- 
eumbered estates in England, and they 
were sold, without giving rise to any com- 
plaint, under the jurisdiction and manage- 
ment of the Lord Chancellor of England. 
Why was not the same thing done in Ire- 
land? It might have been expected that the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, who sat opposite, would have availed 
himself of the proposed second reading of 
the present Bill to make an exposition of 
the horrible abuses which were said to exist 
in the practice of the Court of Chancery 
of Ireland, and proposed to be remedied 
by this Bill. If the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland would discharge his duty, one half 
of the legislation which was going on 
would be unnecessary. Complaints were 
constantly made against receivers in Ire- 
land; but those were in fact complaints 
against the Lord Chancellor, whose officers 
those receivers were, appointed by him, 
and entirely under his control. When Sir 
E. Sugden was Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, there were comparatively few of 
these complaints against receivers. This 
Bill had been evidently prepared by the 
Irish Lord Chancellor, in conjunction with 
the Irish Solicitor General; and he (Mr. 
Stuart) thought that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and not the Solicitor General 
for England, ought to conduct this Bill 
through the House, and explain why it was 
necessary, and what was its nature. 

Mr. HATCHELL said, he was not 
Member of the House when the Bill was 
introduced. 

Mr. STUART: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was a Member of the House 
when the second reading was moved. 
Did any Member of the Opposition then 
come forward and say that it was necessary 
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to have a Bill to facilitate the sale of en- 
cumbered estates by reason of abuses in the 
Court of Chancery? But his objections to 
the measure augmented when he came to 
look at its provisions. The great scope of 
the Bill was to alter the mode of pleading 
in the Irish Court of Chancery from bill 
and answer to petition. This was not a 
new matter. In 1812 the hon. and learn- 
ed Solicitor General’s honoured father in- 
troduced a Bill to give the Court of 
Chancery in England a limited jurisdiction 
by way of petition—it was limited to cases 
of charities. The experience of the past 
must guide us as to the future. If he 
could be satisfied that the present Bill 
would shorten the way to justice and di- 
ninish expense, he would go as far as any 
man in endeavouring to pass it into a law. 
But what did he find with respect to the 
Act of 1812? As long as the jurisdiction 
by petition was limited to charity cases, its 
operation was eminently beneficial; but 
when Sir Thomas Plumer extended it to 
the celebrated Ludlow case, in which the 
controversy turned on title to land, the re- 
sult was most unfortunate. Sir Thomas 
Plumer made what he believed to be a sound 
order on the petition presented in that case; 


but an appeal was entered in the House of 
Lords, and after ten years had been lost, 
and thousands of pounds expended, this 
order was reversed, and the case com- 
menced afresh in the old form of a bill 


and answer. That was a case parallel to 
many which might be expected to occur 
under the operation of the present Bill, 
should it ever become law. The measure 
would effect no saving of time or expense, 
but, on the contrary, would increase litiga- 
tion, and add to the profits of lawyers. 
Now this was the sort of proceeding which 
this Act intended to authorise. [Mr. 
Cocksury: Hear, hear!] The hon. and 
learned Member for Southampton might 
think ten years of litigation a very good 
thing, and so it was—for lawyers. Every 
one who thought that an advantage, would 
support this Bill, but he was not one of 
those persons. These schemes for accele- 
rating the pace of justice did not always 
fulfil the expectations of their projectors. 
For instance, he understood that the Com- 
Mission appointed under the Encumbered 
Estates Bill had not yet sold a single acre; 
but all the proceedings in the respective 
cases were going on, and the estates were 
being eaten up by double sets of costs, for 
almost every encumbered estate in Ireland 
was before the Court of Chancery, and de- 
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voured by the double costs of those two 
tribunals. From an announcement recently 
made that the proceeding in sixteen causes 
before the Irish Court of Chancery had 
been stopped, he f+ared that the estates 
had, in those cases, been swallowed up by 
the costs. There was no mode of proceed- 
ing so unsatisfactory as that of commencing 
by petition, when important disputes were 
to be decided; for it rendered it necessary 
for the parties to enter into a contest of 
affidavits at enormous length and enor- 
mous expense, and without ever fairly join- 
ing issue on the rent question, The first 
question, he repeated, was whether they 
were or were not about to execute duties 
which properly devolved on the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland? and if they were to in- 
terfere, he would ask the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether the 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland had framed the 
Bill, or to what extent he approved of it, 
so that on the subsequent stages they 
might be better able to decide how far 
their interposition was required. In the 
meantime he begged to move that the Bill 
be read a second time on that day six 
months. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that his hon. 
and learned Friend had contended that this 
House could not, or at any rate ought not, 
to interfere by legislation, because the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland had power to 
make orders which would have the same 
effect as the enactments of the Bill. He 
(Mr. Headlam) contended that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland had no power to 
make such order. And he further argued 
that even if the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
had such power, still it was no reason why 
the House should not legislate upon the 
subject. For it was quite clear that no 
such power had been exercised, and no 
such orders had been made, nor was there 
the least reason to suppose that such 
orders would be made without the inter- 
ference of the Legislature. Consequently, 
as the Lord Chancellor of Ireland had 
power to make such orders, it was no rea- 
son why the House ought not to proceed 
with the Bill; but the least investigation 
of the Bill would satisfy the House that 
the Lord Chancellor could not thus pro- 
ceed by order; for instance, by the 15th 
Section it was provided that in certain 
cases the orders of the Masters in Chancery 
should have the effect of orders of the 
Court. Now it was quite out of the ques- 
tion to contend that the Lord Chancellor 
could, without the assistance of the Legis- 
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lature, give such authorities to the Masters, 
or delegate to another the powers vested in 
him by the constitution. The Bill of Sir 
S. Romilly, so far from being open to the 
animadversions of his hon. Friend, was one 
of great utility; and although it had been 
construed with great jealousy, and there 
had been several decisions upon it most 
materially confining its operations, still it 
had materially reduced the expenses in 
many proceedings, so that the inference to 
be deduced from that measure was in fa- 
vour of the present Bill; and his hon. 
Friend was not happy in quoting it as an 
argument against similar measures being 
adopted hereafter. The fact was, that the 
Bill now before the House is closely di- 
rected to the great defects of the Court of 
Chancery, which are—first, the expensive 
and voluminous proceedings before a cause 
is at issue; secondly, the additional great 
mass of documents that accumulate, after 
a cause is at issue, under a system which 
requires all evidence to be in writing; 
and, thirdly, the manner in which, when 
a cause is ready for a decree, references 
are made to the Masters of the Court. 
Hon. Members know that a reference to a 
Select Committee is often identical with a 
decision to shelve a matter before the 
House. How would business be conducted 
if all matters before the House were re- 
ferred to Select Committees to report upon 
before decision was ever adopted? This 
Bill provides a remedy for the first of these 
evils, namely, the length of modern plead- 
ings, by enabling the parties to proceed 
upon petition. It abolishes the necessity 
for documentary evidence, by enabling evi- 
dence to be taken vivd voce; and, lastly, 
and what was really the most important 
part of the Bill, it prevented the necessity 
of a cause being bandied backwards and 
forwards between the Court and the Mas- 
ter, by enabling the Master to make orders 
having the effect of orders of the Court; 
and by enabling simple matters, such as 
the administration of the estates of de- 
ceased persons, to be at once referred to 
the Master. This was somewhat on the 
principle of the Joint Stock Companies 
Winding-up Act, which had been the 
means of doing justice in cases of great 
difficulty, and @ fortiori, would be effectual 
in matters so much more simple in their 
nature. In conclusion, he (Mr. Headlam), 
without pledging himself to all the details 
of the measure, expressed a strong opinion 
that it would tend to make the Court of 
Chancery an institution more suited to the 
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spirit of the age, and the wants of modern 
society. 

Mr. KEOGH said, that as the hon, 
and learned Member for Newark had 
flung his challenges very boldly about the 
House, and was rather imprudent and dis. 
courteous in asserting that there were not 
four men in the House who understood 
the subject, especially when he recollected 
that the hon. and learned Attorney Gene. 
ral for England, the hon. and learned 
Member who introduced the Bill, the hon. 
and Jearned Solicitor General for Ireland, 
the hon. and learned Member for Coventry, 
the hon. and learned Member for Plymouth, 
the hon. and learned Memberfor Southamp- 
ton, and the hon. and learned Member for 
Newark himself, were all present. He be- 
lieved that the anticipations of the hon. 
and learned Member were unfounded. He 
had asked the House had the Encumbered 
Estates Bill effected their object, and made 
several lively remarks upon a single estate 
not having been sold as yet under its pro- 
visions. He (Mr. Keogh) would ask the 
hon. and learned Member, however, how 
long had that Bill been in operation? 
Why, only four months. What would 
have taken place if a bill in Chancery had 
been filed for the same period. Why, the 
hon. and learned Gentlemaa must be per- 
feetly well aware, if he filed a bill in one 
of the simplest causes, four years, and not 
four months, should elapse before a sale 
could be effected. He (Mr. Keogh) knew 
of a suit where the bill was filed in the 
year 1794, in which the estates were not 
sold yet. Suppose a Dill were filed in the 
Court of Chancery in England, what time 
would it take? [Mr. Stuart: Six weeks.] 
In Ireland it would take two months. If 
the plaintiff chooses to amend his bill, two 
months more. Ifa single party in the suit 
dies, there must be a bill of revivor filed. 
He happened to be attending professionally 
before the Commissioners for the Sale of 
Encumbered Estates. It was necessary 
to produce a certificate from the Court of 
Chancery showing the state of the case. 
The extent of the Bill was twenty-three 
skins of parchment, and there was a sup- 
plemental bill of seventy-two skins. There 
were sixty or seventy defendants in that 
suit, but there was one circumstance wor- 
thy the attention of the hon. and learned 
Member for Newark, that the same coun- 
sel who signed the original bill, signed also 
twenty-five answers of the defendants. No 
English lawyer in that House could, and 
certainly no English layman could at 
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estimate the enormity of the evil inflicted 
by so expensive and tedious a proceeding 
upon a poor country like Ireland. Such 
costly and cumbrous machinery was bad 
enough in England, but in Ireland its evils 
were quadrupled, There could, therefore, 
be few greater boons to that country than 
a measure which would render Chancery 
suits of shorter duration and less expensive. 
The hon. and learned Member for Newark 
urged another objection against the En- 
cumbered Estates Bill—namely, that it 
had not stopped suits in Chancery; but he 
answered himself in the same breath, for 
he said he was horrified at reading in a 
newspaper that sixteen Chancery suits had 
been stopped by it. He accused the House 
of supporting a measure without under- 
standing it. For his (Mr. Keogh’s) own 
part, he could truly say he had taken pains 
to understand it; and if the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman carried the provisions of the 
Bill in his memory, he must know that the 
moment the order of sale was pronounced 
under the Encumbered Estates Bill, that 
moment the Commissioners must, by the 
very wording of the Act, send a notifica- 
tion of the fact to the Lord Chancellor, 
who would immediately cause all proceed- 
ings in his court to be stopped. He be- 
lieved the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral would agree with him in this state- 
ment. [The Soricrror GeneraL: Hear, 
hear!] The hon. and learned Member 
asked why did not the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland reform his own court? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not treated 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland well. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, he did 
not even know the name of that learned 
person; but they who came from Ireland 
were bound to know the names of the past 
and the present Chancellors, and Chancel- 
lors who were to be. But although the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland Jaboured under 
the disadvantage of being unknown to the 
hon. and learned Member for Newark, he 
had yet the consolation of knowing that he 
was esteemed and respected by the mem- 
bers of his own profession, and that he had 
secured the confidence and goodwill of all 
parties in Ireland. He (Mr. Keogh) had 
not the honour of enjoying the confidence 
of that distinguished functionary, but he 
believed there was nobody who knew him 
that did not respect him. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman asked why the Irish 
Lord Chancellor did not reform his court. 
He (Mr. Keogh) would endeavour to give 
an answer. He remembered sitting in 
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company with the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon, upon a Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into this very sub- 
ject of Chancery reforms. He remem- 
bered also before that Committee a gentle- 
man was examined, whose name the hon. 
and learned Member for Newark would 
probably know—Sir Edward Sugden, and 
that, on Sir Edward Sugden being asked 
why those changes and reforms had not been 
introduced by him, he replied that he had 
made great reforms in particular branches 
of the Irish Court of Chancery, but there 
were certain other and more important re- 
forms which he could not properly attempt, 
and which he doubted his authority to 
carry into operation, for many of those 
practices which it was desirable to reform 
had been long established, and had, in 
a manner, been sanctioned by custom, and 
had been conformed to by the profession 
for a long course of years. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the grossest 
abuses existed in the Court of Chancery in 
England; and, indeed, the moment this 
measure was introduced, English barristers 
vied with one another in declaring the ne- 
cessity of reform. Now, he asked the hon. 
and learned Gentleman why, if the Lord 
Chancellors of England had the power to 
reform (and surely they had as much 
power as the Lord Chancellors of Ireland), 
why, he repeated, the English Lord Chan- 
cellor had not reformed those abuses ? 
The hon. and Jearned Gentleman said there 
were not even four lawyers in the House 
who understood the Bill, although this Par- 
liament contained a greater number of 
barristers (if not lawyers) than any within 
the memory of man. Well, but the hon. 
and learned Member for Coventry seemed 
to think legislation for those abuses was 
requisite, for he gave notice of his inten- 
tion to bring in a Bill to suppress them. 
If the Lord Chancellor could per se remedy 
them, where was the need of the inter- 
ference of the hon. and learned Member 
for Coventry? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, that if the Bill lessened 
the time of the suit, or diminished the ex- 
penditure—if it made law cheap and ac- 
eessible, he would support it. How could 
the hon. and learned Member doubt that it 
would have these effects, if indeed he had 
himself perused the Bill? For, in the first 
place, it proposed that a simple petition 
might be filed by a party, briefly stating his 
rights; that the opposing party might there- 
upon put in his answer, and annex inter- 
rogatories to his petition. But there was 
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a new and a great ingredient introduced 
into this Bill—one that had been often de- 
sired by the most eminent Judges, and one 
the absence of which was constantly felt 
in courts of equity, namely, that evidence 
might be taken vivd voce. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to forget an- 
other provision in this Bill—a most valu- 
able provision, namely, that persons who 
wished to enter into tedious and expensive 
litigation, and who objected to proceedings 
under the Act, must give security for the 
costs incurred in such proceedings. That 
was a wise and a salutary provision, for in 
Ireland many estates were encumbered 
beyond their value. The defendant clung 
to the soil, and determined upon getting 
as muchas he could out of it, knowing that 
in reality it was no longer his own. But 
by the litigiousness and delay which he 
caused, the honest creditor was put to great 
expense, which he could never be reim- 
bursed in consequence of the needy cir- 
cumstances of the defendant. The provi- 
sions, too, of the 12th Clause were most 
important. They were— 

“With respect to the administration of the 
estate of a deceased person—with respect to the 
foreclosure and redemption of mortgages—with 
respect to the appointment of new trustees—with 
respect to the appointment of guardians and the 
allowance of maintenance to infants—and with 
respect to such other branches of the said juris- 
diction as the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, with 
the assistance of the Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, by any general order to be made as herein- 
after provided, shall from time to time direct to 
be within the scope of this Act, the Court may, on 
the application of petitioners, and on the produe- 
tion of such affidavit or verification as aforesaid, 
by order made in a summary way, and without | 





notice to any other parties, unless the Court sce | 
fit to direct any such notice to be given, refer the 
said petition to the Master in Ordinary of the said 
court in rotation, either generally or with such | 
special directions with reference thereto as to the | 
Court may seem fit.” 


He believed the hon. and learned Solicitor | 
General had no reason to regret the intro- | 
duction of the Bill to Ireland—he believed | 
it was calculated to do much good—he felt | 
convinced that the majority of Irish Mem- | 
bers, as well as the majority of the Irish | 
people, felt grateful for its provisions; and | 
for his own part, after a careful considera- 
tion of its provisions, he felt bound to ten- | 
der his thanks to the hon. and learned So- 
licitor General for bringing it in. 
Mr.COCKBURN said, the hon. andlearn- | 
ed Member for Newark had been pleased to | 
direct one or two sarcastic observations to- | 
wards him, as though his particular branch | 
of practice did not render him eens 
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with the proceedings of the Court of Chan. 
cery. He certainly did not profess to any pro. 
found knowledge of the mysteries of that 
court, but still he knew quite enough to 
enable him to see through the utter futi- 
lity of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
objections to the proposed measure, As 
his hon. and learned Friend had said no 
two lawyers agreed as to the merits of this 
Bill, he had ventured to express his dis. 
sent, although he did not practise in the 
Court of Chancery. His general professional 
knowledge, however, of matters in Chan. 
cery enabled him to form a judgment on 
this subject, and he felt bound to say that 
he had never heard a weaker case than 
that of his hon. and learned Friend. He 
had never in his life heard such a case as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had at- 
tempted to put forward against this Bill, 
It put him in mind of an old and memo- 
rable saying of a celebrated nobleman— 


| Earl Chatham—which, though uttered long 
|ago, appeared applicable to the present 


day—that if you were to introduce a mea- 
sure to shake the British constitution to its 
centre, the lawyer would remain quiet in 
his cabinet; but if you attempted to shake 
one of the cobwebs in Westminster-hall, 
the whole body of lawyers would rush out 
to its defence. For himself, he believed 
that this measure was calculated to work a 
most salutary reform in the proceedings of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland; and 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman ob- 
served that it had not been thought neces- 
sary to introduce any such measure for 
England, he could only say that as he had 


/ no doubt these measures would be found to 


work most advantageously in Ireland in 
providing the facilities for the transfer of 
land which the exigencies of that country 
required, and as he was satisfied that they 
were only one degree less necessary in this 
country, he trusted that the time was not 
far distant when similar measures should 
be introduced here. What were the argu- 
ments of the hon. and learned Member for 
Newark? He commenced by saying that 
they were encroaching on the jurisdiction 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, that le- 
gal functionary having the power and juris- 
diction to regulate the proceedings of his 
court, so as to make them most consistent 
with the interests of the suitors; but when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman stated 
that, and at the same time added that the 
Lord Chancellor had not so interfered, that 
was, in his (Mr. Cockburn’s) opinion reason 
enough for Parliament to interfere. Were 
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they to wait until the judicial authorities 
reformed the court and its procedure? If 
so they might wait for ever. It was enough 
then for him that the Lord Chancellor had 
not interfered; but he said more, that the 
Lord Chancellor would have been wrong in 
interfering. In matters of petty and minute 
detail, no doubt it was the duty of the Lord 
Chancellor to reform his court; but when 
they came to deal with the essential prin- 
ciples of procedure, he denied that the 
Judge had any right to discharge the func- 
tions of the Legislature. Nothing could 
be more mischievous than such a course; 
and he said, therefore, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor would have acted with a very unwise 
discretion, and in his (Mr. Cockburn’s) 
judgment, most unconstitutionally, if he 
had attempted to introduce the reforms 
which this Bill proposed. But, more than 
that, he contended, so cumbrous were the 
proceedings, so voluminous were the plead- 
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ings, so various and incessant were the op- 
portunities for delay, so numerous were the 
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tifying to the public, and he was sure he 
might add to the legal profession also, with 
a very few exceptions, to see that distin- 
guished Member—distinguished in posi- 
tion, distinguished by his office, distin- 
guished by his great learning and eminent 
talents, taking the course he was adopting; 
and it was more gratifying to them all to 
think that these legal reforms, of which 
they all felt the necessity, were proposed 
by the son of his great and honoured fa- 
ther, who was the first to introduce the 
great question of legal reform into the le- 
gislation of the country. It was most gra- 
tifying to think that the son was treading 
in the father’s steps, and that he was likely 
to add to the lustre, honour, and renown 
of the name of Romilly. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL would 
trespass on the House only for a few mi- 
nutes, whilst he addressed himself to one 
or two observations which fell from the 
hon. and learned Member for Newark, 
although they had been already sufficiently 


interruptions which might be interposed by | answered by the hon. and learned Member 
the death of old parties, or the introduction | for Athlone, and his hon. and learned 
of new parties to the suit, or by the chi- | Friend who had just sat down. It was 
canery of an astute practitioner, that the | impossible that the hon. and learned Gen- 
Judges had quite enough to do to discharge | tleman could think that the provisions of 


their judicial duties without interfering | this Bill could be carried into effect by the 
with the functions of the Legislature. The} Lord Chancellor of Ireland without a sta- 


hon. and learned Gentleman’s remarks, | tute. If he meant, indeed, that such re- 
therefore, appeared to him (Mr. Cockburn) | forms as he thought expedient could be 
to convey a very unjust and ungenerous | carried out without a statute, he might be 
attack upon the Lord Chancellor. The correct; but he (the Solicitor General) 
hon. and learned Gentleman must have | feared that such reforms would be very 
heard complaints of delay in the English | slender. To state, however, that that 
Court of Chancery and in the Masters’ | which was proposed to be done by this Bill 
Offices; and he must know also that, in| could be effected by any Lord Chancellor 


his own time, new Judges had been added | 
to that court to enable them to get through | 
their work. The hon. and learned Gentle- | 
man further said, that the machinery of the | 
Bill was such, that after much delay the | 
parties might eventually be driven to adopt | 
the course of practice at present pursued ; 
but that was not so, because the Act gave 
the Lord Chancellor the power to decide 
what was the proper procedure to be adopt- 
ed in each particular case. It seemed to 
him, therefore, that the attacks which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made up- 
on this Bill, fell altogether to the ground. 
Before he sat down, he wished, as a mem- 
ber of the legal profession, to express his 
unbounded acknowledgments and grateful 
thanks to his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General for having taken the 
course he had in introducing these legal 
Measures to the House. It was most gra- 





without a statute, was a proposition which, 
he ventured to say, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not intend seriously to as- 
sert upon his responsibility as a lawyer. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
thought fit—he would not say to make a 
direct attack upon the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland—but indirectly he had said that 
which he was sure, if he had been a little 
better acquainted with the system of the 
law in that country, and the way in which 
it was administered by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, he would have been the last man to 
say. The hon. and learned Member for 
Athlone had fully replied to that observa- 
tion, and he (the Solicitor General) felt 
that he should only be doing an injustice 
to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland if he 
thought it necessary to add his feeble voice 
to what had been already said. The hon. 
and learned Member for Newark had been 
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very sparing in his observations respecting 
the defects which he had found in the Bill, 
the only objection being that the proceed- 
ing was by petition. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said it was objectionable that 
the suit was to be defended by affidavit, 
and said that the defendant could not put 
his defence properly upon affidavit, though 
he could upon answer. He stated, also, 
that this was a matter which was not pro- 
perly cognizable by that House, but that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
and then he thought that, by using the 
legal phrase, ‘‘ answer,’’ he threw a sort 
of mystical blind over the House through 
which they could not penetrate. Now, he 
(the Solicitor General) asked confidently, 
what was the difference between ‘‘answer”’ 
and “ affidavit ?”’ An answer was nothing 
more nor less than a statement on oath of 
the defence the party made to the Bill, 
together with a specific answer to every 
question put by the Bill, so that they only 
differed in this—that the one omitted all 
that was surplusage and unnecessary in 
the other. In all other respects they were 
identically the same. He must warn the 
House, if they attempted legal reforms 
that they must not allow lawyer after law- 


yer to get up, and tell them that they 
were not capable of understanding the 


subject. The House might depend upon 
it, if they could not reduce a legal pro- 
position to the plain principles of common 
sense, comprehensible to persons of ordi- 
nary intelligence and understanding, the 
defect was that it was a technical system 
invented for the creation of costs, and not 
to promote the due administration of jus- 
tice. His hon. and learned Friend had 
quoted a most unfortunate instance for the 
proposition which he intended to put for- 
ward—he referred to an Act of Parliament 
brought in and passed through that House 
by one to whom he (the Solicitor General) 
was bound by every pious tie, and he 
stated that that had been productive of 
evil, because when it went up to the high- 
est tribunal in this country it was found 
inadequate for the purpose for which it 
was intended. Sir T. Plummer, a most 
cautious and active judge, understanding 
that Act of Parliament in the way in which 
it was intended, considered that the rights 
of parties coming before him might be well 
understood on petition and affidavit. That 
matter was referred to the House of Lords, 
aud it so happened that Lords Eldon and 
Redesdale refused to go into the question 
of merits, but said, it was necessary for 
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the parties to go over the whole again by 
bill and answer ; whereas if this Act had 
been in operation it would have been im. 
possible for them so to have decided, but 
they must have gone on with the case on 
its merits. Why was it that this Act was 
introduced if the court could have pro- 
ceeded with those cases by petition? Why 
was it that petitions had been introduced 
by statute after statute in that House, un- 
less it were that without the authority of 
Parliament the court had not the means of 
allowing those matters to be brought be- 
fore it by petition. Those particular in. 
stances showed that the House had made 
the experiment in cases of this description, 
and that in a great variety of cases peti- 
tion was a safe, simple, and speedy mode 
of determining upon the rights of parties, 
He should not detain the House further, 
except to say one word in reply to the hon. 
and learned Members for Newark and 
Coventry, who had thought fit to say that 
he was not really responsible for this Bill, 
and had suggested that possibly some 
amount of labour and business which he had 
to perform had relieved him of his responsi- 
bility. Now, he begged to disclaim any- 
thing of that sort. Whatever might be 
the business he had to do, he considered 
that that was no excuse whatever, and 
he considered that he was fully responsible 
for every Bill on which his name appeared; 
and if there were any defects in the Bill, 
on him the blame ought properly to fall, 
and not on any other person whatsoever. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
asked whether the Bill had been intro- 
duced with the sanction of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. In reply to that ques- 
tion, he had to state that he should not 
have ventured to introduce to the House, 
or to his colleagues, a Bill upon this sub- 
ject which had not been previously sub- 
mited both to the Lord Chancellor and the 
Master of the Rolls. Though he did not 
mean to say that every expression in the 
Bill met with their sanction, or that it 
was by any means perfect, yet he did say 
that the principles and object of the Bill 
had had the sanction of those learned and 
eminent Judges. He begged it to be un- 
derstood distinctly, that in the attack this 
Bill made on the practice and proceedings 
of the Court of Chancery, he made no at- 
tack whatever upon the principles and law 
administered by that court. That there 
were some defects that might be removed 
by statute, he did not deny; but he did 8a 
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the system of law administered by that 
court, especially that which compelled peo- 


ple to fulfil to the full extent the duties of 


the trusts imposed upon them, and the 
manner in which it regarded agreements 
and arrangements between people of the 
same family, without feeling that it admi- 
nistered not only a great system of civil 
law, but also a very high and pure system 
of morality, and that it would act most 
beneficially upon the interests of society 
if that system were much more extensively 
diffused, and were generally acted upon. 
But it cast a slur and disparagement upon 
the name of Chancery, and the doctrines 
of high morality and purity which pro- 
ceeded from it were supposed to be inju- 
rious, because they came from that place 
from which, unfortunately, no suitor scarcely 
ever came during his lifetime, and which 
never afforded its protection to the suitor 
unless accompanied by a heavy penalty 
upon his fortune. Though he felt there 
were many things in the Bill which might 
be improved, he entreated the House to 
sanction its principle ; and, in the mean- 
time, he would take every means in his 
power to render it more effective, and to 
carry it into complete operation, for the 
removal of all ambiguity, and any doubt 
or difficulty, with respect to the intention 
of its provisions. He trusted that the 
House would now proceed with the second 
reading, and he would postpone the Com- 
mittee until such a time as should enable 
him to receive and consider any sugges- 
tions with which he might be favoured. 

Mr. WALPOLE agreed that some re- 
form — and an extensive reform — was re- 
quired in the Court of Chancery both in 
England and Ireland, and he should give 
his hearty support to measures for carry- 
ing out that reform. He begged to suggest, 
however, to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General that he should 
refer this Bill to a Select Committee, for 
the purpose of putting it into the proper 
shape for carrying out the object which 
everybody had in view. It was of the ut- 
most importance that all the provisions 
should be most carefully examined, and 
that, in his opinion, could only be satisfac- 
torily done in a Select Committee. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL could 
not consent to the request of his hon. and 
learned Friend. He knew what the effect 
of submitting a measure to a Select Com- 
mittee was. He would endeavour to adopt, 
as far as he could, every practicable sug- 
gestion; and he would gladly communicate 
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with any one who should favour him with 
suggestions on the subject; but he could 
not consent to refer the matter to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. TURNER very much regretted 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not refer the Bill to a Select Committee ; 
for had he done so, he should have had no 
hesitation in voting with him. Under the 
circumstances in which he was placed on 
the present occasion — unable, on the one 
hand, to agree to the second reading of the 
Bill, from a full conviction that it could 
not be carried out; and unable, on the 
other hand, to agree to the proposition of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Newark, he should decline voting on 
either side. He assured the House, that, 
so far from having any desire to defeat 
the Bill, any time or sacrifice which he 
could make to obviate the delay and ex- 
pense of the Court of Chancery, should be 
readily given. 

Mr. STUART, in reply, said, he would 
not put the House to the trouble of a 
division, and his reason for not doing so 
was this, that there was a clause in the 
Bill (the 28th) which gave full power to 
the Lord Chancellor to make all the neces- 
sary alterations, and he intended, when 
the Bill was in Committee, to move that it 
should consist of that clause only. He, 
therefore, begged to withdraw the Amend- 
ment on the present occasion. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday, 
lst March. 


REGISTRARS’ OFFICE BANKRUPTCY 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, that as there had 
been so strong a manifestation for law re- 
form by the Government, he hoped a 
change had not come over the spirit of 
their dream, as he feared it had if he were 
to judge from the provisions of this mea- 
sure. He felt himself compelled to call 
the attention of the House to one of the 
offices connected with the office of Lord 
Chancellor—namely, that of Secretary of 
Bankrupts. The 5th and 6th Victoria 
created certain deputy-registrars, and made 
this provision, that in the event of the de- 
cease of the person called registrar, the 
Lord Chancellor should fill up the office of 
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registrar from these deputy-registrars. 
There were in the London district six 
commissioners of bankrupts. By the Act 
which passed last year, the Legislature 
was of opinion that four commissioners of 
bankrupts were capable of doing that 
which six had now to do. There also ex- 
isted an officer called secretary of bank- 
rupts. He had something to do in the 
shape of taking fees from the fiat; but 
now the fiat was done away with, in the 
Bankruptcy Bill of last year, he (Mr. Hen- 
ley) could not understand what the secre- 
tary of bankrupts had todo. This person 
received a salary of 1,200/., his chief clerk 
500/., and the second clerk 300J. a year. 
All the duties of secretary of bankrupts 
were capable of being done by one of the 
six gentlemen in the London district. To 


show that this was the case, he thought it 
fair to the House to let this matter be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee to inquire 
how the duties could be best and most 
economically performed. 

Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘a 
Select Committee be appointed, to consider the 
best mode of dealing with the office of Registrar 
of Bankrupts, now vacant,’ instead thereof.” 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
did not think the hon. Gentleman gave the 
House much encouragement in the progress 
of those reforms into which they had em- 
barked, when he met the first measure for 
the abolition of an office and the reduction 
of a salary of 1,200/. a year by a direct 
negative; for his resolution was, not that 
it be referred to a Select Committee that 
the office should be abolished, but as to the 
best mode of filling up that office. What 
mode could be more acceptable to his hon. 
Friend or the House than to abolish the 
office and the salary attached to it? It 
appeared to him that when the office was 
abolished, and the salary of 1,200/. a year, 
the most satisfactory mode had been ar- 
rived at. His hon. Friend was mistaken 
as to the statute; but if it were as he stated, 
the Act was necessary for abolishing the 
office, and cutting down the rate. He quite 
agreed that the office of chief registrar 
was a sinecure, and that was a main reason 
why it should be abolished. It was pro- 

osed by the Bill, and it came before the 
Iouse in a former Session, that on the 
death of the chief registrar the office should 
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the office. It was true, the secretary of 
bankruptcy did not discharge the duties 
that officer had formerly done. But that 
officer was necessary, as he knew from his 
noble and learned Friend the Lord Chap. 
cellor; there were many cases in which he 
had extensive correspondence in his official 
and responsible situation of secretary, and 
it was therefore that the office was to be 
conferred upon him, it being absolutely ne. 
cessary that there should be an officer of 
that description. It did not appear to him 
there was any ground for an inquiry that 
that office should be immediately filled, and 
the country fixed with a salary of 1,200), 
a year. 

Mr. BOUVERIE objected to the Bill, 
because it would make the secretary of 
bankrupts chief registrar of the Court of 
Bankruptey, and would so perpetuate the 
latter office. He agreed in the necessity 
of abolishing the office of chief registrar 
as an absolute sinecure, for all the busi- 
ness the registrar was expected to do was 
performed by the accountant of bank. 
ruptey, who had a salary of 1,500J. a year. 
But the question was, why should the see- 
retary of bankrupts be appointed to an 
office the duties of which were nil? It 
had been shown before a Select Commit- 
tee, which inquired into this subject some 
time ago, that the office of secretary of 
bankrupts was also a sinecure; for before 
the Bankruptey Act of last year was passed, 
that officer had nothing to do. He thought 
the best course would be to refer the Bill 
to a Select Committee, with the power of 
hearing evidence; but if the Bill went on, 
he would, on third reading, move such 
amendments as would altogether abolish 
the office of registrar of bankrupts. 

Mr. MULLINGS said, it had been truly 
stated that under the Act 5th and 6th 
Victoria, there were to be six registrars; 
and it was provided by that statute that at 
the death of the chief registrar one of the 
other registrars should fill the office. If, 
therefore, instead of perpetuating the offiee 
of secretary of bankruptcy by promoting 
him to the office of chief registrar, they 
filled that office by advancing one of the 
deputy registrars, a saving of 1,0001. 4 
year would be effected. 1t was provided 
by the statute passed last year that the 
registrars should be reduced to four; if, 
therefore, one of the six deputy registrars 
be appointed to the chief registrarship he 


be filled by the secretary of bankruptcy. | gets 1,200U. a year, and the office of seere- 


There was then no occasion for going into | 


Committee, for they proposed to abolish 


tary of bankruptey—admittedly a sinecuré 
—would not be perpetuated. He consid- 
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ered by the arrangement he proposed, a 
saving of 1,900/. a year would be effected. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL entirely 
dissented from the statistical details brought 
forward by thehon. Gentleman opposite, and 
contended that by the Bill before the House 
asaving of | ,2001. ayear would be produced. 

Sm H. WILLOUGHBY said, it ap- 

ared to him that neither the chief re- 
gistrar of the Court of Bankruptcy nor the 
secretary of bankrupts had anything to 
do, and he therefore did not see how the 
House, with any pretensions to economy, 
could perpetuate such offices. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD commenced his ob- 
servations by reading an extract from the 
evidence of the present secretary of bank- 
ruptey, the object of which was to show that 
when the fiats would be abolished, there 
would be nothing for the clerks todo. It was 
perfectly true that by the Bill before them a 
saving would be effected, but by that Bill 
they were perpetuating the office of chief 
registrar, and were attaching one useless 
office to another to perpetuate one of them. 
As long as the present secretary of bank- 
ruptey continued to fill the office, there 
would be a saving; but then, again, the 
Lord Chancellor will be in a position to 
appoint a perpetual chief-registrar. They 
might not detach him as long as he held 
the office, but he believed the days of that 
office were numbered. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 


{Fes. 18} 


Watkins, Col. L. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Wilson, J. 
Wyld, J. 
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Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS, 

Tufnell, H. 

Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Best, J. 

Blair, S. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Carter, J. B. 
Clay, J. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cocks, T. 8. 
Currie, H. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir C. E, 
Duff, G. S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncuft, J. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Fagan, W. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Forster, M. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Grattan, H 
Greene, J. 

Gwyn, H. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heald, J. 

Hudson, G. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J, L. 


Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Morris, D. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pilkington, J. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, O. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scully, F. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, G. J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, W. P. 
TELLERS. 
Henley, J. W. 
Bouverie, E. P. 


Words added ; Main Question, as amend- 
ed, put, and agreed to. 
Select Committee appointed, “ to con- 


61: Majority 4. 


List of the Aves. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Anson, hon. Col. 


Baring, rt.hon. Sir F. T. 


Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Caulfeild, J. M. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Craig, W. G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Vise. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Freestun, Col. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W, 

Hatchell, J. 

Hawes, B, 

Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 


Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T, B, 
Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, Sir R. 
ervis, Sir J, 


Keppel, hon, G. T. 
Kildare, Marq. of 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon, W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Martin, C. W. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Ogle, S. C. II. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pelham, Capt. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Simeon, J. 
Somerville, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Townshend, Capt. 





sider the best mode of dealing with the 
office of Registrar of Bankrupts, now va- 
cant.” 

The House adjourned at Twelve o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 18, 1850. 


Minutes.) Pustic BrLts—1° Convict Prisons. 
2° Acts of Parliament Abbreviation. 


THE AFFRAY AT DOLLY’S BRAE. 


Lorp STANLEY: I assure you, my 
Lords, that often as I have trespassed be- 
fore upon your attention, and often as I 
have been received by you with much kind- 
ness and indulgence, I never had greater 
need of your kindness and indulgence than 
now, when I am about to bring before you 
matters of great importance in themselves, 
as affecting not only the character, but 
also the private conduct, of two individuals 
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of high and responsible station, both Mem- 
bers of your Lordships’ House, and both, I 
rejoice to say it, present in their places, 
but of greater importance still as affecting 
the due administration of justice, the posi- 
tion and independence of the magistracy, 
and the relations in which they ought to 
stand, and have been placed, by the Ex- 
ecutive Government of Ireland. In the ob- 
servations which I shall have to address to 
your Lordships, it will be my duty to im- 
pugn the public conduct of my noble Friend 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. I do not 
wish to cast any imputation upon his mo- 
tives. I am fully satisfied that on this oc- 
casion, as on every other in the period dur- 
ing which he has been in his high office, 
his main desire has been to act in a man- 
ner consistent with his duty to himself, 
and conducive to the welfare and tranquil- 
lity of Ireland. 1 believe, my Lords, that 
he has taken the steps which I am about 
to condemn with great reluctance and much 
personal pain to himself; and therefore, 
whilst I do not impugn his motives, I 
must be permitted to impugn the discre- 
tion he has exercised, and to denounce his 
proceedings both as erroneous and uncon- 
stitutional. I must also impugn the con- 


duct of Gentlemen who were appointed to 


act in a capacity—judicial shall I say, or 
magisterial ?—for their functions partook 
of both characters, and yet belonged strictly 
to neither. I must also impugn the con- 
duct of the learned Commissioner who was 
sent by my noble Friend the Earl of Clar- 
endon to examine into the proceedings 
which will form the subject-matter of this 
discussion; and I must likewise impugn 
the conduct of a high officer of State, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who permitted 
his responsible yet independent office to be 
degraded into a merely ministerial one. 
having thereby abrogated the duty imposed 
on him by the constitution—I mean the 
duty of directing and controlling, if not of 
protecting and defending, the magistracy 
of which he is the acknowledged head. 
My Lords, in bringing this case before 
you, I shall have to struggle against those 
feelings of impatience by which you cannot 
fail to be animated whilst listening to de- 
tails and citations of evidence which I must 
necessarily lay before you in order to bring 
it fully and fairly under your notice. J feel 
that I shall also have to labour against 
prepossessions, natural to many minds, 
whilst I complain of the periodical and 
mischievous demonstrations or processions 
of one or other of the parties who have so 
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long distracted Ireland—demonstrations or 
proceedings which are indulged in once or 
twice a year, and which have a tendeney 
to unsettle the minds of all classes of men 
in that country, to renew religious and poli 
tical animosities, and to disturb the peace 
and tranquillity of the country, and which 
sometimes terminate even in the loss of 
life itself. In the aversion which I enter. 
tain to these processions, I know that my 
noble Friend near me (the Earl of Roden) 
participates almost as strongly as I do, for 
during a long period he has wished them 
to be abandoned, and has even used his ip. 
fluence to stop them. Of my own sincerity 
in this respect I can give you no stronger 
proof than this—that having been charged 
with the management of the affairs of Ire- 
land, under the Lord Lieutenancy of my 
noble Friend the Master of the Ordnance 
(the Marquess of Anglesey), I was the in- 
dividual Minister to bring in the Proces- 
sions Act, which from the year 1832 to 
the year 1844, when it expired, re. 
moved all doubts as to their illegality, 
and which, as I believe, not only pre- 
vented the occurrence of any disturb- 
ances, but also contributed mainly to mi- 
tigate that rancorous feeling of political 
and religious animosity which the constant 
excitement of these processions generated 
and increased. Under such circumstances, 
my Lords, I hope that I shall not be con- 
sidered as entertaining an undue bias in 
favour of the Orange processions or of 
the Orange party. I give due credit to 
the good qualities which I believe that 
population to possess. I believe the mem- 
bers of it to form a loyal, industrious, 
brave, energetic, and religious population. 
I do not mean to say that there are not 
among them, as among all bodies, some 
men with whom religion and loyalty are 
not really implanted in their heart and in 
their conduct, but who use loyalty and 
religion as mere party passwords, under 
which they shroud party animosity and 
political virulence; yet, though some such 
may find a place in their ranks, I do not 
believe that such a character belongs to 
them generally; on the contrary, I believe 
that as a body they possess the good 
qualities for which I have given them 
credit; and of this I am sure, that if any 
enemy, foreign or domestic, threatens the 
dignity of the Crown of England, on them, 
individually or collectively, the Crown may 
repose with the fullest trust and confidence. 
But I am far from denying that the bene 
fits to be derived from their good qualities, 
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from their loyalty, from their industry, | according to the evidence now before you, 
from their bravery, from their energy, and | an inconsiderable force might stop a force 
from their religion, are not sometimes | of 700 or 800 men. The new road keeps 
neutralised by that organisation which pre- | the level ground, runs round the base of * 
yails among them, and by their demonstra-| Magheramayo and the other hills, and 
tions and processions, which tend, as I | after a detour of about half a mile, finally 
have before said, to perpetuate religious | joins the old road, which traverses the 
differences which it would be well to ex-| ridge of Dolly’s Brae. Threats had been 
tinguish, and to keep alive feelings of | held out by the other party that no Orange 
party animosity which it is very desirable | procession would be allowed to pass over 
to put down. It is with these general | Dolly’s Brae, and, with a view of prevent- 
views that I shall now proceed to the con-| ing any collision on that point, a small 
sideration of the particular details of the} body of troops occupied the position of 
ease now before the House. These must) Dolly’s Brae early on the morning of the 
now be familiar to all your Lordships; yet, | 12th of July. And that body of troops 
so necessary are they to my argument, | was not there a minute too soon, for soon 
that I will crave your attention whilst I after there appeared marching towards it 
rapidly run over the particular facts to|an irregular array of men armed with 
which I am desirous of calling the atten- | scythes, muskets, and pikes, with a view 
tion of your Lordships. Previously to the | of occupying that position. They found 
12th of July last, it was well known that | themselves, however, disappointed; and, 
on that day a great demonstration of the | after a short consultation among them- 
Orange body in the province of Ulster selves, marched off and encamped on a 
would take place. That there was to be a | little ridge in the vicinity, to the left of 
large procession—that many members had | the road, from which they commanded the 
declared their intention of coming, accord- | road from Ballyward. The Orange pro- 
ing to their custom, armed—that they were | cession, which came from Ballyward, was 
tomarch with the banners of their respec- | escorted by the police and the military, 
tive lodges, with bands of music, and with | who marched in their front. It was ac- 
all the usual pomp and: circumstance of | companied by a large number of their 
such processions. Due notice of this in-;women and children, who came out to 
tention was given to Her Majesty’s Go-| make holiday, and thus gave to the 
vernment; and the Government thus had| whole proceeding the air of a great 
an opportunity to take, and did actually | festival. The procession passed by its 
take measures, to meet the exigency of, antagonists in good order. Directions 
which it was apprised, and to secure the | had been given to those who composed 
maintenance of the public peace, in case it not to fire a shot, even in sport; and 
it were threatened. In pursuance of its| those directions, as well as others re- 
plans, the Government sent down two sti-| quiring them to keep the line of proces- 
pendiary magistrates and two troops of ca-| sion, had been strictly adhered to. Al- 
valry, with some infantry, to the neighbour- | though some insults were offered to the 
hood of Ballyward, from which place the} procession, by some individuals in the 
Orange procession was to move first by | crowd, on its line of march, owing to the 
what was known as the Pass of Dolly’s exertions of the magistracy, of the police 
Brae, and then to Castlewellan, and thence | and military, and, I must also in justice 
to Tollymore-park, the seat of my noble | add, to those of two Roman Catholic priests 
Friend near me (the Earl of Roden),| (Messrs. Morgan and Mooney), it passed 
where preparations had been made for! Dolly’s Brae without any injury, or blow, 
their reception. If you will look my | or shot, from either side. The question 
Lords, at page 44 of the printed papers! then arose, whether, as the procession had 
now on your table, you will find a map of; passed Dolly’s Brae without interruption, 
the country between Magheramayo-hill | it should return back from Tollymore-park 
and Dolly’s Brae. Shortly before reaching | by the same road. That question was left 
the hill of Magheramayo, the road sepa-;in doubt when they first passed Dolly’s 
rates into two branches. One, the old} Brae, and it was not known by which road 
road, goes along the high ground to Cas- | they would return until they arrived, after 
tlewellan, and, leaving the hill of Magher- leaving Tollymore-park, at the point where 
amayo on the right, reaches to the top of | the two roads again diverge at Dolly’s 
the ridge ealled Dolly’s Brae, where it | Brae. Some curious scenes had taken 
larrows into a kind of defile, in which, | place in the interim. The cavalry, not 
‘ 
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having brought forage for their horses 
with them, were obliged to remove from 
the ground to procure it, and did not re- 
turn in time to head the procession, as 
they had done during its advance. The 
police and the infantry, however, were on 
the ground. The other body—I scarcely 
know what name I ought to give them— 
maintained its first position during a great 
part of the day. They were visited in the 
course of it by two Roman Catholic clergy- 
men; and one of those gentlemen, Mr. 
Morgan, unwisely as I think, but as he 
himself declares for the purpose of pre- 
venting them from straggling away and 
getting into the public-houses, bought 
them a quantity of bread. He also gave 
his blessing to the crowd, on condition 
that they would clear away out of the val- 
ley and keep the peace. But about an 
hour afterwards, when it was still uncer- 
tain which road the procession would take 
on its return, a very curious mancuvre 
was practised by those whom I may be 
permitted to style the Ribandmen. I have 
already observed that the hill of Maghera- 
mayo lies a little obliquely from the high- 
road, and commands both the roads which 
lead to and from Dolly’s Brae. The body 
of Ribandmen had first encamped near 
Dolly’s Brae, but on the other side of the 
old road from that which they subsequently 
occupied, and to which they marched in 
something like military order and precision 
—indeed, so much like it, that one of the 
military officers present declared at the 
time that they must be under the command 
of an old pensioner, and it subsequently 
turned out that they were led by a person 
who had been discharged from the police 
force. They thus left the position where 
they had been under the control of the 
military, and took up a new position on 
Magheremayo-hill, which commands, as I 
before said, both roads, the new road be- 
ing about a mile longer than the old. The 
procession, after it had received some re- 
freshments from my noble Friend near me 
in Tollymore-park, and after it had been 
addressed by my noble Friend in a speech 
with which I think my noble Friend oppo- 
site (the Earl of Clarendon) can find no 
fault, returned by the same road which it 
had taken in the morning. They had 
nearly all got through the pass of Dolly’s 
Brae. Mr. Morgan, the Roman Catholic 
clergyman, had promised to march with 
the procession on its return, in order to 
afford it his protection. Mr. Morgan did 
not attend according to his promise, but 
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his curate, Mr. Mooney, did; and never 
left the procession until nearly the whole 
of it had passed the lines of Ribandmep, 
These lines were twofold, ranging one a 
little above the other, a little obliquely to 
the road, and commanding it from a eon. 
siderable height. The immediate front of 
each line was protected by a strong wall, 
and these were flanked by two or three 
small houses, and their enclosures were 
occupied by detachments from the main 
body. After the Orange party had nearly 
passed these lines, and just after Mr. 
Mooney had met the police and military, 
whom he told ‘that all was right—that 
there would be peace, and that not a shot 
would be fired,”’ a squib was exploded at a 
little distance from the road, then, from 
the Riband houses or the enclosures before 
them, two shots were fired, and then im. 
mediately followed a full volley from the 
whole Riband army on the Orangemen, 
the police, and the military. The main 
part of the volley was poured upon the 
police. The police, at first a little startled 
by the suddenness of the discharge, re- 
covered themselves with a degree of firm- 
ness and forbearance for which they de- 
serve every credit; and immediately after- 
wards, owing to the gallantry of Mr. Hill, 
sub-inspector of police, they charged up 
the hill, and, though their numbers did not 
exceed 40 men, drove from it the Riband- 
men, who were 600 or 700 strong. I feel, 
my Lords, that I cannot do sufficient jus- 
tice to the spirit and gallantry which the 
police displayed on this occasion; it was 
of great importance, for one of the mili- 
tary officers present declared that, if the 
police had not fired and charged at once 
up the hill, Her Majesty’s troops would 
have been slaughtered most unmerti- 
fully. He also stated, that the police 
would have been foiled by the strength 
of the position and by the number of 
their oppouents, had not the Orange- 
men, who had not yet passed the hill, taken 
the Ribandmen in the flank, whilst the 
police attacked them in the front, and aided 
them in dispersing the rebel band. I call 
them the rebel band, and I can now call 
them nothing else, since I think with Liew- 
tenant Terry, of the 9th Regiment, that 
they deserve to be called rebels who fire 
on Her Majesty’s troops. Then occurred 
scenes which I regret to say I must con- 
cur with the Commissioner appointed by 
my noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Clarendon) in denouncing as scenes of atro- 
city on the part of the Orangemen, al- 
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though I think that he has painted them 
in somewhat exaggerated colours, and in 
some cases misrepresented the real facts. 
Iam sure, however, that if the perpetra- 
tors of them can be discovered, my noble 
Friend near me (the Earl of Roden) will be 
as ready as any man can be to bring them 
to justice and punishment. Houses were 
fired, one inoffensive person was put to 
death, and the work of retaliation and re- 
tribution was carried further than I can 
either palliate or justify. Such is the his- 
tory of these painful transactions. Shortly 
afterwards my noble Friend the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland appointed a commission 
to investigate their nature and extent. It 
sat for four or five days in the months of 
July and August, and then, on the 18th of 
September, Mr. Berwick was desired to 
interfere. The sessions were then held 
at Castlewellan, and applications were 
made to the magistrates on the bench for 
informations against several Orangemen. 
Those applications were refused by the 
bench, of which my noble Friend near me 
was then the chairman. Whereupon my 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land recommended the Lord Chancellor of 
that country to dismiss from the commis- 


sion of the peace my noble Friend near me, 
the chairman of the bench of magistrates, 
and two other magistrates of the name of 


Beers, I think, that upon the evidence 
there may be a primd facie case for the 
dismissal of Mr. William Beers; but, so 
faras I can make out, the charge which 
my noble Friend has brought against Mr. 
Francis Beers is not tenable even for a 
moment. I must decline to enter upon 
this occasion into the individual case of 
Mr. W. Beers; but, as far as I ean make 
out the charge against his brother, Mr. F. 
Beers, it is this, and this only—that the 
Procession was mustered in his demesne, 
and that he marched along with it on the 
public road, in his character as a magis- 
trate, without badges or distinctive marks 
upon him, and in company with the sti- 
pendiary magistrate sent down by Her 
Majesty’s Government as the head of the 
Police. Now, it is admitted on all hands 
that, both in going to and in returning 
fom Tollymore-park, Mr. Francis Beers 
Was most active in preventing a collision 
between the parties, and that after the | 
collision had taken place, he was most ac- 
we in saving life, and restoring peace. 
ou have one of the witnesses actually de- 
dlaring that he should have been deprived 
oflife had he not been saved by the inter- 
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ference of Mr. Francis Beers. No other 
charge can be brought against that gentle- 
man but this—that on arriving at Tolly- 
more-park, where none but Orangemen 
were met together, he did put on and wear 
during his presence there an Orange riband, 
though he had not attended an Orange lodge 
for twenty-four years previously. Before 
he left Tollymore-park he took it off again, 
and never appeared with it at all in public. 
This is the only offence charged against 
Mr. Francis Beers. The offence charged 
against my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Roden) is, that he received an Orange pro- 
cession in his park; that he made an ad- 
dress to them; that he did not recommend 
them to return by the new road; and that, 
as chairman of the bench of magistrates at 
Castlewellan, he refused, upon application, 
to receive informations tendered by the 
sessional Crown solicitor against certain 
persons, not for perpetrating acts of vio- 
lence, but for attending a procession, said 
to be per se and ab initio altogether illegal. 
My answer is this—I admit the facts to be 
as I have stated them; but I contend that 
they form no justification for the conduct 
of Government towards him. Neither the 
magistrates of the county nor the stipen- 
diary magistrates sent down to their as- 
sistance, believed, or professed to believe, 
that the procession was illegal, or that it 
was considered so by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I am prepared to contend, 
that up to the moment when my noble 
Friend received the procession in his park, 
he believed that it was acting under the 
sanction and protection of Government, es- 
pecially as it was attended by an escort of 
military and police. There is another point 
which is still more doubtful than the legal- 
ity of the procession, and that is the legality 
of the warrant which my noble Friend op- 
posite was advised to issue, and of the whole 
proceedings carried on by the Commissioner 
under its authority. Now, I am prepared 
to contend that the evidence laid before my 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land by his commissioner, Mr. Berwick, 
was not the evidence really given before 
him. I contend, and shall endeavour to 
prove, that that evidence was garbled. I 
have the confession of the Commissioner 
himself, that he did not furnish my noble 
Friend with the whole of the evidence, but 
only with notes of the evidence taken by 
himself, and which he believed to contain 
all that was material in it. Now, I say 
that those notes do not contain all the ma- 
terial evidence; and further, I say that 
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they are garbled and distorted, and I am 
not saying too much when I say, that in 
one case they are actually falsified. And 
I further say, that the evidence laid before 
the magistrates did not justify the allega- 
tions of the information, and that in the 
discharge of their duty the magistrates 
could not but refuse to grant informations 
upon them. I say deliberately that the 
evidence did not warrant, and would not 
have justified, the informations which this 
bench of magistrates was called on to 
grant. I further contend, that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has egregiously failed 
in the discharge of his functions as head of 
the magistraey in that country, inasmuch 
as on the same day on which he received 
the suggestion of the Lord Lieutenant to 
dismiss these magistrates from the com- 
mission of the peace, without evidence, 
without any consideration, without any re- 
monstrance, he did—what? Call on the 
magistrates to answer the charges preferred 
against them? No; but without a ques- 
tion on his part, without an answer on 
theirs, without any examination, on evi- 
dence taken behind their backs, without 
any exercise of his own judgment, he dis- 
missed my noble Friend from the commis- 


sion of the peace, and with him two other 
magistrates, one of whom had held it 


for more than forty years. I say, that 
those magistrates had no reason to be- 
lieve that this procession was in_ itself 
illegal. If the noble Earl near me had 
known that it was illegal, he would 
have been the last man in the country 
to lend his sanction to it. I have evi- 
dence by which I can show to your Lord- 
ships the course actually taken by my 
noble Friend near me, when there was no 
doubt that these processions were illegal. 
On the 2lst of June, 1843, my noble 
Friend wrote the following letter to the 
Members of an Orange lodge :— 


“« My dear Friends and Brother Protestants— 
The anniversaries of the lst and 12th of July are 
at hand; any processions on either of those days 
are illegal. It is most important for our cause 
that there be no public display of any kind on 
either of those occasions ; nothing would be more 
gratifying to your enemies than your transgression 
of the law, nothing would be more deeply morti- 
fying to your friends. I have received many 
favours from you: I am, therefore, emboldened to 
speak freely to you. Some of you are my imme- 
diate neighbours and my valued acquaintances. 
I beseech you, then, for reasons the soundness of 
which you would acknowledge could I communi- 
cate them to you, let no taunt, no provocation, no 
circumstance whatever, induce any of our Protes- 
tant brethren to break the law by assembling in 
procession on the Ist or 12th of July next.” 
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Again, my Lords, in the year 1845, whey 
the Party Processions Act had expired, 
my noble Friend repeated to the Oran 
lodges his warning to abstain from these 
processions :— 
“ July 3, 1845, 

“ Brother Protestants—The Ist of July is over; 
the monster meeting which the Repealers threat. 
ened to hold on that memorable anniversary on 
the banks of the Boyne has not taken place, 
Happily for the peace of Ulster, we have been 
saved from that insult. I hear that the Repealers 
are now endeavouring to induce our brethren to ce. 
lebrate the 12th by processions with banners and 
flags. It cannot be for our advantage that such 
advice should be followed. Much as you yalue 
the events commemorated on that day—much as 
they should be honoured and regarded by every 
loyal subject in the land—I would not gratify 
these wishes expressed by the Repealers of Down, 
Tyrone, and Armagh. I should rather that you 
quietly met in your respective neighbourhoods, de- 
termined to maintain true Protestant principles 
amongst yourselves and your children, rejecting 
alike the insidious snares of false Protestantism 
within the Church, and the errors of Romanism, 
from which we have been happily delivered, under 
God, through the means of that Prince of glorious 
memory, King William the Third. I could not 
let this opportunity pass without tendering to you 
my opinion as to your proceedings on the ap- 
proaching 12th. You already know I can have 
but one object in doing so, which is your welfare, 
and consequently the prosperity and happiness 
of all denominations of our fellow-subjects in 
Ulster.” 
Therefore, my Lords, you now see that not 
only when these processions were note- 
riously illegal did my noble Friend near 
me give the Orange lodges warning of the il- 
legality of these processions, and use every 
intreaty to dissuade them from joining in 
them, but even afterwards when the old law 
was restored, he impressed upon them the 
necessity of dispensing with and abstaining 
from them. But not only had my noble 
Friend near me no reason to think that these 
processions were not legal, but you will find 
that they had every reason to believe that 
they were not deemed illegal, by the Go- 
vernment themselves. I will now beg leave, 
my Lords, to bring under your notice one 
of the papers which I shall this night move 
for—I mean the correspondence whieh took 
place between the authorities in Dublin 
Castle and the magistrates of Armagh, ot 
the subject of Orange processions, I the 
months of June and July, 1846; and this 
correspondence is the more remarkable, 
because you have in it the opinions of the 
representativos of two successive Govern 
ments upon the point now in question. 
On the 29th of June, 1846, Mr. W. Paton 
writes thus to the Earl of Lincoln, thea 
Secretary for Ireland :— 
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“ Armagh, June 29, 1846. 

“My Lord—I have the honour to transmit 
herewith a copy of resolutions this day entered 
jnto at a meeting of magistrates resident in 
Armagh, and to request the earnest attention of 
your Lordship and of the Government to the 
subject of them, as, unless a sufficient force be 
placed at the disposal of the magistrates on the 
occasion referred to, they feel that they could not 
be responsible under the circumstances for the 
preservation of the peace of the city. I have been 
further directed by the magistrates present to re- 
quest the opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
with reference to the following statement :—The 
Government must be aware that the affray and 
homicide which occurred on the last 12th of July 
arose out of a collision between a party walking in 
procession, and some of the inhabitants ofa part of 
the town principally occupied by Roman Catholics, 
and the magistrates having learned that it is the 
intention of the Orange party on the ensuing oc- 
casion to walk through the same district of the 
city, and feeling that such an attempt would in- 
evitably lead to resistance and serious outrage, 
are desirous of ascertaining whether they would 
be justified in preventing the Orange procession 
from entering that portion of the town, either with 
or without sworr informations being previously 
laid before them that such an attempt would be 
likely to lead to a breach of the peace. I have 
the honour to be, &e. “W,. Parton.” 


Now it is quite clear, my Lords, that if the 
magistrates receive sworn informations 
that a procession is likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace, they may exercise 
their diseretion, and prevent it as illegal. 
In July, 1846, Mr. Pennefather addressed 
this letter to the Armagh magistrates, in 
reply to inquiries from them as to the 
course they should take with regard to 
party processions :— 


* Dublin Castle, July 4, 1846. 

“Sir—I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 29th ult., which, with the copy 
of the resolutions enclosed therein, I have sub- 
mitted to the Lord Lieutenant ; and in reply Iam 
commanded by his Excellency to inform you that 
the Act 2 and 3 William IV., ec. 118, having ex- 
pired, party processions, merely as such, are no 
longer illegal ; and the magistrates should there- 
fore be very circumspect in interfering with them, 
if no breach of the peace be actually committed. 
If the persons composing the procession be con- 
ducting themselves peaceably, the magistrates 
should not interfere with them further than to en- 
deavour to persuade them not to go into any par- 
ticular part of the town where their appearance 
in procession may exasperate others to commit a 
breach of the peace. As a strong reinforcement 
has been made to the military force in Armagh, 
the magistrates can have a sufficient force placed 
in those parts of the town where any disturbance 
1s apprehended, and take such measures as may 
appear to them advisable, from the informations 
they receive, to preserve the peace, and prevent any 
such collision as is apprehended. It is necessary 
that the military should be accompanied by a ma- 
gistrate; and his Excellency has directed the 
attendance of a stipendiary magistrate at Armagh 
on the 11th inst. to assist the local magistracy in 
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preserving the peace of that city on the oecasion 
referred to.—I have the honour to be, &c. 
“ RicuarD PENNEFATHER.” 


The magistrates were not quite satisfied 
with these instructions, which they did not 
consider sufficiently definite; and on the 
9th of July they addressed the following 
letter to the Government :— 


‘* Armagh, July 9, 1846. 

“‘ Sir—I have this day submitted your letter of 
the 4th inst. to a meeting of magistrates, and am 
directed to state that it is not so satisfactory as 
they could have wished, inasmuch as it does not 
answer distinctly the question put in my letter of 
the 29th ult., namely, whether, under the cireum- 
stances therein stated, the magistrates would, 
either with or without sworn informations, be jus- 
tified in preventing the Orange procession from 
entering that part of the town where disturbances 
might be apprehended. I have, therefore, now to 
request you will inform me whether under any 
and what circumstances, in reference to the case 
stated, the magistrates would be justified in stop- 
ping the procession from entering those parts of 
the town where any disturbance is apprehended ? 
—lI have the honour to be, Sir, &e. 

“ W. Paton.” 


The answer, expressing the opinions of the 
Government, was exceedingly useful to 
those for whose guidance it was intended ; 
for, this being an inquiry as to what course 
of proceeding was to be taken on the 
morning of the 12th of July, the letter 
giving the magistrates advice was written 
on the evening of the 12th, and was re- 
ceived in Armagh on the morning of the 
13th. The letter was in these terms :— 


** Dublin Castle, July 12, 1846. 

“ Sir—I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
inst., and to acquaint you that it must be left to 
the discretion of the magistrates how far the 
sworn informations received will justify their in- 
terfering to preserve the public peace by arrest- 
ing the progress of the procession. It is obvious 
that the most effectual mode of preserving order 
will be by placing a strong force in the locality 
where a collision between hostile parties is prin- 
cipally feared.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

‘« T. N. Repineron, 

“ W. Paton, Esq., J.P., Armagh.” 


I must now, even at the risk of weary- 
ing your Lordships, refer to a few points 
of the evidence, some of which—as being, 
I suppose, considered immaterial—were 
altogether omitted by Mr. Commissioner 


Berwick from his report. Evidence was 
given to show the opinions not only of the 
local magistrates, but of the stipendiary 
magistrates, with regard to this particular 
meeting on the 12th of July, and also upon 
the general question whether party proces- 
sions, per se, were illegal or not. Some 
of your Lordships may, perhaps, not be 
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disposed to lay much stress upon the opin- 
ion of Mr. William Beers; but he states 
that he believed the procession was not an 
illegal one. [The noble Lord read an ex- 
tract from a shorthand writer’s report of 
the evidence of Mr. Beers, in which that 
gentleman stated that he was of opinion 
the meeting was legal, and that opinion 
prevailed among the magistrates.  Ilis 
reason for entertaining the opinion was, 
that he had been informed that on the 
17th of March, the high sheriff at the 
assizes informed Chief Baron Pigot that 
an armed body of men was coming into 
the town, and asked what course he should 
take; and the Chief Baron said, that if 
danger of a riot was apprehended, the 
military might be called out; but in the 
meantime the procession passed quietly 
through the town.] But what was the 
evidence given by my noble Friend Lord 
Roden? I am quoting now, not from the 
‘** material” portions of the evidence fur- 
nished by Mr. Commissioner Berwick, but 
from the notes of a shorthand writer who 
attended the whole proceedings, who took 
the evidence much more fully than it ap- 
pears to have been taken by Mr. Berwick, 
and the accuracy of whose report has been 
verified by affidavit in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench by himself, and testified to by the 
different parties who gave evidence. One 
of the papers for which I move is the re- 
port annexed to the affidavit of John Por- 
ter, which was taken by the reporter for 
the same newspaper whose report was re- 
lied upon in these proceedings by Mr. Ber- 
wick, as testifying to the accuracy of the 
terms used in a speech delivered by Mr. 
W. Beers, and upon which report Mr. 
Beers was condemned and removed from 
the commission. I hope, therefore, that my 
noble Friend will not impugn the accuracy 
of this report of the proceedings before the 
Commissioner. I must beg your Lordships 
to observe that the report of Mr. Berwick 
—a report of evidence supposed to contain 
all that was material, and furnished as the 
ground, and the sole ground, for the sum- 
mary dismissal of two magistrates—does 
not distinguish between the evidence taken 
on the examination in chief and that taken 
on cross-examination ; it does not state, in 
answer, to whom the evidence was given; 
but it gives a summary of the evidence, 
sometimes confounding the evidence which 
was given in July and August with that 
subsequently given by the same witness in 
the month of September. Any person at 
all acquainted with the nature of criminal 
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proceedings, must be ‘satisfied that it is of 
the greatest consequence to know whether 
evidence was given on examination in chief 
or on cross-examination, and to know by 
whom the questions were put, in order to 
judge of the probable object of such ques. 
tions; but there is no separation of this 
kind in the evidence presented by Mr, 
Berwick. I was about to ask your Lord. 
ships’ attention to the evidence of my noble 
Friend Lord Roden. He says— 


“On the 17th of March last, between seven and 
eight o’clock in the morning of that day, I rode 
to this town, to see the procession for myself; 
saw scattered groups of people as I rode along, all 
armed, They seemed very much surprised to see 
me there alone at that hour of the morning ; some 
of them were very civil to me, and touched their 
hats ; others fired off their guns. After break- 
fast I rode out again, with my son, and did my 
utmost to prevent the Protestants, who were very 
much alarmed, from offering the Ribandmen any 
annoyance. Was engaged riding through the 
country, with my son, the whole day for that pur- 
pose. I prevailed on the Protestants to keep 
quiet, and the procession got no annoyance, After 
dinner, in the evening, a party of the Riband pro- 
cession marched through my village (Bryansford), 
which is a Protestant village, and as they passed 
my gate they fired a volley over it; it did no 
harm—it was done more for bravado than any- 
thing else, Ithink. They did not get any annoy- 
ance in consequence of that. If I had thought 
the Orange procession was illegal, it should not 
have entered my gates.” 

In his subsequent evidence he says— 

“My impression was, that both processions, on 
the respective days of the 17th of March and 12th 
of July, were not illegal ; if not, I should have 
felt it my duty, as a magistrate, to stop them. 
Both parties seemed to agree that each had a 
right to walk on the respective days. My opinion 
was, that after the expiration of the Processions 
Act both parties had a right to march.” 

Mr. Shaw, another of the magistrates, 
says— 

“Orange processions have been permitted from 

time immemorial by Government ; have always 
seen arms with them, which were fired off foolishly; 
did not consider this an illegal procession because 
the men had arms with them. I say, that seeing 
the procession with arms in their hands did not 
create terror in me, nor did any one else declare 
to me that he felt terror. Cannot say if the Ro- 
man Catholics had reason to feel terror.” 
Mr. M‘Mullan, a Roman Catholic magis- 
trate, said he never knew there was any 
law to prevent processions. Captain Fitz- 
maurice, the stipendiary magistrate, who 
was sent down to act with the other ma- 
gistrates, says— 

“JT did not consider the body of men I saw af 
sembled on Mr. Beers’ lawn an illegal body. 

Yet that evidence of Captain Fitzmaurice 
is considered immaterial by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Berwick, and is omitted from his 
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report. I must trouble your Lordships 
with a somewhat lengthened extract from 
the evidence of Mr. Hill, another stipendi- 
ary magistrate, which is given very briefly 
in Mr. Berwick’s abridgment. Mr. Hill 
says— 


“On the 12th of July, 1848, the Orangemen 
marched by the new road to Castlewellan ; I es- 
eorted them, on that occasion, as on this 12th, 
with police; they were not molested in any 
way in 1848; I have also escorted bodies of 
Ribandmen, on various occasions, and _pro- 
tected them. . Mr. Francis Charles 
Beers walked with me at the head of the police, 
from Ballyward to Castewellan, as a magistrate, 
and not as a leader of the Orangemen ; he could 
not have acted as a leader of the Orangemen 
without my knowledge ; did not think the meet- 
ing was an illegal or unlawful assembly, especi- 
allyas I had repeatedly reported the fact of armed 
processions to Government, and sent forward the 
names of parties for prosecution, without Govern- 
ment taking any notice of the matter; the Orange- 
men have always been in the habit of assembling 
to celebrate a ceremony on the 12th of July with 
arms in their hands; on the 17th of March, Mr. 
F. Beers, with a party of police, went at the head 
of a Riband procession that passed by Kate’s 
Bridge ; he kept the peace on that occasion; Mr. 
F.C. Beers was with me when the firing took 
place ; he did not join the Orangemen, but re- 
mained with me, and acted as a magistrate, being 
exposed to the fire as well as myself; never be- 
fore saw so peaceable a procession of Orangemen 
as this one, up to the time of the skirmish.” 


That is the evidence of Mr. Hill; but will 
your Lordships believe that the only line 
of that evidence recorded by Mr. Berwick 
is this ?—‘‘ I have repeatedly reported the 
fact of armed processions to the Govern- 
ment.”” Mr. Berwick omits the evidence 
as to the conduct of Mr. Beers on that 
occasion; he omits the opinion of that gen- 
tleman, that he did not consider the meet- 
ing illegal, and the reason for that opinion; 
because, after his repeated representations 
to the Government, they had taken no 
steps to prevent such meetings. All this 
is judged immaterial by the impartial Mr. 
Berwick, and is omitted in the evidence 
laid before my noble Friend opposite. I 
would beg your Lordships to compare the 
evidence of Mr. F. Beers, as given in Mr. 
Berwick’s report, and in the report to 
which I have referred. Mr. F. Beers, in 
alluding to the Riband procession which 
took place on the 17th of March, is re- 


presented, in Mr. Berwick’s report, as say- 
ing— 
5 


“I did believe that the procession of the 17th 
of March was an illegal procession ; and I have 
little doubt that the procession of the 12th of 
July [there is a blank here in my notes of one 


line]—I believe they thought there would have 
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been an attack, and, therefore, that they left their 
houses.” 

This is most improbable evidence for a 
gentleman to give who says he thought it 
his duty to escort that very procession and 
protect it. But in page 114 of the report 
of the evidence I have before quoted from, 
Mr. Beers makes this statement :— 

“T escorted them through what I conceived 
the dangerous part of the road, and, after I left 
them, they fired shots into my demesne ; the Pro- 
cessions Act having expired, I really did not 
think this an illegal body, but I thought there was 
danger of a breach of the public peace should the 
Orangemen and they come in contact.” 


And yet, in the face of this evidence, Mr. 
Berwick would lead you to believe, by his 
significant blank, that Mr. Beers had given 
an opinion that the meeting was illegal, 
while, on the contrary, he declares that he 
believed it to have been legal. That, I 
think, my Lords, is a direct perversion of 
the evidence ; and upon this perverted 
evidence it was that my noble Friend was 
called upon to judge of the merits of the 
ease. Mr. Berwick, however, lays down 
the law after a fashion of his own, and in 
a very singular manner. I am aware that 
I ought to apologise to your Lordships for 
attempting to deal with a question of this 
kind; but I must say that the doctrines 
laid down by Mr. Berwick appear to me so 
extraordinary, that it is impossible they 
ean have any foundation in law. In page 
9 of his report, Mr. Berwick lays down the 
principle, that— 

“All bodies or processions of men, whether 
armed or unarmed, but more particularly if armed, 
who are assembled under such circumstances as 
are calculated to endanger the publie peace, and 
to excite terror and alarm amongst Her Majesty’s 
subjects, are thenceforth to be considered and 
treated by those assigned to keep the public peace 
as illegal bodies, dangerous to the well-being of 
society, and therefore to be repressed, if neces- 
sary, by the strong arm of thelaw. And it is also 
an equally plain proposition in law, that any body 
of private persons combined even for the most in- 
nocent and lawful object, who proceed in numbers 
to effect that object, with a determination to resist’ 
by force all who shall oppose them in their design, 
is dangerous to the public peace; their acts be- 
come thenceforth illegal ; and all who lend their 
assistance or countenance to their proceedings are 
abettors in, and answerable for, all the resulting 
consequences.” 

The inference which Mr. Berwick mani- 
festly seeks to draw from the law thus 
laid down as applicable to this case is, that 
if 1 and some of my neighbours in pursuit 
of a lawful and innocent object, are met 
with threats, and violence, and outrage—if 
we are told that parties have collected to 
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oppose us by force, and to prevent us from 
performing the most innocent, and even 
most praiseworthy acts, the fact of their 
being an illegal combination against us 


makes our arming for our own protection, | 


with a determination not to be put down, 
an illegal act in itself; and that in conse- 
quence of the illegal conduct of our oppo- 
nents, our innocent act is converted into an 
illegal proceeding. My Lords, a more 
monstrous proposition was never attempted 
to be brought forward by any person pro- 
fessing even the slightest knowledge of 
law. Every person possessing the least 
acquaintance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the British constitution is aware 
of the right which every Englishman has 
to protect himself, his wife, his family, 


and his servants, by violence, if need be, | 


against unlawful oppression and unlawful 
force from any quarter. This proposition 


does not need enforcing; but in the fifth | 
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| timidation in defence of law against those 


'who were violating the law—there could be 
no doubt in the mind of any human being, 
except Mr. Commissioner Berwick, that 
that intimidation would have been perfectly 
lawful, and that no person could have been 
punished for it if these processions were 
not pronounced illegal in 1846. I may 
ask how it is that so sudden a change has 
come over the spirit of the dream of noble 
Lords opposite with regard to the body of 
Orangemen since 1848? For the answer 
to that question I think I may appeal to 
my noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. I ask him what were the cir. 
cumstances of the year 1848? I ask 
him in what condition he and the Go- 
vernment stood in March, April, and 
May, 1848? I ask him whether he 
did not find it politic, wise, and neces- 
sary, threatened as he then was by a most 
insane rebellion, hardly more ludicrous in 
its results than it was formidable in its 


report of the Commissioners on the Re- | 

form of the Criminal Law, I find this pas- | preparations, I ask whether he did not 

sage :— | then rejoice in the demonstration of 
“If it be proper that the law should allow a Orange numbers, of Orange force, of 

man to defend his dwelling-house, or his person in | Orange loyalty ? I ask where were then 

his dwelling-house, by numbers and arms, it must | the Orangemen of Ulster? There was 


be equally so to give him the same means of re-' no talk then of ‘‘ what is called grand 
taining possession of his lands when threatened 
with an unlawful entry ; and of his goods, when 
they are about to be taken from him; and also of 


master of a lodge ;” but grateful acknow- 
ledgments and thanks were given to the 
protecting his person when he has reason to ap- | loyal Orangemen of one district, and the 


prehend an unlawful assault wheresoever it may | loyal Protestants of another. [A PEER 
rnin ‘here made a suggestion to the noble Lord.] 
That doctrine is consistent with reasonand Ay, to the loyal Orangemen. Answers 
with our constitutional principles and prac-| were given to the addresses of the loyal 
tice; but if the doctrine of Mr. Berwick Orangemen; the loyal Orangemen were 
were carried to the extent to which he is  intrusted with arms—not perhaps with the 
disposed to press it, English law would be knowledge of the noble Earl opposite (the 
—what it never was intended to be, and Earl of Clarendon), but certainly by per- 
what I hope it never will be allowed to be | sons very nearly and intimately connected 
—absolutely destructive of English liberty. | with him. They were intrusted with arms 
I may refer your Lordships, in further ex- | for the formation of a body which profess- 
planation, to a distinction taken by two! ed its determination to exclude Catholics 
very distinguished Members of this House |—an exclusively Protestant body, such 
in the proceedings in error; in the case of | arms being furnished by the command of 
the late Mr. O’Connell, in 1844. In that | Sir Edward Blakeney, in 1848. [A Peer 
case there was a count charging intimida-| here made a remark to the noble Lord, 
tion, which was declared by all the noble | who immediately said]—I believe that to 
and learned Lords who were present to be have been the ease; but if there is the 
bad, as ambiguous and uncertain, inas-| smallest doubt on the subject I withdraw 
much as, according to a noble and learned the statement. There is, however, n0 
Lord opposite, it did not appear from the| doubt that in 1848 the Orangemen, 48 
count whether the intimidation charged | Orangemen, were not only flattered, petted, 
was intimidation in defence of the law, or | caressed, but much more than that—they 
intimidation against the law; or, as my| were trusted ; and it was in consequence 
noble and learned Friend near me said, it! of the organisation, the numbers, the 
did not appear that it was not an intimida-| power, and the determination of the 
tion of the intimidators. If it had been | Orangemen, that my noble Friend opposite 
an intimidation of the intimidators—an in- | was enabled to strip Ulster comparativey 
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of the Queen’s troops, and to leave the 
reservation of the peace of that province 
in the hands of the loyal Orangemen. To 
show the spirit which existed in 1848, I 
may read an extract from a letter address- 
ed by my noble Friend (the Earl of Roden) 
to Mr. W. Beers. He says— 

“JT trust the excellent advice you have given 

the Orangemen of the county of Down will be 
duly appreciated and strictly adhered to; so that 
our valuable institution will gain the approbation 
of many who have hitherto disapproved of it. 
The peaceable demeanour of our brethren, and 
the calm, but determined, deportment of the thou- 
sands of brave Orangemen who will unite in cele- 
brating their anniversary on the 12th of July, 
cannot fail to insure this result. Had it been 
consistent with your arrangements, I should have 
been happy that the ground chosen for your meet- 
ing was within the gates of Tollymore Park, 
where an opportunity would have been afforded 
me of witnessing the numbers, as well as the 
loyalty, of those lodges over which you preside. .. 
It is of little consequence to us now what political 
party is in power ; perhaps the least danger is to 
be apprehended from those who are the present 
Ministers of the Crown; but I am sure it is our 
duty as loyal Orangemen to give every support in 
our power to the Earl of Clarendon’s Government, 
so long as the law is put in force against its trans- 
gressors, and that justice and impartiality are 
fairly meted out to all denominations of our coun- 
trymen.” 
Did the noble Earl then disclaim such 
allies—did he refuse to accept their assist- 
ance, on the ground that they violated the 
law by illegal demonstrations of force, and 
by illegal party processions? No such 
thing. It was known that my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Roden) was at that 
time in constant, familiar, and confidential 
communication with the noble Earl oppo- 
site; yet no notice of dissent from the 
course pursued by the Orangemen of Ire- 
land emanated from the noble Earl, and 
they had a right to believe, and did be- 
lieve, that their processions and meetings 
were sanctioned by the Government. If 
these meetings were in themselves illegal, 
why were they allowed to be carried to a 
greater extent in 1848 than at any pre- 
vious time ? and I ask if, according to the 
doctrine of Mr. Berwick, they were all 
grossly illegal ab initio, why informations 
were not tendered in a single case of 
such illegal meetings and processions ? 

But I will inquire, in the next place, 
had the Government no notice of these pro- 
ceedings in 1849? Why, Mr. Scott, a 
resident magistrate of the county of Down, 
states in evidence, that he had apprehen- 
sions before the Ist of July that serious 
work would take place on the 12th of that 
month ; and he says— 


“T spoke to Mr. M‘Mullin, a Roman Catholic 
magistrate; I told him I was going to Dublin, 
and asked whether I might state at the Castle, on 
| his authority, our apprehension that there would 
i bea riot. I called at the Castle and saw Mr. 
Redington, and told him I called on the subject, 
fearing there would be a riot.” 

Mr. Scott subsequently stated, in cross- 
examination, that he put Mr. Redington 
in possession of all the information he had, 
and told him that both parties were armed 
very extensively. The sub-inspector of 
police, Mr. Hill, also gave similar informa- 
tion to the Government, and told them 
even that the meeting was to be held in 
Tollymore Park, the seat of the Earl of 
Roden, who was then in constant confiden- 
tial communication with my noble Friend 
opposite. I ask the noble Earl whether, 
at that time, he gave to the Earl of Roden 
the slightest intimation that, by receiving 
a procession such as had been described in 
Tollymore Park, he would render himself 
liable to be implicated in the proceedings 
of an illegal assembly? If that were not 
done, if no such warning proceeded from 
the Lord Lieutenant, who was perfectly 
acquainted with all the facts of the case, 
then I say that my noble Friend had cause 
to be surprised when he was told that by 
receiving the procession in Tollymore Park 
he had implicated himself in the proceed- 
ings of an illegal assembly. But these 
were not the only gentlemen who gave 
information on this subject to the Govern- 
ment; they were the only two mentioned 
in Mr. Berwick’s report. Similar infor- 
mation was given by Mr. F. Beers, though 
the fact is omitted as immaterial in the re- 
port of Mr. Berwick. Mr. F. Beers was 
in Dublin at the time, and, as far as it ap- 
pears, had no intention of taking part in 
the procession. He wrote to the Sub-In- 
spector of police on the spot to know what 
was going to take place. The Sub-In- 
spector wrote to Mr. Beers, entreating him 
to go down for the purpose of preserving 
the peace. Before Mr. Beers left Dublin 
he called upon the Inspector-General of 
police, and gave him information on the 
subject. The Inspector replied, that he 
had sent down a sufficient force to preserve 
the peace, and requested Mr. Beers to go 
down to the spot; and for so being upon 
the spot, in consequence of information he 
received from the Inspector and Sub-In- 
spector, this matter being omitted in Mr. 
Berwick’s very faithful report, and, for 
taking the part I shall describe to your 
Lordships, Mr. F. Beers was summarily 
dismissed from the commission of the peace. 
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Mr. Berwick says, he thinks the stipen- 
diary magistrates were wrong in not hay- 
ing taken steps to prevent the procession, 
and in not distinctly requiring the assist- 
ance of their brother magistrates to pre- 
vent the march of the Orange party through 
the district. It is very easy to blame the 
stipendiary magistrates for not taking that 
course; but when the magistrates of Ar- 
magh asked if they would be justified in 
such interference, they were told they 
would not—that they must act on their 
own discretion. Why were not the magis- 
trates furnished with distinct instructions ? 
If they had such instructions, I want to 
know where they are. I want to know 
what instructions were given to the sti- 
pendiary magistrates who were sent down 
specially from other districts to advise the 
local magistrates, and whether they had 
directions to prevent this procession from 
taking place. I want to know why no in- 
formations were sworn? I| will tell your 
Lordships why—because no danger was 
apprehended from the procession. No 
danger of a collision was apprehended, ex- 
cept by those who were determined unlaw- 
fully to obstruct the procession, and they 
did not swear informations because they 
trusted in their intrenchments and their 
walls, from the shelter of which they com- 
mitted their dastardly and cowardly attack. 
There was no apprehension that the public 
peace would be violated by the Orangemen; 
nor, till the attack upon them, was there a 
single instance of irregularity or miscon- 
duct on the part of any of that body. 

I now come, my Lords, to another part 
of the case—the character of the commis- 
sion. I say that the commission is a mat- 
ter of much more doubtful legality than the 
procession. I should like to know where 
my noble Friends opposite found any war- 
rant for the issue of a commission of in- 
quiry into crime—a commission to be con- 
ducted according to no known principles of 
law, but in violation of the best known 
principles of law—and which, according to 
Lord Coke, is itself illegal. That learned 
writer said— 


“ A commission is a delegation by warrant of 


an Act of Parliament, or of the common law, 
whereby jurisdiction, power, or authority, is con- 
ferred to others. All commissions of new inven- 
tion are against law, until they have allowance by 
Act of Parliament.” 


Mr. Whiteside, a very able Irish lawyer, 
had said with regard to commissions of in- 
quiry (referring to the case entitled “* Com- 
missions of Inquiry,”’ 12 Reports, 31) :— 
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“There a commission was granted to certain 
commissioners to inquire into depopulation of 
houses, converting of arable lands into pasture, 
&e. This commission was held to be against law, 
For this, ‘that it was only to inquire, which js 
against law ; for by this a man may be unjustly 
accused by perjury, and he shall not have any re. 
medy.’ And again, ‘ No such commission ever 
was seen to inquire only of crimes.’ ” 


Mr. Whiteside further said— 


“T think it clear no witness sworn and exa- 
mined before Mr. Berwick could be prosecuted for 
perjury. And upon the highest authority in the 
law it is submitted this commission of inquiry 
granted to Mr. Berwick was illegal and unconsti- 
tutional—a positive obstruction to justice ; per- 
mitting the defamation of individuals, the taking 
of false oaths, for which there could be no punish- 
ment, and provoking resistance to its mandates 
where, if death ensued, there could be no prosecu- 
tion for murder.” 


In 1835 an Act was passed for the purpose 
of abolishing certain oaths and affirma- 
tions, and section 13 provided that after 
the passing of the Act it should be unlaw- 
ful for any justice of the peace or other 
person to administer, or allow to be ad- 
ministered, or to receive, or cause or allow 
to be received, any oath or solemn affirma- 
tion touching any matter or thing whereof 
such justice or other person had not juris- 
diction or cognisance by some statute in 
force at the time. Now, I beg the noble 
Lords opposite to point out by what statute 
Mr. Commissioner Berwick was authorised 
to summon witnesses, or to administer 
oaths, in defiance of this distinct Act of 
Parliament. Mr. Berwick’s court appears 
to me to have been a mock tribunal, where 
men’s characters were taken away by wit- 
nesses who could not be indicted for per- 
jury. I ask, what sort of court was this? 
Was this inquiry a judicial or a magisterial 
proceeding ? Clearly, it was not a judicial 
procecding in conformity with any known 
principle of English law. There was no 
person to try; the prosecutor, Mr. Ber- 
wick, was also the judge; and, if there 
were any culprits, they were the witnesses 
who were brought forward to give evidence. 
This was no magisterial inquiry, for the 
nature of magisterial inquiries was defined 
by the 12th and 13th Victoria, c. 16, which 
stated that magistrates might grant sum- 
monses and warrants against parties ac- 
cused or suspected. But here there was 
no party accused or suspected. Magis- 
trates may issue summonses for witnesses, 
and in this case, no doubt, witnesses were 
summoned, who were required to answer 
such questions as Mr. Commissioner Ber- 
wick chose to put to them de omnibus rebus. 
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There were, besides, three attorneys and 
two counsel on each side, who might, in 
the cross-fire of their examination, put 
to these unfortunate witnesses questions 
touching their own conduct with regard 
to matters which might afterwards be- 
come the subjects of judicial inquiry. It 
is provided by the English law, that in 
proceedings before magistrates the ac- 
eused persons shall be cautioned that any 
statements they make will be taken down 
and may be used against them; but no 
such caution was given by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Berwick to the persons who came 
before him in the mixed character of cul- 
rits and witnesses, If the investigation 
Pad been directed with a view to guide the 
Executive, as to whether criminal prose- 
cutions should not be directed against 
offenders, and its proceedings had been 
conducted privately, he should have felt 
less objection to it; but it was directed 
against the discretion of the magistrates. 
Mr. Berwick declared his court to be an 
open court, to which all persons had right 
of access, open to all the world. His next 
proceeding was to summon witnesses, and 
to threaten with committal those who did 
not attend his illegal summons; nay, to 
threaten with committal persons who omit- 
ted to produce papers and documents which 
he chose to call for. I say that, whatever 
may have been the case as to the commis- 
sion itself in initio, these proceedings of 
Mr. Berwick, in his commission, were 
without any warrant of law; and I say 
that the publication of this illegal evidence, 
collected before an illegal tribunal, was 
prejudicial to the administration of justice, 
inasmuch as the publication of that evi- 
dence prejudiced persons who were liable 
to be put on their trial; persons, some of 
whom, as I am reminded by my noble 
Friend behind me, have since been actually 
indicted, and are about to undergo a trial, 
with all the prejudice arising from that 
publication arrayed against them. 

I will proceed to show that not only 
were the proceedings before the commis- 
sion illegal and unwarrantable in them- 
selves, but that the evidence taken has not 
been fairly stated in Mr. Berwick’s report. 
I have got here some few illustrations of 
this fact, among a great many samples 
that I might readily adduce. First, I will 
Tequest your Peddice to turn to Mr. Ber- 
wick’s statement, page 5, about the shots 
fired at Mr. Morgan :— 


“ Unfortunately, however, after the procession 
ended, some stragglers from the Orange party 
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committed some acts of violence, and fired shots 
in the evening on their way home in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Morgan’s house, the balls from 
two of which came so close to that gentleman, 
that he was of opinion that they were fired at him, 
and his parishioners were, in consequence, much 
exasperated.” 

What was the evidence actually given be- 
fore Mr. Berwick ? That, on the evening 
of the 12th, as the procession was return- 
ing, some Catholics were firing off a few 
shots, and the Orangemen thought these 
were fired at them, upon which some of 
them turned back to repel the insult. So 
that whereas, according to Mr. Berwick’s 
account, this was an unprovoked attack by 
the Orangemen on the Roman Catholics; 
the facts, as stated in the evidence, show 
that the attack originated ‘in a few 
shots’’ fired by the Roman Catholics at 
the Orangemen, a portion of whom turned 
back to repel the insult; and there is in 
support of this statement the evidence of 
Mr. W. Beers that he remonstrated on the 
particular occasion. There is manifestly, 
then, a decided bias not only in Mr. Ber- 
wick’s report, but in his selection of the 
evidence. In the next page to that I have 
quoted, after mentioning that Mr. W. 
Beers had given repeated announcements 
on the subject, and setting forth that Mr. 
Beers organised the procession, Mr. Ber- 
wick proceeds to say— 

“ About the time this was taking place, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice had arrived, with Mr. Hill, from 
Rathfriland at Ballyward, the residence of Mr. 
Francis Beers. There they found the Orange 
party assembled in arms in his demesne in great 
numbers, their place of rendezvous having been 
fixed at Ballyward chureh, whence they were to 
proceed, through Mr. Beers’ demesne, on their 
road to Castlewellan.” 

But when we turn to Mr. Beers’ evidence, 
we find him stating— 


“ T did not organise the procession. I orga- 
nised the constabulary and military, who were to 
protect the procession, and not the procession.” 


Yet, with this evidence before him, Mr. 
Berwick tells us that it was in Mr. Beers’ 
demesne the Orange party was mustered, 
Now, as to the reasons for not taking the 
new road home, Mr. Berwick states in his 
report— 


“ The magistrates were then assembled on the 
hill, and all agreed that it would be most dangerous 
to allow the Orange party to come back by the same 
road, and it was arranged that Mr. Fitzmaurice 
should proceed to Lord Roden’s, and request his 
Lordship’s interference to induce them to return 
by some other way. The Rev. Mr. Morgan, though 
still expressing his fears of a collision, appears to 
have doubted the utility of such an arrangement, 
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as he said, ‘ since they had gone that road, they | to a large armed assembly his blessing, on 
might as well come back the same way. the condition that they would not attack 
Now, Mr. Morgan gave no such evidence, | the Orangemen; a condition which, when 
nor anything like it. He stated that, in| they were asked the question, it appears 
point of fact, he did at first express the | they did not give any assent to; but never. 
opinion that as they had come by the old | theless he administered the blessing. His 
road they might as well return by it; but | view was, that so long as you kept the 
he afterwards altered this opinion, a fact | whole body together, mischief might be 
which does not at all appear on the face of | prevented, but if stragglers got running 
the proceedings. The evidence which he | over the country with arms in their hands, 
did actually give is contained in page 105, | collision was inevitable. I go on to ano. 
and, where not altogether omitted, is alto- | ther misrepresentation of Mr. Berwick on 
gether misrepresented in Mr. Berwick’s | a very important point. He says—‘Two 
report. It is not the fact that all the ma-| Roman Catholic clergymen appear to have 
gistrates were of the opinion stated by Mr. | exerted themselves without etfect to induce 
Berwick. The magistrates deputed Mr. | this body to return to their homes.”’ Now, 
Fitzmaurice, who proceeded to Tollymore- | the two Roman Catholics did no such 
park, and represented to Lord Roden that | thing. The evidence on this point is— 
there might be some danger in returning | «J did advise them to go away out of that in 
the same way, giving this, not as Mr. Mor- | the middle of the day, but did not tell them to go 
gan’s opinion, but as his own; and Lord ee eae — 
Roden having spoken with Mr. W. Beers, ros I did not tell them to go cates ak that T 
said that he had received reasons which he | was afraid lest some evil-disposed persons might 
thought sufficient to induce him to the | not do so, but waylay the Orangemen, as they 
opinion that if he advised the Orangemen | were returning home, and attack them.” 

to return by the new road instead of by | There are only two other points in this 
the old, a portion of them might take his | evidence on which it is necessary to say a 
advice, but the other portion might not} few words. Mr. Berwick says when the 
take it, and thus there might be split | procession was formed, a blank shot was 





among them, the consequence of which’ fired, but from what party he was not able 
would be an infinitely greater danger of|to say. Now, I will not call your atten- 
collision than there would be if. they | tion to the details of the evidence, but the 
went altogether in a body. The reason | circumstances were somewhat remarkable. 





thus assigned was amply sufficient to| One witness states that when the proces- 


have guided the judgment of Lord Roden, | sion was formed he followed it some way, 
if that had been the only question, or | and then states that a squib or signal was 
if Lord Roden had been the person to| fired. Seven or eight other witnesses 
determine the question. And mark, that | state that they did not see the squib, but 
if the procession had adopted the ad-| heard it, and further state most of them, 
vice, and gone by the new road, the result | their impression that it came from the 
would have been, after the movement of | road. On the other hand, a number of 
the Riband body, by which they took pos- | soldiery not connected with the procession, 
session of the hill which commands both! swear most positively, and on their oath, 
roads, that the Orangemen would have} that they saw the smoke, and that they 
been exposed to the attack of the Riband-| heard the squib, and that, most distinctly, 
men on the other side of the hill of Ma-| it was fired on the hill; that immediately 
gheramayo. The reason, such as it was, | afterwards two persons came forward from 
which thus influenced the route of the pro- | among the Ribandmen and fired two shots, 
cession, and which is represented in Mr. | which shots were immediately followed by 
Berwick’s report as quite insignificant, is}a volley; yet after this sworn evidence 
not even referred to in the letter of the| Mr. Berwick ventures to state that he con- 
Under Secretary, written, I presume, un-|siders it doubtful which party it was that 
der the direction of my noble Friend. Mr. | fired, or rather, indeed, that he considers 
Tabuteau gives it as his opinion that, if! the balance of evidence to be in favour of 
the Orangemen had gone the other road | the opinion that the shots were fired from 
in the morning, no collision would have/the hill. Balance of evidence ! Why, the 
taken place. The priest also lays infinite | whole evidence is on one side, and none on 
stress on this point, on the importance of| the other whatever! Or give the ‘“m- 
keeping the body together, and he even| pressions” on which Mr. Berwick thinks 
vindicates on this ground his administering | fit to rely, the title of evidence, and still, 
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what evidence is it? The evidence of per- 
sons whom Mr. Berwick himself elsewhere 
admits he does not believe—evidence of a 
piece with that of the witness who says— 
“The four of them, that is, soldiers, pre- 
sented their guns at me; they were as 
close to me as you are (that is, about two 
yards off), and they all fired at me; but, 
thank the Lord, they all missed me.”’ 
Evidence such as this is, I submit, not to 
be listened to for a moment, against the 
solemn and distinct testimony of magis- 
trates, military officers, police, against the 
positive oaths, in the particular case, of 
six persons who did see the smoke of the 
squib, and did see it fired, and did hear 
and identify the report—while all that is 
brought forward on the other side is the 
impression of persons who saw no smoke, 
who saw no flash, nor heard a report. My 
Lords, Mr. Berwick may be a very able 
counsel, a very clever advocate in putting 
forward one side of a case, but God defend 
me from being placed before him as my 
judge, where my fate depended upon an 
impartial summing of the evidence. There 
is another statement I must make a re- 
mark upon. The report says — ‘‘ The 
skull of an idiot was beaten in with the 
butts of their (that is, the Orangemen’s) 
muskets.” This is very circumstantial, 
and one would suppose, of course, that the 
fact as stated had been seen; that Mr. 
Berwick, or some competent witness, had 
actually witnessed the knocking in of the 
skull by the butt-end of the Orange mus- 
ket, so absolutely identified as not a Riband 
butt-end: not a bit of it: the idiot boy, as 
the Riband evidence called him, but in 
reality a man of 40, was not seen to be 
killed at all, and the only evidence about 
him is that of a lad of 16, who states that 
he saw him lying on the road with his 
skull beaten in, and that of Mr. Fitzmau- 
rice, who also states that he saw him lying 
in the road, and that his impression was he 
had been shot from the hill. Yet, upon 
such evidence as this, we find Mr. Berwick 
deliberately stating that no doubt the poor 
man’s skull had been beaten in by the butt- 
end of an Orange musket. That the poor 
man was killed, no doubt, indeed; but that 
he was killed by the butt-end of a musket, 
much doubt :—for, in the first place, a bul- 
let, a sufficient cause of death, was actually 
found in his head; and, in the second 
place, while he lay dead on the road, two 
troops of dragoons passed over his body-— 
4 circumstance of itself amply sufficient to 
account for the appearance of the head. 





Mr. Berwick, however, thought fit to be of 
a different opinion. As to the evidence of 
the Ribandmen, imputing to Mr. Beers 
eruelty and outrage, were the evidence 
true, Mr. Beers would not be adequately 
punished by the deprivation of the com- 
mission of the peace; far heavier punish- 
ment would be his due; but Mr. Berwick 
himself does not believe one word of their 
evidence on the subject, and we have the 
distinct evidence of every human being cre- 
dible on the point that Messrs. Beers were 
both earnestly engaged throughout the 
conflict in seeking to protect all parties 
from outrage. The commission endured 
from the beginning of August to the end 
of November, and in the next session in- 
formations were tendered by the Crown 
Solicitor, on the part of Mr. Berwick, 
against various parsons. In the first place, 
I would ask why were these informations 
laid before the magistrates at Castlewellan, 
many of whom were known to have been 
present at the procession? Every single 
witness, every single person proceeded 
against resided at Rathfriland, 12 or 14 
miles off, and all entreated to have the 
case tried in their own district; but, for 
some reason or other, Mr. Berwick thought 
fit to have it proceeded with at Castle- 
wellan. Moreover, Mr. Berwick thought 
fit to be present, and to expound the law, 
and to assist the magistrates with his 
counsels, And here let me say that, as I 
do not wish to go beyond the clear merits 
of the case, I am prepared to admit in 
the presence of my noble Friend the 
Chairman of the Castlewellan bench, that 
having been, however indirectly or re- 
motely connected with the procession, it 
might perhaps, have exhibited somewhat 
more discretion had he abstained, on that 
particular occasion, from presiding. But 
admitting, however, an act of indiscretion 
on his part, the indiscretion was not of a 
character which afforded the shadow of a 
ease for the removal of my noble Friend. 
Suppose the case, that before a petty 
sessions there come on the question of 
some pathway that has been stopped up; 
will it be suggested that because any 
given magistrates, who take an interest 
in the opening or closing of the path, 
attend in their places on the bench, they 
are to be subjected to severe imputation, 
or, far more, removed? Many instances 
have occurred where magistrates, and in 
high stations too, have heard, and blame- 
lessly have heard, cases in which they 
have themselves been notoriously inter- 
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ested. The noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack, for example—and he will do me 
the justice to believe that I do not refer 
to him in the slightest degree offensively 
—not above two or three months since 
heard, as Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, a case of property between an in- 
dividual and a company, the Grand June- 
tion Canal Company, and decided in favour 
of that company, he himself being a large 
shareholder in it. Did any man take ex- 
ception to this proceeding, and put it as a 
case for Parliamentary censure and im- 
peachment ? Yet the impeachment of the 
noble and learned Lord would have been 
only an analogous case with, and not a whit 
more serious case, than the degradation to 
which my noble Friend has been subjected 
at the hands of the Government. Ano- 
ther circumstance to be observed upon is 
that the bench at Castlewellan on this 
occasion was not the ordinary bench; by 
some accident or other it so happened that 
upon that particular occasion three or four 
gentlemen were present, who came from 
distant parts of the county, and who fur- 
ther happened to have strong political 
opinions coinciding with the views of Mr. 
Berwick, and who made up the minority 
that voted in favour of the informations. 
Why was Mr. Berwick there at all? Why, 
he was there to intimidate, to overawe, to 
bribe the magistrates. Not in a pecuniary 
way of course; but the term “bribery,” 
strong as it may appear, is not an atom 
too strong for the fact, when I can show 
that Mr. Berwick, when he found the ma- 
gistrates indisposed to receive his definition 
of the law, endeavoured to persuade them 
privately to take a course which they did 
not deem consistent with the constitution, 
by the promise which he, in his quality of 
High Commissioner, thought fit to give, 
that if the parties were convicted the sen- 
tence should be only a nominal sentence. 
At least, he put forward this statement as 
an inducement for the magistrates to find 
the informations — that, if he were the 
judge who had to try the case, he should 
decidedly be of opinion that the punish- 
ment should be only nominal. I want to 
know what business Mr. Berwick had to 
attend this petty sessions at all? This 
was a matter in which the magistrates had 
to act on their own responsibility, and ac- 
cording to their own discretion; and yet 
Mr. Berwick set about to induce them 
wholly to surrender that discretion, and to 
forget that responsibility. Let me cite 
the words of a learned Lord (Lord Plun- 
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kett), in 1823, exactly appropriate to the 
present occurrence :— 

“ It (a committee) is a judicial act on the part 
of the magistrate; he must exercise his own dis. 
cretion, and rest upon his own responsibility, | 
conceive it would be a great violation of duty in 
him to relinquish his own judgment to that of any 
other person, and I conceive it would be a very 
improper thing on the part of any other person to 
give him a direction.” 

In reply to the further question—** Would 
you think a magistrate acted properly in 
committing on the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown, on evidence taken 
before them, without himself examining 
that evidence, and having it regularly 
sworn and reduced into the form of in- 
formations before him ?’’ The noble and 
learned Lord replied —‘‘I should think 
that he acted very irregularly and im- 
properly in so doing.”” What was the 
case at Castlewellan petty sessions? | 
hold the information in my hand —that 
information was not drawn up according 
to the definition of the law laid down by 
Mr. Berwick, for his subordinates did not 
think it prudent to follow his authority in 
the matter. The information runs thus:— 

“ For that you, on the 12th day of July last, in 
the parish of Drumgooland, in said county (with 
several other evil-disposed persons unknown, to 
the number of 500 and upwards), unlawfully, 
riotously, and tumultuously assembled and ga- 
thered yourselves together, to the great terror 
and alarm of several of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects thereabouts residing ; and, further, that you, 
being so assembled, did commit, and aid and abet 
in the commission of, divers overt acts of violence, 
in furtherance of the objects for which you and 
said other persons unlawfully assembled toge- 
ther, &c.” 

That was the form. What was the evi- 
dence on which the information was sup- 
ported? Mr. Inspector Hill states that 
Mr. Jardine, the first person charged with 
being engaged in any illegal violence, was 
not engaged in any act of violence; that 
the assembly did not create alarm in Mr. 
Hill, and was not caleulated to excite terror 
and alarm in the minds of Her Majesty's 
subjects; that it was quiet and orderly, ac- 
companied by the stipendiary and other 
magistrates, with a large body of police 
and military, and also with many respect- 
able women and children belonging to the 
families of those who composed the proces- 
sion, Such was the evidence which was 
to affirm the informations; and upon such 
evidence most assuredly the magistrates 
were fully justified in refusing to receive 
the information, notwithstanding Mr. Ber- 
wick’s insisting upon the vital importance 
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of having what he called the law establish-| shall compress my observations into the 
ed. Ifthe law was as clear and undoubted | narrowest compass. I presume that Mr. 
as Mr. Berwick seemed to think it was, | Berwick’s report and the minutes of evi- 
and if his object was to have that law es- | dence, such as they were, reached the Lord 
tablished by a decision, I must say he took | Lieutenant soon after the 22nd of Septem- 
a course not at all calculated to obtain that | ber (the date of the conclusion of the in- 
end, but one which seems to me more! quiry). No doubt the Lord Lieutenant 
likely to prevent a decision from being ob- | must have carefully perused the evidence. 
tained. If Mr. Berwick was right that| As a proof of the time and attention which 
this was a mere point of law and not of | he paid to the case, I find that his Lord- 
discretion, why did not he apply to the| ship’s letter, or rather the letter of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus to| Under Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, 
compel the magistrates to receive the in-| is dated the 6th of October, and that in 
formation? For if the magistrates had | that letter it is stated that— 

violated the law by refusing that informa- ee ee i oan Gio i 
tion, the Court of Queen's Bench would Lord pearl = yet to the pssst 
undoubtedly have granted a mandamus | q due regard for the future preservation of the 
inthe ease. If, on the other hand, it was} peace in the district in question, and for the ad- 
a case of discretion, the court would not | ministration of justice therein in a manner which 


have granted the mandamus except upon | Will be entitled to public confidence and respect, 

fis f . : A I imperatively requires that the magistrates whose 
evidence of a Corrupt intention. 1¢ Seems | conduct he has thus noticed should no longer dis- 
tome that this was clearly a case for the | charge the important functions and duties of that 
judgment and discretion of the magistrates, | office, and 1 am therefore desired to convey to 
and that it is evident the magistrates ex- | your Lordship his Excellency’s recommendation 

ised a sound discretion. There is an- | that the Earl of Roden, William Beers, and Fran- 
— ; ‘ : | cis Beers, Esquires, be superseded in the commis- 





other course which Mr. Berwick might sions of the peace which they now hold.” 
have taken. Why did he not indict the | 
parties before the quarter-sessions? I) Now, I have always understood (I shall be 


have said that the Court of Queen’s Bench | corrected by high authority if I am wrong) 


would not have granted a mandamus, ex-| that the magistrates of Ireland, like the 
cept upon evidence of corruption. On the | magistrates of England, are not under the 
2nd of August they could not have done | authority of the Lord Lieutenant, but of the 
so; but they could on the 9th of October, | Lord High Chancellor. I have always be- 
when the second meeting of the magistrates | lieved that it was vested in the Lord High 
was held, before which informations of a) Chancellor to direct and control the magis- 
similar character were tendered, and re-| trates, and I well recollect the virtuous in- 
jected by thirteen out of fourteen of the{ dignation of the noble Lord now at the 
magistrates, notwithstanding the opportune | head of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
dismissal of Lord Roden two days previ- | occasion of the dismissal of certain magis- 
ously, In the meantime an Act had come! trates for attending the monster Repeal 
into foree (namely, the 12th and 13th Viec- | meetings some years ago—I say I well re- 
toria), entitled, ‘‘ An Act for the Protec- | collect the virtuous indignation with which 
tion of Her Majesty’s Subjects in Ireland,’’| the noble Lord expressed a hope that it 
by which it is enacted that where magis-| was not true that the Lord Chancellor had 
trates shall refuse to do any act required} acted, not upon his own judgment, but 
of them, it shall be lawful for parties to} upon the recommendation of the Lord 
apply to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a| Lieutenant. The noble Lord on that oe- 
rule calling upon the justices to show cause casion expressed a hope that anything 
why they have not done it, and if, after | so unconstitutional, so irregular, so arbi- 
due service of such rule, they do not show | trary, could not have taken place as that 
cause, the Court shall have power to com-, of the Lord Lieutenant venturing to in- 
pel them to do the act so required. This | terfere with the functions and authority of 
statute came into force on the 2nd of Oc- | the Lord High Chancellor in reeommend- 
tober, and would have supplied Mr. Berwick | ing the dismissal of magistrates. It turned 
with a simple and inexpensive mode of es-| out that that decision was taken by the 
tablishing the law, had he chosen to avail | Lord Chancellor on his own responsibility, 
himself of it; but he did not. I have now | without having received any recommenda- 
very nearly concluded my statement. But | tion from the Lord Lieutenant to discharge 
there is one point to which it is impossible | a duty which strictly belonged to himself. 
T can refrain from adverting, although I | I wonder what the noble Lord at the head 
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of the Government thinks of this case. I 
wonder whether he will condemn this pro- 
ceeding with the same emphatic and indig- 
nant eloquence as he condemned the sup- 
posed proceedings on the part of Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden? But there is another point 
with regard to the repeal magistrates to 
which I beg to call the attention of your 
Lordships. Those magistrates were fore- 
warned that it was inconsistent with their 
duty to attend the monster meetings; and 
that if they persisted in attending them, it 
would be the duty of the Lord Chancellor 
to dismiss them. Was any such notice 
given in this case? Had my noble Friend 
and the other magistrates the slightest 
reason to suppose that anything would be 
said or done to them for acting, as they 
imagined, in the strict performance of 
their duty? that in the laudable exercise of 
their functions, I would say, they would be 
visited with the severe sentence of an arbi- 
trary dismissal? I would ask, too, whe- 


ther, upon receiving the recommendation 
of the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Chancel- 
lor read the evidence, considered what had 
been stated, transmitted copies of the evi- 
dence to the magistrates, and asked them 
what they had to say in their own vindica- 


tion? No such thing. In the course of 
the 6th of October the recommendation of 
the Lord Lieutenant seems to have been 
conveyed to them, accompanied, as far as 
appears from the papers, by the report of 
Mr. Berwick, but not accompanied, as far 
as I can see, by the minutes of the evi- 
dence which had been taken by Mr. Ber- 
wick; and before the post went out, as if 
in order to save a day, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, as he states, ‘‘ in accordance with his 
Excellency’s recommendation,”’ proceeded 
summarily and absolutely, without asking 
an explanation or waiting for an answer, 
without even informing himself as to the 
nature of the evidence upon which the act 
professed to be founded, to dismiss three 
magistrates, who had hitherto acted irre- 
proachably—one of them for forty years— 
in the commission of the peace—a course 
of proceeding which I maintain is altoge- 
ther unwarranted and unjustified by prece- 
dent, is in abnegation of the functions of 
the Lord Chancellor, and a degradation of 
that high officer to the position of a mere 
tool of the Executive. And, in adopting 
that degrading position, he did not even 
think it necessary to go through the forms 
of justice by asking what the parties had 
got to say. One would have expected too, 
that the letter of the Lord Chancellor to 
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my noble Friend (the Earl of Roden) would 
have been printed verbatim et literatim in 
the papers presented to this House “by 
command of Her Majesty,’’ but it is not 
so. In the printed copy it is stated, «[ 
have to express my regret that I am un. 
der the necessity of directing, in accord- 
ance with his Excellency’s recommenda. 
tion, that the necessary warrants be pre- 
pared,” &c.; whereas the original docu. 
ment runs thus—‘‘I regret to be under 
the necessity of informing your Lordship, 
that in accordance with this Excelleney’s 
recommendation, I have directed,” &e. | 
do not mean to say that the alteration is 
very material; but I do not see why there 
should have been any variation at all. I 
can only account for it by supposing that 
the Lord Chancellor, in his intense eager- 
ness and hurry to act upon the orders of 
his master the Lord Lieutenant, said to 
his son, or whatever other relative acts as 
his secretary—‘* Let this be done at once, 
You write to the two commoners, and I'll 
write to the peer myself.’’ That, being 
within half-an-hour of losing the post, he 
had not had time to take a copy of the 
letter which he transmitted to my noble 
Friend, and that the copy now printed 
had, doubtless, been made up from a copy 
of the letter which his more leisurely se- 
eretary wrote to the commoners. 

I would now ask the Government what 
they have gained by these proceedings? 
Have they established one point of law? 
Is the law more clear now than it was be- 
fore these proceedings commenced? An 
application to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
as I have shown, might have settled the 
case; but the dismissal of my noble Friend 
does not pretend to settle it. Did the dis- 
missal of the three magistrates, on the 6th 
of October, induce their brother magis- 
trates, on the 9th, to receive the proffered 
‘information?’’ Did you carry the feel- 
ing of the country with you in favour 
of the judicial, impartial, and deliberate 
application of the law? Do you not be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that by the dismis- 
sal of these justices by the authority of the 
Executive, and not by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, you have excited a feeling among the 
remaining magistrates that they are ex- 
pected henceforth to be subject to and 
dependent upon the political chief of the 
day? And do you not feel that you must 
have alienated them from the administra- 
tion of the law, and even irritated them 
against the law which they are ealled upon 
to administer? Have you lowered the 
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character and position of my noble Friend 
who has been so long known for his esti- 
mable qualities? So far from having suc- 
ceeded in that—if that was your object, 
which I cannot suppose—your arbitrary 
and unjust dismissal of him, as it has been 
felt to be, has called forth in my noble 
Friend's favour an expression of sympathy, 
kindness, and respect such as may well 
console any man who has incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and I am sure it must be gratifying to him 
at the close of forty years’ faithful service 
to receive the testimony that the public 
know and appreciate his conduct. This 
testimony does not proceed from Orangemen 
or Protestants alone. A remarkable paper 
has been placed in my hand, with which I 
shall not trouble your Lordships, but I 
may mention that it is a paper signed by 
the whole board of guardians over whom 
my noble Friend presides, composed of 
Catholics and Protestants, in which they 
not only express their deep regret at the 
course which had been pursned towards 
him by the Government, and bear testi- 
mony to the able discharge of his duty to 
the poor, but state that ‘it is no less their 
duty than their pleasure to bear witness to 


his Lordship’s strict impartiality as chair- 
man of the board, his conduct having ever 


been guided by equal justice to all.”” And 
the conclusion of the document is a re- 
markable one, for, although they have lost 
the services of my noble Friend as ex 
oficio guardian, they passed a resolution 
requesting him to retain the chair till the 
annual election, when Catholic and Pro- 
testant would unite to place him in the 
position of an elected guardian, and re- 
store him to the chairmanship of the board. 
Iam now about to conclude my observa- 
tions, and I regret that I have been ob- 
liged to detain the House at such great 
length. I only wish, in conclusion, to say 
one word with respect to the motives which 
have actuated me in bringing this question 
forward. I do not know that I should 
have been inclined to take up the case if 
the Government had not put forth, in vin- 
dication of their proceedings, an explana- 
tion, which appeared to me to present such 
a distorted statement of facts, that the 
public mind was likely to be misled by it. 
[do not bring forward this question for 
the purpose of exciting the animosity of 
Protestants against Catholics, and Catho- 
lies against Protestants; neither do I bring 
it forward for the purpose of reviving for- 
gotten discussions, I have been actuated 
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solely by a desire to let the truth and the 
whole truth be known in the matter, and 
to show the country that however esteemed 
in their private character, however irre- 
proachable may be the motives of public 
men in official situations, they are not 
above the set checks and controls as ad- 
ministered through your Lordships and the 
other House of Parliament acting through 
public opinion, if, in the discharge of what 
they believe to be their duties, they over- 
step the limits provided by the law and 
constitution. I may be asked why, if these 
are my sentiments, I do not move a direct 
vote of censure against the Government ? 
I abstain from doing so, not because I think 
that the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is not open to serious imputation, but 
because I desire, as far as possible, on a 
great constitutional question like this, to 
keep apart, as far as possible, from party 
feelings and party conflicts. I bring this 
question before your Lordships in a quasi- 
judicial capacity. I ask your attention 
simply to the merits of the case. If I have 
mis-stated or overstated anything, I shall 
be glad to be corrected by those who fol- 
low me. I ask no Parliamentary triumph 
in the case. I do not think it would be 
fair either to the House or to my noble 
Friend, if I were to place the question be- 
fore you so as to involve in its decision the 
acquittal of the Government, or the con- 
demnation of my noble Friend, or the con- 
demnation of the Government and the ac- 
quittal of my noble Friend, feeling, as I 
do, that, with every desire to do justice, 
you could not help being influenced by 
party feelings, in deciding a question which 
comes in the shape of censure upon Go- 
vernment, and that the question would be 
decided not upon its own merits, or with 
reference to the hardship of the case of my 
noble Friend, but simply with regard to 
the point as to whether the Government 
should submit to a political defeat. These 
are the grounds for confining myself to my 
present Motion. I ask for further infor- 
mation in the case—because I think fur- 
ther information necessary—and_ because, 
after this discussion and the production of 
the papers, the public will have an oppor- 
tunity of judging whether the dismissal of 
which I complain was politic, judicious, or 
just; or whether it was an impolitic, unjust, 
and arbitrary act on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The nobleLord concluded by moving—- 

“That there be laid before this House copies 


of Correspondence between the chief magistrate 
of Armagh and the Executive Government in the 
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months of June and July, 1846; also, Copies of 
any instructions to the constabulary in reference 
to any processions expected to take place on the 
12th of July last ; and of instructions to the sti- 
pendiary magistrates who were specially sent 
down to Castlewellan before that day ; also, Copy 
of official communications from the stipendiary 
magistrates and constabulary officers as to the 
proceedings on the 12th July, 1849, in any part 
of Ulster ; also, Copy of instructions to W. Ber- 
wick, Esq., accompanying the commission of the 
27th of July, 1849 ; also Copy of affidavits of John 
Jardine and John Porter, filed in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in the Llilary Term last, and of 
the report annexed to the affidavit of John Porter, 
and verified thereby; and, also, Copy of any of- 
ficial report to the Lord Lieutenant or the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland of the procedings at the 
petty sessions held at Castlewellan on the 11th of 
September and the 9th of October, 1849.” 


The Eart of CLARENDON: My 
Lords, before I proceed to offer a few 
remarks upon the speech of my noble 
Friend who has just sat down, your Lord- 
ships will perhaps permit me to express a 
hope that my presence here this evening 
may not be considered as constituting a 
precedent. I am here this evening at a 
serious inconvenience to the public business 
of Ireland, in order to defend an act of 
the Executive Government; and I have 
done so because I understood my noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley), in giving notice of 
his Motion, and the noble Earl who spoke 
after him (the Earl of Roden), threw out a 
sort of challenge to me to appear in my 
place on this occasion, and I thought it 
might be unbecoming in me to decline it, 
or that, at all events, my declining it 
might render my conduct liable to miscon- 
struction. But I did not determine to 
come without much doubt and reflection, 
because I thought it would be injurious 
to the public service, and to the position, 
always more or less an anomalous one, 
of Her Majesty’s representative in Ireland, 
if the Lord Lieutenant were expected to 
appear here in his place upon every occa- 
sion when any noble Lord might think fit 
to require his attendance to explain the acts 
of the Executive Government in Ireland. 
If such should become the practice, the 
result would be, that when party spirit ran 
high (degenerating, as it too often does, 
into personal questions), it would be im- 
possible for the Lord Lieutenant to main- 
tain the position and prestige which are 
essential to his authority in the perform- 
ance of the multifarious duties which he 
is called upon to discharge. I had, how- 
ever, determined to come, before I had the 
honour to receive a letter from the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Roden) stating that there 
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was certain matter in the papers laid before 
the House reflecting upon his character, 
and that he would not like to make hig 
statement in reply in my absence. But] 
beg to assure your Lordships that even if 
I had determined not to come, the assu. 
rance that my presence was in any wa 
necessary for the vindication of the noble 
Earl’s honour or character, would haye 
been quite sufficient to make me alter that 
decision. Upon public grounds, however, 
I again express a hope that my presence 
may not be considered as constituting a 
precedent, although, so far as I am indi. 
vidually concerned, I cannot regret the 
opportunity of meeting any of those 
charges or misrepresentations with which, 
for the last three or four months, I have 
been perseveringly assailed. I entirely 
agree with my noble Friend, that no man, 
whatever his rank or authority in the 
State, is above the public opinion of this 
country, and I am, therefore, not sorry 
that the question has been brought before 
your Lordships, as by narrating certain 
facts and supplying certain deficiencies in 
the narrative of my noble Friend, I trust I 
shall be able to place your Lordships ina 
position of judging whether the Irish Go- 
vernment has committed, as my noble 
Friend says, an act unjust, arbitrary, and 
unconstitutional, or whether the dismissal 
of the magistrates was an act rendered 
imperative by the circumstances of the 
case, and was unavoidable in the interests 
of society, for upholding the authority of 
the law, and maintaining confidence in the 
impartial administration of justice. In 
order to enable your Lordships better to 
understand the case, and the circumstances 
connected with it, I will in the first place 
briefly refer to what has taken place since 
the expiration of the Act of 1832 for re- 
straining Party Processions in Ireland. 
That Act was introduced, was first intro- 
duced, by my noble Friend (Lord Stanley), 
then Seerctary for Ireland, who stated at 
the time that every one of these proces- 
sions, as they had all a tendency to break 
the peace, was a misdemeanour by common 
law. The Act was renewed by the Ist and 
2nd Victoria, and, unfortunately in my opin- 
ion, this Act was permitted to expire towards 
the close of 1845 without renewal. Since 
that period party processions have no longer 
been ipso facto illegal; but they have 
always been looked upon, like other assem- 
blages, as being liable to become so ac 
cording to the character they assumed. 
If they led to a breach of the peace, o 
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even if they were calculated to inspire rea- 
sonable terror in the minds of Her Majesty’s 
peaceful subjects, they at once became un- 
jawful, and were liable to be dispersed, and 
the parties forming them punishable for a 
misdemeanour. I believe that is the opinion 
of every sound and constitutional lawyer, 
as well as that of Judge Jebb, which was 
quoted by my noble Friend, in introducing 
his Bill in 1832. But not being ipso facto 
illegal since 1845, party demonstrations 
have not been treated as such by the au- 
thorities; as they were, however, from 
their character, considered more likely 
than other assemblages to endanger the 
public peace, so more than ordinary pre- 
cautions were taken by the authorities for 
the maintenance of order on such oceasions, 
the responsibility of dealing with the pro- 
cessions being left to the magistrates, as 
it was impossible to provide by specific in- 
structions for the various circumstances 
and contingencies under which the magis- 
tracy might be called upon to interfere. 
In 1845, the year that the Party Proces- 
sions Act was allowed to expire, very few 
processions took place. They were dis- 
couraged very generally by the gentlemen 
who had influence with the Orange body. 
Lord Farnham, in an admirable letter, 
said— 

“T have on former occasions given them my 
advice to abstain from their annual processions, 
in obedience to the law of the land. Now that 
the ‘ Party Processions Act’ has expired, I would 
still impress upon them the fact—and repeat my 
firm impression of its truth—that it is impossible 
for them to hold their processions without endan- 
gering the peace of the country, and putting them- 
selves into a false position, at variance with their 
character as loyal Protestants—anxious, while 
they retain their principles unabated, to main- 
tain the public peace, and to live on terms of 
good will and friendship with their neighbours.” 


The noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Roden) 
also exerted himself to the same effect, I 


believe in 1845. About that time the 
case of Mr. Watson occurred, who was dis- 
missed from the deputy licutenancy of the 
county of Antrim, as well as from the com- 
mission of the peace, for having taken the 
chair at a meeting where a resolution was 
passed for reorganising Orange lodges and 
Orange processions. On that occasion Mr. 
Lucas, who was then Under Secretary, 
Wrote an excellent letter on the subject, 


aud stated the principle on which the Lord | 
Lieutenant acted—namely, that he could | 


hot reconcile the course taken by Mr. 
atson at the meeting in Antrim with his 
duty as a deputy lieutenant and magistrate, 
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as the proccedings at it had led to a serious 
affray, which led to the loss of life, and 
which in several respects tended to excite 
a breach of the peace: under such circum- 
stances, his Excellency felt bound to de- 
prive him as far as he could of any autho- 
rity in the administration of justice; he 
had, therefore, given directions to remove 
him from the deputy lieutenaney: the 
Lord Chancellor also had under his consi- 
deration the propriety of removing him 
from the magistracy. I quote this case 
in order to show that the course which was 
pursued within the last few months by the 
Irish Government, and which my noble 
Friend has characterised in very strong 
terms as unjust, illegal, and unconstitu- 
tional, was the same course as that pur- 
sued by the Government of 1845, of which 
my noble Friend opposite (Lord Stanley) 
was a Member. In 1846, before the 17th 
of March, a memorial was sent to Lord 
Heytesbury by four magistrates of the 
county of Down, stating that a party of 
Ribandmen was about to march in proces- 
sion, and that such march would be resist- 
ed, and that very great danger was appre- 
hended both to the peace of the neighbour- 
hood and the lives of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. The Lord Lieutenant, in conse- 
quence of that memorial, adopted the ne- 
cessary precautions, and no procession took 
place; but it appears that three out of the 
four magistrates who signed that memorial 
to Lord Heytesbury were on the bench at 
Castlewellan, in September last, and re- 
fused to take the information which was 
tendered to them against the Orangemen 
for marching exactly under similar cireum- 
stances of danger to the public peace as 
those described in the memorial, and after 
the serious affray had taken place. In 
1847 there were a very few processions. 
In 1848, in consequence of the political 
excitement then prevailing, more than 
usual demonstrations of party feeling were 
to be expected. I can assure my noble 
Friend that there is nothing which he 
could say that I would not say with re- 
spect to the conduct of the whole Protes- 
tant party in assisting the Government to 
keep the peace in 1848, particularly in the 
province of Ulster, and in offering their 
services in any possible way that the Go- 
vernment desired. This, however, had no- 
thing to do with the party processions. I 
knew that these demonstrations would 
take place; I knew that such processions, 
leading to a breach of the peace might oc- 
casion very great alarm; and I did take 
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very unusual precautions with regard to 
them. I sent large reinforcements of mi- 
litary and upwards of 500 constabulary 
into the north; and I think that is a proof 
that I did not wish to encourage these pro- 
cessions. I knew that they were not ipso 
facto illegal, and I did not therefore forbid 
them altogether, but I took more than or- 
dinary precautions that they should not 
lead to a breach of the peace; and as to 
the knowledge which existed of the cir- 
cumstances which rendered such demon- 
strations illegal, I may mention that a 
magistrate of the county Donegal wrote to 
say, that the Orange procession having 
come armed, the magistrates, of whom 
there were six present, compelled them to 
leave their arms in a house by the wayside, 
before they marched further, it being their 
opinion that an armed procession was de- 
cidedly illegal. In 1848 an Orange proces- 
sion assembled for the purpose of going 
over this disputed pass of Dolly’s Brae; 
but, having heard that their passage would 
be disputed, Mr. Francis Beers interfered, 
and by his persuasion they took another 
route. Unfortunately, in 1849, Messrs. 


F. and W. Beers neglected that warning, 
and the good effects that had resulted from 
attention to it in the preceding year, and 


deliberately prearranged and sanctioned 
a passage over that old road, although 
they had 12 months’ notice that it would 
probably lead to a breach of the peace; 
and they did so it appears because the 
Riband party had considered the not going 
over Dolly’s Brae a triumph, and had cele- 
brated it by a song. A great deal of 
party excitement having taken place in the 
winter of 1848, I sent down considerable 
reinforcements to the county of Down, and 
more particularly to those parts of the 
county where I understood that danger 
was to be apprehended. The peace was 
maintained; but at Crossgar a collision 
took place attended with the loss of two 
lives; and in consequence of previous out- 
rages in the county not having been fol- 
lowed by the arrest of any of the parties, 
the resident magistrate was informed that 
those persons belonging to either party 
who offended against the law must be ac- 
tively pursued, and, if possible, brought to 
trial. Some of these persons were in 
consequence arrested and committed, and 
a Queen’s Counsel was sent down to con- 
duct the prosecution. At the quarter- 
sessions of Newtonard, where they were 
tried, it was most clearly and distinctly 
laid down by the assistant barrister, that 
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the procession of the 17th of March was 
illegal, as it tended to a breach of the 
peace; but nevertheless the jury acquitted 
the prisoners. Later, at the Hillsborough 
quarter-sessions, the law was again laid 
down in the same clear and explicit man. 
ner as to what constituted an illegal pro- 
cession, and there the prisoners were con- 
victed. Again, on the 10th of July the 
law was once more explained in the same 
clear manner, and the jury again found 
the prisoners guilty. I mention this be. 
cause, those men having been arrested, 
three very distinct occasions had occurred 
of making known exactly what was the law 
with regard to these processions; and, asall 
these proceedings were published in the 
local newspapers, it was impossible that the 
legal opinion upon the subject should not 
be known. Matters stood thus at the com- 
mencement of July, and as I had reason 
to believe that numerous party demonstra- 
tions would take place, I sent down mili- 
tary and police to various parts of the 
country, and to the county of Down I sent 
seven sub-inspectors, seven head-consta- 
bles, and 250 police. Several of the most 
experienced stipendiary magistrates were 
directed to repair to certain spots, and 
place themselves in communication with 
the local magistrates; and to prevent con- 
fusion the military were placed under their 
orders; and several of the best detective 
officers were sent into the neighbourhood 
to obtain private information as to the 
nature of the demonstration. In fact, my 
Lords, as I superintended all these ar- 
rangements myself, I can conscientiously 
say that no precaution which the Govern- 
ment could have taken beforehand for the 
preservation of the peace was neglected. 
But it is said, that the Government had 
abundant information of what was going 
to take place, and that these processions 
ought to have been stopped altogether. 
The fact, however, is, that the Govern- 
ment had no such special information. 
Towards the end of June, Sir D. M‘Gregor, 
the inspector general of constabulary, 
wrote to all the inspectors, and other 
chief officers, of police in the north, de- 
siring them to report what processions 
were expected, whether they were likely 
to lead to a breach of the peace, and what 
reinforcements would be required. The 
replies received were from the county - 
spectors, who said generally that there 
would be large processions, and that rein- 
forcements would be required—for Sub-in- 
spector Hill, who spoke of a breach of the 
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e being apprehended, as the proces- 
sion was to go through a Roman Catholic 
district, to Tollymore-park; and accord- 
ingly an extra number of troops and police, 
together with a stipendiary magistrate, 
were sent to Castlewellan, but no mention 
was made of Dolly’s Brae, the name even 
of which pass was unknown to any official 

rson in Dublin; nor was it in the district 
of Mr. Hill, and the sub-inspector, in whose 
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district it was, made no mention of the | 


contemplated movement. My noble Friend 


alluded to Mr. Scott, a justice of the | 
peace of the county of Down. On the 29th | 


of June, he waited upon Mr. Redington, 
the Under Secretary, and expressed a fear 
that there would be a riot, but without 
any allusion to the pass of Dolly’s Brae. 
Mr. Scott, however, was informed of the 
precautions that were about to be taken, 
and he went away perfectly satisfied. I 
think your Lordships will therefore sce 
that every possible precaution was taken, 
and, as no special danger was apprehended, 


and all the information received was of a! 


general character, there was no reason for 


departing from the usual course, or to give | 


special instructions to the stipendiary ma- 
gistrates, which would have hampered their 
diseretion in dealing with circumstances as 


they arose. Those stipendiary magistrates 
were among the very best and most expe- 


rienced of the body. Military—both ca- 
valry and infantry—and police were at 
their disposal, which might easily be re- 
inforeed from Downpatrick, and else- 
where, if they thought it necessary; and 
it would have been impossible to issue 
a proclamation, or by other means, to 
prevent this particular procession, of the 
nature, extent, and objects, of which no- 
thing was known. The same must have 
been done for all parts of the country 
where danger was apprehended, and rein- 
foreements had been sent; it would have 
been an unusual practice, at the last mo- 
ment, when the arrangements for proces- 
sions had been made; it would have been 
certain to produce irritation and resistance, 
and probably have incurred the collisions 
it was intended to avert. In further proof 
that no special danger was apprehended, I 
may also mention that when Mr. Tabuteau 
the stipendiary magistrate reached Castle- 
wellan on the 11th of July and placed him- 
self in communication with Mr. Shaw, the 


loeal justice residing there, that gentleman | 


expressed his surprise at the military police 
and stipendiary magistrate having come, 
and wondered who had applied for the 
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force, although he must fave thenckn¢ 
that the procession was go saver Dolly’s 
Brae; and that notwitlstanding it hg 
avoided the disputed pass ‘the yéar before, 
he had thought it necessary to-eall,oub,the 
military for the preservation of the-peace. 
In consequence, however, of what he had 
learned in the neighbourhood, Mr. Tabu- 
teau, on the 11th of July, waited on the 
noble Lord opposite (the Earl of Roden), 
and stated to him that he had received 
information that, if the procession went 
over Dolly’s Brae, there would be a breach 
of the peace, and that it was his intention 
to take possession of the pass; but I be- 
| lieve the noble Earl did not think that any 
| particular precautions were required. On 
| the morning of the 12th, W. Fitzmaurice, 
'the other stipendiary magistrate, together 
with Mr. Scott, went to Baleyward, the re- 
| sidence of Mr. F. Beers, and having learnt 
from the inspectors of police that a colli- 
sion was to be apprehended at Dolly’s Brae, 
represented to that magistrate the pro- 
priety of dissuading the Orangemen from 
going through the disputed pass; but 
in vain, as Mr. Beers disclaimed having 
any influence over them, and said, that no 
human power could prevent their proceed- 
ing by the old road. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Captain Fitzmaurice did not 
think it prudent to interfere to prevent the 
procession. In this particular, I think he 
committed an error; still I think it a 
venial error, because, if he had proceeded 
in forcibly interfering with the procession 
in defiance of their leader, who was himself 
a magistrate, if any collision had taken 
place, the whole blame of that collision, 
the bloodshed, and all the evil conse- 
quences, would have been Jaid upon the 
officers of the Government; for it would 
have been said that the procession had 
passed off peaceably in other parts of the 
country, but it was in consequence of the 
unnecessary interference of the Govern- 
ment that the bloodshed had taken place. 
A large body of the Ribandmen were post- 
ed on the hill, but by the judicious arrange- 
ments of the police, no collision took place. 
The magistrates, however, were so con- 
vinced that it would be unsafe to return 
that way, that they despatched Captain 
Fitzmaurice to represent that to the noble 
Earl, and request his interference to in- 
duce the procession to return some other 
way. The object and result of his mission 
|is stated in Mr. Berwick’s report as fol- 
| lows :— 

| “ Mr. Fitzmaurice proceeded at once to Tolly- 
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more-park, where he saw the Orange body arrive 
and pass in procession, with their arms and ban- 
ners, in front of Lord Roden’s mansion, where 
they were received by his Lordship, decorated 
with an Orange scarf, and accompanied by the 
members of his family and some friends, several 
of whom wore Orange ribands and badges ; after 
which they proceeded to a field belonging to his 
Lordship, where a tent had been pitched, and a 
platform erected, and some provision made for 
their entertainment. Mr. Fitzmaurice was intro- 
duced to Lord Roden, and communicated to him 
the fact that an armed body was posted in the 
neighbourhood of the old road, and his dread of 
a collision on the return of the Orangemen, and 
begged that his Lordship would use his influence 
with the Orange party to return another way. He 
made the same communication to several of the 
apparent leaders of the Orange party. Lord 
Roden, in reply, informed him that he feared he 
had not himself sufficient influence to effect the 
object, but that he would speak to the party, and 
also to Mr. William Beers, on the subject. He did 
accordingly speak to Mr. William Beers ; but, 
having been informed by that gentleman that, if 
any change were made in the route, a split might 
take place in the body, which would cause greater 
risk to the public peace, he was contented with 
this reason; and, although he saw that the 
Orange lodges which came from Castlewellan and 
Ballyward were armed, while those which came 
from some other quarters were not so, he did not, 
in the address which he delivered to the Orange 
body, make any reference to this subject. It ap- 
pears, also, that Mr. William Beers never did 
himself make the slightest attempt to influence 


the Orange body to go home by the new road, 
but, on the contrary, advised them to return by 
the same way by which they had come ; although 
he admitted, in his evidence before me, that it 
was possible the Orange body might have been 
induced to take his advice, if given, and go home 
by a different way.” 


Mr. Berwick goes on to say— 


“No step was taken during the day to dis- 
perse this illegal body, nor was any attempt made 
to arrest their leaders. In explanation of this, 
the magistrates informed me that they thought it 
more prudent not then to attempt to disperse 
them, fearing that, if they resisted, lives might 
be lost ; and even if they did not, that they would 
divide into straggling bodies, and thus more easily 
provoke a collision with the Orangemen, where 
the police or troops would be unable to interpose. 
The two Roman Catholic clergymen appear to 
have exerted themselves without effect to induce 
this body to return to their homes; and in the 
course of the day some bread was supplied to them 
by the Rev. Mr. Morgan, to hinder them, as he 
alleged, from going into the public-houses and be- 
coming intoxicated. This body appears to have 
considerably increased during the day by the ad- 
dition of a number of the inhabitants of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, some of whom appear to 
have joined them from curiosity, and some who 
shut up their houses and came there, as they al- 
leged, for protection. In the evening, the Orange 
party, having remained about two hours at Lord 
Roden’s, did return, and took the old read through 
Dolly’s Brae, and passed it in safety, and cheered 
after they passed. Nothing, however, occurred to 
excite alarm, except the taunts of a number of 
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women collected on the roadside, who told thom 
‘they were prisoners, and would catch it before 
they passed Magheramayo-hill. The Orange pro. 
cession, some of whose members appear not to 
have been so peaceably conducted as in the morn. 
ing, was preceded, as before, by a body of police 
and the rear was also protected by another body 
of police, and by the Dragoons. On arriving at 
the point of the road immediately under the brow 
of Magheramayo-hill, where the opposing force 
was strongly intrenched, the police who were in 
front drew up along the side of the road, and 
stopped to allow the Orange procession to march 
past, which they did without interruption. Un- 
fortunately, after the whole body had passed for. 
ward, and while the police were in the act of 
forming again to follow them, a sqnib or blank 
shot was fired, but from which party I am unable 
to say; several trustworthy witnesses having 
stated their belief that it came from the rear of 
the Orange party, and others equally credible 
having stated that it came from a place on the 
hill, about half-way between the Riband party 
there posted on the road. Almost immediately 
after this occurrence, two shots were fired ; and, 
as contradictory evidence was offered to show 
from which party they came, I shall only say that 
the weight of the evidence appeared to me to fa- 
vour the opinion that they were fired by two of 
~ Riband party, posted on the hill, at the Orange 
ody.” 


It will be found that— 


“Immediately afterwards, a volley was dis- 
charged from the main body on the hill, which 
appeared to have been indiscriminately directed 
at police, military, and Orangemen, and the firing 
from both sides then became general. It was 
then deemed necessary, and I think wisely, to dis- 
lodge the body posted on the heights ; and accor- 
dingly the police, under Mr. Hill, charged up to 
and gained the first entrenchment, firing as they 
ascended at the men who were placed behind it. 
Immediately after it was carried, the body there 
posted fled, and the police, who had fired in all 
only eighteen shots, ceased firing, and took a num- 
ber of prisoners, among whom were five wounded. 
Several of the prisoners were found crouching, 
with arms beside them, behind the walls. 

‘* In the meantime a body of 100 or 200 of the 
Orange party had dashed up the hill transversely 
towards the same quarter, firing shots at the re- 
treating body on the hill, and the police were for 
some time in considerable danger, being placed 
between two fires; they, however, threw them- 
selves between the two parties as soon as they 
could, and stopped the advance of the Orange 
party, and, in my opinion, prevented a very great 
loss of life, which must have occurred if the two 
parties had come to closer quarters. While this 
was going on above, I lament to say that the work 
of retaliation both on life and property by the 
Orange party was proceeding lower down the hill, 
and along the side of the road, in a most brutal 
and wanton manner, reflecting the deepest dis- 
grace on all by whom it was perpetrated or en- 
couraged. One little boy, ten years old, was de- 
liberately fired at, and shot, while running across 
a field. Mr. Fitzmaurice stopped a man in the 
act of firing at a girl who was rushing from her 
father’s house. An old woman of seventy was 
murdered, and the scull of an idiot was beaten in 
with the butts of their muskets.” 
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[An expression of dissent from Lord Stan- 
isy.] My noble Friend seems to doubt 
this; but Mr. Janns, sub-inspector of po- 
lice, states, in his evidence, that the scull 
of the unfortunate Sweeny was beaten in 
with the butts of their muskets, and that 
corresponds with the account given before 
the coroner. Mr. Berwick goes on to 
say— 

« Another old woman was severely beaten in her 
house ; while another, who was subsequently saved 
by the police, was much injured, and left in her 
house, which had been set on fire. An inoffensive 
man was taken out of his house, dragged to his 
garden, and stabbed to death, by three men with 
bayonets, in the sight of some of his family. The 
* Roman Catholic chapel, the house of the Roman 
Catholic curate, and the National School-house, 
were fired into, and the windows broken, and a 
number of the surrounding houses of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants were set on fire and burnt, 
every article of furniture having been first wan- 
tonly destroyed therein ; and had it not been for 
the active interference of magistrates and the 
troops, much more loss of life and property would 
undoubtedly have taken place.” 


Mr. Berwick further adds— 


“Before I close this report I think it my duty 
tomake some observations relative to the conduct 
of those to whose care the protection of the public 
peace on that day was entrusted, which appear to 
me necessary for your Excellency’s information, 
and useful to prevent the future recurrence of 
such calamitous and disgraceful procerdings. And 
with respect to the police engaged on that day, I 
have only to say, that, considering the cireum- 
stances in which they were placed, they appear to 
have acted, in the discharge of their duty, with 
courage, coolness, and forbearance ; and I conceive 
they were successful in preventing a great sacri- 
fice of human life. But after the most anxious 
consideration which I can give to this case, be- 
lieving, as I do, that the magistrates who took 
part in the transactions of that day could have 
adopted a line of conduct which would have pre- 
vented the outrages then perpetrated, and which 
the information they possessed ought to have sug- 
gested to their minds, I cannot avoid noticing the 
grievous error thus committed, where the conse- 
quences have been so formidable to the public 
peace. Ientirely acquit them of any intentional 
disregard to the loss of life or property; and I 
feel persuaded that from the time the conflict 
Commenced all present were engaged and instru- 
mental in preventing outrage, and protecting, to 
the best of their power, both parties from injury. 
But in all their previous proceedings they appear 
to have acted under a great misunderstanding of 
the nature of their duties—some of them to such 
an extent as actually to give countenance and pro- 
tection to persons engaged in proceedings at vari- 
ance with the law,” 


And, my Lords, I can only repeat that 
party processions not being ipso facto 
illegal, but liable to become so, it must be 
left to the discretion of the magistrates to 
determine in what way and at what time 
It Is necessary for them, as conservators of 


| the public peace, to interfere for its main- 
| tenance; and, if a magistrate allows the 
| peace to be endangered or disturbed, and, 
through want of firmness or error of judg- 
ment, fails to preserve it, that conduet 
should be dealt with as it appears to de- 
serve, if he deliberately abstains from 
taking any part to prevent its being dis- 
turbed. But if he prearranges and sanc- 
tions a meeting which he knows must 
lead to danger, and afterwards, when that 
danger is pointed out, again does nothing 
to prevent it, I think no one can deny that 
such a magistrate is unworthy to remain 
in the commission of the peace. Your 
Lordships must well remember the painful 
sensation that was created in the country 
by the news of the fatal events at Dolly’s 
Brae, and the various discussions they gave 
rise to in the House of Commons, which 
induced the noble Earl opposite to come 
from Ireland and to make a statement in 
this House. Public opinion was only paci- 
fied by the assurance which the Govern- 
ment gave, that a full inquiry should take 
place into all the cireumstances of the case. 
I selected Mr. Berwick to conduct that in- 
quiry, because he was a Queen’s Counsel 
and assistant barrister of great experience, 
who had, during the space of fourteen years, 
conducted his business as assistant bar- 
rister to the entire satisfaction of the Go- 
vernment, the magistracy of the district, 
and the public at large. I knew, more- 
over, that he was by no means a party 
man, but a man of a thoroughly impartial 
mind, as well as of a most mild and con- 
ciliatory disposition; and, though my noble 
Friend has dealt most severely, and I must 
say most unjustly, by him, I am perfectly 
convinced that amongst the many eminent 
men now at the Irish bar, there is none who 
is better qualified to conduct such an in- 
quiry as this that was intrusted to him in a 
more able and impartial manner. I believe 
I may say that he was considered, by per- 
sons on the spot at the time, to have con- 
ducted the inquiry in the fairest and ablest 
manner. One of the charges made by 
my noble Friend was,-that Mr. Berwick 
had presumed to go to Castlewellan, aud 
to offer his advice to the magistrates, and 
he expressed a desire to know why he had 
so gone. I will tell my noble Friend why, 
because he had learned that the magis- 
trates of Castlewellan had complained, and 
loudly complained, that they had not had 
the opinion of the law advisers of the 
Crown as to the real legal view of the 
case. Upon that account Mr. Berwick in- 
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terfered. On the 17th of July, five days 
after the occurrence at Dolly’s Brae, and 
whilst the investigation was proceeding at 
Castlewellan, the magistrates directed their 
chairman, Mr. Shaw, to send up to the 
Government the following letter :— 


“ Castlewellan, July 17, 1849. 

“ Ata petty session held at Castlewellan this 
day, ten magistrates being present, to inquire into 
certain transactions which took place in this 
neighbourhood on the 12th of July instant, it was 
determined to ask for the opinion of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, whether an assemblage of 


Orangemen amounting to 1,500 persons, partly | 
armed with firearms, proceeding along the road | 
decorated with ribands, is an illegal assemblage, | 
and liable to have informations taken against such | 
as can be identified as walking in it, although no | 


particular act of violence can be proved against 
them. And, if the Crown should be of opinion 
that such procession is illegal, that they shall di- 
rect the police to take the necessary steps to make 


the persons known to have walked in the proces- | 


sion that passed Dolly’s Brae on the last 12th of 
July, and which subsequently came into collision 
with an opposing party called Ribandmen, amena- 
ble to justice. 

‘* Grorcs Suaw, J. P., Chairman.” 


The opinion of the Attorney General in 
answer to that was, ‘* I have no doubt but 
that such a meeting is illegal.” That 
opinion was sent to Mr. Shaw. On the 
12th of September the following letter was 
received by the Lord Lieutenant from Mr. 
Quinn, a justice of the peace of the county 
of Down :-— 


‘* Dromore-house, County of Down, 
September 12, 1849. 

“ My Lord—At the investigation which took 
place before the magistrates at Castlewellan on 
the 17th of July last, it was resolved to ask from 
the Crown an opinion as to the legality of Orange 
processions. In accordance with that resolution, 
a statement (of which I annex a copy) was drawn 
up by me in open court, and handed to Mr. Tabu- 
teau, one of the stipendiary magistrates then pre- 
sent, for transmission to the Castle, when signed 
by the chairman, Mr. Shaw. At the special petty 
session held yesterday at Castlewellan, on an in- 
quiry being made as to whether an answer had 
been received from the law adviser of the Crown, 
the petty sessions clerk of Castlewellan and Mr. 
Shaw, the former chairman, denied that any an- 
swer to that communication had ever been received 
by the bench. Now, I most respectfully beg leave 
to inquire whether any answer has been sent, and 
if sent its contents; and, if not yet forwarded, the 
reason of the delay, as it would have been of great 
importance to the inquiry yesterday.—I have, &c. 

** Joun H. Quinn, J. P., County of Down.” 


Mr. Quinn was then informed that that 
letter had been answered upon the 21st of 
July; and his letter was sent to Mr. Shaw, 
with a request that he would communicate, 
for the information of his Excellency, any 
observations that he might have to make 
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'on the subject. To that communication 
| Mr. Shaw replied — 
“ Castlewellan, Sept. 18, 1849, 

“‘ Sir—In reply to your letter I beg to state, for 
| the information of his Excellency the Lord Lieute. 
| nant, that I had not the slightest recollection, at 
| the meeting of the last bench of magistrates here, 
| of the letter alluded to by Mr. Quinn as having 
been written, or of having received an answer, 
From some circumstances which have been since 
brought to my memory, I now recollect the an- 
swer having been received. What became of it I 
cannot state, but I think either Mr. Tabuteau or 
Captain Fitzmaurice got it.—I am, &c. 

“ Georcs Snaw.” 


Mr. Redington then wrote to those two 
gentlemen requesting the information from 
them. Mr, Tabuteau answered— 


“ Waterford, September 27, 1849. 
“In reply to your communication of the 26th 
inst., enclosing the copy of a correspondence with 
Mr. Shaw of Castlewellan, relative to an opinion 
of the Attorney General, addressed to him on the 
21st of July last, I have the honour to say, that 
I have a distinct recollection of being handed that 
document to read while standing in the street of 
Catlewellan, and, after reading it, handing it back 
to the gentleman who gave it to me to read, and 
who, to the best of my recollection, was Mr. Shaw. 
Ihave not that document in my possession, nor 
had I it in my possession longer than it took me 

toread. I never saw it afterwards. 
“J. Tapurgzav.” 


Mr. Fitzmaurice writes— 
“ Roscrea, September 26, 1849. 
“In reply to the annexed communication, I 
have the honour to state, for his Excellency’s in- 
formation, that I never even saw the document 
alluded to by Mr. Shaw. I merely heard that 
Mr. Shaw, as chairman of the meeting of magis- 
trates held at Castlewellan on Saturday, the 14th 
of July last, had received the law adviser’s opinion, 
that the procession of the 12th of July at Dolly's 
Brae was illegal. “ G, Fitzmaurice, R.M.” 


Now, my Lords, I hope you will consider 
that that was a satisfactory reason—the 
magistrates having complained of being 
left in ignorance of the law, appealing to 
the Crown, and an answer having been 
given by the Crown, that answer being 
suppressed by the chairman—I say I hope 
you will consider that a reason why Mr. 
Berwick should state what the law was to 
the magistrates of Castlewellan, Lord 
Roden was chairman on that occasion, 
and although I am sure he must have 
thought himself properly exercising his 
functions, yet I cannot forbear saying that 
I regretted that he should have been pre- 
sent, or rather have taken the part he did 
on that occasion, for the question to 

decided was one in which he was person- 
ally concerned—the question whether the 
assemblage was legal or illegal, was on¢ 
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which made the whole difference in his 
case, and to decide himself that it was not 
so, and possibly to lead others by the de- 
claration of his opinions in no very mea- 
sured language, to come to the same con- 
clusion, in despite of the high legal and 
judicial opinions recently delivered upon 
the very case, was a course which, I think 
upon reflection, he must have regretted; 
because, if it were of general application, 
it would unquestionably destroy confidence 
in the impartial administration of justice 
by the magistracy. Iam far from saying 
that he was bound to abide by the legal 
and judicial opinions I have adverted to. I 
should never cast blame on a magistrate for 
acting on his own unfettered judgment; 
he had the fullest right to do so, and I 
have lately stated this in answer to a me- 
morial signed by 60,000 persons, asking 
for the dismissal of the magistrates who 
refused to take the informations at Castle- 
wellan. But to sit in judgment upon what 
the public consider his own cause, is what a 
magistrate cannot do with safety to his 
own reputation. 

My Lords, when Mr. Berwick’s report 
came into my hands, it caused me the ut- 
most regret, for I read it with the eyes 


and feelings of a friend; and most happy 
should I have been if I had found in it the 
materials for exonerating the noble Earl, 


but I could not. I communicated my 
opinion to my noble Friend at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, from whom 
and his colleagues, including the noble 
Lord on the woolsack, it received the most 
anxious and careful consideration. The 
result was that they agreed with me on 
the necessity of superseding the noble Earl 
and the Messrs. Beer in the commission of 
the peace; and, my Lords, I am_ not 
ashamed of saying that it was the most 
painful act of my life. I had long been 
honoured with the friendship of the noble 
Earl. From the moment that I had gone 
to Ireland, until then, I had received from 
him the most unvarying and useful kind- 
ness. I felt the most sincere respect 
and personal esteem for him. I knew 
how much his dismissal would be resented 
by his numerous friends, and the unpopu- 
larity I should earn for myself even among 
those who were not his friends, through- 
out the north of Ireland. I felt and I 
foresaw all that; but still there was one 
feeling superior to every other—a feeling 
of duty; a feeling from which I did not 
venture to shrink, and by which I need not 
assure your Lordships I was alone actuated 
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in the course that I adopted. Ever since the 
government of Ireland was confided to my 
care, my great object has been to render the 
law a reality—to inspire all classes of the 
community with confidence in the impartial 
administration of justice— to convince them 
that before the law all men were equal— 
and that, whether high or low, rich or poor, 
the same measure of justice should be meted 
out to all. I should then indeed have felt 
ashamed of myself, and unworthy the con- 
fidence of my Sovereign, if I had dealt 
differently with the noble Earl from any 
any other man; or if I had allowed for 
one moment my personal inclinations to 
interfere with what I believed to be just 
and necessary. I fear, my Lords, that 
the noble Earl is of opinion that other and 
improper motives influenced me, because I 
have perceived, in some of his answers to 
addresses, that besides characterising his 
dismissal in terms which to him no doubt 
appeared just, he has stated that his dis- 
missal was a blow aimed at Protestantism 
in his person, and that all Protestants were 
in danger, as there was a conspiracy to 
overthrow their religion. Now, passing 
by the total want of proof of this either 
before or subsequent to the events of the 
12th of July, and that I will defy any un- 
prejudiced man to adduce the slightest evi- 
dence of any such conspiracy, I must assure 
the noble Earl that I yield to no man in 
my attachment to the Protestant religion, 
and that I am as incapable as himself not 
only of lending myself to any conspiracy, 
but to any act directly or indirectly mili- 
tating against the true interests of the 
Protestant faith. But nothing can induce 
me to believe that the true interests of 
Protestantism, and the mild and pure doc- 
trines of Christianity, are not endangered 
by assemblages that are meant to irritate, 
and by proceedings that must engender 
bitter and hostile and un-Christian feelings 
among those classes of our fellow-coun- 
trymen from whose creed we differ, but 
whose conscientious feelings we are bound 
to respect, and have no possible right to 
outrage. The question of religion or poli- 
tics no more entered into my mind in de- 
ciding upon the case of the noble Earl, 
than if the occurrences which led to his 
dismissal had taken place in some seques- 
tered village of England. The question 
simply was, whether the meeting was legal 
or illegal—did the magistrates do their 
duty, or fail in their duty—were sufficient 
precautions taken to prevent a fatal colli- 
sion—and, if not, were they properly to be 
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held responsible? That was the whole| down to the present day; and with such 
question; and I hope the noble Lord will | precedents as these before me, on what 
dismiss from his mind the idea that I was | possible ground could I have refused to 
influenced by any considerations of a dif- | act upon them, and so get rid of the pro. 
ferent character. My noble Friend has mises which had been made to Parliament 
taken great exception to the mode in| with reference to the public peace in Ire- 
which the inquiry was conducted by! land? It would have been a mockery had 
Mr. Berwick; and, first, with regard |I declined to take the steps necessary to 
to the nature of this inquiry, if it, enable me to fulfil the anticipations which 
were unconstitutional, as the noble Lord | Parliament was entitled to entertain. My 
says, it has, at all events, had the sanction | noble Friend says I had no right to issue a 
of practice in Ireland; and it has had the! commission of the peace to any person 
sanction not only of successive Governments ‘under the circumstances, giving him au- 
but of successive Parliaments, because the | thority to examine on oath; and he quoted 
evidence and the decisions taken and pro- | the opinion of a lawyer (which, however— 
nounced under such inquiries have con- | the learned Gentleman speaking on the 
stantly been made the subject of debate. noble Lord’s side—I do not reckon of au 
I have got some of the cases in which in-| thority), stating that a person taking an 
quiries have been made of a similar loath before Mr. Berwick could not be 
character. The following letter showed | indicted for perjury. But knowing how 
one instance :— the law stood, I made Mr. Berwick a ma- 
« Dublin Castle, Dee. 22, 1830, | gistrate for the county of Down; and he 
“ Sir—I am directed by the Lords Justices to | had as full power, and as good a right, to 
inform you, that Louis Perrin, Esq., one of Her | examine on oath as any other magistrate. 
Majesty’s counsel, has received directions forth- | My noble Friend alluded to the Act 5th 
with to proceed to Lurgan, for the purpose of in- land 6th William IV., c. 62. I beg your 
vestigating into all the circumstances connected | ae . — 
with the outrage which took place at Maghery on | Lordships attention to the 13th Seetion, 
the 22nd ult. Iam further to acquaint you that | which was cited as proving that Mr. Ber- 
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it is Mr. Perrin’s intention to reach Lurgan on 
Monday next, on which day their Excellencies 
trust you will attend at Lurgan and render Mr. 
Perrin every assistance in your power in the in- 
vestigation alluded to.—I have, &e. 

“ W. Grecory. 
“« W. J. Hancock, Esq., Lurgan.” 


I find another letter, dated ‘* Dublin 
Castle, April 4, 1832,” signed by Sir W. 
Gossett, and addressed to Mr. Crampton, 
the Solicitor General :— 

“ Sir—I beg to send you, by command of the 
Lord Lieutenant, the several letters mentioned in 
the enclosed schedule relative'to party riots which 
have occurred during the last month in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portglenone, and as it is deemed ex- 
pedient that an investigation should take place, I 
am directed by his Excellency to request that you 
will proceed, at your earliest convenience, to Port- 
glenone for that purpose, and report the result of 
your investigation for his Excellency’s informa- 
tion.” 

If such inquiries are neither judicial, nor 
ministerial, nor constitutional, it was never- 
theless true that these things had been done 
by my noble Friend (Lord Stanley), then 
the Secretary for Ireland. Again, instruc- 
tions were given to Mr. Serjeant Howley, 
to make inquiry into certain matters relat- 
ing to Lord Northland, and others, as well 
as the circumstances connected with riotous 
proceedings at the Dungarvon election. 
These inquiries have been authorised by 
successive Governments and Parliaments 





wick had no right as a magistrate to 
tender an oath. The section says— 


“« And whereas a practice has prevailed of ad- 
ministering and receiving oaths and affidavits vo- 
luntarily taken and made in matters not the sub- 
ject of any judicial inquiry, nor in anywise pend- 
ing, or at issue before the justice of the peace, or 
other person by whom such oaths or affidavits have 
been administered or received; and whereas 
doubts have arisen whether or not such proceeding 
is illegal ; for the more effectual suppression of 
such practice and removing such doubts, be it 
enacted, that from and after the commencement 
of this Act it shall not be lawful for any justice of 
the peace, or other person, to administer, or 
cause or allow to be administered, or to receive, 
or cause or allow to be received any oath, affida- 
vit, or solemn affirmation touching any matter or 
thing whereof such justice or other person hath 
not jurisdiction or cognisance by some statute in 
force at the time being.” 


On that passage my noble Friend relies 
when he argues that Mr. Berwick, having 
no jurisdiction, had no right to put parties 
on oath. But there the noble Lord stopped 
short, and gave your Lordships to under- 
stand that the law was as he had quoted 
it; now the clause goes on to state an Im- 
portant provision :— 

“ Provided always, that nothing herein con 
tained shall be construed to extend to any oath 
affidavit, or solemn affirmation before any justice 
in any matter or thing touching the preservation 
of the peace, or the prosecution, trial, or punish- 
ment of offences, or touching any proceedings 
before cither of the Houses of Parliament.” 
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But this is not all. Mr. Berwick, like 
any other magistrate, was in possession of 
the commission of the peace; and your 
Lordships will judge whether under that 
commission Mr. Berwick had not authority. 
Amongst various other things, it authorises 
parties to inquire— 

“of those who presume, by unlawful assemblies, 
to be disturbers of our peace, and of our people 
within our said county; and, also, of all those 
who, in the county aforesaid, have either gone or 
ridden, or that hereafter shall presume to go or 
ride, in companies, with armed force against our 
peace, to the disturbance of our peace; and, also, 
of all those who, in like manner, have lain in 
wait, or hereafter shall presume to lie in wait, to 
maim or kill our people.” 


The terms of his commission, therefore, 
most certainly conferred on Mr. Berwick 
the right to hold such an inquiry. My noble 
Friend dwelt with great severity, with great 
injustice, 1 think, on the manner in which 
Mr. Berwick conducted the inquiry. But 
I should wish to advert, first, to what my 
noble Friend states as to the Lord Chan- 
cellor not being consulted. I should 
scarcely have thought my noble Friend 
would have occupied the time of the House 
so much upon what he must know is a 
mere form; and, if he were correct in point 
of fact, I do not admit that he is right in 
the principle he lays down. First, it is my 
duty to institute inquiry. Having received 
a report and the evidence, and finding that 
the conduct of certain magistrates is incul- 
pated, I send that report, with my opinion, 
to the Lord Chancellor. And what is it 
that do? Dol instruct? Do I order? 
No, my Lords, I recommend. It remained 
for him to act on that recommendation; he 
might have refused. The first thing I did 
on receiving the report was to have it sent 
wholly to the Lord Chancellor, without 
telling him what was the opinion I had 
formed. I found that he had come to the 
same conclusion with myself. We then 
conferred on the matter, even before I 
communicated with my noble Friend at 
the head of the Government ; and when 
blame is imputed to the Lord Chancellor 
for sending off the intimation of his reso- 
lution in the matter only a day or two 
after it was put formally into his hands, 
the real state of the case, I must observe, 
was, that no time was necessary for him, 
his mind having been made up. But I 
have received a letter from the Lord Chan- 
eellor, in which he says— 


“Thave heard that it is to be alleged or sug- 
gested, in the approaching discussion respecting 
the dismissal of Lord Roden and the Messrs. 
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Beers from the commission of the peace, that 
from the terms of my letter announcing to them 
my determination to supersede them, it is to be 
inferred that I acted under a supposed necessity of 
conforming to your recommendation without re- 
ference to my own opinion on the subject. I 
could not have imagined that any such mistake 
was entertained as that 1 would take so decided a 
step against my own judgment, or without apply- 
ing it to the consideration of the case. Having 
been, from the first, thoroughly acquainted with 
the grounds and reasons on which you acted ; and, 
entirely concurring in them, I did not require any 
time to deliberate on the course I should pursue ; 
and I thought, that in the way I acted, I fully 
indicated that concurrence ; but, to prevent any 
misconstruction on the subject, I have no diffi- 
culty in stating that I regard the act of dismissal 
of Lord Roden and the Messrs. Beers as my own, 
and on which I consider myself as the person 
directly responsible; and of the propriety of 
which, on the grounds stated in Mr. Redington’s 
letter, I had not at the time, nor have I now, the 
slightest doubt.” 


I hope, therefore, that I have relieved my 
noble Friend from the anxiety he has 
suffered respecting the independence of 
the Lord Chancellors, and the coercion 
under which he acted. Reverting to the 
charges made against Mr. Berwick, I have 
been informed by Mr. Berwick that he 
proceeded in the same way as in other 
eases, except that he had taken more 
than special pains to note down everything 
which could be supposed to have a bearing 
on the matter, more particularly as it re- 
lated to the conduct of the magistrates, 
and had carefully re-examined the whole 
case before making his report. My noble 
Friend has given your Lordships to under- 
stand that Mr. Berwick’s notes were not 
full and complete ; but they were quite as 
full and complete as those of a judge, which 
are always considered sufficient guides in 
a matter that may require after-considera- 
tion relating to a case that had been 
decided. They are not so full as the 
report of a shorthand writer, which con- 
tains not only the examination in chief, 
but the cross-examinations, minutely de- 
tailed. The question, however, really is, 
whether the judge has with sufficient ful- 
ness and perfect impartiality taken down all 
the necessary evidence for coming to an im- 
partial decision; and my firm conviction is, 
that Mr. Berwick has done so. My noble 
Friend rather forestalled me when he said 
that no objection could be taken to a report 
which appeared in the Newry Telegraph, 
because Mr, Berwick has relied on that 
paper in another matter, namely, the re- 
port of a speech delivered by Mr. Beers. 
This Newry Telegraph is one of the most 
unscrupulous partisan papers iv Ireland ; 
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and that is saying a great deal. It was 
to be expected that it would give cor- 
rectly the speech of the Grand Master 
of the Orange Lodge. If I wanted to 
look for a speech of Mr. Beers I should 
refer to that journal; but it does not 
follow that I should equally rely on its 
authority in a matter where his friends 
were concerned, and their conduct the sub- 
ject of grave inquiry. Mr. Berwick has 
examined the report given by that paper, 
and found in it omissions, and a garbling 
of evidence, palpably wilful; but my noble 
Friend says it was verified on oath in the 
Queen’s Bench, and that the reporter 
affirmed on oath that it was all correctly 
taken down by himself; but listen to a 
letter which has been put into my hand 
three or four days ago. It is from the 
reporter of another paper, the Banner of 
Ulster, and is addressed to Mr. Conway, 
proprietor of the Dublin Evening Post, a 
gentleman against whom the action was 
brought in the Queen’s Bench :— 


“Dear Sir—A friend of mine has just pointed 
out to me an article in the Dublin Herald of last 
Thursday, in which strong praise is accorded to a 
report of evidence taken before Mr. Berwick, at 
Castlewellan, which report is stated to have been 
‘before the public for months,’ to have ‘ passed 
the ordeal of the Queen’s Bench unscathed,’ and 
‘to be authenticated by the solemn oath of the 
reporter,’ which latter person is again described 
as having been ‘ impartially industrious.’ The 
two last phrases attracted my special attention, 
and I beg leave to draw your notice to the follow- 
ing fact in connexion therewith. On the day on 
which the Government inquiry was resumed at 
Castlewellan, no reporter from the Telegraph 
office took any notes at all. The report of that 
day’s proceedings was furnished, as an abstract, 
by me in the first place, and afterwards falsified — 
then published. Ireceived the usual fee from the 
Telegraph reporter for the matter so furnished, 
and the other reporters present know as well as I 
do that throughout the entire day’s proceedings 
the party in question never wrote a line. If any- 
body has sworn to a report of that day’s business, 
he must have sworn falsely, inasmuch as I am in 
a position to prove that no person took full notes 
of it but myself.” 


Now, my Lords, I will beg to ask what 
reliance is to be placed on the oath of a 
man who not only did not take the evi- 
dence he swore he did, but who actually 
falsified the evidence he bought But this 
is not all. Mr. Berwick having heard 
there were some doubts thrown on his 
notes in consequence of a comparison with 
the report of this ‘impartial ’’ and ‘‘in- 
dustrious ’’ gentleman, sent this evidence 
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report in shorthand of all the proceedings, 
says— 

“Your note I have received, but hope, ere this, 
you have received per last night’s mail my parcel, 
containing the notes of evidence, and with it a 
copy of the Orange report, noted by me so far as 
I had time to do so, since I got your first note on 
the subject. It only requires a careful examina, 
tion and comparison with my report to fully point 
out the continuous mistakes and errors of the re- 
port relied on by the Orange party—suppression 
of evidence at times by wholesale. If I had got 
time I would have gone through the whole, and 
noted it; I would not have left them a line to 
rest on. If it ever comes to proof, then will be 
seen who is right ; for my part, I am not afraid, 
My report I can prove, and I think your note will 
show it also. ‘The report relied upon by the 
Orange party, if it comes to that, their own re- 
porter cannot prove, and well they know it. 
Whenever it comes to that, I’ll then state further 
facts, with which I shall not trouble you at this 
moment.” 


This affidavit, was, therefore, in perfect 
keeping with all the other brought for- 
ward on that most discreditable trial; and 
they were characterised by Chief Justice 
Blackburne, one of the most distinguished 
judges who ever adorned the bench, in the 
following terms :— 


“T must say they (the newspaper articles) have 
been brought forward by the affidavits offered to 
the court in a most garbled and imperfect man- 
ner, and many of them are really not the com- 
ments of the editor, but the expression of opinion 
growing out of this murderous and terrible out- 
rage, having no manner of relation to the charge 
against Mr. Jardine. These passages have no 
distinct reference to Mr. Jardine, and could not 
prejudge his case; they have reference, in the 
shape of comment, to the nature, character, and 
circumstances of one of the most barbarous and 
outrageous transactions which has ever disgraced 
our country.” 


I feel it is unnecessary for me to add an- 
other word, or even to ask your Lordships 
to dismiss from your minds any impression 
that may have been made upon you with 
reference to the report from which he 


has so largely quoted. And yet it is 
upon evidence such as this that accusa- 
tions are brought against a gentleman un- 
impeachable in conduct, a man of high 
judicial character, who, being invested 
with the character of a judge, was yet 
charged on such testimony with garbling 
and suppression—a charge which, if proved, 
would not only exclude Mr. Berwick from 
the bench, but would drive him for ever 
from the society of honest men. Before I 
sit down, I hope your Lordships will ex- 
tend to me your indulgence on a matter 


to Mr. Ruthven, Sessional Crown Solici-| which, though personal to myself, is not 
tor, and received an answer yesterday, in| altogether without public importance; be- 
which Mr. Ruthven, who had taken a full | cause, I fully admit, as the noble Lord 
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said, that the characters of public men 
are to be placed under the control of 
public opinion, and the public are in- 
terested in knowing whether men in high 
positions have rightly exercised their pow- 
ers, and warranted the confidence placed 
in them; or whether accusations brought 
against them are or are not well found- 
ed. As I have been brought over here 
this evening, the opportunity is afforded 
me of alluding to certain misrepresenta- 
tions, for the refutation of which, under 
other circumstances, I should have relied 
on my own character, and the conscious- 
ness that, to the best of my ability, I 
have performed the arduous duties with 
which I have been intrusted for the space 
of now nearly three years. Ever since the 
dismissal of the noble Earl, I have been 
exposed to calumnies in every variety of 
form—some promulgated in Ireland, some 
in this country. But those professional 
libellers I treat with the contempt they 
deserve. There is one document, how- 
ever, to which I do think I am entitled 
to direct the attention of your Lordships, 
because it is signed by a Member of your 
Lordships’ House, whom I now see be- 
fore me (the Earl of. Enniskillen); and 
the object of that document avowedly 
was to expose my unfitness for the office 
I held, and to prove that I had done 
acts uuworthy of a gentleman. The do- 
cument is made up of scraps of let- 
ters and reports of conversations; and 
the principal charges against me are 
founded on the sayings and doings of two 
gentlemen, one of whom is dead, and 
the other is now in India. It was said, 
that in the hour of peril I had courted the 
Orange party of Dublin, and basely de- 
serted them when I no longer required 
their aid; and that I gave them arms 
exclusively when I was refusing arms to 
all other classes in Ireland. Now, instead 
of my having courted them. I knew no- 
thing of the Orangemen of Dublin, but 
that a certain party existed under that 
name, till the 13th of March, 1848, when 
I received a copy of a very proper and 
loyal address from persons connected with 
the Orange party in Dublin, saying— 


“We beg leave to approach your Excellency as 
the representative of our Sovereign with sincere 
offers of unpurchasable loyalty and devotion to 
Her Protestant person and house, and we pledge 
ourselves (in case of our services being required) 
at the present crisis to aid and assist the au- 
thorities in the lawful execution of their duties, 


be for the suppression of anarchy and revolu- 
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That was about three weeks after the re- 
volution broke out in Paris — when poli- 
tical clubs and war committees were 
springing up every day in Dublin, where 
two or three associations existed, and the 
most seditious language was used — when 
every newspaper was daily teaching the 
people how to massacre the troops, and 
set fire to towns, and erect barricades 
—a time when every day brought over in- 
telligence of new casualties and violent 
changes on the Continent; and there was 
no reason to expect that the capital of 
Ireland would have escaped the revolu- 
tionary contagion. At such a time, I 
should have been very much failing in 
my duty if I had allowed the political 
or religious tenets of any persons, who 
voluntarily came forward in defence of 
public order, to interfere with the measures 
which the emergency of the times might 
demand. It was my duty to accept all 
offers, without reference to religious or po- 
litical feeling, which were made by all 
classes who were prepared to rally round 
the Throne and the institutions of the 
country. And, as a matter of course, I 
should have received that address. But 
my attention was called to certain resolu- 
tions passed the same evening the address 
was adopted :— 

‘* Resolved—That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing the present disorganised and deplorable state 
of Ireland can only be attributed to the base 
policy of statesmen who have treacherously be- 
trayed the trust confided to them by Protestants, 
in granting unjustifiable concessions to Popery, 
and that no attempt to remedy existing evils will 
be successful until the Romish Emancipation Bill, 
the Maynooth Endowment Bill, and all such mea- 
sures, are entirely repealed, and the constitution 
restored to its original integrity. Resolved—That 
we are of opinion, and are assisted in that opinion 
by the speech of a Papist nobleman in Parlia- 
ment, that Popery is the same as it ever was, and 
is unchanged and unchangeable; and that all 
bulls, &c., ever ordered by the Court of Rome for 
the extirpation and extermination of Protestants 
are still in force, if the opportunity occurred of 
using them. Resolved—That when we know a 
bull to be in force which calls our Queen a here- 
tic, and would reward an assassin for murder, we 
must consider it most disloyal and unconstitu- 
tional of Her Majesty’s Ministers to seek to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with her deadliest 
enemies. 

As I considered the resolutions inseparably 
connected with the address, I took means 
for informing the Orangemen that unless 
these resolutions, so properly offensive to 
our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
were withdrawn, the address could not be 
received. They were not; and the address 
has been neither received nor answered to 
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this day: so much for my courtship. At 
the same time a request was made, in 
order, it should seem, that these men of 
‘‘unpurchasable loyalty’ might test my 
trustworthiness, for arms or money to pur- 
chase arms; and it may be said that these 
were the only people who at that moment 
of general peril tried to turn their loyalty 
to account, because they requested me to 
receive their address or give them arms. 
Subsequently the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Enniskillen) applied to me, both as to receiv- 
ing the address and furnishing arms; and 
though he himself stated in his manifesto 
that he met with no success, yet, because 
on the next day Captain Kennedy fur- 
nished money for the purchase of arms, 
the noble Earl did not think it beneath him 
to affix his signature to a document imply- 
ing that the money must have come from 
me, and that I was doing, in a mean and 
underhand way, that which I had myself 
told him I thought would be wrong, and 
which I, therefore, did not dare avow 
openly. I knew nothing about the money, 
nor did I know, until a few days aga, whe- 
ther it was Captain Kennedy’s own, or 
the result of a subscription that had been 
set on foot, or had been furnished from 
any other quarter. All I kuew was that 
it did not come from the Government; 
and I hope it is sufficient for me to 
give my solemn assurance that during 
the whole time I have held office I 
never, directly or indirectly, have given a 
weapon, or a shilling to purchase one, to 
any person in Ireland. Captain Kennedy, 
who was stated to have been employed by 
me, held no employment whatever under 
the Government, but was agent for the 
Devon estate, and had volunteered his ser- 
vices as an experienced engineer officer 
to organise the well-affected inhabitants of 
Dublin, and to make preparation for de- 
fending certain parts of the city, because I 
had given notice that in the event of an 
insurrection, that the troops should not be 
seattered about, and it was for the citizens 
to take some means for the protection of 
their own lives and property. The year 
after, it appears Captain Kennedy had 
given to the Horse Guards his plan for the 
defence of Dublin ; and among the docu- 
ments was a letter to Sir E. Blakeney, 
dated August 6, 1848, which I had never 
seen before, nor did I know of the exist- 
ence of such a letter until it was placed in 
my hands a few days ago :— 

“In considering this portion of the subject, it 
must be admitted that the policy of Government 
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in delaying to arm to some extent the loyal party 
in Ireland, has originated in the most humane and 
philanthropic motives, however hazardous this 
course may have been to the peace and safety of 
the country, and however trying to the loyalty of 
both the military and civil forces. The strict ad. 
herence to this policy cost me 6000. for the pur- 
chase of arms to keep our unruly adherents jn 
good humour, and to prevent their placing them- 
selves in hostility to the Government at the most 
critical period of our difficulties.” 

This is not all. Within the last three 
or four days I have heard from Dr. Ken. 
nedy, the eminent physician of Dublin, 
that by the last India mail a letter had 
been received by him from his brother 
Major Kennedy, dated ‘‘ Head-quarters, 
Camp, Lahore, Dec. 22, 1849,” written 
on learning that the matter which occurred 
in the spring, 1848, had been made a sub- 
ject of public discussion. He says— 

“T have not had time to read your letters 
through, but amongst other things I see those 
villanous partisans of all shades, I suppose, are 
scolding at me in Ireland for the best act in my 
life—the having sacrificed 600/. to prevent the 
Orangemen throwing Dublin, and with it every 
part of Ireland, into a deluge of blood. Their 
wretched abuse is sweet music to my ear. I have 
not read it yet, but I shall not feel anything but 
compassion when I do.”’ 

Now, my Lords, I hope it will be consi- 
dered that this question of the 600/., and 
my arming the Orangemen of Dublin, has 
been effectually disposed of. It may ap- 
pear to some incredible that such a private 
sacrifice should be made by Captain Ken- 
nedy for a public purpose, but those who 
know his disinterested and enthusiastic 
character will have no doubt of it ; and 
although I am not intimately acquainted 
with him, I do know of various great sacri- 
fices that he has made: he quitted his pro- 
fession, in which he had greatly distin- 
guished himself, and, I believe, held some 
lucrative employment, and lived during 
fourteen years in the mountains of Donegal, 
devoting himsclf to the improvement of 
the country, hoping for no other reward 
than that of doing good. What he says 
is perfectly true: my refusal to give arms 
did anger and dispirit many of the loyal 
and well-disposed subjects of Her Majesty 
in Ireland. I was pressed to it by depu- 
tations, by individuals for whom I had the 
highest respect, and by every kind of 
threat and entreaty: it was the general 
desire at that time, and not unnaturally, 
for alarm was general and well-founded. 
I believe, also, that the Government was 
blamed in this House for not consenting 
to call out the yeomanry; but as my noble 
Friend at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
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yernment left these matters to my decision, 
holding me responsible for the peace of 
the country, I resolutely refused all appli- 
cations, though I took care to place up- 
wards of 100,000 stand of arms in different 
depéts throughout the country, ready for 
distribution to the well-affected in the 
event of emergency according to certain 
regulations; but it was my duty to look 
beyond the actual moment, and I knew 
that if one class of Irishmen were armed 
against another, the seeds of fresh reli- 
gious animosity would be sown, and that 
when the revolutionary movement was 
over, Ireland would be found further off 
than ever from internal tranquillity. In 
the result I was not disappointed; for 
the intended rebellion was suppressed, 
the law was vindicated, no blood was 
spilled, no rancorous feelings were left be- 
hind; Her Majesty was, for the first time 
since her accession, able to visit that por- 
tion of Her dominions; and had it not been 
for that one particular procession and its 
fatal consequences in the county Down, 
your Lordships would now have the satis- 
faction of knowing that Ireland was more 
free from sectarian feuds, as I am happy 
to say it is from political agitation and 
agrarian outrage, than at any time during 
the last twenty years. On public grounds, 
I regret that my noble Friend has seen fit 
to bring this question before the House, as 
it will tend to revive the angry feelings 
whick were gradually subsiding; but as I 
trust your Lordships will give your assent 
to a Bill which is now before the other 
House for putting an end to all processions 
—a Bill, I beg to say, which is directed 
against no particular party, and will be a 
triumph to none; I look forward to the 
extinction of these foolish and irritating 
demonstrations, aided as the law will be 
by the efforts of every well-thinking man 
in Ireland. After all that unfortunate 
country has gone through, after years of 
agitation destructive alike of industrial pro- 
gress and social improvement, after hav- 
ing endured a calamity unparalleled for its 
appalling magnitude and duration, the 
great want of Ireland is repose. A famine 
of four years sweeping away the resources 
and means of the country must leave sad 
traces behind ; but I humbly hope that the 
visitation of Providence has ceased, that the 
Worst is now over, and that an earnest union 
of all classes for their own common good will 
lead to that social regeneration with which 
the interests of this country no less than 
those of Ireland are inseparably connected. 


{ Fes. 18} 
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The Eart of RODEN said, he had been 


most anxious to have an opportunity of 
answering those calumnious aspersions 
that had been east upon his character with 
regard to the occurrence that took place 
in the north of Ireland in July last. Be- 
fore proceeding to address their Lordships, 
he begged to return his most sincere 
thanks to the noble Lord behind him (Lord 
Stanley), for having given him that oppor- 
tunity of addressing the House on the sub- 
ject ; and as that noble Lord had entered 
so ably and so fully into the many points con- 
nected with the occurrence, it had become 
unnecessary that he should detain their 
Lordships at any length with the observa- 
tions he had to make. We could not but 
think that he had been most harshly used 
by the noble Lords opposite, and by the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and in particular by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whom he saw opposite. He 
trusted, at all events, that he would do 
him the credit to believe in taking the 
course which he had pursued in reference 
to many of the acts connected with that 
occurrence, his only intent in doing 30 was 
to defend his character from the aspersions 
that had been cast upon it, and that he 
was actuated now by no party feeling, or 
feeling of irritation, towards him—an 
individual whom he had always esteemed 
as a friend, and to whom he had had rea- 
son to be thankful for many kind acts. 
The first thing to which he begged to call 
the attention of their Lordships was, that 
on the 23rd of July, eleven days after the 
oceurrence in the north of Ireland, he had 
written to the noble Lord, stating his sin- 
cere regret and grief at the circumstances 
which had taken place, and also offering 
to tender his resignation as a magistrate 
in case his remaining in office should occa- 
sion any difficulties to the Government. 
At the same time he had stated, before 
making ‘that offer, that he thought his 
resignation would be construed as a tri- 
umph to the opposite party. In answer, 
he had received from the noble Lord a 
most courteous and kind reply, stating that 
his removal from the magistracy had never 
entered into his head, and that he did not 
desire him to sacrifice himself to the diffi- 
culties of the Government. Until the 7th 
of October, he did not receive anything 
from the Lord Lieutenant, or from any 
other officer whatever ; but on that mor- 
ning he received a letter from the Lord 
Chancellor, which had been read by the 
noble Lord, accompanied by a public docu- 
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ment, purporting to be a report of pro- 
eeedings taken by the instructions of the 
Lord Chancellor. At the same time a 
private note reached him from the Lord 
Lieutenant, expressing his sorrow at being 
obliged to authorise the letter of the Lord 
Chancellor, but assuring him confiden- 
tially that his opinion of him was in no 
way altered from what it always had been. 
A letter, however, was put in the news- 
papers, a letter from Mr. Redington, the 
letter of which he complained, containing 
most serious charges, affecting his charac- 
ter as man and a magistrate. The three 
charges which it contained were—first, 
that he had aided and abetted an illegal 
meeting ; second, that he had not used 
his exertions as a magistrate to prevent 
the effusion of blood by his fellow-subjects; 
and, third, that he had acted as a magis- 
trate in his own case for the purpose of 
preventing the ends of justice. These 


were charges under which he could not 
rest satisfied, and, indeed, his wonder was, 
that under charges such as these he should 
be permitted to address their Lordships at 
that table, instead of being a prisoner and 
at their Lordships’ bar, awaiting the ver- 
dict they should see fit to pronounce upon 


him. Contrary to all the principles of jus- 
tice known in this country, he had been 
found guilty without a trial. It was true 
that in the letter he had referred to, it 
was asserted that he had been publicly 
arraigned ; but, he now asked, where, and 
by whom ?—for he found nothing for it 
but an assertion, and he had looked in 
vain for the evidence. The noble Lord 
knew that he had always received his sup- 
port whenever it was of consequence to the 
interests of the country. In 1848 Ireland 
was in a serious and awful position, Re- 
bellion had spread among the people, and 
the troops were increased to 40,000. At 
that period he had thought it his duty, 
with the loyal men who were prepared to 
follow him, to give the Government his 
support, and to rally round the Throne. 
This was near the 12th of July, the day 
when these men assembled to celebrate 
their anniversary; and with a feeling of 
loyalty and attachment to Her Majesty’s 
Government, which he was sure could not 
but receive the approbation of those in 
authority, in spite of many and great in- 
ducements held out to them, these men 
withdrew from the Repealers, and the con- 
sequence was that the military of Ulster 
could be removed to the disturbed parts, 
and that trivial revolution was suppressed. 


{LORDS} 
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In the month of March, 1849, another pro. 
cession took place, at which the same happy 
results did not turn up as in the previous 
year. At that period he had put himself 
in communication with the noble Lord, 
stating to him the circumstances which 
had occurred, and the endeavours which 
he had used to prevent collision between 
the parties, and he received the thanks of 
the noble Lord for these endeavours. At 
that time the Government had in contem- 
plation the passing of the Procession Act, 
and in the month of May he had had com. 
munications with the noble Lord respect. 
ing it. He regretted extremely that that 
Act had not been passed soon after March, 
but the press of business before the House 
made it quite impossible. In the month 
of May the noble Lord wrote to him about 
the Procession Act, and he had written in 
answer, stating that, in his opinion, it was 
then too late to introduce the Bill, as it would 
not pass till immediately before the 12th of 
July, and that it would then appear to have 
been passed especially against the Orange- 
men—a most ungracious course of pro- 
ceeding after what had occurred the previ- 
ous year. The noble and learned Lord op- 
posite (Lord Campbell) would remember 
that he had a conversation with him rela- 
tive to that Act, and that he was only 
stating to the House the substance of what 
took place. On the 29th of June, he had 
an interview with the noble Lord, when he 
again told him that it was intended the 
procession should take place, and the noble 
Lord said that there would be no danger, 
as the necessary precautions should be 
taken. He certainly had no idea from any 
thing which fell from the noble Lord on that 
occasion that the procession was considered 
by him to be illegal. In fact, so little did 
the noble Lord lead him to think that he 
considered the procession illegal, or that 
by taking any part in it he (the Earl of 
Roden) would be in any way abetting an 
illegal act, that immediately after the pro- 
cession had left his demesne, it being then 
nearly post hour, he wrote a letter to the 
noble Lord, stating how satisfactorily every- 
thing had gone on, and, by return of post, 
he received an answer from the noble Lord, 
stating how rejoiced he was to hear what 
he (the Earl of Roden) had mentioned, and 
how grateful he was to him for the course 
he had pursued. The 12th of July ar- 
rived, and he certainly would say that he 
felt pride and satisfaction in receiving 
3,000 of his countrymen, with their wives 
and children, besides some 2,000 others 
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who had come as lookers on, and who had 
come to compliment him by their visit. 
On that occasion, he had an interview with 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, the stipendiary magis- 
trate, who expressed a hope that he (the 
Earl of Roden) would use his influence 
with the processionists, in order to induce 
them to go home by another road, as he 
had seen armed men on the hill as he came 
along. He at once consulted another ma- 
gistrate who was present, and he said that 
such advice would be unwise, as the pro- 
cession would be split in consequence of it. 
He knew the meaning that was intended 
to be conveyed by the expression—that 
some of the party would go by one road, 
and some the other, and that either party 
thus weakened would be exposed to be 
attacked. Therefore, influenced by a de- 
sire for the safety of the people, he gave 
them the best advice in his power. That 
advice was before their Lordships, and he 
need not refer further to it; but this he 
would say, that the brave and determined 
men to whom he had spoken would have 
acted on that advice and have gone peace- 
ably to their homes, had they not been basely, 
cowardly, and brutally attacked, with their 
wives and children, by conspirators, hiding 
behind the houses and walls. It was when 
they were fired at, and when they were de- 
fending their wives and children, that these 
unhappy occurrences took place, which 
every one must regret. With regard to 
the boy to whose death allusion had been 
made, there could be no doubt that the 
shot by which he fell had been fired from 
the hill, as he was at the time in the tail of 
the procession which he had been accom- 
panying all day. 

The Eart of CLARENDON said, he 
had quoted the evidence, where it was dis- 
tinetly stated that the boy’s scull had been 
battered in by blunt instruments. 

The Eart of RODEN continued to say 
that it was true the boy’s head had been 
broken in, but then two troops of cavalry 
had passed over the road where he was 
lying, and the battering could be accounted 
forin that way. Believing that the evi- 
dence on which he was disposed to rely 
might be questioned by the noble Lord op- 
posite, he had taken the precaution to 
write to the witnesses who had been exa- 
mined, The persons to whom he had 
made application, had no interest in the 
matter one way or the other, as they were 
officers of Her Majesty’s Army. Having 
drawn their attention to both reports, he 
asked them to state which they thought 
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most correct, and this was Major Wilkin- 
son’s reply :— 
“ Belfast, Feb. 14. 

‘* My Lord—I have the honour to state, in re- 
ply to your Lordship’s note, that I consider the 
report of my evidence, as taken in shorthand, as 
giving a much fuller report of my evidence.— 
Yours, de. 

“ J. Witxinson, Major 13th Regiment.” 


“ Castlewellan, Feb. 15. 

“ My Lord—I have carefully read over the re- 
ports of my evidence taken at the investigation 
last year. I think that Mr. Berwick has left out 
two or three material points which are reported 
in the shorthand writer’s one, and therefore of 
the two I should recommend it as best.—I have 
the honour to be, my Lord, your obedient humble 
servant, 

“Wm. Parker Terry, Ensign 9th Foot. 

“ Viscount Jocelyn.” 


«* Castlewellan. 

** My dear Lord—I have carefully read over the 
notes of Mr. Berwick’s minutes of the evidence 
given by me relative to the affray at Maghermayo, 
on the 12th July, and comparing it with the re- 
port of the same, taken by the shorthand writer, 
and published by Mr. Henderson, I am clearly of 
opinion that the latter is the most correct, and 
the fullest of the two.—I have the honour to 
be, yours very faithfully, 

“ Grorce Snaw, J.P.” 


“ Rathfriland, Feb. 15, 
“Dear Sir—I shall feel much obliged by your 
informing Lord Jocelyn that I consider my evi- 
dence, as reported by Mr. Berwick’s notes, nei- 
ther full, clear, nor correct; and I am gatisfied it 
is given as fully and fairly as possible in the pam- 
phlet published in Newry. I was from home, and 
did not return until after post hour yesterday, or 
I would have written last night—I remain, dear 
sir, yours truly, 
“Tuomas Scort, J.P., County Down. 
“To John Reilly, Esq.” 


But the next charge made against him was 


of a very serious nature indeed. It was, 
that he was careless or indifferent with re- 
gard to the preservation of the public peace. 
The following was the portion of the charge 
to which he referred. It was from Sir 
Thomas Redington’s letter to the Lord 
Chancellor :— 


“ On the arrival of the Orange procession at Tol- 
more-park they were received by Lord Roden, 
who, joined by the two Messrs. Beers, proceeded 
to his house, while the procession marched past 
to afield, where a tent and platform had been 
erected, and refreshment provided for the body 
by his Lordship. Thither Mr. Fitzmaurice, the 
stipendiary magistrate, had also repaired, to re- 
present to Lord Roden, on the part of the magis- 
trates who were then assembled on the hill (who 
all agreed that it would be dangerous to allow the 
Orange party to come back by the same road), 
that an armed Ribbon party was stationed near 
Dolly’s Brae; and that if the procession returned 
by that way a collision was seriously to be appre- 
hended. Lord Roden in reply stated, that he 
feared he had not himself sufficient influence to 
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effect this object, but that he would speak to the 
party, and also to Mr. William Beers, upon the 
subject. In the address, however, which he sub- 
sequently delivered to the Orange body, he ab- 
stained from any attempt to dissuade them from 
returning by a route, the passage along which, 
he had been apprised, would be attended with so 
much risk. The Lord Lieutenant cannot but 
feel that those who sanctioned this course being 
taken, or who took no steps to prevent it, showed 
themselves most indifferent to the preservation of 
the publie peace, which, as magistrates, it was 
their special duty to maintain.” 

Now, in answer to that statement, he must 
say, that he had throughout the whole of 
these transactions shown himself most 
anxious for the preservation of the public 
peace, and that his not asking the party 
to return by the other road was in itself 
one of the strongest proofs that he could 
have given of his anxiety for the public 
safety. With regard to the objection made 


against him for attending at sessions after | 


these charges had been brought forward, 
he had only to say that, had he abstained 
from attending the sessions, as he had 
always been in the habit of doing, it would 
have to some extent implied that he ac- 
knowledged the justice of the allegations 
made against him. At the same time, 
when the forty-two men were brought up, 
charged by the Crown solicitor with being 
engaged in an illegal assembly, he felt that 
the assembly could not have been illegal, 
or else that the noble Lord would have told 
him so. Therefore he could not in con- 
science consent to receive informations 
against them on such a charge; but at the 
same time he had gone to that session, as 
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Her Majesty as lady-in-waiting on Her 
Majesty's visit to Ireland. It was mani- 
fest what the feelings of the writer to. 
wards him were; and the object was clearly 
to seek to degrade him in the eyes of his 
countrymen, by making it appear that 
Her Majesty had such a strong feeling 
with regard to the course which he had 
pursued, that She could not allow one con- 
nected with him to remain near Her per- 
son. Personally he had no motive to serve 
by remaining in the commission of the 
| peace. His sole desire, as a resident pro- 
| prietor and magistrate in Ireland, had been 
| to seek by all means in his power to bene- 
| fit the country, and to dispense justice to 
| all classes and all denominations alike. He 
| eared not where his words went forth, or 
| who might listen to the statement which 
he now made; but he would fearlessly as- 
sert that, throughout his whole career as a 
magistrate, he had never favoured one 
/party more than another; that he had 
|always done justice to the best of his 
ability, and had never, in the dispensation 
| of it, allowed himself to be influenced by 
| any considerations, religious, political, or 
| personal. In conclusion, he had only to 
refer, which he did with-pride, to the ex- 
| pression of feeling which the treatment he 
| had received from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment had called forth throughout the coun- 
\try. Not only those who knew him per- 
| sonally, but those who were only acquaint- 
'ed with him by the character which he 
| bore, and by the reports of the treatment 


|which he had received, came forward to 





he had always done, with a determination | subscribe their names to most generous 
to do justice to every man—he had no feel- | and affectionate addresses that poured in 
ing in favour of one more than of another; |} upon him from every portion of the em- 
and if he had been asked to receive infor- | pire. The noble Earl concluded by stat- 
mations against any of those who had com- | ing that he had never, at any period, en- 
mitted any of the outrages that had taken | tertained feelings of personal hostility or 
place, he would willingly have done so.| pique towards the noble Earl the Lord 
He felt also that the ends of justice could | Lieutenant of Ireland. 

be by no means compromised by the course} The Earn of CLARENDON, in expla- 
which he felt it his duty to take, as Mr.| nation, said, it was true, as his noble 
Berwick and other magistrates were pre-| Friend had stated, that he had written 
sent who did not concur in his views, and | him a letter saying, that as it was evident 


by whom the informations might have been 
received. It was certainly very extraordi- 
nary, that though he and those who con- 
eurred with him had been thus pressed to 
receive informations against their friends, 
still that two sessions had been since al- 
lowed to pass over without the informa- 
tions having been yet taken. Allusion had 
been made to a letter that had been writ- 
ten with a view of seeking to prevent a 
near relative of his from accompanying 


| that certain parties were determined to 
drive him from the magistracy, he trusted 
that he (the Earl of Clarendon) would 
not allow himself to be embarrassed, but, 
if he considered it proper, would remove 
him at once; and it had never crossed his 
mind to turn his noble Friend out of the 
magistracy to relieve himself of embar- 
rassment. With respect to the delay i 
the bringing in of the Processions Act last 
year, it was delayed in consequence of the 
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pressure of other business, and of Irish 
business in particular, and had been after- 
wards postponed on the representation of 
his noble Friend; but at the time it was 
$0 postponed he asked his noble Friend 
what security he would give that the pub- 
lie peace should not be disturbed on the 
12th of July, and his noble Friend an- 
swered him, that every loyal man was 
willing to exert himself to the utmost to 
preserve peace. He then expressed his 
very great objection to the Orange proces- 
sion, not because he considered it illegal, 
but he regretted that such a procession 
should go to Tollymore Park, as there 
rested a peculiar responsibility on his noble 
Friend. 

The Eart of WINCHILSEA said, that 
after the speech of his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) there was not one man who was 
influenced by a proper feeling who would 
not give an honourable acquittal to his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Roden) of having 
violated any of the laws of his country. 
His noble Friend had been most harshly, 
unjustly, and unconstitutionally treated. 
But he had received at the hands of 800 
magistrates of all characters and _ political 
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Ireland? There were two parties assem- 
bled at Dolly’s Brae: one to maintain the 
Roman Catholic principles of James II., 
the other to maintain the Protestant prin- 
ciples of the house of Hanover. The 
latter assembled peaceably and unarmed 
in their own locality, and were accom- 
panied by their wives and children; while 
the former were brought from a distance, 
and were led on by two priests, who gave 
them bread, knowing that they were 
armed, and that they were going to make 
an attack on the other party. It would be 
well for their Lordships to inquire in what 
manner this Mr. Berwick conducted the 
investigation he was commissioned to make. 
That gentleman confined his inquiries en- 
tirely to the conduct of the Orange party, 
without taking any evidence whatever that 
affected the Ribband party; and the in- 
vestigation was conducted in so indifferent 
and slovenly a manner that, instead of 
eliciting the truth, it only involved the 
whole matter in one mass of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies. Though his 
noble Friend had been most unconstitu- 
tionally and most cruelly dismissed from 
the commission, yet he (the Earl of Win- 


at Dolly’s Brae. 


creeds, a testimonial of which he might | chilsea) would tell his noble Friend that he 


well be proud, and which would descend | envied him the applause which his high 
with honour to his posterity. He held | and virtuous character and most constitu- 
that the commission sent down by the tional conduct had received from as honour- 
noble Earl to institute an inquiry was aj able a body of men as could be found in 
perfectly unconstitutional act. If his noble | Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Friend (the Earl of Roden) had been; Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he came 
guilty of any violation of the law, his! to the consideration of the present ques- 
conduct ought to have been investigated | tion void of all party feeling, party views, 
in a court of law, and then, if proved | or party connexions, at least equally with 
guilty, the Executive Government might | his noble Friend, who had so ably and elo- 
have pronounced upon him whatever sen- | quently opened what might be regarded as 
tence the law awarded. But, were Eng- | a quasi judicial discussion. But in answer 
land’s liberties to be placed in this jeopardy | to the appeal of his noble Friend who spoke 
—that Government was to send forth a | last, and who said that no person whose 


commission to investigate the conduct of | 
any man holding a magisterial character, 
and that upon the report of such commis- 
sion Government was to pronounce a ver- | 
diet of guilty, and exercise an arbitrary 
power in awarding whatever punishment it | 
chose? Such a proceeding, he contended, 
Was a violation of the first principles of 
the British constitution. The Processions 
Act was allowed to expire because it was | 
well known that that Act was confined | 
entirely to Orange lodges; it did not ex- 
tend to the Roman Catholic parties. [Lord 
Stantry corrected the noble Earl and said, 
the Act applied to all party processions. | 
If that was the case, how was it that | 
those monster meetings for the repeal of | 
the Union were allowed to be held in| 


mind was not biassed could possibly dream 


of imputing any base or dishonourable or 


illegal conduct to the noble Earl, whose 
proceedings formed the subject of the pre- 
sent discussion, though he entirely ac- 
quitted that noble Earl of all illegality 
or immorality of conduct, it by no means 
followed that he could assent to the se- 
cond part of his noble Friend’s (Lord 
Winchilsea’s) proposition, and say that he 
considered all the noble Earl’s proceedings 


' such, and all the proceedings of the Go- 


vernment such, as to entitle him (Lord 


| Brougham) to say, and their Lordships to 
conclude, that the noble Earl (the Earl of 


Roden) had been unjustly, unconstitution- 
ally, or arbitrarily dismissed from the 
magistracy. Although he should not go 
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into the facts of the case for the purpose 
of explaining why he did not accept that 
part of the proposition, yet he felt it his 
duty to offer a few observations upon 
points which had incidentally come under 
consideration, but which were most mate- 
rial when discussing the conduct of the 


Irish Government, as well as material to | 


their deliberations on the subject generally. 
First of all, he should deeply lament if 
the violence with which his noble Friend 
opposite had been of late, and only of late, 
assailed in Ireland should furnish another 
instance of that which they had too fre- 
quently had occasion to observe in the 
conduct of their fellow-subjects, the Irish, 
in dealing with great national questions. 
He was in much pain to observe that it 
might seem to afford another instance of 
that volatile nature which appeared to pre- 


vail among great multitudes of our fellow- | 


countrymen in that portion of the united 
kingdom. One year you were the object of 
their praise—praise !—they reject so feeble 
an expression; of their eulogy—that won’t 
do; of their profound admiration ;—that is 
nothing like it—of their deep and heart- 
felt respect—in the heart’s-core felt re- 
spect!—even that is not sufficient; but of 
their veneration, of their all but adoration, 
and, if their priests would permit it, even of 
their worship: with them he, who to-day 
was all but deified, in a very few weeks, 
before the moon waned, became the object 
of one deep, loud, and universal burst of 
vituperation. The idolaters become icono- 
clasts, broke their images to atoms, which 
they trampled under foot. All this af- 
forded a strong ground for watching such a 
people’s conduct, and, in connexion with 
such a people, the conduct of their magis- 
trates. But their Lordships were not 
tobe led away by those feelings; they 
were to argue like rational men. Her 
Majesty had in the Speech from the 
Throne most graciously expressed the re- 
liance She had, not only upon the loyalty, 
but upon the good sense of the people of 
Ireland. He had not the least desire to 
underrate that reliance, but rather, if he 
could, to regard it as a reliance upon a 
rock, and not upon a reed; and but for 
those alternate fits of popular fever, of 
heat and cold, he should readily participate 
in that expression of reliance upon their 
common sense, in spite of all experience 
of their mercurial nature. Now, this ob- 
servation was very germane to the mat- 
ter in hand, and might well account for 
there being one law for dealing with ma- 
gistrates in a country composed of people 
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| of great deliberation, of great slowness to 
be moved, of great aversion to strong ex. 
pressions, either of admiration or of cen. 
sure, and another law for dealing with ma. 
gistrates in a country composed of people 
of so mercurial a temperament that not. 
withstanding their many excellent qualities, 
and notwithstanding all their genius, they 
|had taken this notion into their minds, 
that all matters of the most grave impor. 
tance, all matters in which any very imme- 
diate personal interests to them as indi- 
| viduals or as a people were involved, are 
{of no consequence compared with a few 
notions of a totally abstract nature, such 
as the repeal of the Union, or such as 
those other questions which were at this 
|moment distracting the minds of our ex. 
| cellent neighbours, the French. Their con- 
stitutional temperament, like that of the 
Parisians, was such, that any man by rais- 
| ing his hand for any sort of abstract notion, 
could get together 20,000 or 30,000 peo- 
ple, march them in procession, and make 
them meet in one field; and all this with- 
out the slightest intention of breaking the 
peace, or for any illegal purpose; though 
such people were very apt, before the day 
was over, to turn their numbers to illegal 
purposes, because when great numbers 
are assembled together, their very num- 
bers makes them illegal. The meeting in 
masses of armed men, however innocent 
in itself originally, would, from the very 
fact of their numbers, become illegal. 
That which was perfectly legal in its in- 
ception might become illegal in its en- 
durance, and might lead to most mis 
chievous consequences by astonishing and 
terrifying the peaceable subjects of the 
Crown, and, above all, by endangering the 
public peace of the realm. Look at our 
greatest authorities in the law, and you 
find it laid down that even a body of 
friends assembled to accompany a man 
to market, and defend him in his walk 
thither, is an unlawful assembly, and to 
be dealt with as such, and dispersed, 
nay, with punishment of the parties 80 
assembled. But as he understood the 
facts of the present case, even the purpose 
for which the assemblage took place in 
Castlewellan was such as to make a colli- 
sion extremely probable. There was & 
challenge. That which had happened the 
year before between these parties rankled 
in their minds; and when it was said by 
one party to the other, ‘‘ Oh, you dare not 
do so and so,’’ the other said, ‘‘ But we 
dare do so and so.” ‘ Oh!” says the 
noble Earl, “there was no collision, be- 
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cause only one party was concerned.” 
Aye, but the challenge was given and it 
was accepted, and there must always be 
two parties to a collision. Ifa man goes 
out to fight a, duel, he breaks the peace, 
and there is a collision if they meet, and 
though they don’t there is a misdemeanour. 
He (Lord Brougham) declined entering into 
the details of this case. But the purpose 
for which he more especially rose to ad- 
dress their Lordships was one, considering 
the profession to which he belonged, he 
could not avoid regarding, nor could he let 
the present debate close without stating 
one matter which had struck him while 
attending to this discussion. With respect 
to the dismissal of magistrates, he had 
no manner of doubt that their dismissal 
was clearly within the competence of the 
Great Seal, according as the Keeper of 
the Great Seal should think right. That 
was clear; but at the same time it was the 
bounden duty of the persons in that high 
trust to exercise a sound discretion. He 
was not capriciously, above all he was not 
from personal, party, or corrupt motives, 
to exert that power. He was bound to 
satisfy his own conscience by inquiry that 
there was good ground for dismissal. He 


(Lord Brougham) always greatly doubted 
the soundness of the doctrine laid down 
by Lord Eldon, that when once a man 


was in the commission, there was no 
possibility of removing him until he had 
been convicted of some criminal offence; 
that was not, in his (Lord Brougham’s) 
opinion, the law of the Great Seal of 
England—at all events since the time 
of Lord Eldon it never had been the 
practice; persons had been removed from 
the commission of the peace in Eng- 
land without any conviction in a court of 
law. He himself presented a petition 
against Lancashire magistrates for fining 
poachers whom they could not convict on 
the game laws, but asked if they had 
been at church last Sunday, and finding 
they had not, fined them. This was an 
outrage on all justice, for which he had 
called on the Chancellor of the Duchy to 
remove them, and yet they never could 
have been prosecuted for it. But in Ireland 
the practice had been quite different, even in 
Lord Eldon’s time, from that observed in 
England; he meant that it had been much 
more lax. Magistrates there had been 
constantly removed from the commission 
for eauses which were never thought to be 
& ground of removal in England; such as 
for attending a Repeal meeting, or a meet- 
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ing connected with the Orange lodges. 
His noble Friend had said that the course 
which had been pursued by the Irish Go- 
vernment was an unconstitutional one; and 
that the magistrates ought to have been 
brought before a court of law for inquiry. 
But, in point of fact, there was no neces- 
sity for instituting any inquiry at all. The 
Lord Chancellor must satisfy himself that 
there were good grounds for dismissal; he 
must adopt every reasonable mode to in- 
form his own conscience. But it appeared 
that a commission was issued, and was 
entrusted by his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Clarendon) to Mr. Berwick, who pos- 
sessed his noble Friend’s confidence, he 
not being a violent partisan, but a per- 
son who from his habits as well as his 
rank and station would ably and fairly 
conduct the inquiry. But then it was said 
that he was unduly empowered to admi- 
nister an oath; he (Lord Brougham) ad-~ 
mitted that making Mr. Berwick a magis- 
trate for the county would not authorise 
him to administer an oath, except in 
matters over which he had jurisdiction as a 
county magistrate; he could not examine 
upon oath solely for the purpose of in- 
forming the Lord Lieutenant and the Lord 
Chancellor of the result of his inquiries; 
but then the Lord Lieutenant, exercising 
the powers of the Crown, had clearly a 
right to empower Mr. Berwick to ex- 
amine upon oath whether he was a ma- 
gistrate or not. This was often done in 
England on the most important inquiries. 
Thus he (Lord Brougham) sealed a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into corporations, and 
the Municipal Corporation Act grew out 
of their report. That Commission em- 
powered any one or more of the commis- 
sioners to examine all persons upon oath. 
Thus the Lord Lieutenant possessed a 
power to enable Mr. Berwick to adminis- 
ter an oath, in this inquiry, though he 
(Lord Brougham) would not say that per- 
jury could be assigned against any party on 
account of such oath. But then it was 
asked, why were not Lord Roden and the 
Messrs. Beers authorised to attend this 
commission ? But the commission was not 
of a nature to require them to attend. It 
was an ex parte proceeding to satisfy the 
Great Seal and the Government, and no 
other party had any right to complain of 
not being invited to attend. Such meet- 
ings as those which had been mentioned 
during the debate, as their Lordships 
were aware, were attended with very great 
risk of disturbance in Ireland; and no 
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wonder, for they were told by Major Wil- 
kinson, in his evidence, that the people 
went to him with their bibles and blun- 
derbusses, just as if they were going to a 
picnic. [Lord Stantey: That is not in 
the evidence.] My noble Friend has not 
read his brief. If without reading it he 
spoke three hours, had he read it he would 


have been speaking still. The words, ex-’ 


actly as I have given them, are at full 
length in Major Wilkinson’s evidence, a 
print of which lies before me. He says, 
“The people came with their bibles and 
their blunderbusses exactly as if they 
were going to a picnic.” He (Lord 
Brougham) considered that a complete 
answer had been given to the charge 
against Mr. Berwick, and he was _ re- 
joiced that the honour and fairness of that 
gentleman’s proceedings had been vindi- 
eated. Lord Brougham went on to say 
that the charge against the Irish Chan- 
cellor was entirely groundless. That high 
officer, no doubt, had read and well weighed 
the evidence. In all likelihood the letter 
addressed to himself was framed with his 
own concurrence. He (Lord Brougham) 
had no doubt whatever on this head. He 
(Lord Brougham) had forgotten to put his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) right on what 
he most erroneously conceived to be a no- 
velty in Mr. Berwick’s mode of recording 
the evidence of witnesses. Why did he 
give no questions, said his noble Friend, 
but only answers? What judge did so? 
He (Lord Brougham) must inform his 
noble Friend, by asking the question, what 
judge ever in the world did take down the 
questions ? Why, no one ever heard of 
such a thing, unless once in half a year, 
when some peculiar reason arises for de- 
viating from the ordinary course most 
uniformly pursued by all judges in all 
parts of the empire where witnesses are 
examined before them. Yet these notes, 
which give no questions, and only record 
the subsistence of the answers, are reported 
to the courts whence the records come for 
trial; and these judges’ notes of the answers 
in substance form the only grounds on which 
the court appealed to proceed, or can pro- 
ceed. Nor is one line of any shorthand 
writer’s note ever suffered to be seen by 
the court appealed to, even if such short- 
hand writer, unlike the Irish gentleman, 
had been present at the whole examination. 
What, therefore, could be more ground- 
less than this charge against Mr. Berwick ? 
He (Lord Brougham) believed that, upon 
the whole, substantial justice had been 





done in the case now under discussion, 
and that a right course had been pursued. 
He thought that no objection whatever 
could be made to the conduct of his noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Clarendon), 
which, in his opinion, had been distin- 
guished by great wisdom and perfect ho- 
nesty. He hoped the course that had 
been followed to-night would not be drawn 
into a precedent, and that when any ma- 
gistrate was removed from the commission, 
either here or in Ireland, they would not 
have a six hours’ debate on the circum- 
stances of his dismissal. He must add 
that a more triumphant answer he never 
had heard than that given to his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) on the notes of the 
absent reporter. Had he (Lord Stanley) 
taken the trouble of comparing Mr. Ber- 
wick’s own notes with his report, he might 
have made a better case. He would only 
say, before he sat down, that he was cer- 
tain the noble Earl (the Earl of Roden), 
during his long exercise of judicial fune- 
tions as a magistrate, had never shown the 
slightest approach to unfairness, partiality, 
or prejudice, political, religious, or per- 
sonal; and after the debate which had 
taken place, the name of that noble Lord 
would go forth from this trial to his 
country and to the word as entirely unim- 
peached and untarnished by any imputa- 
tion of unfairness, partiality, or injustice, 
as it was before the 12th of last July; and 
more unimpeached or untarnished, no name 
in Europe could be. 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDE 
was anxious to state, that in every step 
which his noble Friend the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland had taken on this subject, 
he had had the entire co-operation and 
the fullest approbation of Her Majesty's 
Government. The noble Earl had held 
office in Ireland during a most extraordi- 
nary period, and no part of his conduct 
had more entirely merited the approba- 
tion of his Sovereign and of the Govern- 
ment than had the manner in which he had 
conducted this most delicate, difficult, and 
unpleasant business. He (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) greatly regretted the circum- 
stances which had led to this debate. It 
was vexatious to every man who felt in- 
terested in the prosperity of Ireland, and 
it was mortifying and humiliating to every 
Irishman, to find that, notwithstanding al 
that had been done, and all the weight of 
authority that had been brought to bear— 
the weight of both Houses of Parliament, 
of addresses to the Crown, and answers from 
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the Crown, it had been impossible to root 
out of that country those remains of fac- 
tion and party which had led to the la- 
mentable result that had formed the sub- 
ject of the discussion that night. Every 
one had joined in deprecating those socie- 
ties, and yet the noble Lord opposite ap- 

ared in this Motion as the apologist and 
advocate of the Orangemen; and he (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) appealed to their 
Lordships whether, in almost every part of 
his speech, there had not been constant 
laudation of the men of that party, which 
maintained and promoted by all the means 
in their power these mischievous proces- 
sions? The noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Roden) had complained that Orangemen 
had been persecuted by all statesmen, whe- 
ther Whig or Tory; but did it never occur 
to the noble Lord that the Orangemen by 
their conduct had deserved the reproba- 
tio which he acknowledged they had 
met with from every eminent and un- 
prejudiced man? ‘Troops and magis- 
trates were sent out as much against the 
Ribandmen as against Orangemen; there 
was no special feeling on that side the 
House against Orangemen, but the gene- 
ral opinion was, that both societies were 
equally injurious. Now, Orange societies 
were maintained chiefly by and for these 
processions. The object of those who 
permitted and encouraged the demon- 
strations on the part of Orangemen was 
clear; for if it were not for the processions 
of which they had heard, there would be 
no Orangemen. The evils resulting from 
the continuance of these societies and pro- 
cessions were fully shown in the present 
case. They had first the tumult, riot, and 
bloodshed which invariably accompanied 
processions of this kind; and they had 
then the corruption and contamination in 
the administration of justice which inevi- 
tably resulted from the existence of such 
societies. He did not mean to impute any 
injustice or partiality to the noble Earl, 
who was as incapable as any one could be 
of such conduct; but he asked them to 
look to the facts of the present case, and 
imagine what must have been the feelings 
of the Catholies of his neighbourhood, when 
they saw the noble Earl (the Earl of Roden) 
appear, as he had done, on the bench at Cas- 
tlewellan. In these cases of party riots, not 
only had Catholies their houses wrecked 
and their persons injured; but when pro- 
ceedings were taken in courts of law, they 
found that they had to depend upon the de- 
cisions of Orange juries and Orange magis- 
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trates. Catholics were almost always con- 
vieted, while an Orangemen never was. 
[ Cries of ‘* No, no!’’] Was it not so at 
Crossgar ? Was it not so at Ruthneale ? 
And was it not the fact that several Catho- 
lies had been held to bail at Castlewellan 
for being concerned in an illegal assembly, 
while at the very same place informations 
tendered against Orangemen for a similar 
offence had been rejected? Would peo- 
ple suppose that justice was administered 
fairly when they saw the noble Earl act- 
ing as he did? He (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) imputed nothing whatever to 
the noble Earl beyond a mistake in judg- 
ment, and felt sure that he was anxious to 
act with the utmost impartiality and most 
conscientiously in administering justice be- 
tween man and man; but there were cases 
in which such mistakes must be visited 
with reprehension. He (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) hoped, from the bottom of his 
heart, that this would be the last time 
there would be a discussion in Parliament 
upon this most odious subject. It was a 
painful thing that the Government should 
be obliged to bring in such a Bill as they 
had introduced into Parliament, instead of 
trusting to the common law of the country. 
He trusted, however, that a Bill would 
put an end to such proceedings; and he 
was confident the course his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) had 
taken was the only course which could 
have been taken to maintain the dignity 
of the law, and to show Her Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland that justice in Ire- 
land would be administered without par- 
tiality. 

Lorpv ABINGER did not consider that 
there had been shown, during the whole of 
the debate, any reason why the noble Earl 
had been dismissed from the commission of 
the peace. Lord Roden could not be ac- 
countable for the attack upon the proces- 
sion—he was surely not accountable that 
an Orange procession should take place. 
When he assented to receive the deputa- 
tions, he was not aware that a procession 
would be formed, consequently it was for 
something subsequent to the procession 
that he was dismissed. It was impossible 
for Lord Roden to receive information of 
what afterwards occurred. Punishment 
ought not to be inflicted upon magistrates 
except upon proof of corruption. That 
was a wholesome maxim of our civil law, 
but there was not even in this case the 
allegation of such a charge. The Govern- 
ment were, in his opinion, using the autho- 
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rity of the Crown against the Crown, and 
he did trust that they would, in a short 
time, see the justice of restoring the noble 
Earl to a commission which he had so 
worthily occupied. 

Lorp STANLEY said, if the noble 
Lords opposite were satisfied with the is- 
sue of the debate, and thought that their 
proceedings were vindicated, he, for his 
part, would be quite satisfied with its re- 
sult. With respect to the shorthand 
writer’s notes, he had heard their correct- 
ness questioned for the first time that 
night. He had a great number of letters 
in his pocket, all testifying to their ac- 
curacy. That report was verified by an 
affidavit in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
which remained uncontradicted. He _ be- 
lieved it had been stated by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Clarendon) that the reporter 
of the Newry Telegraph had not taken 
notes of the proceedings. 

The Eart of CLARENDON: Not on 
the second day. 

Lorp STANLEY had no opportunity of 
knowing whether he had taken notes or 
not, but it was quite clear he was present. 
He could only say that he would not set 
the assertion of a rival newspaper against 
a report verified by an uncontradicted affi- 
davit in the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Dublin, but would set that affidavit against 
an anonymous communication. 

The Eart of CLARENDON said the 
communication alluded to was not anony- 
mous. 

Lorpv STANLEY could state that the 
observations of Chief Justice Blackburne 
were not addressed to this affidavit. The 
proceedings against the Dublin Evening 
Post were instituted at a late period, and 
the question arose why they were not taken 
sooner. In order to meet this case, a 
series of articles published in the Dublin 
Evening Post were put on the file, for the 
purpose of showing that their continuous 
publication was injurious to the prosecutor. 
Chief Justice Blackburne was of opinion 
these articles were insufficient to account 
for the delay, and, on this ground, he re- 
fused to make the rule absolute; but to 
show that there was no allegation on the 
truth of the prosecutor, it would be sufti- 
cient to state that the rule was discharged 
without costs. He felt it would not be 
necessary for him to enter into the merits 
of the whole case; but he would remark 
that he did feel surprised that the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde) had accused him—he thought he 
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might have been asleep during the early 
part of his address—had accused him 
(Lord Stanley) of being the advocate of 
party processions. He who claimed to be 
the Minister who first introduced a Bill to 
put such party processions down—he who 
had hoped to have passed the measure 
quickly through the House—he who had 
done something by bringing forward this 
substantive Motion, in order to prevent the 
question being mixed up with the greater 
question of party processions—he did feel 
surprised that he should be accused of 
being the champion and advocate of 
Orangemen. In 1835 he had been most 
anxious to dissolve the old body, and he 
regretted the formation of the new. He 
was perfectly satisfied with the result of the 
discussion, as far as his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Roden was concerned. The noble 
Marquess (the Marquesss of Clanricarde) 
had inquired if such a discussion would 
have taken place if Mr. Beers, or some 
one occupying a more insignificant position 
than the noble Earl had been dismissed; 
and his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) had said that it would hamper 
Chancellors if, when a magistrate was dis- 
missed, it were to be a Parliamentary 
question. Now he said, be he high, or be 
he low, be well known or obscure, if op- 
pression or tyranny were exercised in the 
dismissal of any magistrate, he trusted the 
time would never come when that magis- 
trate would find the doors of Parliament 
closed against his just complaints. Hisnoble 
Friend had, during that debate, ample 
testimony borne to his station and high 
character. It was true his noble Friend 
had not the satisfaction of knowing for 
what cause he was dismissed from the com- 
mission of the peace ; but he had the sa- 
tisfaction of hearing that Government 
which had dismissed him bearing testimony 
to his justice and impartiality as a magis- 
trate; he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that all that could be brought against him 
was that in this single case he had been 
guilty of an error of judgment. 
On Question, Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 18, 1850. 


MrnuteEs.} Pupric Brits.—1° Farmers’ Estate Society 
(Ireland); Landlord and Tenant (Ireland); Commons 
Inclosure. 
2° Glasgow Markets and Slaughterhouses; Australian 
Colonies Government. 

Reported.—Party Processions (Ireland). 





Denmark 


MARRIAGES BILL. 
Sm R. H. INGLIS wished to ask his 


right hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the county of Bute, when the Bill for 
legalising the marriage of a widower with 
his late wife’s sister, which Bill he had 
unhappily obtained the leave of the House 
to introduce, would be delivered to Mem- 
bers? That leave was given on the 7th 
instant, and the Bill was read the same 
night; and short as the Bill was—one sheet 
only—it had not yet been printed. 

Mr. 8. WORTLEY said, he was re- 
sponsible for the delay, being desirous of 
introducing a clause of great importance, 
similar to the one proposed last Session by 
the hon. and learned Member for Plymouth. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS must now appeal to 
the Speaker. His right hon. Friend said, 
in substance, that the printing of the Bill 
had been delayed because he wished to 
frame a clause in concurrence with the 
views of the hon. and iearned Member for 
Devonport. He had very great respect for 
that hon. and learned Gentleman, and he 
knew by experience the value of his sup- 
port; but he contended that, though any 
Member, having obtained leave of the 
House to prepare and bring in a Bill on 
any subject, might take days, weeks, or 
months for the purpose, he could not, when 
once he had brought up such Bill, and 
when the House had received and read it, 
make any alteration whatever in it. It 
was no longer his property, any more than 
that of any other individual Member, and 
could not be altered by any one. The 
House alone could then deal with it. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was not com- 
petent for an hon. Member to make any 
other than a clerical alteration in a Bill 
which had once been introduced and read 
a first time. 

Mr. 8S. WORTLEY said, that the Bill 
was substantially the same as that of last 
Session, and that the alteration he had 
made did not affect the principle. He 
should very shortly have an opportunity of 
laying it before the House. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS hoped that his right 
hon. Friend would now let the Bill be 
printed and distributed as it had been read 
and ordered by the House to be printed. 
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MR. FEARGUS O’CONNOR. 
Mr. F. 0’CONNOR wished to know, as 
@ grievous attack had been made on his 
character in another place, by the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield, whether 
any course was open to him by which he 
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could bring the accusations before the 
House, that he might have an opportunity 
of defending himself from the charges 
brought against him ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no course I 
know of to enable the hon. Member to 
bring the question before the House. 


DENMARK AND PRUSSIA. 

Mr. G. SANDARS begged to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs if it were true that the Danish Go- 
vernment had refused to renew the armis- 
tice of the 10th July last; and if so, whe- 
ther the noble Lord considered, as a natural 
consequence, that there would be a renewal 
of the blockade of the Prussian ports of 
the Baltic and the Elbe? He had seen a 
statement in the public papers, since he 
had placed his notice on the Paper, to the 
effect that the Danish Government had 
consented to a renewal of the armistice on 
certain terms. He wished to know whether 
that statement was correct; and if it were, 
whether the noble Lord would state the 
nature of the conditions upon which Den- 
mark had consented ? 

Viscoprnt PALMERSTON presumed 
the House would remember that the con- 
vention of armistice between Denmark and 
Prussia was to last for six months, and 
terminated in January last. Her Majes- 
ty’s Government proposed to the two par- 
ties to continue that armistice for six 
months longer. There was objection made 
to it in the first place on both sides; but 
on the 16th of this month, he received a 
communication from the Danish Minister 
here, transmitting a despatch from the 
Danish Government, intimating their wil- 
lingness to consent to the proposal, upon 
condition that all the parties concerned 
should concur in acknowledging that ar- 
mistice, and that the conditions of the 
armistice should be faithfully carried into 
execution. There had been differences 
between the two parties as to the de- 
tailed execution of some of the conditions 
of the preceding armistice, which differ- 
ences had never been adjusted up to the 
moment when it expired. The parties the 
Danish Government required to be con- 
senting to the prolongation, he apprehend- 
ed, would be the Prussian Government and 
the Central Power at Frankfort. There 
might be some difficulty, he was apprehen- 
sive, with respect to the latter; but he had 
instructed Her Majesty’s Ministers at Ber- 
lin and Frankfort to recommend the pro- 
longation of the armistice. Sufficient time 
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had not yet elapsed to enable him to state] Mr. SPOONER reminded Ministers 
the determination of the parties; but the |that many measures, in the hands of pri- 
armistice virtually continued, though the | vate Members last Session, were obliged 
specific period for which it was contracted | to be postponed altogether, in consequence 


had expired. Tostilities could not be re- 
sumed without six weeks’ notice; and he 
certainly had no reason to suppose that 
there was on either side an intention, at 
present at least, so to announce the com- 
mencement of hostilities. The proposal 
to which the Danish Government had con- 
sented, was for a renewal for six months; 
it might perhaps be desirable to extend 
the armistice still further; and he believed 
the Danish Government would be willing 
to continue it to the end of the year. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL moved that upon 
every alternate Thursday Orders of the 
Day have precedence of Notices of Motion 
on the Paper. There had been a gradual 
decrease from eleven in 1846, to eight in 
1849, of Government Motions on Thurs- 
days. His opinion was, that the arrange- 
ment now proposed would be the one most 
convenient for the House. The Amend- 
ment placed on the Paper by the hon. 
Member for Sutherland would most pro- 
bably answer the object of the Government, 
but he did not think it would be so con- 
venient to the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That upon Thursday, the eleventh day of April 


next, and every alternate Thursday following, | 


Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices of 
Motions.” 

Mr, HUME, in the absence of the hon. 
Member for Sutherland, would move the 
Amendment of which notice had been given. 
He complained that the time allotted to 
individual Members was gradually eur- 
tailed, and urged that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member whom he represented on 
that occasion was a compromise which the 
Government ought not to decline. 

Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out from the word ‘every’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
‘Thursday following, Orders of the Day have pre- 
cedence of Notices of Motions ; but that the right 
shall not be reserved to Her Majesty’s Ministers 
of placing Government Orders at the head of the 
list.’” 


Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that his only 
object was to get the Bills through that 
House in time for their careful considera- 
tion in the other House of Parliament. 
Thinking his Motion the best calculated to 
effect that object, he must oppose the 
Amendment, 


| of there not being a sufficient number of 
| days on which such measures had pre- 
|cedence. He considered this was an at- 
|tempt to stifle the voice of private Mem- 
bers which ought to be resisted. 

Mr. M. GIBSON considered that a 
Thursday at the beginning of the Session 
was much better worth having to a private 
Member than one at the end, while the 
latter was as valuable to the Government 
as the former, inasmuch as they could al- 
ways secure a House. As one who had 
some interest in the matter—for it was his 
duty occasionally to trouble the House— 
he was desirous that the Thursdays should 
be continued to private Members as long 
as possible in the early part of the Ses- 
sion, and that they should be given up to 
the Government at a more advanced pe- 
riod. On a recent occasion he had experi- 
enced the inconvenience which the limited 
number of days now allotted to private 
Members occasioned, having been obliged 
to postpone a measure of some consider- 
able importance for a month. He was in- 
clined to support the Amendment, seeing, 
as he thought, a growing attempt to limit 
the power of independent Members in that 
House. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the present 
proposition was to give every alternate 
Thursday, from the 11th of April, for Go- 
vernment business; this would give the 
Thursdays for the first three months of 
the Session nearly to private Members. 
The Government were desirous of having 
the extra day at an earlier period than 
heretofore, in order that they might be 
able to send up measures of importance to 
the Lords before the end of the Session, 
when they were frequently thrown over, 
for want of time to consider them. It 
should be remembered that, besides the 
two notice days, private Members had the 
Wednesdays for bringing forward any Bills 
which they had in charge; and, when they 
talked of Government days, he believed 
there was now a general desire, which Mi- 
nisters were anxious, as far as possible, to 
meet, that Government should take charge 
of all measures of public importance, I- 
stead of leaving them in the hands of inde- 
pendent Members ; therefore, the country 
in general were interested in affording them 
facilities to bring forward their business at 
as early a period in the Session as possible. 
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Mr. HUME was anxious to preserve 
those popular rights, in regard to the man- 
ner of conducting the business of the 
House, which at present existed, and 
thinking that the feeling of the House was 
in his favour he would divide. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 140; Noes 
38: Majority 102. 

Mr. DISRAELI looked upon Motions of 
this sort as systematic attacks on the privi- 
leges of the minority, which had always been 
regarded as the only hope of a suffering com- 
munity. He could not understand why hon. 
Gentlemen should now so willingly and 
shamefully surrender privileges which had 
ever been their greatest boast. For his 
own part, he did not consider either the 
Motion or the Amendment entitled to 
their approbation ; he protested altogether 
against surrendering the notice days, which 
alone afforded to independent Members the 
opportunity of bringing under the con- 
sideration of the House matters often in- 
volving the most important public interests, 
and should take the sense of the House 
against the proposed order. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would remind the 
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stract two days a week were not too much 
to give to private Members, in order that 
they might have the opportunity of ques- 
tioning the acts of Government, or inviting 
consideration to great questions of public 
interest ; but he had great difficulty in 
resisting the appeal of the noble Lord, 
seeing that for five years in succession he 
himself had been compelled by a sense of 
public duty to ask the House to give a 
similar privilege to the then Government, 
not for their convenience merely, but to 
facilitate the progress of legislation. On 
the whole, he thought the present arrange- 
ment an improvement upon that of late 
years, and that it would tend to the gene- 
ral convenience for Ministers to begin 
earlier and take every alternate Thursday 
rather than take every Thursday at a later 
period of the Session. He was the more 
inclined to vote for the noble Lord’s Mo- 
tion from the intimation thrown out by the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, 
that Government were disposed to take 
into their own hands all measures of pub- 
lic importance, with the view to legislation. 
That intimation was at variance with the 
doctrine the noble Lord had held on pre- 
vious occasions, but he was disposed to 


hon. Gentleman that the practice he con- | think the principle an excellent one, so far 
demned so strongly had existed since | as independent Members were concerned, 


1840. During the last ten years the | 


Thursdays, from a certain period of the 
Session, had been given up to the Govern- 
ment; but by the arrangement now pro- 
posed, by beginning earlier, and taking 
only each alternate Thursday, probably 
fewer days would be taken than in former 
years. 

Mr. HUME could only say, that since 
1840 there had been a greater arrear of 


business at the end of each Session than | 


had ever been known before. It appeared 
to him that they were progressing year by 
year in making inroads on those rules and 
regulations which those who used to be 
looked upon as authorities had often de- 
clared to have been framed for the protec- 
tion of the people. 

Cotonen SIBTHORP thought they were 
gong backward every day, and all he 
could hope for was, that they would soon 
arrive at that state when they could not 
get worse, for then there would be some 
hope of amendment. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS, not being one of 
those who were disposed to die on the floor 
of the House, concurred entirely in the 
Proposition of the noble Lord. 

Sin R, PEEL admitted that in the ab- 
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that the duty of preparing measures of 
legislation should in all cases of general 
public interest be undertaken by Ministers. 

Main Question put :—Ayes 143 ; Noes 
47 :—Majority 96. 


List of the Ayes. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Aleock, T. 


Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, J. E. 

Divett, E. 

Armstrong, Sir A. Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. 'T. Drummond, H. 
Baring, HU. B. Drummond, I, HU. 
Barnard, E. G. Duncan, G. 

Berkeley, hon. II. F. Duneuft, J. 

Berkeley, C. L. G. Dundas, Adm, 

Bernal, R. Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Blair, S. Dunne, Col. 

Bowles, Adm. Du Pre, C. G. 
Brotherton, J. Ebrington, Visct. 
Brown, W. Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Burke, Sir T. J. Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Busfeild, W. Enfield, Visct. 
Cardwell, E. Farrer, J. 

Carter, J. B. Fergus, J. 
Castlereagh, Visct. FitzPatrick, rt. hn.J.W. 
Cayley, E. S. Foley, J. H. H. 
Charteris, hon, F. Fordyce, A. D, 

Clay, J. Forster, M. 

Clay, Sir W. French, F, 

Corbally, M. E. Gladstone, rt. hn, W.E. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. Glyn, G. C. 

Cubitt, W. Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. Granger, T. C, 
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Greene, T. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Guest, Sir J. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Harris, R. 

Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, rt. hon, W. G. 
Ileneage, G. H. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Heyworth, L. 

Hodges, T. L. 
Howard, Lord E. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. II. 


Lacy, H. C. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Loch, J. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnaghten, Sir E, 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Meagher, T. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Martin, J. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morgan, O. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 
Mulgrave, Ear! of 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, T. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ord, W. 
Pakington, Sir J. 


Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, F. 

Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Perfect, R. 
Plowden, W. II. C. 
Portal, M. 

Power, Dr. 

Power, N. 

Pugh, D. 

Rich, H. 

Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandars, G. 

Serope, G. P. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Ear! of 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somers, J. P. 


Somerville, rt.hn. Sir W. 


Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G, T. 
Stuart, H. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J.S. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, 8. II. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willoughby, Sir I. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Grey, R. W. 


List of the Nozs. 


Adair, 7. E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bremridge, R. 
Bright, J. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Dick, Q. 

Disraeli, B. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, W. J. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gooch, E. S. 

Gore, W. O. 

Gwyn, H. 

Halford, Sir H. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 

Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hudson, G. 
Kershaw, J. 
Lushington, C. 
M‘Gregor, J. 


Manners, Lord J. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Moffatt, G. 
Mowatt, F. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Connor, F. 
Packe, C. W. 
Rieardo, J. L. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Smith, J. B. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Thompson, Col. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Wyld, J. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Beresford, W. 
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AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 

Mr. HAWES moved the Second Read. 
ing of this Bill. 

Mr. SCOTT said, he did not propose to 
offer such an opposition to the Motion as 
would, if carried out, defeat the Purpose 
of the measure—his object was rather to 
obtain more certain information as to the 
wishes of the colonists on the subject. He 
was anxious to improve the government, 
and to extend liberty to the inhabitants of 
our Australian colonies; and he admitted 
that no measure had ever before emanated 
from the Colonial Office, conferring s0 
large an amount of civil liberty as the pre- 
sent. But there were constitutional ques- 
tions in the Bill so important that they 
must be considered before the principle 
was affirmed. It certainly was the interest, 
and he believed it to be the duty, of every 
State to give to its dependencies institu- 
tions similar to those which it enjoyed it- 
self. That was the best mode of extend- 
ing our empire, and cementing the affee- 
tions of our colonies to us. Our connexion 
could not long continue with colonies to 
which we gave institutions essentially differ- 
ing from our own. They were now about to 
give to the colonies of Australia a new con- 
stitution; but what he complained of was, 
that there was not in that constitution a sin- 
gle feature incommon with our own. The 
constitution they were about to confer on the 
Australian colonies assimilated rather tothe 
Republican Government of France, or the 
federal form of government prevailing in 
the United States, than the constitution of 
England. This was the point to which he 
wished chiefly to draw attention. There 
were various questions involved, as the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, the veto, and others 
which were too intricate to venture upon at 
that stage of the measure, and into which 
he would not enter. The Bill before them 
contemplated the existence of one chamber 
in New South Wales instead of two; and the 
argument on which this change from our 


own constitution was based, was the wish . 


of the colonists themselves. The Govern- 
ment stated their own opinion that two 
chambers were preferable to one; but they 
surrendered their own opinion in deference 
to the wishes of the colonists. But he 
maintained that no sufficient evidence has 
been given that such was really the desire 
of the people of the colonies. Now, let 
the House look at the constitution which 
Her Majesty’s Government were confer- 
ring on the colonies of Australia, One- 
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third of the members of the chamber 
would consist of nominees of the Govern- 
ment. In New South Wales, the cham- 
ber itself would consist of 36 mem- 
bers; 24 of those would be elected, and 
the remaining 12 would be either officials 
or nominees of the Crown; and the Bill 
provided that, in the event of the cham- 
ber being extended, these proportions were 
to be retained. Now, in point of fact, 
this arrangement would be found, upon 
most questions, to afford an actual ma- 
jority to the Government, because they 
would have one-third official persons always 
present, and these could, on most occa- 
sions, command a certain number of votes, 
so as to overwhelm popular sentiment. 
Suppose the British House of Commons 
to contain 230 Members, actual nominees 
of the Government, holding their seats in 
the House according as they voted in fa- 
your of the Government — that would 
afford a pretty accurate idea of the form of 
representative government proposed for 
our Australian colonies. It was said, how- 
ever, that this was the original form of 
government given to the colonies in ques- 
tion; but it ought to be recollected that 
the Act giving that form, which was the 
5th & 6th of Victoria, was introduced by 
Lord Stanley, and passed through the 
House of Commons without discussion, and 
passed through the House of Lords after a 
remark or two from Lord Monteagle. But 
that Bill had been given as a step towards 
more extended liberty, and the continu- 
ance of such a measure in opposition to 
the wishes of the colony, was much more 
likely to hamper the Government than to 
assist them. There was no precedent for 
having a single chamber. The custom 
throughout had been to give two chambers 
in preference to one; and if two had been 
given to the Cape, and two to Nova Scotia, 
how could the House expect that the con- 
tinuance of one in New South Wales 
would give satisfaction to Australia? More- 
over, it had been admitted that rash legis- 
lation was more likely to be prevented by 
two chambers than by one; and he could 
give more than one instance in which very 
disastrous consequences had been likely to 
follow from the impetuous conduct of a 
single Chamber. He knew Her Majesty’s 
Government would reply, that power was 
given the colonists to alter the constitution 
if they wished; but then the single cham- 
ber was recommended, whilst the colonies 
were told that they might adopt any other 
form of government they pleased. The 
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hon. and learned Member for Sheffield had 
said the other night that jealousy and 
divisions were likely to be excited by such 
legislation; and he (Mr. Scott) certainly 
feared that, if one set of colonists were 
thus excited against another set, the 
divide et impera policy, by which the 
Colonial Office was enabled to manage 
parties in the colonies, would create any- 
thing but harmony. The question was, 
why had Her Majesty’s Government aban- 
doned the form of government they them- 
selves considered fit, and recommended the 
single chamber? He knew it would be 
said that they had done so in compliance 
with the wish of the colonists, and that 
the papers heretofore presented to the 
House would be brought forward in proof 
of the inclination of those colonists in fa- 
vour of one chamber. But, in looking at 
the papers, he asked whether any such 
preference was to be found for one cham- 
ber over two, either in the petitions con- 
tained in the papers, or in the decisions of 
the legislative council, or in the represen- 
tations made to the Government? Sir 
William Denison was in favour of two 
chambers instead of one. Sir Charles 
Fitzroy had given his opinion that the 
assimilation of the constitution of the 
colony to that of the older British colonies, 
where distinct legislative councils existed, 
was extremely desirable. The Legislative 
Council itself had given the preference to 
two chambers over one, even though one 
of the two chambers should he entirely 
composed of Government nominees; and 
the petitions from the colony which were 
cited the other night, set forth the admira- 
tion of the petitioners of two separate 
chambers. When the Bill of last year, 
which was very similar to the one now 
proposed, had reached Australia, the Le- 
gislative Council of New South Wales was 
sitting. It continued its sittings for three 
weeks afterwards; and he was very de- 
sirous of knowing what papers Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had since then re- 
ceived in reference to the measure. If 
they had received any in favour of the 
single chamber, why were they not pre- 
sented? He thought this Bill had been 
introduced without due deliberation, and 
he was unwilling to go to the second read- 
ing of a measure which, in its principle, 
perpetuated, or sought to perpetuate, a 
form of government that prevailed in the 
United States, and that only had a parallel 
in the constitution of France, and in the 
constitution originally given to Corsica. He 
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was for giving a distinct co-ordinate chamber 
to the colonies of Australia, and thus invest- 
ing the colonists with the full benefit of 
popular representation. 
of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales fully proved that its members pos- 
sessed talent and ability, and a capacity 
for business, and that many of its most 
prominent speakers were men of high 
character; and, as evidence of this fact, he 
need only refer in particular to Mr. Went- 
worth and others, who had taken part in 
moral and religious questions, and shown 
their aptitude for taking the place of inde- 
pendent members. He believed the double 
chamber would elevate the tone of society, 
exalt the morals, and conduce more than 
anything else to cement and attach Aus- 
tralia to the parent State; and with the 
express wishes of the colonists before the 
House in favour of the double chamber, he 
thought hon. Members wanted more evi- 
dence to be laid on the table before they 
advanced the Bill now proposed another 
stage. He, therefore, moved as an Amend- 
ment that that stage of the Bill be post- 
poned until further papers on the subject 
be laid on the table of the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would for- 


bear from going into the details of the 
Bill, because at that stage it was not de- 
sirable to go at any great length into a 
discussion of the measure itself, but to con- 


fine that discussion to the principle. He 
apprehended the general principle was to 
enlarge the powers of the present legisla- 
ture, so as to enable the colonists to frame 
a constitution for themselves which they 
might send to this country for confirma- 
tion, if confirmation to it here should be 
considered advisable and proper. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken stated his 
belief that it would be more satisfactory to 
the colony that we should frame a consti- 
tution for it resembling that which Her 
Majesty the Queen had been advised to 
grant to the Cape of Good Hope, that of 
having two chambers. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) presumed to doubt whether that 
hon. Gentleman, in the present state of 
the colony, did actually represent the 
wishes and feelings of those of whom he 
was the agent in this country, for, from all 
the means Her Majesty’s Government had 
had of judging of their wishes, they were 
quite contrary to what the hon. Gentleman 
had just stated to the House. The hon. 
Gentleman had said that there was no sup- 
port of the single chamber in the papers 
already laid upon the table. He (Mr. La- 
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| bouchere) admitted that there was not eyj- 
dence in those papers to show that it was 
the deliberate opinion of the inhabitants 
that finally and permanently the single 
chamber would be better than two cham. 
| bers; but it was the almost universal opin- 
ion of the inhabitants that they should be 
left to their present institutions, with only 
such alterations as should enable them to 
propose a scheme of government for them. 
selves, rather than that any constitution 
| should be sent out, cut and dry for them, 
| from that House. This was the substance 
| of the evidence the papers contained. He 
| would call the attention of the hon. Gen- 
|tleman to a very remarkable despatch, 
(written by Sir Charles Fitzroy, when 
| transmitting a petition from a large publie 
meeting held at Sydney upon this subject, 
Sir Charles said that the petition had been 
signed by upwards of 3,000 persons, who 
prayed Her Majesty not to assent to any 
change in the constitution of the colony, 
which should not receive the assent of the 
colonists at large—that this petition had 
been signed by men of all shades of opin- 
ions—that public meetings for a similar 
purpose had been called throughout the 
colony—and that other similar petitions 
were in progress of signature. [Mr. Scorr: 
What is the date of that despatch ?] The 
2nd of February, 1848. [Mr. Scorr: Two 
years ago.] The prayer of the petition 
adopted at the Sydney meeting, was to 
the effect that Her Majesty would not as- 
sent to any change in the constitution, 
which should not have received the pre- 
vious sanction of the colonists. Sir Charles 
Fitzroy had sent over at the same time a 
report of the speeches made at the public 
meeting, many of which were very able. 
One of them had been delivered by Mr. 
Wentworth, the gentleman already referred 
to in the course of this debate, who de- 
clared that although some difference of 
opinion might exist as to the formation of 
another House, yet that the only objection 
he had to the present council was, that it 
did not possess power enough—that it was 
powerless for good, and potent for evil. 
This did not express any distrust in the 
Legislature as at present constituted, or 
any unwillingness or inability to frame 
right and proper measures to enlarge its 
powers. Now, by the Bill at present pro 
posed, the colonists would be left to sug- 
gest those measures and that form of go- 
vernment which, in their opinion, most 
suited their position; and he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) thought Her Majesty’s Ministers 
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had acted wisely in forming the measure 
on such a principle. He agreed with some 
of the views laid down by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Southwark touching the ma- 
nagement of our colonies; and he thought 
that, in matters of such great concern as 
those now involved, it was not asking too 
much that the Crown of England should 
consider the plans suggested by the colo- 
nists of Australia; and he could assure the 
House that Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment would approach the task of consider- 
ing them with a sincere desire to conciliate 
the wishes of the parties immediately con- 
cerned, and to satisfy the people of the 
empire at large. The hon. Member for 
Berwickshire had repeated an observation 
made the other night by the right hon. Baro- 
netthe Member for the University of Oxford, 
for he said the remedy now proposed would 
be imperfect, inasmuch as the body to 
whom the new powers were to be entrusted, 
would consist, one-third of them of nomi- 
nees of the Crown, and that these nominees 
would outvote the representatives of the 
people. But there was no just foundation 
for the doubt thus expressed. The colo- 
nists themselves had expressed no appre- 
hension that from the mixed council, com- 


posed partly of the nominees of the Crown, : 


there would not issue recommendations 
and measures which would be suited to 
the community among whom they lived; 
and, indeed, it was the most idle of all ap- 
prehensions to suppose that, because there 
existed these nominees of the Crown, the 
representatives of the people were to be 
outvoted. He thought it a very ground- 
less and unfounded apprehension to ima- 
gine that the assembly would not work 
well and efficiently. There had been a 
choice of difficulties in the question. If 
two chambers were not to be established, 
then no one would expect that the single 
chamber should be left without any nomi- 
nation from the Crown. He would not 
wish to live under, or to see introduced, 
such a form of government as should ex- 
clude that nomination; and though, as a 
general question, he quite preferred two 
chambers to a single chamber, yet, if they 
had a single chamber, there must be a 
counterpoise in it. He thought it most 
desirable that the House should confine 
itself at present to the principle of the Bill, 
reserving details for future consideration 
When the measure should have gone into 
Committee. He had no apprehension that 
it would not secure the approbation of those 
whose interest it was designed to promote. 
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So far as could be judged from the news- 
papers published in every part of Austra- 
lia, there was every reason to suppose the 
colonists had received it with gratitude and 
satisfaction. He hoped nothing would oc- 
cur in the House to bar or interfere with 
that harmony and goodwill which was now 
subsisting between England and Australia, 
The Bill had been prepared with a sincere 
desire to promote the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Australian colonies; and there- 
fore he hoped the House would assent to its 
second reading. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he perfectly 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just resumed his seat, that in 
the present stage of the measure the 
House ought to confine itself to a discus- 
sion of the principle, and not enter upon 
the details. Now, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that in his opinion the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was simply to give an en- 
larged power to the existing legislature in 
the colony of Australia. He had stated, 
in so many words, that there being in the 
colony a certain form of legislature, the 
powers were now restricted by which the 
parties might act, and that the whole ob- 
ject and intent of the Bill was to take this 
legislature and give them a sort of unlimit- 
ed power in making constitutions for them- 
selves, which constitutions were to come 
home and receive the assent of the Crown, 
That was the principle of the Bill. Now, 
he (Mr. Roebuck) at once objected to that 
principle. Remark how the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to proceed. He wished 
the House to proceed—first, by making le- 
gislative councils in a great measure no- 
minated by the Crown, with hardly any 
power from the people in the colony, and 
afterwards, when that was done, to give to 
these nominees of the Crown, or at least a 
large portion of the nominees, the great 
powers of legislation which that House (the 
House of Commons) ought itself to exer- 
cise. He complained of the Government, 
and would complain of the House, if it 
were so contented to divest itself of its 
great powers of legislation, so far as the 
dependencies of the Crown were concern- 
ed; for, if it were so contented, hon. Mem- 
bers would be confessing their own igno- 
rance and weakness, and saying they were 
not fit for the government of the colo- 
nies. [Mr. Hume: Ilear, hear!] He was 
astonished to hear the hon. Member for 
Montrose cheering this statement, as if he 
(Mr. Roebuck) had been saying something 
which was opposed to the liberties of the 
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colonies. What was he objecting to? He 
was objecting to giving powers to people 
who did not derive their will from the peo- 
ple of the colonies. He wanted the House 
to frame a legislature, to send that legisla- 
ture out to the colony, and when it got 
there to plant at once liberal institutions, 
and not to go through all the contest and 
agony which would be created by the pass- 
ing of this Bill. He had supposed when 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment came down the other night, and said, 
he was going to explain the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers respecting the colonies, 
he thought the noble Lord was going to 
lay before the House some large and liberal 
policy, some well-defined measure, some 
well-digested plan; whereas of all the abor- 
tions ever put forward by an incompetent 
Administration, this Bill was that which 
bore away the palm. He defied any one 
to understand it without the greatest care, 
attention, and even knowledge. If he took 
into his hand the Act of Parliament creat- 
ing the constitution of the Canadas as 
brought in by Mr. Pitt, nobody would find 
any difficulty in understanding that. It 
was clear, defined, logical. It began by 


defining the limits of the colony. It created 


the actual form of the constitution. It 
told us of whom the various parts of that 
constitution should consist. It told us 
more than that—what should be the con- 
stitution of the representative assembly. It 
told us what should be the franchise that 
should clect the assembly, and in fact it 
was what it purported to be, the constitu- 
tion for the colonies. Now, what was the 
present Bill? He was not going to discuss 
the details of the measure as details, but 
he was discussing it as the constitution for 
a colony; and he would invite the atten- 
tion of the House and the country to the 
way in which it had been framed. It be- 
gan by enumerating, he did not know how 
many Acts of Parliament, but there were 
between seven: and eight Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It did not repeal, it recited them. 
He wanted to know the meaning of that ? 
If there was no portion of them repealed, 
why recite them ? If they said to the people 
of Australia—‘“ Here is your constitution,” 
how were they to understand it? At the 
end of the first clause, they divided a cer- 
tain colony and made a new clause, and 
then they proceeded to deal with each se- 
parate colony with reference to all these 
Acts, so that to understand any one por- 
tion of the Act, you must have all the other 
Acts in your hand—you must compare and 
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understand them with the eye of a lawyer, 
and none but a lawyer could understand 
them. That was not the way to draw y 
a constitution for a people of any sort. It 
was not like the Reform Bill brought in by 
the noble Lord. That was an exceedingly 
elaborate performance. It told us what 
was the constitution the various towns and 
boroughs were to have in order to make 
the House of Commons. Parliament was 
now about to divest itself of the power of 
approval. He could not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Crown 
should reserve certain powers to itself. He 
would not deprive the Crown of that. He 
could well understand that the Crown 
should preserve it through the governor; 
but he could not agree that they should on 
every occasion send their legislation, not 
for the approval of this House, but of the 
Colonial Office. That was not what he 
thought this House ought to do. But he 
asked what the House ought to do? Was 
it not clear that it was the duty of the 
House to consider the whole of our co- 
lonies that were of the description of the 
Australian colonies, New Zealand and 
South Africa, as one set of colonies, 
and at once to prepare a legislature for 
them. Now, he was given to under. 
stand that there had gone out of the Colo- 
nial Office a ready-made constitution for 
South Africa. If the Colonial Office could 
send out a ready-made constitution for 
South Africa, he wanted to know why the 
Parliament of Great Britain might not 
send out a ready-made constitution for the 
Australian colonies. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Berwickshire objected to 
one cut and dried by Parliament, and yet 
he did not object to the cut-and-dried con- 
stitution that was concocted in the Colo- 
nial Office. He was told that that was 4 
really beneficial constitution, and he did 
not object that it was cut and dried. There 
were five colonies in Australia, but the letters 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade had quoted, and the 
petitions, all came from Sydney; and he 
told them it was the opinion of their legis- 
lature there that their constitution should 
not be altered without their approval. The 
right hon. Gentleman had foisted in the 
word “colonist.”” He wanted to know 
what was the meaning of the word “colo- 
nist.” The right hon. Gentleman h 

quoted declarations made at a public meet- 
ing. He knew what public meetings were. 
They were generally got up to serve te 
purposes of those who called them. He 
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could not understand why the Government 
should divest itself of the power of legisla- 
tion. He hoped the House would not so 
divest itself, and when the time came he 
should test the opinion of the House on 
the subject. He did not object to a single 
council if it was to be wholly elective. He 
did not ask for it, and he did not know a 
single colony that did ask for it. But that 
was what their experience in Canada con- 
vinced them must take place. He wanted 
to know, when they had had that long ex- 
perience in Canada, and when the right 
hon, Gentleman and the noble Lord were 
both convinced that the legislative council 
chosen by the Crown was a source of mis- 
chief, why they should introduce into South 
Australia this newfangled doctrine. He 
did not use the word to bring it into con- 
tempt, or to imply that he objected toa 
newfangled doctrine; but this was altoge- 
ther contrary to our experience. We had 
had nothing at all like it, to have a body 
of people elected by the colonists, and a 
set of men chosen by the Colonia! Office, 
or by a clique in the colony. Calling it 
the act of the Sovereign did not lend it 
dignity; it was no more than a means of 
giving power to a small body of the colo- 
nists, a power opposed to the opinions of 
a large body of the people. They might 
hide it as they pleased under fantastic 
names; they might call it a single cham- 
ber; they might talk about the attributes 
of this country, and about connecting it 
with this country. It was no such thing; 
itwas a mere device to retain the power 
in the hands of a few. He warned the 
Government and all those connected with 
the colonies, that so sure as they created 
this body, so sure did they create a con- 
stant source of discontent and quarrel. 
Now he should ask the noble Lord to jus- 
tify to himself, and to the country, this 
strange anomaly. He did not agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman, who said it was 
the opinion of the colonists. It was the 
opinion no doubt of those that he quoted; 
for they did not dislike the supposition 
then in their minds, that there was to be 
u0 alteration without their approval. But 
he would ask the noble Lord if this legis- 
lature was like that which they were going 
to send out to South Africa? Let them 
send out to New South Wales such a le- 
gislature as they were about to send out 
to South Africa, and he should be very 
much mistaken if the people of those colo- 
ies did not receive it with great thank- 
fulness, But recollect we were not taking 
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a step from which we could go back. This 
the noble Lord introduced as the com- 
mencement of a new system. LHe said the 
colonies were about to be deprived of the 
benefit of the connexion with England 
through monopoly, and, therefore, said the 
noble Lord, ‘* We are about to begin a 
new system; we are laying the foundation 
of a great empire.” Therefore, he would 
ask this House to see how they laid that 
foundation which they could not unmake. 
It was like a building which when once 
the foundation was laid, it took as much 
trouble to alter as to lay it. This Bill, 
when it had passed and gone out to Aus- 
tralia, would be a species of charter. He 
hoped that in time it would work benefi- 
cially—that they would in time have a 
good constitution, but they would have it 
in spite of this legislation, not in conse- 
quence of it; whereas they would find that 
in South Africa they would not have the 
difficulty they would have in these colonies. 
These were their model colonies, and they 
were going to place in that large district 
of the globe a set of institutions which 
were totally unfit. Two plans were brought 
forward. The noble Lord at the head of 
the colonies, of his own unbiassed judg- 
ment, sent out one to South Africa, and 
from some strange caprice this other one 
was brought to the House and called a 
constitution. Why, they had left all the 
power in the present assembly; they were 
divesting themselves of every means of 
legislation, and the only check they had 
was the check of the Colonial Office. It 
was a Bill for perpetuating the power of 
the Colonial Office. If the House of 
Commons was prepared to throw from 
its shoulders all care about the colo- 
nies, let it do so boldly at once; but 
do not let us create a dominion in 
Downing-street, which all the long years 
of our colonial experience had taught 
to be most mischievous. Ask anybody 
what had been the effect of the Colo- 
nial Office on the destinies of America, 
beginning with New England and Vir- 
ginia down to Canada. When the peo- 
ple of New England weve left to them- 
selves they thrived and became a great 
people; and when the Colonial Office inter- 
fered, quarrels took place, something like 
rebellion was constantly breaking out, and 
from one end of New England to the other 
they had constant discontent, and at last 
the consummation of it was the declaration 
of independence in 1776. Cross the St. 
Lawrence, and they found the same influ- 
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ences exist. In Upper and Lower Canada 
they traced the power of the Colonial Of- 
fice for mischief. There they had the no- 
minated legislative council. They had 
themselves acknowledged that that nomi- 
nated legislative council could not be main- 
tained. Andwhy? Because the growing 
intelligence of the colonists was such that 
they would not put up any longer with it. 
The fault lay with the Colonial Office 
rather than with the Colonial Minister. 
The Colonial Minister did not govern the 
colonies ; it was the persons constantly in 
the office—the men who maintained power 
through all changes of the Administration. 
The Ministry were but lost in their hands; 
they wielded power according to their own 
will, and not according to that of the Min- 
istry; and this it was that rendered this 
Office the bane of the colonies. It was not 
the really responsible Minister who go- 
verned; he was a mere instrument in their 
hands. He had seen ten or twelve changes 
in the hands of the Colonial Office: in one 
Administration there were four or five. 
No sooner did a man go in and learn 
something, than he was changed for the 
exigencies of the Administration, and thus 
the power fell into the hands of the clerks. 
They were going to do the same with this 
Bill. The consequence would be, they 
would hold up this Bill as they did now 
the great mistake made by Mr. Pitt in the 
constitution of Canada—namely, the nomi- 
nated council, the mischief of which was 
pointed out by Mr. Burke at the time, who 


said they could not make an aristocracy in | 


the Canadas. There were not the ele- 
ments. Now, were there the elements in 
Australia? Then why did they retain this 
anomaly ? They retained it under the in- 
fluence of persons behind them who wished 
to maintain power, and they designed to 
retain it by specious contrivances. The 


noble Lord had, on his own judgment, sent | 


out a constitution to South Africa, and be- 
fore twelve months were over they would 
have a legislative council in both the Ca- 
nadas, in Nova Scotia, and in Newfound- 
land; in a short time they would have the 


same demand from Australia, and they | 
would have to retrace their steps. He | 


asked them to take at once that step 
which they knew in their hearts to be 
right. He saw the hon. Under Secretary 
for the Colonies present, but he did not 
wish to prefer a charge against him, for 
he, like his noble superior, was a tool in 
this matter. Le was no more answerable 
for it than he (Mr. Roebuck) was. His 
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mind had had nothing to do with it; and 
if his hon. Friend could make it out that jt 
was his noble superior’s, then he should 
think so much the worse of him. The 
people in Australia were exactly the same 
class of people as in South Africa, with 
this exception, that in South Africa they 
had two races—the Dutch and the Eng. 
lish. Some of our own colonies had been 
penal colonies; but he believed that the 
nature and character of the convicts rapidly 
changed, and that they would find the peo. 
ple in New South Wales as moral and as 
well conducted as in any country that had 
not been a convict colony. And that being 
so, why had they two measures for the 
same set of people? Would his hon. Friend 
get up and tell him that the colonies de- 
sired it? Would he tell him that New 
Zealand desired it? or that Port Phillip 
desired it? No, he would only tell him 
that certain persons in Sydney desired it; 
; and upon that ground alone had the hon. 
| Gentleman justified this strange anomaly. 
In one colony he created two chambers, 
|both elected by the people; and in the 
other he had one chamber, and put into it 
| one-third who were nominees, not of the 
| Crown—he would not so dignify them— 
| but nominees of a clique. At the present 
moment the great receptacles for our emi- 
grant population were South Africa, New 
Zealand, and South Australia. The peo- 
| ple liked to go under British law. There 
was a feeling that Canada would not re- 
main under it long; he was sorry for it; he 
wished to preserve it. There was a feel- 
ing growing up, that in going to Canada 
they would soon be under the United 
States, and would cease to be Englishmen. 
People might call it a prejudice if they 
liked—he was glad there was such a pre- 
judice; but Englishmen would rather be 
under the protection of England, and, 
therefore, they preferred going to Austra- 
‘lia and New Zealand. They were now 
| making a constitution for Englishmen, and 
he wanted to know how his hon. Friend 
and his superior could justify themselves 
to the English people for making such a 
constitution as this? Because this was 
for ages yet to come, and over a tract of 
land as large as Europe. At this present 
moment he believed that South Australia, 
taking one colony only, was very near 
as large as France and Spain put to 
gether. He anticipated the time when 
these would be great nations; and why 
should they not, as wise and prudent 
legislators for the future, why should they 
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not lay the broad foundations of justice 
and right, and not to do, as they had al- 
ways done, except in the case of the noble 
Lord sending out a constitution to South 
Africa, endeavour to preserve a power 
hich the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade called the 

wer of Crown, but which he (Mr. Roe- 
buck) called the power of a clique? They 
had desired to do that, and for the purpose 
of doing that, they had done all they pos- 
sibly could to prevent the improvement of 
the great body of the people. Compare 
the emigrants who went out from England 
to America, and their success, with those 
who went out from the United States 
further west, with their success. It was 
no answer to say that Englishmen had the 
Atlantic to cross. It was just as difficult 
for the Americans to take the land journey 
and cross the Mississippi, to Missouri and 
Arkansas, as it was for Englishmen to 
cross the Atlantic. If they compared the 
colonies of the United States with ours, 
they saw the real reason of the rapid suc- 
cess of the one, and of the deterioration, 
or rather slow success, of the other. He 
thought the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government read the other night certain 
figures as to the increase of the Canadas 
and of the United States. Let the noble 
Lord compare the separate States; let him 
compare Qhio with any portion of our colo- 
nies; let him compare any one of the free 
States, he did not say the slave States, with 
our colonies, and he would see why it was 
that oureolonies did not show that prosperity 
that the colonies of the United States did. 
There was nothing so miserable for a travel- 
ler as crossing the St. Lawrence. On the one 
side he found a people not under a Colonial 
Office, but governing themselves. There 
was every improvement, rapidity of transit, 
exertion, law, peace, energy, success, ac- 
tivity, happiness. Let him cross the water, 
and every man was looking across the At- 
lantie to know what Downing-street should 
say. There was nothing of the activity on 
the other side of the water. The traveller 
asked himself, how is this strange con- 
trast? Here we have as fertile a soil, as 
genial a climate, as sagacious a people, as 
on the other. So striking a difference 
could not, he observed, be believed on the 
Wide globe, the difference being the more 
‘pparent from the identity of the sources 
of Prosperity on each side of the river. 
4o from one canton in Switzerland, from a 

Totestant to a Catholic canton, and they 
might find some difference, but nothing like 
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that of which he was now speaking. The 
grandeur, the magnificence, the spirit of 
commercial enterprise on the south border 
of the St. Lawrence, compared with the 
crushing, cruel misery of the other, was 
one of the most painful spectacles for an 
Englishman to witness. Now he wanted to 
ask the House not to cast this mildew into 
the other colonies. He entreated the House 
to curb and control that power which it was 
about to continue, and not to spread this ter- 
rible mischief over our colonial empire. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I think I 
never heard a speech marked by so many 
errors and mistakes, with regard to consti- 
tutional theories, with regard to history, 
and with regard to practice, as the speech 
just delivered by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He has called to our atten- 
tion the Act which was passed for the se- 
paration of the two provinces of Canada; 
but I think the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could not have chosen a more unfor- 
tunate model than that Act to ask us to 
follow. Sir, the consequence of that Act 
was, that the Government of Canada, being 
divided into a legislative council named by 
the Governor, and into a popular assembly 
named by the people of Lower Canada, 
who were pent up in Lower Canada, and 
divided from Upper Canada, there was, 
for a long series of years, the most bitter 
dissension between the council and the as- 
sembly; and at length that constitution 
came to an entire stop, owing to the im- 
possibility of making the two parties act 
together; and the result was, that even a 
sufficient number to form a House could not 
be collected in the popular assembly. And 
that is the model which the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman wishes us to follow. [Mr. 
Rorsuck : It was only for the logical pre- 
cision with which the constitution was 
drawn that he had commended it.] With 
regard to the logical form, if we can pro- 
vide a measure calculated practically to 
benefit the people, I think I would give up 
something in point of logical precision as 
regards language, for the sake of the sub- 
stantial benefits of good government. The 
hon. and learned Member says, that at the 
commencement of this Bill various Acts 
are recited and referred to. I think that 
this is only a ‘characteristic of this Bill, 
which is common to many other Bills. 
Nay, more, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says it requires care, attention, and 
legal knowledge, in order to understand 
this Bill. Why, I don’t mean to say that 
persons careless and inattentive will alto- 
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gether be able to follow this Bill. Some 
eare and attention on a Bill which is to 
govern a great colony, is surely not too 
much to ask. With respect to legal know- 
ledge, I do not think it requires any more 
than that knowledge of the general princi- 
ples of law with which most Members of 
this House ought to be familiar on matters 
of legislation. But then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says, ‘‘ After all, why 
is it that, in the substance of your Bill, 
you prefer a legislature which is formed 
of a single body, instead of having a le- 
gislature of two bodies, both of which 
shall be elected?’’ And the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says, ‘* Surely Parlia- 
ment ought to frame a constitution for the 
Australian colonies.” He says, in sub- 
stance, ‘‘ Never mind what the opinion of 
Australia is—never mind what is said by 
New South Wales—never mind what their 
wishes are—but form a constitution accord- 
ing to your own notions of what theoreti- 
cally must be right.’’ Now, I think that 
is rather new language from those who 
have always asked us to give such a mode 
of government to the colonies as they wish 
to provide themselves. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says, ‘‘ Take a mode 


of government which shall be approved by 
the opinions of this House, and do not take 
any fanciful measure of our own.”’ Why, 
this ‘‘ fanciful measure of our own ”’ is, in 
fact, the kind of constitution by which, 
since 1842, New South Wales has been 


governed, The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man totally omits the fact with which we 
have to deal. He seems to assert that we 
come forward with a proposition for a le- 
gislature formed of a single body, entirely 
of our own invention, when we might refer 
to far better models and other institutions. 
And on this subject the hon. and learned 
Gentleman talks of the Colonial Office in 
the way that he and others like him talk 
of the Crown in this country. It is, in 
fact, the power of the Crown exercised 
through the Secretary of State, which is 
the only formal means by which the Crown 
can exercise power. The Crown now has 
the power, and always has had, in the colo- 
nies of this country which are not govern- 
ed by Act of Parliament, and where there 
are no other stipulations otherwise to bind 
the Crown—the Crown has the power to 
introduce a council and an assembly as a 
mode of governing such colonies. Such 
has been the power of the Crown without 
at all referring to Parliament; and if 1 do 
not misunderstand the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman, he proposes to dispute this 
power—to say that the Colonial Office 
(substituting the Colonial Office for the 
Crown) should no longer have this power, 
but that every constitution of a colon 
must in the first instance be settled by 
Parliament. But now as to the facts, 
They are—that in 1842, after a couneil 
nominated by the Crown, with the Gover. 
nor, had been legislating for New South 
Wales, an Act of Parliament was intro- 
duced, which had been a good deal con. 
sidered under the former Government, hay- 
ing, I believe, been introduced by Lord 
Stanley; and a Legislative Council was 
introduced, one-third of its members to be 
named by the Crown, and two-thirds by 
the people of the province. Well, if the 
people of New South Wales said, “ We 
do not approve of this constitution; we 
wish to have two chambers instead of one, 
and desire that that change shall be made 
by Parliament; ’’ these representations 
would be laid before the House, and the 
Committee of Privy Council, to whom this 
question was referred, would have seriously 
considered the mode in which such a consti- 
tution should be granted. Because, again, 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman talks 
of the Colonial Office, he altogether in- 
dulges his fancy on this topic. The clerks 
of the Colonial Office, to whom he alludes, 
although they do their duty with great 
ability, have not to decide questions of this 
kind, nor have they to be decided by the 
Secretary of State. He refers a question 
of this magnitude to the Committee of 
Privy Council. They make their report 
to the Government on the subject. It is 
considered by the Government, and then a 
measure is introduced. The colonists 
could not say we have maturely considered 
the question between a legislature com- 
posed of a single body and a legislature 
composed of two bodies, but they say that 
we have a legislature in which there 1s 4 
large popular element, in which two-thirds 
of the members are elected by the people, 
and we should not like any change im the 
principle of that legislature until we have 
had ourselves an opportunity of consider- 
ing such a proposal. Now that is all that 
we propose to adopt. We propose to give 
weight to the opinions of the colonists. 
We say we will listen to your opiions, 
and we will introduce among you @ legis 
lature similar to that which you have at 
present, giving more power to the legis- 
lature, but maintaining the principles of its 
constitution, and that will remain until you 
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have maturely considered a different form 
of representation; and if you think of fram- 
ing a better legislature, then that shall be 
considered in this country, and a favour- 
able view will be taken of your opinions 
upon that subject. The Crown may give 
its assent; but that is the nature of the 
constitution of this country. In the case 
of South Australia, the Crown has pro- 
posed, by an Order in Council, to give that 
constitution ; that is a power inherent in 
the Crown of this country, and unless the 
hon, and learned Gentleman proposes to 
take away that power from the Crown, it 
will remain the constitution of this coun- 
try. But there are greater matters to 
consider, What we propose is, in the first 
plaee—a point on which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not dwell—to give 
to South Australia and to the new pro- 
vince of Victoria, legislative councils, 
which they had not before, Victoria being 
united with New South Wales, and South 
Australia having had a representative con- 
stitution before. But if we had to frame 


a second Legislative Council—to frame 
another house as it were—for Australia, 
it is very doubtful whether the Members of 
this House would frame at once such a 


provision with regard to the constitution of 
that second chamber as would meet with 
the approbation of the colonists of Aus- 
tralia. In the Cape, we have proposed 
that the election shall be vested in certain 
bodies, and among others certain persons 
holding offices under the governor of the 
Cape. I do not believe that similar offices 
exist in Australia; but if they did exist, 
it is not clear to me that the people of 
New South Wales and Australia generally 
would prefer such a body of electors to 
the single chamber which is now proposed; | 
therefore we should have the risk of fram- 
ing & constitution which did not suit their 
opinions, which did not meet their wishes, 
or else we should be obliged to resort to a 
measure which should be sent to Australia, 
and only upon the return of the reports 
from that colony a year hence should we 
be able to frame a Bill. Is it not a more 
rational and practical course—the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council having framed a 
Teport in March last—that we, having in- 
troduced a Bill towards the end of the 
“ession, and that report and Bill having 
gone out to Australia, and having met 
with the assent and approbation of the 
great majority of the colonists, now pro- 
pose to carry out a measure founded on 
those principles, leaving it to be settled 
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hereafter whether there shall be any 
changes in that constitution? The colo- 
nists might think that the democratic 
power would be more likely to prevail in a 
single chamber, two-thirds of whose mem- 
bers were elected, than if they had a 
separate chamber, composed of persons of 
greater property, or in any way likely to 
counteract the popular wishes of the colo- 
nists. For, supposing the single chamber 
to consist of 36 members, if the 24 elected 
by the people, or even less, voted one way, 
the nominees of the Crown would have no 
power to counteract their will ; but, sup- 
posing there to be two chambers, and the 
popular assembly to be unanimous in fa- 
vour of a particular measure, the other 
chamber would have a positive veto when 
the measure came before them. Now I 
am not saying it is not a better thing to 
have a constitution of two chambers, than 
it is to have a constitution with one. I 
think it is a better form of constitution to 
have two. I submit that we are certainly 
pursuing a course which is more in accord- 
ance with the different opinions of the 
colonists than that which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposes to pursue. 
There are other questions connected with 
this subject which are of no inconsiderable 
difficulty. It is a general principle of our 
constitution to adhere to a House of Lords 
and Commons, and it is said we should 
have in the colonies a governor, a council, 
and an assembly. But when the council 
is to be formed, it is desirable that that 
council should have a certain weight and 
authority—that it should be composed of 
persons whose experience or whose nathe 
will carry with it a certain degree of in- 
fluence when its decision should come to 
be known. It is desirable also that it 
should act in some manner as a check, 
and that it should not be merely the echo 
of the popular representation which is to 
form the basis of their power. Now, be- 
tween those two difficulties the task is by 
no means easy. In several of our colo- 
nies the Legislative Council has had little 
weight, because it did, in fact, consist of 
persons nominated by the Crown, and who 
had no authority, except as being nomi- 
nated by the Crown, when they went into 
that assembly. On the other hand, the 
persons forming the Legislative Council 
should not be nominated merely because 
they are likely to agree with the represen- 
tative body, and should be elected to keep 
up the harmony with the representative 
portion of the council. That is a con- 
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siderable evil. In an ancient society like | prevailing between the two provinces; and 
this, with all the advantages of great|the shutting up the French people in one 
achievements, of great properties and of! province, and allowing the British race to 
historical events, you would get over the | flow into the other, had been an extremely 
difficulties which I have stated. In a| injurious course. Whatever the cause, 
country like the United States of America, | they have now freedom of constitution, a 
consisting of a very large population, where | great increase of wealth, as shown by the 
you have the means in the different States | imports and exports, an increase of popu. 
of finding men of great capacity and ex-| lation, and a prodigious increase in the 
perience from their youth in the modes of | amount of property assessed in those eo- 
legislation, you have the means of forming | lonies. What was there, then, to prevent 
a Senate. A Senate formed of such ma-/| those provinces making as great progress 
terials in the United States is uniformly | —not as the newly-formed States belong. 
respected in those States, and throughout | ing to the United States, for that would 
the world. There the problem may be/|be altogether an unfair comparison—but 
solved ; but it is not easy at once, point-| as any of the American States which had 
ing to a given colony, to show at the same | been settled an equal time with that pro- 
time how two chambers may be formed} vince? If so, the hon. and learned Gen- 
to have authority and influence with the | tleman’s objection to the interference of 
Government. If it can be formed, they | the Crown was altogether misplaced ; for 
should point out to us how it can be| there was no need of waiting for commu- 
formed, and how those conditions can be | nications from Downing-street with respect 
fulfilled which shall have all the authority} to any measure which the Canadians 
and independence that may be required. | thought necessary for their own internal 
We propose, therefore—and that is the! benefit; to no such measure would the 
general principle of the Bill—to continue | Secretary of State for a moment hesitate 
in New South Wales, and to introduce} to give his approbation when it was re- 
into other parts of Australia, that form of | quired. But the greater part of the ques- 
constitution which was introduced by the | tions arising in the Canadian legislature 
Act of 1846. We do not imagine that we | were, in fact, settled by the people of Ca- 
are forming a constitution for all time, but | nada themselves ; and the Seeretary of 
we do say, we are continuing a constitu- | State and the Colonial Office, of which the 
tion against which we do not hear any loud | hon. and learned Gentleman has so much 
remonstrance. The hon. and learned Gen- | horror, said nothing at all, and in no way 
tleman, at the end of his speech, pointed | interfered, to prevent the execution of 
out what was the difference between Ca-| whatever the colonists thought best for 
nada and the United States, and attributed | themselves. I look with confidence to the 
to that bugbear, the Colonial Office, all| support of the House to the second read- 
that was defective in Canada, and all that | ing of this Bill. It has been formed with 
contrasted with the freedom of the United | considerable care, after knowing the gene- 
States. I do not know in what respect} ral opinions entertained in New South 
the United Provinces of Canada are not as| Wales, and having gone out to New South 
free as the States. It is true that they do} Wales, it has been approved of there. The 
not elect their own governor. On the other | House would do unwisely to throw away 4 
hand, with regard to their tariffs, and se-| Bill of this kind for the purpose of framing 
veral other subjects—with regard to the! a constitution on their own notions, which 
duties on customs which are imposed—| might be found unpalatable to the people 
they have far greater liberty than the} of the colony. And, lastly, on the prim 
United States have, and are more at li-| ciple of allowing the people to govern 
berty to pursue their own course. I be-| themselves, this Bill is more consonant 
lieve the dissensions which have prevailed | with that principle than the scheme of the 
in Canada for many years have been a/| hon. and learned Gentleman, who, in stat 
great obstacle to their progress. I believe| ing the history of the colony, and miste- 
that the unfortunate difference made on | presenting the constitution of this country, 
the suggestion of Lord Granville between | sought to induce the House to set aside 
Lower and Upper Canada, was the cause | the opinion of the colony, and to legisiate 
of the slow progress made by one province | on some unsatisfactory notion of his own. 

as compared with that of the other; the} Mr. FREDERICK PEEL hoped he 
navigation of the St. Lawrence had been | would find an apology for addressing the 
prohibited by the jealousies and dissensions | House in the importance of the measure 
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then under discussion. That importance 
was drawn from the circumstance that the 
Bill proposed not only to establish political 
institutions for five separate and distinct 
colonies, sharing between them nearly all 
the existing settlements in that great tract 
of country, Australia, but also to found a 
federal union between them for the man- 
agement of their inter-colonial concerns. 
To the greater part of the measure he had 
no objection to offer. He approved of the 
separation of Port Phillip from the colony 
of New South Wales. He thought it was 
wise, in the existing state of feeling in the 
colonies, and jealousy of all interference, 
to allow the legislative council in these 
colonies to alter by Act the charges on the 
civil list, with the single exception of the 
governor's salary, without rendering it ne- 
cessary that that Act should be reserved 
for the signification of the Queen’s plea- 
sure before it came into operation. Le 
thought it was wise, too, to introduce pro- 
visions for cancelling those corporate insti- 
tutions under the management of district 
councils, which had been created by letters 
patent, issued under the Constitutional 
Act of New South Wales, and which had 
excited discontent, and appeared to be un- 
suited to the wants and wishes of the colo- 
nists. But it was what he conceived to be 
the main principle of the Bill which had 
his hearty approval—he meant the recog- 
nition of popular representation as an in- 
dispensable element in the form of colonial 
government. His opposition was pointed 
against the organisation of the legislative 
assembly. He owned to a predilection in 
favour of a double chamber. He should 
like to see the legislative power shared by 
two distinct and independent branches, each 
exercising a control over the other, and 
each having a negative upon the other’s 
proceedings. Tis ideas and sentiments on 
that subject were grounded not only on 
general political reasoning, but also upon 
the uniform sanction which experience had 
given to the conclusions of abstract theory. 
The policy of a division in the legislative 
body was something more than true only 
in the region of thought. History and the 
experience of this country had made it a 
great practical truth; but it was a truth 
which it was unnecessary for him to de- 
moustrate, because it was admitted and 
conceded by the noble Lord himself, and, 
he (Mr. Peel) believed, in the report which 
was framed by the Committee of Council. 

he noble Lord said he should have pro- 
posed to Parliament the adoption of a 
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double chamber, but for one consideration, 
and that was, that the colonists had clearly 
expressed and recorded their wishes in fa- 
vour of a single chamber. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL begged the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon, he did not say so. 

Mr. F. PEEL thought it at all events 
to be so stated in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Council, upon which this Bill 
was acknowledged to be based. If that 
was so, he (Mr. F. Peel) approved of the 
wisdom of the course which had been 
taken. He did not think they should be 
justified in legislating on any abstract no- 
tions, or upon general reasoning, or even 
upon the conclusions of historical experi- 
ence, against the expressed wishes or the 
peculiar circumstances of the colonists. 
But he could not so readily admit that the 
colonists had expressed their wishes on this 
matter in that clear and unmistakeable 
way which would alone justify in his mind 
a deviation from the usual type of colonial 
governments. The opinions of the colonists 
of New South Wales might be collected 
from four distinct sources: from them- 
selves, in their public meetings; from their 
organ, the legislative council; from the 
executive council; and from the Governor 
of the colony. With respect to the senti- 
ments of the people of New South Wales, 
so far as they could be collected from the 
resolutions arrived at in their public meet- 
ings, he thought it was in the middle of 
the year 1847 that Lord Grey first com- 
municated in a despatch to the Governor 
of New South Wales his proposition for 
remodelling the constitution of the colony. 
That scheme met with great opposition, 
and excited much discontent. It undoubt- 
edly contained a proposition for dividing 
the legislative body into two branches; but 
it was not against that part of the scheme 
that the indignation of the colonists was 
directed. It was against that portion of it 
which proposed to place the legislative coun- 
cil and the district councils in the mutual 
relation of representative and constituent. 
It was to that portion of it which proposed 
to deprive the colonists of the franchise 
they then enjoyed, and reduce them to the 
condition of mere primary electors—to give 
them only a right of electing the district 
councillors, by whom again the representa- 
tives in the legislative council were to be 
nominated, Ile ventured to say that in no 
petition, contained in the papers which had 
been laid on the table of the House, was 
there any opinion expressed.adverse to the 
legislative authority being shared by two 
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chambers. The burden of complaint in 
every petition was the attempt to deprive 
them of their legislative franchise; with 
one single exception, he thought, that was 
so. If that was the case with the people, 
so far as their sentiments could be collected 
from their public meetings, how did the 
matter stand with their organ—-the legis- 
lative council? The legislative council was 
not in session when Lord Grey’s despatch 
arrived in that colony; but no sooner did 
the legislative council meet than they re- 
solved themselves into a committee of the 
whole house, for the purpose of arriving at 
a certain resolution upon the subject-mat- 
ter of that despatch. The resolution was 
put to the vote, after considerable discus- 
sion, and was carried by, he believed, a 
small majority, in a committee of the whole 
house. It was not, it was true, reported, 
and did not, therefore, appear on the re- 
cords of the proceedings of that house ; 
but he was justified in saying that the le- 
gislative council came to that resolution 
by a majority in its favour. It was re- 
solyved— 

“ That this council is disposed to view favour- 
ably the proposition of separating the delibera- 
tions of the nominees of the Crown from those 
of the representatives of the people.” 


With respect to the opinion of the executive 
council, he believed they were unanimously 
in favour of a division of the legislative 
body—at least, they all voted in favour of 
that resolution which he had read to the 


House. And with respect to the opinions 
of the governors of the colonies, justly en- 
titled to great weight, because expressed 
in a very unqualified manner, he would 
read to the House the opinions of the Go- 
vernor of New South Wales, and of the 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. The 
Governor of New South Wales said— 

““ My own opinion, confirmed by that of the 
most experienced and unprejudiced persons who 
have watched the working of the present constitu- 
tion of the colony is, that the assimilation of the 
constitution of this colony to that of the older 
British colonies, where distinct legislative bodies 
exist, would be generally considered to be ex- 
tremely advantageous to its interests.” 

With respect to the Governor of Van Die- 
men’s Land, he said— 

“ Without, therefore, wishing or presuming to 
give an opinion on the general question of the 
best form of legislative body, I may say that, 
under the peculiar circumstances of these colo- 
nies, I should most strenuously recommend the 
adoption of a second or upper chamber.” 

So that to whatever source of public opinion 
he looked, he could not say he found any 
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opinion adverse to the dividing the legisla. 
tive authority between two bodies; and, 
believing that that policy was approved on 
general reasoning, and that the truth of 
that general reasoning had been demon. 
strated by experience, and not finding either 
in the circumstances, or character, or in 
the wishes of the colonists, anything which 
would make him believe that any form of 
government other than that which had 
been usually applied to the colonies of this 
country, would be better fitted to the people 
of Australia, he could not but think it would 
be advantageous to them that the legisla. 
tive authority should be shared between 
two bodies. These considerations were, he 
thought, equally applicable to the structure 
of the General Federal Assembly. But 
there was one other consideration connect- 
ed with this part of the case to which he 
would briefly advert. The federal union 
should represent the interests of the States 
as collective bodies, and the interests of 
the inhabitants of those States as indivi- 
duals. So far as the first class of interests 
were in question, each State being as inde- 
pendent and sovereign as another, should 
have an equal representation in the As- 
sembly; but, so far as the second class of 
interests was concerned, that State which 
was most populous should have a prepon- 
derance in the number of its representa- 
tives. He could not but think that if the 
link of connexion which it was proposed to 
establish was to be permanent, it would be 
necessary to place a constitutional barrier 
against the encroachments of the one State 
against the other; and that that would be 
best secured by requiring the representa- 
tives of the States to sit in one chamber, 
and the representatives of the inhabitants 
of the States in another. He was obliged 
to the House for the attention with which 
it had listened to him. THe took, indeed, 
some interest in this question. He believed 
it was the destiny of the people of Australia 
to increase and spread themselves over that 
great continent. He believed that they 
had sown there the germ of future nations, 
and that what was now an unproductive 
waste, would be, at no distant day, the site 
of thriving communities. And being firmly 
persuaded that the form of colonial govern- 
ment would exercise a very powerful influ- 
ence‘ upon the maturity of that country, 
which was now in its infaney, he did hope 
the House would stamp on that form of go- 
vernment the impress of the British const 
tution, and would enable the colonists t0 
enter upon that career which lay open be- 
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fore them with all the advantages in the 
way of political institutions which it was 
in the power of the mother country to con- 
fer on them. 

Sm W. MOLESWORTH said, it ap- 

ared to him that it would be wise policy 
on the part of this House unanimously to 
assent to the principle of this Bill, and to 
show to the Australian colonies that they 
were anxious as speedily as possible to give 
them the benefit of representative govern- 
ment. Therefore, in his opinion, it would 
be better to offer no opposition to the first 
stages of this Bill, but that all questions 
concerning the form of government, and 
the powers to be delegated to the colonial 
authorities, should be carefully considered 
in Committee. He thought, however, if 
this course be adopted, it was not too much 
toask the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and the noble Lord should 
consent to give, full opportunity to discuss 
the details of this measure, and to propose 
amendments to it. Did the noble Lord 
assent to this? If so, it appeared to him 


(Sir W. Molesworth) that before the Bill is 
discussed in Committee, the noble Lord 
should alter its shape and form. For in its 
present form many of the most important 


questions with regard to the government of 
the Australian colonies could not be directly 
raised upon the clauses of this Bill, but 
only indirectly by reference to the clauses 
of a former statute upon which this Bill was 
founded. The noble Lord’s Bill was found- 
ed upon the constitutional act of New 
South Wales, 5 & 6 Vict., ec. 76. The 
Bill first repealed one portion of the Act, 
then continued another portion of it, then 
altered and amended a third portion of it, 
then added several new clauses, and then 
applied this statute, so altered and amend- 
ed, so curtailed and augmented, to the se- 
parated colonies of New South Wales and 
Victoria, and to all the other Australian 
colonies. Certainly, in its present shape 
and form, it was a confused Bill. It was 
not possible for an hon. Gentleman to un- 
derstand it, unless he had previously almost 
leamt by heart the Constitutional Act of 
New South Wales. On the other hand, 
if he began by reading the Constitutional 
Act, he could not tell what portion of it was 
to continue to be law till he had carefully 
studied the Bill of the noble Lord. There- 
fore, if an hon. Member wished to make 
himself acquainted with the details of the 
noble Lord’s measure, he must go back- 
wards and forwards from the Bill to the 
Constitutional Act, and from the Constitu- 
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tional Act to the Bill. For instance, sup- 
pose an hon. Member wished to ascertain 
what were to be the powers of district 
councils, he would not find them in this 
Bill, but he would find sundry clauses 
which would refer him to the Constitutional 
Act; in that Act he would discover nume- 
rous clauses about district councils, one of 
which would appear to him to be utter non- 
sense, and then he would have to return to 
the noble Lord’s Bill to ascertain whether 
that incomprehensible clause was or was 
not to be repealed. Again, suppose an hon. 
Member wished to ascertain what is to be 
the elective franchise in the colony, say of 
Van Diemen’s Land. He would not find 
it in this Bill. He would find in Clause 6, 
that the present legislature of Van Die- 
men’s Land ‘may reduce the minimum 
value of land required to confer the right 
of voting.’’ He would then naturally ask 
where was the amount of this minimum 
value to be found? and the clause would 
answer, in provisions not specifically con- 
tained in this Bill, but ‘* hereinafter by re- 
ference contained’ in it. He would then 
proceed to search for these ‘ hereinafter 
by reference contained provisions,’ and 
would find in Clause 11 that this expression 
meant certain provisions of an Act of the 
sixth year of Her Majesty, as altered and 
amended by an Act of the eighth year of 
Her Majesty, and after having carefully 
read through both of these statutes, he 
would arrive at this result, which might be 
stated in a few words—namely, that the 
legislature of Van Diemen’s Land may fix 
the minimum value of land required to con- 
fer the right of voting at any sum not e - 

ceeding 2U0/. It would be easy to multiply 
instances of this kind. But his chief ob- 
jection to this Bill was, that it would not 
offer fair opportunity to discuss some of the 
most important questions of colonial go- 
vernment. Neither the question of the 
amount of the franchise, nor of the amount 
of the property qualification of members, 
nor of the duration of colonial parliaments, 
nor of the power of the governor to reserve 
bills, nor of the power of the Colonial Office 
to instruct the governor, nor of the power 
of the Colonial Office to disallow Bills—not 
one of these important questions would be 
directly raised by this Bill, but only in- 
directly, in the 11th clause, by reference to 
the Constitutional Act of New South Wales. 

Consequently it would be very difficult to 
take the sense of the Committee on these 
questions. Therefore, if the noble Lord 
be willing that hon, Members should have 
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a fair opportunity to discuss the details of 
his measure, and to offer amendments to 
it, he should consent to alter the shape of 
his Bill; he should consent to consolidate 
it with the Constitutional Act of New 
South Wales, and the two short Acts 
which amend and explain the Constitu- 
tional Act—that is, the noble Lord should 
propose to repeal those three Acts, and 
should introduce into his Bill clauses re- 
enacting in full such portions of those Acts 
as the noble Lord wishes to have re-en- 
acted. Then, all questions with regard to 
the form of government, with regard to 
the powers to be reserved to the Colonial 
Office, or to be delegated to the colonies, 
would be brought under the consideration 
of the Committee in a clear and distinct 
manner, and each question, as it would 
arise, would be discussed and easily settled. 
The convenience of such a mode of pro- 
ceeding was self-evident. It might, how- 
ever, be said, that such an alteration in 
the form of the Bill would cause delay in 
going into Committee: but he thought it 
need not do so; for he believed, in one 
day, with the aid of a learned gentleman 
skilled in drawing bills, the alteration pro- 
posed by him in the shape of this Bill 
might be easily made. Then they should 
have a Bill which could easily be under- 
stood and discussed, and, if it were passed, 
would not, on account of its form, be an 
opprobrium to their legislation; for if it 
became law in its present shape, the con- 
stitution of the Australian colonies would 
not be contained in this Bill, but might 
be described as being contained in an Act 
of the 1Uth year of Her Majesty, for 
the Government of the obsolete colony of 
New South Wales, as cleared of doubts by 
an Act of the 8th year of Her Majesty, 
as amended and explained by another Act 
of the same year, as partly repealed and 
partly amended, augmented, and applied 
to all the Australian colonies by an Act of 
the 14th year of Her Majesty. He asked 
the noble Lord to consider this subject. He 
did not ask him to make any alterations in 
the details of this measure, but merely in 
its form, in order that they might have 
fair opportunity to discuss the details in 
Committee, and to propose amendments. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade had stated that the 
principle of the Bill was, that the Austra- 
lian colonies should have power to frame 
their own constitution in the manner they 
thought best. He (Sir W. Molesworth) 
completely agreed in that principle. The 





real question for the House to decide was, 
not what was theoretically the best form 
of government, but what was the form of 
government with which the colonies would 
be best satisfied. It appeared to him that 
they did not possess that intimate acquant. 
ance with the affairs of the colonies which 
would enable them to judge what was the 
form of government best suited to their 
wants and interest; and if they let the 
colonists frame their constitution in the 
manner they thought best, they would 
have themselves to blame, and no one else, 
if it proved unsatisfactory. Though he 
agreed in the proposition which had been 
so clearly laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, and agreed also in the observations 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go. 
vernment, he was very far from agreeing 
with them as to the mode in which it was 
proposed to carry out the principle of his 
measure. Let him, by this Bill, enact that 
the governor of each colony should, in a 
certain period of time, convene a consti- 
tuent assembly elected by the people of 
the colony, and delegate to that consti- 
tuent assembly the power to frame their 
own constitution, limiting that power after- 
wards to whatever extent he thought pro- 
per. That was the mode and manner to 
carry out the principle of this measure, 
The more he considered the clauses of this 
Bill, the more certain he felt that it would 
fail to give permanent satisfaction to the 
inhabitants of the Australian colonies. In 
support of this opinion, he would call the 
attention of the Honse to certain new re- 
solutions which Mr. Lowe, a distinguished 
member of the legislative council of New 
South Wales, gave notice that he would 
move on the 14th of August last. [An 
Hon. Memper: They were bese 
They were withdrawn; but Mr. Lowe sai 
they were so withdrawn, not because he or 
his friends had changed their opinion, but 
for other reasons. The fact was, that in- 
telligence having been received from Ca- 
nada of the disorders there, the spirit of 
loyalty, which he was proud to say at pre- 
sent exists in New South Wales, induced 
the friends of Mr. Lowe to advise him not 
then to bring forward the matter, lest it 
should embarrass the Government. These 
resolutions were to the effect that no form 
of constitution for the colony of Now 
South Wales would be acceptable, per 
manent, or beneficial, which did not em- 
body the following requisites: — 

“1, An explicit recognition of the right of the 
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colonists of New South Wales to have their go- 
yernment administered by persons responsible to 
their representatives, 2. A government remoy- 
able by the vote of the colonial legislature, and in- 
yested with all colonial patronage. 3. An clec- 
tive assembly, in which no person nominated by 
the Crown shall have a seat. 4. The placing the 
sum of 81,000/., contained in the schedules A, B, 
and C, appended to the Act 5 and 6 Victoria, ec. 
46, together with expenses of the customs depart- 
ment, at the disposal of such assembly. 5. The 
repeal of the Act 5 and 6 Victoria, c. 76, and the 
transfer to the local government and legislature 
of the management of the waste lands of the co- 
lony and the revenue derived from them.” 


And if these concessions were made, Mr. 
Lowe proposed also to move, that— 


“Tn consideration of them the colony of New 
South Wales would be willing to pay for such 
military foree as, in the judgment of the Colonial 
Assembly, might be necessary for its protection 
in time of peace,” 

Now the Bill of the noble Lord did not 
contain any one of those conditions without 
which Mr. Lowe said that no form of con- 
stitution would give permanent satisfaction 
to the colonists of New South Wales. He 
was persuaded that Mr. Lowe’s assertion 
would prove true with regard to all the 
Australian colonies, and that no assembly 
would be acceptable to those colonies which 


should contain members nominated by the 
Crown. Of still greater importance was 
the question of the powers to be exercised 


by the Colonial Office. He was convinced 
that if we wish to frame a measure which 
should remove the great and fundamental 
causes of colonial discontent, we must de- 
prive the Colonial Office of its present 
power of interfering in the internal affairs 
of the colonies. A good illustration of the 
present vexatious power of the Colonial 
Office had been lately brought under his 
notice, which he would mention to the 
House. For some time the inhabitants of 
Sydney, a city of some fifty thousand soula, 
have been complaining of the practice of 
slaughtering beasts within the precincts of 
that city—a practice which, in that warm 
climate, they consider to be an abominable 
nuisance, and injurious to their health. 
They were, therefore, anxious that the 
slaughter-houses should be removed; and on 
the 31st of May, 1848, a select committee 
of the legislative council recommended that 
the slaughter-houses should be removed to a 
place called Globe Island, and that to pay 
for their removal certain lands upon which 
4 cattle market stood should be sold. Now 
itappears from the Sydney Herald, of the 
22nd of September, 1849, that up to that 
date the nuisance of the slaughter-houses 
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had not been abated, and would not be 
abated for at least a year more; because, 
according to the statement of the colonial 
secretary of New South Wales, the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies must be obtained before the recom- 
mendation of the committee could be at- 
tended to; and with the utmost despatch 
that sanction could scarcely be obtained in 
less than a year. Thus, for more than 
two years, a city of 50,000 inhabitants, in 
a semi-tropical climate, will be exposed to 
the fevers and other disorders arising from 
the putrefaction of animal matter, because 
it could not sell or buy a plot of land with- 
out the consent of functionaries at their 
antipodes. They might be assured that 
every noxious odour that arose from the 
slaughter-houses of Sydney was a germ of 
hatred to the Colonial Government. Now, 
was it necessary for the interest of the 
whole empire that the Colonial Office should 
retain powers of this description? He 
maintained it was not; and that as long as 
the Colonial Office had an arbitrary power 
of interfering in the local affairs of the co- 
lonies, there would be perpetual discord 
between the colonies and the Colonial Of- 
fice. The only mode of removing this 
eause of discord was by strictly limiting 
the power of the Colonial Office to ques- 
tions affecting imperial interests. He 
knew some hon. Members would exclaim, 
‘If we deprive the Colonial Office of its 
power, what will remain? what will become 
of the connexion between the colonies and 
this country—the colonies will be separated 
from the empire?”’ Now, it appeared to 
him that in the minds of some hon. Gen- 
tlemen there were grave errors and a great 
confusion of ideas on the subject of what 
constitutes, and ought to constitute, the 
connexion between the colonies and this 
country. From old associations and an- 
cient prejudices, some of them were apt to 
look upon the colonies as subject commu- 
nities—that is, as communities subject to 
the British communities; therefore to look 
upon themselves as kings, and the colonists 
as subjects, and to consider that the con- 
nexion between the colonies and this coun- 
try consisted in dominion on our part, and 
subjection on theirs. Therefore they 
thought, to preserve that connexion, it 
was necessary to rest that dominion in 
some department of the State; in short, 
that the power of the Colonial Office bound 
the colonies to this country, and that the 
Colonial Office was the connecting link, 
which would be broken asunder if the Co- 
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lonial Office were to be deprived of its pre- 
sent power. He maintained a diametri- 
cally opposite doctrine—that the Colonial 
Office was the institution which tended to 
alienate the colonies from this country ; 
that in proportion as the power of the 
Colonial Office was curtailed, the union 
between the colonies and this country would 
be strengthened, for with the destruction 
of the arbitrary power of the Colonial Office 
the colonists would cease to be subjects of 
that office, and would become true citizens 
of the empire. They ought to look upon 
their colonies, properly so called, as in- 
tegral portions of the British empire, in- 
habited by men who ought to enjoy in 
their own localities all the rights and pri- 
vileges that Englishmen do in England. 
Now, the colonists had no right to inter- 
fere in the management of local affairs in 
Great Britain, and they ought not to in- 
terfere in the management of the local af- 
fairs of the colonies. They were entitled 
to reserve to themselves the management 
of the common concerns of the empire, be- 
cause imperial power must be located 
somewhere for the maintenance of the 
unity of the empire. And here he must 
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say that it would tend much to consolidate 


the empire if they could admit into the Im- 
perial Parliament representatives from the 
colonies. That was a subject well worthy 
the consideration of statesmen. 

Mr. ANSTEY considered that, in dis- 
cussing this question, they should not refer 
to the opinions of governors, but should 
refer to the opinion expressed in public 
meetings of the inhabitants of New South 
Wales, the only Australian colony in which 
this experiment had been tried. That opin- 
ion was unequivocally spoken against a 
single chamber composed in part of elected 
representatives, and in part of nominees of 
the Crown. The last papers from that co- 
lony brought an account of public com- 
plaints of the attempt to reintroduce into 
that colony British convicts; and Mr. Lowe, 
at a meeting on the subject, declared, 
amidst the applause of the thousands that 
surrounded him, that no confidence could 
be placed in the Legislative Council so 
long as one single Crown nominee was al- 
lowed to sit in it; and he said the nominees 
of the Crown were so despised by their 
brother members, that it was difficult to 
get for them a fair share of the courtesy 
of the house. The experiment had been 
tried, and he must say it had resulted in a 
sense unfavourable to renewal of that ex- 
periment; yet the noble Lord at the head 
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of the Government now proposed to extend 
the same plan to all the colonies in Austra. 
lasia. He would suggest to the noble Lord 
that he should leave to the provisional coun. 
cils, which were more likely to be biased 
in favour of the Crown than of the demo- 
cratic elément, the power he proposed to 
give them, but without control. He might 
be sure they would not use it in a sense too 
favourable to the people, and that they 
would make the franchise high enough. 
For his own part, he should have much 
greater confidence in the decision of an 
aristocratic assembly so constituted, than 
in the decision of an assembly composed of 
popular representatives and nominees of 
the Crown. 

Mr. MANGLES gave his very cordial 
support to the measure brought forward 
by the Government, because he was per- 
suaded they had a sincere intention to give 
free institutions to those colonies that are 
in a proper state to receive them; but at 
the same time he could not conceal from 
himself the fact that they had made a 
great and serious mistake in the measure 
they proposed, so far as it regarded the 
constitutional chambers, and he believed 
the reasons they gave in support of that 
proposition were founded on a serious fal- 
lacy. It was said that the people of New 
South Wales had given their sanction to 
one chamber; but his opinion was, that 
they never had the opportunity of making 
the selection, or thought that two elected 
chambers were attainable. Would they be 
satisfied when they heard that two cham- 
bers were given to South Africa? He was 
sure they would most willingly accept a 
similar constitution. He thought there 
was a great fallacy running through all 
the analogies that had been drawn in re- 
ference to this measure. It was assumed 
that the House of Lords were the nominees 
of the Crown. They might have been at 
some remote period nominees of the Crown, 
but they were now no more nominees of 
the Crown than any other Gentlemen 
around him. And in what a different 
situation they stood from the gentlemen 
nominated by the Governor of Australia to 
the Legislative Council, who held their 
offices for five years only, and were re- 
movable at the end of those five years en- 
tirely at the pleasure of the Crown. He 
did not wish that the House should throw 
out this measure, because he considered it 
to be a large step in advance. k 

Mr. HUME said, that the question now 
before the House was, whether they would 
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yead the Bill a second time, or postpone it 
till they received further papers. He was 
against any postponement, because he was 
anxious that the Bill should pass as speedily 
as possible, though he should endeavour to 
amend the blots it contained. He con- 
sidered the measure to be a healing one, 
and as one tending to preserve the colo- 
nies. He valued this Bill, not for what it 
gave, so much as for what it gave the means 
of obtaining. The Bill was clumsily framed 
—but still he thought it a good measure, 
and hoped it would be speedily passed. To 
make the colonies useful and effective, it 
was absolutely necessary to give them elec- 
tive government. Much as was the benefit 
derived by Canada from responsible govern- 
ment, the want of an elective council was 
felt to be a great drawback. He had re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman in Van 
Diemen’s Land, dated 1849, who said that 
their case there was desperate—that they 
were depending entirely on the House of 
Commons—that they only wanted the 
power of managing their own affairs, of 
appointing their own officers, and expend- 
ing their own money, and that if that power 
were given them they would readily con- 
sent to contribute to the expense incurred 
He (Mr. Hume) did not 


for protection. 
fear any evil result from a spirit of demo- 


eracy. He believed, on the contrary, that 
if our colonies were fairly treated, that we 
need have no apprehension whatever of 
their separation from British government, 
for they were fully impressed with a con- 
viction of the advantages they must derive 
from the connexion. On this point, al- 
though he regarded the present measure 
as an immense advance, he relied more 
upon the words of the noble Lord and the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, and felt 
satisfied, from what they had said, that 
the Government did intend to give respon- 
sible government to our North American 
colonies, which were still without it; and 
that if those colonies did call for a second 
chamber they should obtain it. There, was, 
however, an exception made in this Bill, 
which he objected to, as calculated to 
create much discord—he meant the money 
for the Church. Now, these colonies had 
ample means from land to meet their wants 
in that respect; and as certain as he stood 
there, it would form a bone of contention. 
Another reason why he wished the Bill 
should pass was, as a friend to voluntary 
emigration, which had been obstructed to 
an extent scarcely credible by the want of 
Proper government in our colonies. Out 
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of 34,000 persons who had emigrated to 
New Zealand, only 20,000 remained, the 
rest being so disgusted that they left and 
proceeded elsewhere. On the whole, he 
rejoiced in the measure as a means for ren- 
dering our dependencies so many great ad- 
vantages, instead of being sources of em- 
barrassment and difficulty to the country; 
still there were some imperfections in it 
which he hoped the Government would 
allow to be remedied in Committee. 

Mr. HAWES said, that he would ven- 
ture to anticipate that the present debate 
was one which would give great satisfac- 
tion to the colonies. The desire which 
had been manifested from all parts of the 
House to frame—whatever the differences 
of opinion among hon. Members on other 
subjects—constitutions satisfactory to the 
colonies, could not fail of giving satisfac- 
tion to the parties concerned. One of the 
objections which had been urged against 
the Bill was, that it proposed to establish 
a form of constitution in the colonies, not 
exactly similar to those generally existing, 
and not in exact accordance with what had 
been called the British constitution. Now, 
upon the subject of the double chamber, 
with respect to which this objection had 
mainly arisen, hon. Members would find 
that, if they took the report of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, the opinion of 
Ministers of the Crown, the governors of 
the colonies, and even many of the colo- 
nists themselves, there would be found to 
be a general concurrence of opinion in fa- 
vour of the double chamber. He was per- 
fectly ready to make that admission, and 
those who differed from him in opinion 
might take the full benefit of that admis- 
sion. Well, then, it might be asked, why 
had the Government departed in the pre- 
sent Bill from the usual form, especially 
when there was such a unanimity of opin- 
ion in favour of the double chamber? The 
answer was to be found in the fact that, in 
order to make any alteration in the exist- 
ing constitution of the colonies, it was ne- 
cessary that the representatives of each 
colony should be first consulted on the 
subject. The people of New South Wales 
were content with their present form of 
government, and the legislature of that co- 
lony had formally and authoritatively re- 
quested that if any alterations were made 
in their constitution, they should be first 
consulted upon the subject; and it was 
absolutely essential, before making any 
change in that constitution, that they 
should be consulted. In the case of the 
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tive system in that colony, and nothing, 
consequently, to prevent the Government 
from adopting at once, and completely, the 
recommendations of the Committee of 


Privy Council. The Committee of Coun- | 
cil had laid down the outlines of the con- | 
stitution, leaving them to be filled up by | 


the colonists themselves. There was 
nothing, therefore, to prevent the Govern- 


ment from carrying out that recommenda- | 


tion. With respect to New South Wales, 
the case was entirely different. Were 


they prepared to force upon that colony a 
double chamber, without their consent hav- | 
ing been previously obtained? No con- | 


sent had been given, and no complaints 
had been made, of the existing form of go- 
vernment there. Parliament, therefore, 
were justified in saying to that colony, 


“‘ your constitution having given you sa- | 


tisfaction, and you having made known to 
the Crown that you did not wish any al- 
teration to be made without your being 
previously consulted, and no opportunity 


having been afforded for consulting you upon 


the subject, we do not propose to make any 
alteration in your existing constitution, but 
the power will be conferred upon you by 


the Bill of making the alterations your- | 


selves, if you should wish to do so.”” There 
was, therefore, no necessity whatever for 
forcing this double chamber upon them. 
If they wished for such a form of constitu- 
tion, they would only have to exercise the 
constitutional powers given under the Bill, 


in order to obtain the required change. If 


the House intended to give to these colo- 
nies the double chamber, they would of 


necessity greatly retard the progress of | 
the Bill, as it would be necessary first to | 


obtain the opinion of the colonial legisla- 
tures upon the subject. A great deal of 


time, too, would necessarily be lost in ob- | 
taining the requisite information from the | 
colony. For instance, it was not at pre- | 
sent known whether there existed in the | 


colony of New South Wales the materials 


for a second chamber. He believed that | 


there did exist these materials, but he had 
nothing like tangible grounds for the for- 
mation of that opinion. There was no 
reason which he could assign for his hav- 
ing come to that conclusion, except that it 
was a thriving, prosperous, and highly-in- 
telligent colony. It was, in his opinion, 


highly desirable that no unnecessary delay | 


should take place in passing this Bill ; 
and, seeing that it provided the means for 
obtaining the double chamber, in cases 
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where it might be required, he trusted 
that no unnecessary delay would take 
place. It had been urged that there wag 
no security for the colonies obtaining this 
double chamber, even if they desired it, as 
the influence of the Crown nominees would 
stand opposed to such an alteration. There 
was, however, no ground for coming to 
such a conclusion, because the Crown no- 
minees, knowing the opinions expressed 
by the Ministers of the Crown to be in fa. 
vour of the plan, they could not be sup- 
posed to place themselves in the position 
of preventing its being carried into effect, 
As to the provision for the Church, the 
New South Wales Church Act which now 
existed gave pretty general satisfaction; 
and this Bill created nothing new in this 
respect; it simply respected existing rights, 
and left the arrangements as they now 
stood. Notwithstanding all the criticisms 
which had been made upon the Bill, he 
believed that it would be found most ac- 
ceptable to the colonies, and would also 
be found to work well. From all the co- 
lonies, from the newspaper press of the 
colonies, and from communications which 
he had received, and the deliberate opinion 
lof one of the colonies itself—South Aus- 
tralia—there had been a general opinion ex- 
pressed in favour of the Bill as it then stood, 
and he believed it would be the height of 
| imprudence to attempt to alter the principle 
upon which the Bill was framed. 

| Mr. V. SMITH said, that he thought 
| by this time the subject had been pretty 
well threshed out. But, after the speech 
which they had just heard of the hon, 
Member the Under Secretary of the Co- 
lonies, he was really at a loss to know 
what it was they were discussing. The 
whole of this debate had originated upon 4 
single clause of the Bill, and he certainly 
had never before heard of a debate upon 4 
single clause of a Bill upon which every- 
body was agreed, or rather upon which 
everybody agreed. The hon. Member 
‘the Under Secretary of the Colonies had 
stated, that the governors of the colonies, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, and, indeed, 
cverybody, was in favour of a double cham- 
ber. Then, why not let them have 4 
double chamber? They were about, m 
spite of all these unanimous opinions m 
favour of a double chamber, to vote them 
a single one. .But what was the defence 
put forward by the Government for this 
conduct? It was, that the present constl- 
tution had given satisfaction to the colonies. 
How had that satisfaction been expressed ? 


| 
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such satisfaction expressed, because such 


tatives, and they had no representatives. 
From New South Wales had the only ex- 
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The principle of federation 


/in the United States of America had been 
expression must come from the represen- | 


adopted for the purpose of dealing diplo- 


| matically with foreign States, which it cer- 


| 


ression of satisfaction been heard. And | 


that satisfaction was founded upon the ex- 
perience of seven years, being exactly the 
duration of one Parliament in this country. 


It was upon that experience that they were | 
about to legislate for the whole of the colo- | 


nies. Some allusion had been made to the 
popular feeling expressed on the subject in 
the Sydney Morning Herald; but that ex- 
pression of feeling was made with respect 
toa totally different measure. They pre- 
ferred, no doubt, the constitution which 
they then possessed to the one that was 


tainly was not intended to give to the Aus- 
tralian colonies the power of doing. It 
appeared to him to be establishing a new 
principle that was totally uncalled for. The 
federal system was a republican institution; 
and he was not one of those who wished to see 
England establishing republican institutions 
all over the world. As to the question of 


‘one or two chambers, he hoped the hon. 


offered; but if they had been offered some- | 
thing better, no doubt they would have | 


gladly accepted it. 
any weight to the argument made use of, 
that any alteration in the Bill would in- 
volve delay. A year’s delay was not to 
be thought of when they were deciding 


He did not attach. 


upon the constitution of a number of im- | 


portant colonies. He regretted that the 
Bill had not been brought forward in a 
more simple form, and with more of the 
If that de- 


appearance of a model Bill. 
bate did not go out to the colonists along 
with the Bill, to explain the intentions of 
Parliament, they would think, from a pe- 


rusal of the Bill itself, that it contained 
the only constitution that was intended to 
be given to them. But how would such 
a chamber as the proposed one operate ? 
In times of popular tumults and excite- 
ment, those officials would be unable to 
stand out against the pressure of the popu- 
larly elected representatives ; whilst in 
times of tranquillity, and when the popular 
mind would not be much worked upon, so 
as to compel the representatives to act 
together, the officials would have every- 
thing their own way. There was one 
other important question involved in the 
Bill, that of federation. He should say 
that he had not heard from his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, or 
from his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade, or from his hon. 
Friend the Under Seeretary for the Colo- 
nies, a single valid argument in favour of 
the proposed federation. 


For such a prin- | 


ciple there was no parallel—no satisfac- | 


tion expressed by the colonists—no expe- 
rence to which they could appeal. Why, 
then, did they adopt it? It appeared to 
him to be exactly what they did not want 


Baronet the Member for Southwark would 
introduce in Committee the principle of 
the double chamber; and their object 
should be to give the best possible consti- 
tution to the colony. And such being 
their object, he had hoped that the debate 
would have been allowed to go on without 
an attack upon the Colonial Office. Some 
allusions, however, had been made toit and 
its influence, and he regretted to hear the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
again introduce his allusions to an invisible 
agent. He wondered who the invisible 
agent was. Formerly Sir James Stephens 
was always understood to be the invisible 
agent. But he regretted the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield was not then 
in his place to explain to the House who 
the new invisible agent was. There were 
two important points still left untouched— 
the military expenditure of the colonies, 
and the question of transportation of con- 
viets. He regretted there had been no 
further debate upon them. When the es- 
timates came on they would be told that 
that was not the time to discuss so large 
a question as the military expenditure of 
the colonies; and the question of transpor- 
tation had been but partly discussed by the 
hon. Member for Stafford when he took 
the House away from its consideration to 
other topics. The colonies cost this country 
about 3,500,0007. a year. [Lord J. Rus- 
sELL: How much does Great Britain cost ?] 
Their cost to this country was enormous; 
and if it could be shown that they could be 
governed and kept for less, it was the duty 
of the House, as conservators of the public 
purse, to set about reducing the expendi- 
ture. Now, with proper representative insti- 
tutions, many of the colonists thought that 
they could bear their own burdens entirely; 
and many persons in England thought so 


too, and that with self-government they 


| could manage also self-defence. 


As to the 
question of transportation, the people of 
this country were looking with great anx- 
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iety to know what Parliament was going to! the united kingdom? Again, he would 


do with the convicts. He had been greatly 
struck by a letter signed ‘* H. Denison,” 
which he had seen in the public papers. 
That gentleman pointed out that the con- 
victs had no chance of redeeming their 
characters in this country. The only 
chance of reclaiming them was the sending 
them to a colony. The colonies were 
calling out for labour. And although he 
(Mr. V. Smith) did not think that they 
should be overwhelmed by an influx of 
convicts, which might disgust them, he yet 
thought that a considerable number might 
be sent out who would both be serviceable 
to the colonies by giving them labour, and 


beg to call attention to the reply of Earl 


Grey to Sir W. Denison, in order to show 


the way in which the wishes of colonists 
had been misunderstood by the noble Lord, 
There was one passage in Sir W. Deni- 
son’s letter in which he made use of the 


| expression—*‘ that however much he might 


approve of the working of the existing con- 
stitution, he would most strenuously recom- 
mend the adoption of an alteration from 
one to two chambers.’’ To which Earl 
Grey replied, that from the reasons he had 
given—in favour of the single chamber— 
it was not thought necessary to adopt his 
recommendation to introduce a second 


stand a better chance of being reclaimed chamber; showing that the noble Lord 
from their evil courses than if they were | had entirely misconceived Sir W. Deni- 


suffered to remain at home. 


| 


son’s meaning. The other point to which 


Mr. ADDERLEY would offer but a/ the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
very few observations to the House, as for the Colonies alluded in arguing for the 
the arguments seemed to have gone so | single chamber was, that it was necessary 


much one way. 
to be agreed that the grounds for giving 
only one chamber to the colony were in- 
sufficient. The hon. Gentleman the Un- 


der Secretary for the Colonies stated that | > 
‘their own constitution. 


there were two reasons for giving this new 
form of constitution of a single assembly, 
which had induced the Government not to 
give way either to their own wishes or to 
the arguments of others: and those two 
reasons were, that it was the wish of the 
colonists to preserve their existing form of 
constitution; and that it was necessary to 
have a representative basis. Now, the 
question of the express wishes of the colo- 
nists had been disposed of. It had been 
set aside. And, if he were allowed to 
quote two passages from a book that was 
before the House, he would show that 
there had been an entire misconception, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
of some of the information which they had 
received. In the report of the Privy 
Council, dated Ist May, 1849, it was said 
that— 

«*Custom appears to have attached the colo- 
nists to a single chamber ; public opinion in New 
South Wales seems to be opposed to any altera- 
tion.” 


He would beg leave to contrast that pas- 
sage with a paragraph in a petition which 
appeared in the sixth page of the same 
volume, where it was set forth by the pe- 
titioners that they were— 


“anxious to have a constitution as nearly as 
possible like that of the United Kingdom,” 


Was the proposed constitution like that of 


| 





Almost every one seemed | to have a representative body as the basis 


of the constitution. Now, in seeking to 


| establish such a basis, there were two 


courses open. The one was to give the 
colonists full constituent powers to make 
The other to lay 
down at once a good constitution adapted 
to their wishes. But neither of these 
courses had been adopted by Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. They had contrived a con- 
stitution, of which the best use the colo- 
nists would make would be to alter it. 
One reason for adopting the single cham- 
ber form was said to be, because there was 
a constitution ready to hand. Now, if it 
were an ancient constitution, one which 
had lasted for years, that might be a fair 
reason for the Government adopting it. 
But how long had it been in existence? How 
had they begun in New South Wales? By 
depriving the colonists of all British rights— 
of even trial by jury. The first time they 
were recognised at all as having any rights 
was in 1823, when Sir T. Brisbane hav- 
ing introduced a number of free emigrants, 
gave them a measure something like a 
constitution—a simple legislative council; 
and at the same time trial by jury. And 
it was not until 1842 that the constitution 
was given them which was now laid down 
as a sort of irrevocable basis from which 
they could not depart. Earl Grey had 
been doing his best to introduce a new 
form of constitution into New Zealand, 
which had been hanging over the heads of 
the colonists, who would rather have any- 
thing else than accept it. But the reason 
why they had had this constitution given 
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them was, that Earl Grey had an rae Mr. M. MILNES said, that he thought 
dinary inclination for making constitutions. Her Majesty’s Government deserved praise 
He copied as a model the old American | for giving so large and liberal a permissive 
constitution. It was clear that the sub-| power to the colonies. Ie did not believe 
iect was exhausted, but he hoped that the | that any of the old American States had 
Bill would, in the next stage, b: more) ever received a charter equal in liberty 
completely debated. There was only one | to that now offered to the Australian co- 
thing more to which he wished to allude, lonies: nor that in the history of the 
namely, the cause which had prevented the | world a measure had ever passed which 
Government from carrying out its views. | placed so completely in the power of colo- 
When the noble Lord stated that they nists the conduct and choice of their future 
were about to give the points of the Bri-| government as the Bill before the House. 
tish constitution to these colonies, the! As to the objections raised to the Govern- 
House naturally expected to see something | ment for not having given two chambers 
like them proposed. But really one was | to the colony, were they to do so, would 
quite disappointed at finding the proposi-| they not, seeing that the colonists were 
tion fall so far short of the promise. The satisfied with the present system, be rather 
fact was, the Government had not made | allowing their own prejudices to interfere 
up their minds. They were afraid of | with the future destiny of the colony? Was 
breaking up the present system at home, | it not much better to allow the colonists to 
and it was so difficult to draw the line of | modify their own forms as they found con- 
demarcation between what was home and | venient? Besides, whilst talking about two 
what colonial business, that, as the noble | chambers, hon. Gentlemen did not all mean 
Lord at the head of the Government had | the same thing. If the formation of a con- 
said, it was almost impossible to do it. | stitution resembling that of this country 
The hon. Gentleman then proceeded to | meant anything really like, it presupposed 
read an extract from De Tocqueville’s | the existence of elements for an aristocra- 
Democracy in America, to show the na-| tic chamber, like the House of Lords. It 
ture of the constitution of the United | meant—if it meant anything—two cham- 
States, and said that no reason had been | bers like the two Houses of Parliament, 
shown why the same system could not be|a lower Representative Chamber and an 
introduced into the colonies. But the no-| Upper Chamber, aristocratic in its compo- 
ble Lord had introduced the anomalous in- | sition, and either hereditary or nominated 
stitution of municipal corporations into the | by the Crown. But there was nothing 
colonies, and he now attempted to resus-| analogous existing in any colony. The 
citate it. There was another matter to| elements were totally wanting, and the 
which he should allude before sitting down. | attempt to manufacture such a system 
Before the bodies to whom the sale of the | amounted just to that ‘‘ constitution-mon- 
waste lands in the colonies was to be con-| gering’’ of which some hon. Gentlemen 
fided could be formed, a good deal of time | had spoken. They saw in America that 
must elapse, during which the sale would | most wise and eminent body, the Senate; 
be altogether suspended; and the conse-| but to attempt to form such a body at 
quence of that suspension would be, most | once in Australia would be doing just that 
probably, that the Government would take | of which hon. Gentlemen opposite were so 
up again the convict transportation system | fond of charging Her Majesty's Govern- 
to supply the want of emigration. He} ment. They saw in France the system of 
objected to the formation of a congress of |a single chamber lately adopted by the 
the Australian colonies, and for one reason | choice of the entire people; and in leaving 
especially—it was, that one colony alone| to the Australian colonies the choice of 
would supply fifty per cent of the members | one chamber or two, they were doing just 
of that body. One colony would have an| that which was essential, considering the 
overwhelming influence in it. He hoped | democratic nature of the insritutions which 
Her Majesty’s Government would bear in| those colonies must adopt. He was anxi- 
mind that it was utterly impossible for | ous to express his gratification, that in the 
them to carry the Bill in its present state, | course of the debate not a word had fallen 
and that they would make the alterations | which might induce the colonists to believe 
suggested to them. If they did so, they| that there remained in the mind of Her 
would get the entire and cordial support of | Majesty’s Ministers the least reservation 
that House, and of the people in the | of those principles of interference with in- 
colonies, ternal colonial affairs which had so long 
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been a subject of annoyance to the colo- 
nists. Upon the principle of self-govern- 
ment all were agreed. And as to the 
question of the Federation, he did not see 
how it was possible for many great ques- 
tions of vital importance to all the Austra- 
lian colonies to be settled otherwise than 
by an assembly analogous to the Con- 
gress of the United States. Surely, the 
hon. Gentleman opposite would not wish 
to see the colonies outbidding one another 
in the matter, for instance, of the sale of 
waste lands. He highly approved of the 
plan of Her Majesty’s Government; and 
trusted that the United States of the 
southern world might one day represent 
and advance the British name, British lan- 
guage, and British institutions, as well as 
the great federation of the world. 

Mr. WYLD said, he did not see why 
Canada and Van Diemen’s Land should 
not have representatives in the British 
House of Commons, or why they might 
not be treated in all respects as distant 
counties of one great kingdom. In his 


opinion, Parliament would not be doing 
justice to the colonies or to the empire if 
they did not admit those settlements of 
Englishmen to equal privileges with the 


other portions of the great empire over 
which Her Majesty ruled. He by no 
means thought that that House would 
suffer either in dignity or efficiency by ad- 
mitting representatives from the colonies. 
Mr. STANFORD said, that the noble 
Lord in introducing the measure before the 
House took a review of the history of our 
colonies; but he should have been much 
better satisfied if the Prime Minister of 
this country had thought proper to pay 
some tribute of approbation to the enter- 
prise and the energy of the men by whom 
our colonies had been founded and ac- 
quired. The noble Lord ought to have 
said something of the hundreds of millions 
of money expended in the acquisition of 
those colonies; he might have told the 
House that a great portion of the national 
debt had been contracted on account of 
them; neither had he done justice to the 
period of Elizabeth’s reign, in which so 
many important colonial acquisitions had 
been made. He told them nothing of the 
treasure that had been expended, or of the 
lives that had been lost, in the acquisition 
of those colonies. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, in the course of his speech soon 
quitted history for commerce and statis- 
tics; but it unfortunately happened for the 
credit of his information on these subjects, 
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that the official despatches from the colo. 
nies on these subjects contradicted almost 
every one of his statements. The condi. 
tion of British Guiana, of New Brunswick, 
and St. Vincent’s, showed the evil of 
abandoning what the noble Lord called 
monopoly, but what he (Mr. Stanford) 
called protection. Those despatches showed 
the decline of all our colonial possessions 
under the free-trade system. Had the 
noble Lord by any part of his speech, or 
by the measure which he introduced, laid 
down any principles which could have the 
effect of cementing the union of the colo- 
nies with the mother country ? The noble 
Lord told the House that his measures 
would put an end to commercial monopoly 
of every kind. Now, it might be doubted 
whether he succeeded even in that; but at 
all events he succeeded in doing what had 
an obvious tendency to alienate the colo- 
nies from the mother country, and if it 
could be said that there was any portion of 
his Bill more unsatisfactory than another 
to the colonies, it was that which snapped 
the tie which bound them to the United 
Kingdom. [*‘ Divide, divide!”’] He did 
not wonder when he made these observa- 
tions that hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House were impatient for a 
division; but he could not conclude without 
expressing his regret that the noble Lord 
had thought proper to touch upon the sub- 
ject of transportation to the colonies with- 
out disposing of it, nor even did he seem 
to have arrived at any practical conclusion. 
In the same way he took up the subject of 
emigration, and abandoned it without 
reaching any final or satisfactory result. 
His opposition to the Bill might perhaps be 
of little importance in the eyes of the noble 
Lord; but he felt bound to say that he must 
resist such a measure, prepared, as he 
thought it had been, without the care 
which ought to be bestowed on a Bill that 
was to form the basis of all future legis- 
lation. In justice, however, to the noble 
Lord, he must thank him for the conser- 
vative character of some parts of the 
measure, though he protested altogether 
against the commercial portion. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


DISTRESSED UNIONS, é&e. (IRELAND). 

Resolutions reported. 

Cotoxen SIBTHORP, having already 
stated his objections to the resolutions now 
before the House, would not repeat them 
on the present occasion, But when the 
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Bill came before the House, he should move 
that it be read a second time on that day 
six months. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, there was no 
evidence before the House that due efforts 
had been made to collect the rates due in 
these unions. On the contrary, it ap- 
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peared that there had been great remiss- 
ness, and he thought the vote ought to be 
postponed until the House had received 


further information on the state of these | 
unions. All they knew at present was 
that the debt of these unions amounted to | 


300,0007. 
Lorv J. RUSSELL did not think it 
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That Bill, he was bound to admit, did not 
mect with any great favour, on account of 
the complicated machinery by which it was 
proposed to carry its provisions into effect. 
Under the Bill each party would appoint 
an arbitrator, and they were to appoint an 
umpire. The Select Committee, instead 
of an umpire, thought it would be better 
to nominate an inspector of improvements 
who should act as umpire when the arbi- 
trators could not agree. Now, he had 
thought that if it were advisable to do away 
with the umpire, and substitute an inspec- 
tor of improvements, it would be better to 
leave the entire decision with the latter 


advisable to defer the report, and thought | functionary, and to do away altogether 
the hon. Member would be better able | with the arbitrators. The whole machinery 
to make his objections when the Bill was | then became more simplified. This was the 
before the House. Although there were | principal alteration made in the Bill of 
thirty unions in which distress existed, it | 1848, the other details being not suffi- 
would be wrong to say that the distress | ciently different or important to warrant 
was confined to those unions, and that, him in taking up the time of the House in 


other unions might not require the assist- 
ance which this vote of a sum not exceed- 
ing 300,0002. would give. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bernal, Lord John Russell, Sir George 
Grey, and Sir William Somerville. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND). 
Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, he had 


to move for leave to bring in a Bill to pro- 
vide compensation to tenants for improve- 
ments effected by them in certain cases, 
and to amend the law of landlord and ten- | 
ant in Ireland. Important as the subject | 
was, and although it had been on three | 
separate occasions introduced into Parlia- 
ment, it was, nevertheless, true that no 
Government Bill had ever undergone a 





complete discussion in that House. Bills | 
had been introduced in 1845 and 1846 into | 
that and the other House of Parliament; | 
but the Bill brought into the Upper House | 
had never come down to the House of! 


describing them. He thought that the 
Bill, as now laid on the table, was of all 
the measures yet proposed the most simple, 
the most easy of comprehension, and of 
being carried out. He had not altered the 
terms or the amount of compensation, of 
the Bill of 1848; but having received many 
letters, both from landlords and tenants, 
he was afraid that the present measure 
would not be satisfactory to all parties. It 
was certain that if both those who advo- 
cated the cause of the landlords, and those 
who took the side of the tenants, held out 
on each side for their extreme opinions, 
his belief was that nothing would be done. 
But he trusted that a wiser and more mo- 
derate course would be taken. Every 
suggestion made by the House should have 
his best consideration, and he trusted that, 
with the aid of the improvements which 
the Bill might receive in its passage 
through Parliament, it might receive the 
assent of the Legislature during the pre- 
sent Session. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH was anx- 


Commons, and the Bill introduced into the | ious to know whether the operation of the 
House of Commons was never read a se-| Bill with respect to compensation for im- 
cond time. In 1848 he had the honour to | provement was to be retrospective? [Sir 
introduce a third Bill, which was read a| W. Somervitze said that it was not.] For 
second time, but only with a view of re-| any measure which should take away the 
ferring it to a Select Committee, in which | tenant-right of Ulster would be regarded 
it received many improvements. That Bill) by the people of that province with feelings 
soamended by the Select Committee was re- | of hostility. He should not be disposed to 
turned to the House; but the Session was! give his assent to any measure which with- 
then so far advanced that it was impossible | held compensation either for past or exist- 
to proceed with it, and the Bill was there-|ing improvements. This question of ten- 
upon dropped, without having undergone a/{ant-right had taken a deep root in the 
full and complete discussion in the House. county of Down, although agitation was 
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not observed in the neighbouring counties | did not want spoliation or robbery, but said 
of Antrim and Louth. It was painful to | the farmer’s requital for toiling and sweat. 
find that the Presbyterian clergy had taken | ing to enrich the rent-roil of the landlord 
the lead in this agitation. At a meeting! was the impoverishment and ruin of him. 
held in the county of Down on the 28th of | self and family. He (Viscount Castle 
January last, there were present sixteen reagh) expressed a hope that the rev. gen- 
clergymen belonging to the General As- | tlemen would be taught, from the unani- 
sembly or Synod of Ulster, and only one | mous verdict of public opinion, that it was 
Roman Catholic clergyman. One of this! better for them to attend to the spiritual 
number, the Rev. Mr. Rutherford, address- | interests of their flocks, than to become po- 
ing the meeting in the character of a min- | litical agitators of the character he had 
ister of the gospel, thought it not unbe- | described, and made some quotations from 
coming in him to indulge in such laaguage | the language of several dignitaries of the 
as the following :—-The rev. gentleman said | Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, to show 
that the whole difference between the value | that their Presbyterian brethren might ad- 
of the land in its present state of cultiva-' vantageously take a lesson from them in 
tion and in its primeval state 250 years |inculcating universal peace and charity, 
ago was, beyond all contradiction, the in- | and in standing aloof from political strife. 
alienable property of the tenant-farmers of} Mr. M. O'CONNELL was glad the 
Ulster. The rev. gentleman also cautioned right hon. Baronet had brought forward 
the tenants not to receive any money for | this measure, as nothing was more wanted 
drainage, because the landlords, knowing) in Ireland than an Act clearly defining the 
the tenants had a bond fide property in the | duties of both landlord and tenant. 

soil, desired to neutralise their claim by in-| CoLoyen DUNNE said, that many Irish 


Railways 


vesting a sum of their own in improve-| Members would shortly be obliged to go 


ments. Now, although he was not a land- 
lord himself, he was perfectly certain the 
altered circumstances of the country de- 
manded a revision of rents. At the same 
time, he entirely discountenanced a reduc- 
tion of rents on all property belonging to 
a landlord, not discriminating between the 
good tenant and the bad tenant. He must 
also advert to another meeting, held at 
Comber, where another Presbyterian cler- 


gyman declared, that ‘‘ God not only made | 


his own people farmers, but gave them 
their farms in perpetuity: he gave them 
fixity of tenure, on which the success and 
prosperity of the farmers depended. God 
had permitted the present depression, in 
order to show the hollowness of the rela- 
tion between landlord and tenant.”” The 
same rev. gentleman also gave a history of 
an estate belonging to a noble relative of 
his Lordship, the substance of which was, 
that the Comber estate was purchased by 
its present owners during the latter half of 
the last century for 30,000/.; that the 
rent-roll at the time of the purchase was 
between 3,000/. and 4,000/.; that it now 
amounted to 24,000/. The rev. gentle- 
man then asked who had caused this in- 


home to attend the assizes, and it was, 
| therefore, most desirable that the discus- 


| sion on this important measure should be 
‘fixed for a period when as many Irish 
Members as possible could be present. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
William Somerville, Sir George Grey, and 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland. 
| The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
| fore Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 19, 1850. 


Minutes.) Pupiic Brius.—1° Transfer of Land (Ire 
land). 
2° Railways Abandonment. 


RAILWAYS ABANDONMENT B LL. 


Eart, GRANVILLE moved the,Second 
Reading of the Railways Abandonment 
Bill. The Bill was nearly similar to the 
‘measure that had been introduced last 
Session. The object of it was to give the 
Railway Commissioners power to authorise 
the abandonment of the whole or part of 
the works of any railway company on the 





crease ? to which the meeting responded by | application of at least three-fifths of the 
cries of ‘‘ the tenants;”’ and then he in-| shareholders, and thus to save the compa- 
formed his auditory that the legal interest | nics the expense of applying for separate 
of 30,000/., the amount of the purchase | Acts of Parliament in each case. 

money, at 5 per cent, was 1,500. He | The LORD CHANCELLOR said, there 
also, apparently by way of moral to his/| could be no difference of opinion as to the 
narrative, concluded by professing that he | importance of facilitating the abandonment 
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of the whole works of particular compa- 
nies; but from cases that had come before 
him in his judicial capacity, he could not 
put feel that acts of injustice might be 
done if railway companies were allowed to 
shrink from performing their original un- 
dertakings. Many persons might subscribe 
to the original undertaking with a view of 
bringing a railway to a particular town, 
and these persons ought, he thought, to 
have their money returned should they re- 
quire it before allowing the original con- 
tract to be departed from. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said that 
there were hundreds of cases similarly 
cireumstanced with those to which the 
noble and learned Lord had alluded, where 
companies, in their eagerness to keep other 
parties out of the field, promised every- 
thing that was asked of them without 
being able or willing to carry out their en- 
gagements afterwards. 

Loro MONTEAGLE recommended that 
the Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and that the Law Lords should be 
requested to turn their attention to its pro- 
visions. He would trust the Railway Com- 
missioners if they had to act upon some 
definite plan, or if the principle upon which 
they were to act were laid down by law; 
but to entrust to a body which was not 
judicial, functions of the nicest judicial 
character, without giving that body chart 
or compass to guide them, was not a course 
their Lordships would act wisely in adopt- 
ing. 
Eart GRANVILLE said, if it was the 
pleasure of the House that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee, he 
should not offer any opposition to it. He 
se consider the suggestions of the noble 

ord. 

Bill read 2, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 19, 1850. 


Minurgs.) Puszric Bitt.—1° Affirmation. 


SOUTH YORKSHIRE, DONCASTER, AND 
GOOLE RAILWAY, d&ec. BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mz. J. WILLIAMS objected to the 
night claimed by it of opening parcels 
when in transitu. He affirmed it to be 
totally opposed to the interests of the fair 
er, who had a right to carry on his 
VOL, CVIII. [ramp sertes. } 
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affairs without the prying inspection of 
those he paid as carriers. He moved that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months, 

Mr. W. BROWN quite agreed in this 
view. It was so manifestly to the interest 
of the public, that no doubt whatever 
should be left upon this subject. 

CotoneEL THOMPSON said, that a 
Post-office clerk of the last century would 
be uneasy in his grave at the thought that 
two pieces of paper could be sent under the 
same cover for a penny. Why was the 
wrong to be continued by railway proprie- 
tors after it had been given up by the 
Post Office? The railway proprietors had 
un almost unlimited power of fixing their 
own prices for single parcels; and with 
this they ought to be content. The public 
had a right to look to the Government for 
assistance in putting down this foolish 
wrong on the industrious community. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill read 2° and committed, and referred 
to the Committee of Selection. 


Distress. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I have to pre- 
sent a petition from 200 owners and 
occupiers of land, who recently met at 
Great Marlow, representing the unpre- 
cedented depression of all classes con- 
nected with the land, begging the House to 
remedy their sufferings, by placing them, 
firstly, on an equality, in point of taxation, 
with their fellow-subjects ; and, secondly, 
in their own market with the foreigner. 
I have also a petition from the Bucking- 
hamshire Society for the Relief of Real 
Property, signed by nearly 1,000 mem- 
bers, but, having perceived an informality, I 
am prevented presenting it. Mr. Speaker, 
the depression among the classes con- 
nected with agriculture, referred to by the 
petitioners whose prayer I have just now 
placed upon the table, continues. Since 
the meeting of Parliament, when that de- 
pression received no sympathy from Her 
Majesty’s Government—I may say no re- 
cognition—it has become even darker and 
more lowering. The 300,000,0001. of ca- 
pital invested in the cultivation of the soil 
yield no profit to the cultivators of the soil. 
The value of the fee itself is deteriorated; 
and that factitious employment of the la- 
bouring population in the rural districts, 
which, to the honour of this country, has 
taken place, necessarily and naturally di- 
minishes daily. Since these topics were last 
adverted to in this House, the report of the 
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Poor Law Board, to which the Minister on 
that occasion confidentially referred, has 
been placed in the hands of Members, and 
we have there seen the data upon which 
the Government then founded their argu- 
ment. I am bound to say that from al- 
most the commencement of this year I 
have myself received—and I believe I only 
represent the position of every Gentleman 
immediately connected with agricultural 
constituencies—I have received reports 
from considerable unions in the country, 
which convey a different result from that 
which is accurately reported in the docu- 
ment to which I have referred. But the 
Tlouse will remember that the date of the 
aggregate of facts which was thus pre- 
sented to our notice, was only the first day 
of this year. It is since that time that 
that employment, which I have ventured 
to describe as factitious, has in my opinion 
greatly diminished in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the united kingdom. It was, in- 
deed, with reference to this point, my in- 
tention to have moved in this House for a 
return similar to that which we are in pos- 
session of up to the Ist of February ; but, 
upon inquiry, it was represented to me 
that such a return, if consented to, would 
entail upon a branch of the Administration 
that has already greatly exerted itself in 
order to afford the most recent and au- 
thentic information to the House and the 
country, exertions so enormous, that I felt 
bound to relinquish my purpose. And, in- 
deed, although I wish the office had fallen 
upon a Member of greater influence in the 
House than myself, I would venture to 
make a remark upon the general conduct 
of that branch of the Administration. For 
so many years the central management of 
the poor-laws has excited in this House so 
much controversy, and indeed, I may say, 
so much odium, that I think it must be a 
satisfaction to the House, to the Govern- 
ment, and to the country, to contrast the 
position which that branch of the Admin- 
istration now occupies with reference to 
public opinion, with what it did three 
years ago. I have no wish to enter on 
this occasion into any invidious compari- 
son, or attempt to investigate the causes 
which have produced a very different re- 
sult ; but the Government must be repaid 
for the concession to opinion which they 
wisely made, and which they wisely carried 
into effect, with respect to that de- 
partment, when they observe that a branch 
of the Administration so intimately con- 
nected with the condition of the great body 
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of the people, should be conducted, as | 
believe it now to be, in a manner which 
entitles it to public confidence. But we 
have to-night to inquire what is the best 
course to remove, if possible, certainly to 
mitigate, that unprecedented depression 
to which the petitioners have referred, 
Upon this side of the House we believe 
that that depression has been occasioned 
by recent legislative enactments, by the 
recent repeal of the laws which regulated 
the importation of foreign agricultural 
produce. We believe that the surest 
course, the most safe, the most effica- 
cious, the course which in the long run 
would be most advantageous to the com- 
munity and most popular with the commu 
nity, would be the re-establishment of laws 
regulating the importation of that foreign 
produce. And that being our conviction, 
we may be taunted, as we have already 
been taunted, with the circumstance that 
we shrink from maintaining our convic- 
tion by argument in this House. The 
taunt is one easy to make, and it is not one 
very hard to bear. Speaking for those 
Gentlemen with whom I have the honour 
to act, I can say that we do not in any way 
shrink from an argument upon that sub- 
ject. We have seen nothing at all which in 
our opinion confutes the conclusions whieh 
in good report and evil report we have at- 
tempted to advocate in this House with re- 
gard to that great subject. We still believe 
that the principles upon which you have con- 
structed your commercial code are falla- 
cious. We still believe that the time will 
come when you yourselves will acknowledge 
the truth of that assertion. But, although 
I am myself of opinion that discussion is 
the soul of this House, and, indeed, ef this 
free country; though I believe that there 
are occasions when discussion, and mere 
discussion, may be the highest duty and the 
most sovereign policy; still I must express 
my opinion that, as a general rule, it is not 
advantageous that this House should become 
a mere debating society, and that, generally 
speaking, discussion should not be orig'- 
nated here, unless connected with some 
practical object of immediate attainment. 
Now, I will speak with perfect frankness 
upon this point: and I do not speak only 
for myself. After the divisions that o¢- 
curred on the Address in both Houses of 
Parliament, we were of opinion that only 
one conclusion could be drawn from those 
facts; and though in neither House was 
the division called upon the merits of thet 
industrial system which is popularly know2 
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by the name of “ protection,”’ still we 
could not shut our eyes to the practical 
conclusion that it was the opinion of a 
large majority in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment not to disturb at present the settle- 
ment which this country has recently ar- 
rived at in that respect. Under these cir- 
cumstances, representing a great body of 
the people who are suffering, in our and 
their opinion, by those changes in the law; 
having arrived at a conviction that no abro- 
gation of recent legislation could be obtain- 
ed at present from the present Parliament, 
it became our duty to consider what course 
might be taken, which, without controvert- 
ing the conviction of the majority of the 
House, might at least be, as far as the 

fortunes were concerned, of a remedial char- 
acter. Since this great controversy first 
commenced in this House, I have always, 
assuming that those laws which regulated 
the industry of the country might be re- 
pealed, seen looming in the distance a 
great alternative, to which I have been 
surprised that our most eminent statesmen 
have shut their eyes. I have always felt, 
if we thought fit to repeal those laws, 
and especially the laws which referred to 
the agricultural industry of this country, 
that the cultivators of the soil, that all 
classes connected with the cultivation of 
the soil, would offer this alternative to 
the Government :—‘‘ If you deprive us 
of that system of legislation under which 
for so long a period, with various modi- 
fications, we have enjoyed our property 
or pursued our industry, we shall ask 
this of you in the name of justice, that 
you should, at least, adapt our position to 
the altered circumstances in which you 
have placed us, and that you should revise 
the system of taxation that prevails in this 
country, with reference to its more equal 
and just distribution.”” I do not think that 
the claims of the classes connected with 
the soil can be placed before the House 
more neatly or more concisely than in 
the petition which I presented to it to- 
day. The classes connected with the soil 
demand of the Government of this coun- 
try two things: first, that they should be 
placed upon an equality with their fellow- 
subjects; and, secondly, that they should 
be placed in their own market upon an 
equality with the foreigner. They refer, 
in the first instance, to that enormous sys- 
tem of peculiar taxation from which the 
majority of this country are exempt, and 
Which they have borne; they refer, in the 
fecond place, to those fiscal restrictions 
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which, when you have placed them in di- 
rect competition with the foreigner, pre- 
vent them from exerting their utmost en- 
ergies, and freely availing themselves of 
their complete resources. Now, it ap- 
pears to me that these are claims logically 
expressed, and founded on severe justice; 
and if those who hurried on, as I believe 
unhappily hurried on, the repeal of the laws 
which regulated the importation of foreign 
agricultural produce, did not at the time 
sufficiently and completely consider the 
consequences of their course—if they had 
not well weighed what must be the inevit- 
able result of the new system which they 
have sought to establish—much as I regret 
the want of foresight in men so eminent, 
great and even perilous as may be the 
consequences of that inattention upon their 
part, I cannot, as the representative of an 
agricultural constituency, refrain from 
doing my duty to those who sent me here; 
and in the House of Commons, where there 
may be a majority of economists, I cannot 
think I am acting wrong if, notwithstand- 
ing their economical convictions, I have 
still confidence in the justice of English- 
men. Sir, my- business to-night is to 
touch, and to touch only partially, one por- 
tion of the great theme which will, I be- 
lieve, for a considerable time amply occupy 
the attention of Parliament, and before I 
advert more specifically to that portion, 
and to the measure. which, with reference 
to it, I, with unaffected humility, shall pre- 
sume to propose for the consideration of 
the House, I shall make one or two ob- 
servations on the opinions that have been 
often expressed of late with respect to the 
nature of that taxation to which I am 
about particularly to call your attention. 
We are all well aware that recently, when 
that portion of our taxation popularly 
known as Rates, has been brought under 
the notice of Parliament, considerable con- 
troversy has occurred with reference to 
the classes on which the weight and bur- 
den of these imposts fall. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen have informed us that the proprie- 
tor of the soil alone paid them; others 
have maintained that they were paid by 
the occupier, and they have advocated 
their repeal because the cultivator of the 
soil would be benefited by that repeal. 
But time, which generally brings with it 
truth, has removed in a great measure the 
difficulties connected with this question. 
The hon. Member for Montrose, who, in 
the first year I took the liberty of making 
a Motion on this subject, moved an 
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Amendment declaring proprietors alone 
paid rates, last year was the father, as 
he is this year the godfather, of a new re- 
presentative system, which he is about to 
introduce throughout the country, in order 
that the occupiers, whom he now maintains 
to be the real payers of the rates, should 
exercise a control over the funds which 
they mainly furnish. Appealing, there- 
fore, to the legislative proposition of last 
Wednesday on this subject, I might fairly 
assume that there was no longer any dif- 
ference of opinion between hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and myself as to the incidence of 
this class of taxation. But I am not will- 
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stitution, they always have been of opin. 
ion that it was the first duty of a British 
statesman to sustain the industry, the pro. 
perty, and the influence of our territorial 
population. It is for this reason they have 
ever been of opinion—an opinion strictly 
constitutional—that we should in all ou 
legislation which refers to or regulates 
the distribution of power, consult the pre. 
| ponderance of the landed interest. They 
thought so because they considered that 
preponderance the best security for order 
and liberty, and, in addition, the best se. 
| curity for that political stability which isa 
| still rarer quality in the history of nations 


Distress. 





ing to rest my argument on so narrow a | than orderand freedom. These are opinions 
basis, or to offer the proposition it is my | which I know are considered somewhat old- 
duty to lay before you on so partial an ad- | fashioned in the House of Commons, but 
mission. I think, Sir, the time has come | which I believe have not yet forfeited their 
when we must view this question a little | hold on the great majority of the people, 
more profoundly. As long as you passed and I humbly venture to share in and 
laws in this House the tendency of which, | adhere to them. There is another class 
according to your opinion—was, in your of opinions not so popular or so prevalent 
own language, to raise rents, you had, | out of the House, but in the House main- 
perhaps, even if that opinion were fal-| tained with great vigour and ability with 
lacious, a right to analyse the relative | respect to land. The Gentlemen who re- 
interests of the owner and of the oceu- | present this opinion hold that there is no 
pier of the soil. But the moment you difference whatever between the land 


swept those laws from off your Statute- | even of England and any other species 


book—the moment you resolved that the 
land of England should enter into free 
competition with all the soils of all the king- 
doms of the globe, I think you were 
estopped from considering the relative in- 
terests of occupiers and owners, and that, 
instead of busying yourselves with the in- 
terests of landlord and tenant, you had 
from that time to deal only with the in- 
terests of the land. There have been and 
still are, I may say, two opinions prevalent 
in this House, or at least in this country, 
on the subject of that species of property 
which we popularly term “ land.’’ There 
are those who hold that there is a 
distinction between land and all other 
species of property. There are those 
who hold that distinction absolutely and 
under all circumstances. There are, Sir, 
many who hold it with reference to the land 
of England as a great political principle, 
which an Englishman ought not to relin- 
quish. Considering that all our institutions 
spring from the land—considering that 
the Throne, that the estates of the realm, 
that the great scheme of our juridical in- 
stitutions, the inheritance of the poor, 
the sacred spires, as it were, of our eccle- 
siastical establishment, all have their 
origin in the same source—considering 
that, in fact, we have a territorial con- 


‘of property. They maintain that all those 
/considerations to which I have referred 
respecting the maintenance of order, of 
liberty, and of the stability of States, 
‘are mere superstitions; that the land 
|is to be considered, to use a phrase 
which the hon. Member for the West 
Riding very erroneously imputed to me, 
as raw material, which we ought not to 
regard as endowed necessarily with any 
peculiar quality whatever. I have never ad- 
mitted, nor do I now in any way admit, the 
truth of this opinion; but I accept it in 
argument, for nothing, I think, is more 
convenient in discussion than to draw your 
conclusions, if possible, from the admissions 
of your opponents; and for that reason 
alone, having heard it in this House 
from persons of great authority, and find- 
ing similar opinions promulgated by lite- 
rary organs out of doors of great ability, 
I said, if the land indeed were a raw 
material, we claimed for it the application 
of the same principle you extend to 

other raw materials. To that remark I am 
bound to say, Sir, I have not yet receiv 

a satisfactory answer: great subsequent 
silence on this subject in the House—out 
of the House, among those organs of which 
I have spoken—similar silence also for 
time, then a denial that the land was 4 
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raw material, or assertions, if it be so, it 
js a raw material peculiar from all others, 
because it produces a quality called “rent.” 
Now what I want to impress upon the House 
is this—that from the moment you forced 
the land of England into competition with 
the land of all the world, you have no 
business to inquire into that quality called 
“rent.”’ According to our opinion, and 
to the opinion of many of the most in- 
fluential men opposed to the agricultural 
polity we would recommend, the conse- 
quence of your recent laws will be to throw 
a great quantity of land out of cultivation. 
The difference between us on this head is 
only one of degree. According to all, there 
is one class of land which is certainly doom- 
ed to sterility. Well, what I wish to urge 
on the House is this, that the amount of 
this peculiar taxation, styled local taxation, 
may make the exact margin which permits 
that land to be cultivated, or dooms it to a 
barren existence. It is on these grounds 
I maintain that you have no right now 
to consider what may be the effect of 
your legislation on rent. All you have to 
do with regard to the land, is to act with 
justice, and consistently with those econo- 
nical principles which are the foundation 
of your commercial code. I say the House 
has no longer any right to speculate on 
the amount and nature of rent. It is a 
subject which, owing to your recent legis- 
lation, is swept from your consideration. 
And, Sir, nothing astonishes me more 
than the tone assumed in this House on 
this subject. If I did not know I was 
addressing a society which must neces- 
sarily be a society of gentlemen, on the 
whole, the ablest and best informed in the 
country, I should sometimes suppose that 
in this House existed some of those preju- 
dices which are to be found elsewhere with 
respect to the character of landed pro- 
prietors. On another occasion, when a 
similar subject was under discussion, I 
ventured to request that the House would 
consider the elements composing that class, 
because certainly the tone taken in debate, 
when speaking of them, is one which ap- 
plies only to a limited, luxurious, indolent, 
and aristocratic class—a class whose rights, 
however, even if they should be thus justly 
described, should, I conceive, be treated in 
accordance with the principles of justice. 
But it is well to consider if this prevalent 
character of the proprietors of the soil is a 
Justone. I took occasion recently to men- 
tion, that, following the researches and con- 
clusions of the most eminent writers on this 
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subject, I calculated the number of landed 
proprietors of the united kingdom as pro- 
bably about 250,000. Now, I ask the 
House to consider what is the aristocratic 
element of this numerous and important 
class. You cannot, perhaps, take any 
better mode to ascertain a fact of so 
much importance than the following :— 
Calculate the number of manorial estates. 
It is a subject on which you will probably 
find no return ready to your hand; but we 
all know that in the united kingdom, gene- 
rally speaking, every parish is a manor, 
though every manor is not a parish. Al- 
lowing, then, one-fourth for manorial es- 
tates not parochial, which I have every 
reason to believe is a liberal allowance, we 
may assume that there are 20,000 ma- 
norial estates. These form the aristo- 
cratic element; these are the estates of 
that squirearchy of whom we hear so 
much, and whose personal interests, we 
are told, are alone considered when we 
legislate for the land. Well, you find 
that they are thus exactly one-twelfth of 
the class of landed proprietors. But divide 
the complete rental of the united king- 
dom, according to the returns, by the num- 
ber of these proprietors; take the rental 
at 60,000,000/. a year, and you will find 
that you have a body of proprietors at 2401. 
a year each. But as we all know there 
are many who have much more, it follows 
there must be a great number who have 
much less. Yet this is the class who are 
always painted to the passions of the com- 
munity as a luxurious, limited, privileged, 
and aristocratic class, though they are, on 
the contrary, the most thrifty, the most 
industrious, the most hard-living class as 
a whole that probably exists in the united 
kingdom. I maintain, then, that with re- 
spect to this class you should legislate ac- 
cording to justice, and to the principles 
you are perpetually parading ; that no in- 
quiry respecting the incidence of taxa- 
tion, as to whether it falls on the owner 
or on the occupier, is necessary for you in 
order to decide what you should do; that 
you should henceforth act in accordance 
with the principles of political justice, and 
with what you consider economic truth; 
that in taking the course which justice and 
policy alike recommend, you are not to re- 
gard the owner or the occupier, but to con- 
sider whether you are doing justice to that 
most important interest, the land of Eng- 
land; whether the land which you have 
thrown into competition with all the soils of 
all the countries of the world, can be worked 
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in a remunerative manner, and not whether 
the profit goes to the landed proprietor or 
to the occupying tenant. Now, Sir, with 
these opinions, I proceed to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the first part of the 
important subject to which I have adverted, 
namely, the relations of the agricultural 
interest in all its classes to the local tax- 
ation of the country. I have on a for- 
mer occasion taken an opportunity of call- 
ing your attention to the general subject 
of local taxation in England. The facts 
I then placed before you were not con- 
troverted at the time, nor have they 
since been disputed; and indeed many 
Gentlemen of official authority who took 
part in that debate, acknowledged their 
accuracy. On that occasion I stated that 
the property connected with the soil of Eng- 
land, independently of contributing to the 
general revenue, contributed to another 
revenue in England alone to the amount 
of 12,000,000/. sterling, and that all the 
objects for which this second revenue was 
raised, were objects of general interest 
and national concern. I then included 
the land tax in the aggregate amount. I 
assumed the land tax to be virtually two 
millions per annum, which was admitted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as it 
must be by any one who had given atten- 
tion to the subject; but I acknowledged 
that though it was a tax on the land, 
and locally raised, there was a difference 
between it and other sources of local taxa- 
tion, because it was paid into the imperial 
exchequer. I shall not dwell on this point 
on the present occasion, because it does 
not immediately concern us. The land 
tax is only another instance how the land 
of England has been at all times made to 
pay more into the exchequer than it ought, 
since the law entailing the land tax was 
originally a law which equally applied to 
all other species of property. It would not 
be difficult, indeed, to prove that since its 
introduction more than 100,000,000/. have 
been paid by the land under the machinery 
of the land tax than the land ought to have 
contributed. But, taking the annual local 
taxation of the united kingdom, setting aside 
the land tax, at 14,000,000/., I only refer 
to the fact that the House should bear in 
mind the general amount of this peculiar 
revenue, so remarkably raised, and which 
has been sustained with such a spirit of 
endurance for so long a period, and that it 
may more justly consider the peculiar 
branch of taxation to which I am now 
about to call its attention more specifically. 
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That branch of the local taxation of the 
united kingdom are the poor-rates. I geg 
that the hon. Member for Shetland ang 
the Orkneys has moved an Amendment 
on my Motion to-night, to which I shal] 
for a moment advert. The hon. Gentle. 
man has moved— 

“ For the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the effects of the laws for levying 
duties on the importation of corn and other agri, 
eultural produce from the year 1815 to 1848, both 
inclusive ; also, into the relative amounts of tax. 
ation, local and general, which have been levied 
during the same period on agricultural and other 
property and incomes.” 

Now, that appears to me to be a very 
sensible Motion; and if the hon. Gen. 
tleman had had more experience than 
he possesses of the House, I think he 
would have moved it as an unopposed 
return, because I can assure him all the 
information he desires on these important 
subjects can be obtained upstairs, and if 
he only examined the reports of Commit. 
tees of this House and of the House of 
Lords, he would find every particular so 
amply furnished that it would not have 
been necessary to move this Amendment. 
Indeed, I have been furnished by a gen- 
tleman of authority with a digest of all 
the information the hon. Gentleman re- 
quires. It ranges not merely from 1819, 
but from 1800 to 1845; and in refer. 
ence to it the hon. Member will find that 
landed property in that period has paid 
581,000,0007. to the State, as compared 
with 159,000,000/. paid by other real pro- 
perty. Now I have no wish to touch on 
the comparative tributes by the different 
classes of real property. I think it unjust 
to these classes that they should contri- 
bute to a peculiar taxation. ll this in- 
formation, and much more that refers to 
the subject, is not of the slightest use to 
me, and I shall not avail myself of it; but, 
as I am of opinion that in the inter- 
course of social life an interchange of 
Parliamentary courtesies is not the least 
agreeable, I have brought the digest down 
to the House, in order that the hon. Mem- 
ber may use it inhis speech. If he makes 
good use of it, his speech will be one un- 
rivalled for statistical research, and the 
only misfortune will be that his facts and 
figures will entirely refute all his fore- 
gone conclusions. I venture now, Sir, to 
call the attention of the House to the na- 
ture of a poor-law. I have before this 
taken the liberty of saying that a poor- 
law was a law which might be vindi- 
cated on two principles—either as & mat- 
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ter of police, or as a matter of social 
duty. If you regard it as a matter of po- 
lice—if it be the interest of society, that 
by providing for those in want, society 
should be secure from the consequences of 
violence and rapine, it is clearly the in- 
terest of all, and it should be supported by 
all. But if you take the higher motive, 
and consider the maintenance of the poor, 
as we do in England, a social duty, then 
it is the duty of all according to their 
means; and therefore it ought not to be 
a tax charged on one kind of property. 
Every one knows, however, it is a tax charg- 
edon one kind of property. I will not enter 
into any wearisome inquiry to ascertain the 
relative amount of property subject to it, 
and the amount of property privileged and 
exempted from it. Never mind whether it 
is one-fourth or whether it is one-third of 
the income of the country—never mind 
whether 80,000,000/. or 60,000,000. 
bear the charge which 240,000,000. 
ought to bear—the great fact remains, 
that the vast majority of the property 
of the country does not fulfil the social 
duty which all acknowledge. Now, there 
are, Sir, I know, very grave objec- 
tions to remedial measures in this behalf, 
and, indeed, it is not possible to conceive 
how such flagrant injustice could have 
flourished so long, were not the difficulty 
in removing it considerable. In the first 
place, every one is afraid of interfering 
with or disturbing that happy system of 
local government of which we have so 
much reason to be proud, and which has 
been the source of so much public happi- 
ness. I never happen to speak on this 
subject to any person of great property, 
not connected with the land, but I find him 
eloquent on the blessings of that system. 
Ask any fortunate possessor of 30,0001. or 
40,0007. per annum, in the sweet simpli- 
eity of the three per cents, if he does not 
think he ought to contribute proportion- 
ately to the relief of the poor, and he will 
tell you that abstractedly he admits the 
justice of it, but fears lest in doing so he 
might endanger our happy system of self- 
government. I frankly admit I should my- 
self be unwilling to support any proposition 
which could endanger that system; but I 
cannot admit the solution of the problem 
is impossible which shall reconcile local 
management with imperial taxation, though 
I confess that in attempting to solve it the 
law of settlement must be determined for 
ever. But there is another objection against 
offering any relief as to the present dis- 
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tribution of the taxes levied under the 
poor-law, and it is rather a popular ob- 
jection also. It is said, and has been 
recently repeated with no novelty of as- 
sertion but with some authority, that 
land in the country has been inher- 
ited, or otherwise acquired, subject to 
this charge. That, I observe, is a remark 
which always tells, and which perplexes if 
it does not convince, but with respect to 
which there is one simple but sufficient ob- 
servation—it is not true. In the first place, 
it clearly is not true as regards Ireland. 
The land of that country was not inherited 
or acquired subject to poor-rates. It is 
clear, again, it is not true with regard to 
another of Her Majesty’s kingdoms. The 
land of Scotland was not inherited or 
acquired subject to poor-rates. But nei- 
ther is it true with respect to very con- 
siderable portions of the land of England. 
The House would be surprised, if they in- 
vestigated this topic, at the number of 
very considerable estates, and of some less 
important but not less interesting tenures, 
yeoman estates, which were not originally 
subject to this charge. I had intended 
giving some of the names of those pro- 
perties, but refrain from doing so be- 
cause the list would be imperfect, and 
would therefore only lead to erroneous 
conclusions. But, Sir, 1 cannot forget 
|that I am standing opposite the noble 
| Lord, the son of one of our greatest 
houses—of a house which, I am willing 
to admit, has exercised its vast possessions 
generally for the honour and dignity of 
England—which certainly did not inherit 
or otherwise acquire those vast possessions 
subject to the provisions of the 43rd of 
Elizabeth. Asa matter of fact, therefore, 
this assertion is not true. But as a mat- 
, ter of principle is it just? I am not dis- 
| posed to assent to the principle, that be- 
;cause an estate has been inherited or 
acquired subject to taxation which is im- 
politic, the tax is to be retained because it 
is inherited. If we are of opinion that 
the land of England should, under exist- 
ing circumstances of unlimited competition, 
be as exempt as possible from peculiar 
taxation, I hold that we should take every 
fitting occasion to relieve it from that pe- 
culiar taxation. But, advancing a step fur- 
ther, if you maintain these estates were in- 
herited subject to the impost, I must make 
up accounts on both sides, and ascertain 
whether this property was not inherited and 
acquired subject to other laws which gave 
it an adventitious value—whether there 
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were not laws to that effect which for a 
long series of Parliaments found favour 
with you—whether there may not be cases 
of a man’s purchasing an estate because 
the Legislature had for centuries secured 
him a certain market for his produce, and 
not only secured a market, but passed laws 
which offered a bonus for the exportation 
of his produce. I might, when you urge 
that poor-rates are an inherited impost, 
reply that the legislative advantages he 
inherited he also found ratified by consent- 
ing senates in succession, and that those 
advantages you—suddenly, and in a man- 
ner he was least prepared for—deprived 
him of. The two arguments, then, gene- 
rally brought forward on this question— 
first, the risk you incur of disturbing our 
local administration if you attempt to give 
relief to the oppressed property ; and, se- 
condly, that the property seeking relief 
has been acquired subject to these charges 
—I have referred to merely because I 
thought the present a fair opportunity for 
refuting them, and not because I am in- 
terested in refuting those propositions, in- 
asmuch as the measures I shall submit to 
you are not open to either of these objections. 
I think, Sir, the time has come, as I ven- 
tured to intimate it would, when we must 
seriously consider whether we cannot adapt 
the position of all those classes connected 
with the land, so far as regards taxation, 
to the new circumstances in which Parlia- 
ment has placed them. We do not, on 
this side of the House, relinquish one jot 
of the opinions we have ever maintained 
on this subject, and I have therefore now 
only to repeat what I have said upon former 
occasions, that when the fitting oppor- 
tunity may offer we shall be as fully pre- 
pared as you to act upon our convictions ; 
but now, accepting your legislation as a 
fact—believing that there is in this House 
a pledged majority prepared to act upon 
those principles of legislation, and beliey- 
ing that those principles are deeply inju- 
rious to the interests of those whom we 
have the honour to represent in this House, 
and whom we wish to relieve—we propose 
now to enter upon a series of remedial 
measures, which may mitigate their suf- 
ferings, but which are founded on princi- 
ples of political justice, which you cannot 
deny, and which are in conformity with 
those principles of economic science which 
you have adopted as the basis of your le- 
gislation. In the course of last year, 
when I submitted a Motion to this House, 
the object of which was for the land to 
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obtain some relief from the pressure of 
local taxation, I was told that my design 
was too vast, and I was assured that the 
state of the Treasury at that time would not 
permit the Government even to consider any 
such proposition. I hope that I shall not 
be told now that my design is too limited, 
seeing that I have now confined myself to 
only one part of the wide field over which 
my view had previously extended. Circum- 
scribed, then, within my present boundary, 
I would hope that the Government would 
support me if the propositions which | 
make be not only just, but essentially prac. 
ticable. And, now, with respect to those 
propositions. I propose to move several 
resolutions, if we get into Committee, as 
I hope we may, which would lay the foun- 
dation of legislative measures connected 
with the poor-rate, calculated to mitigate 
the distress and depression of the agri- 
cultural classes—a species of distress and 
depression which, it is agreed, cannot, like 
commercial distress and depression, be de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a passing cloud.” If we get 
into Committee, as I hope and earnestly wish 
may be the result of my Motion, the first re- 
solution which I shall propose to the Com- 
mittee would be that a sum not inconsid- 
erable should be remitted to the owners 
of real property—a remission which would 
certainly not be open to either of the ob- 
jections which I have already considered 
and answered. The first point which I 
propose to consider in Committee is that 
class of charges connected with the poor- 
law which are known by the name of Es- 
tablishment charges. It is perfectly well 
known that these charges are not neces- 
sarily connected with local administration, 
and virtually are almost entirely indepen- 
dent of it; such a change would have no 
bearing whatever upon our admirable sys- 
tem of local government — that system 
would remain intact, its machinery unalter- 
ed, its chain of checks and control as before. 
I should propose, then, that from the 25th 
of March, 1850, the establishment charges 
for the relief of the poor of the united king- 
dom should be defrayed out of the general 
revenue of the State. This first vote, 
then, would have the effect of diminishing 
local burdens to the extent of little under 
1,500,0007. sterling. Now it is important 
not to forget that while those establish- 
ment charges are barely subject to local 
government, and while in dealing with them 
we leave the general fund for indoor and 
outdoor relief to be derived from the same 
sources, and administered in the same man- 
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ner and by the same hands as heretofore, 
no one can attempt to contend that the 
burden of the establishment charges have 
been inherited or acquired with the estates 
which the owners of land now hold. The 
time at which those charges were created 
jsnot so much within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of this House, as rather 
of the youngest. The second resolution 
which I shall put before the Committee if 
Isueceed with my present Motion, will be 
one in which I shall venture to deal with 
all rates which are raised by the machi- 
nery of the poor-law, but which have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the maintenance 
of the poor, and which it is a flagrant in- 
justice to add to the taxes for the support 
of the poor, and to levy off those who are 
already burdened to excess, by not only main- 
taining the poor, but paying all other local 
taxes besides. Some years ago the House 
passed an Act for a general registration of 
births and deaths, the expense of main- 
taining which amounts to 60,000/. a year; 
and the task of defraying that annual ex- 
penditure was imposed upon real property 
alone. It was an easy way of dealing with 
the matter, by which you may go on ad 
infinitum augmenting the weight of local 
taxation on one species of property. Next 
came the charges of preparing the jury and 
burgess lists—somewhere about 24,0001. 
s year—and the Bill was at once handed 
over to the Poor Law Commissioners, and 
the burden laid upon real property, to be 
raised by the same convenient machinery, 
the poor-rate. This was followed by the 
sanitary alarm, and Parliament could not 
help giving its instant attention to the 
causes of that alarm, and the means of 
their removal, and therefore we have had 
Nuisances Acts, and Sanitary Acts; and 
in the regular course of such events the 
cost of those measures, which amounted 
to a considerable sum, was raised in the 
same way, and from the same quarter. I 
should quite weary the House were I to 
Proceed with the long catalogue of succes- 
sive burdens heaped upon the land. There 
is the Vaccination Act, the Parochial As- 
sessments Act—in short, the aggregate of 
these miscellaneous charges can scarcely 
be estimated at less than 500,0000. for 
England, and probably 700,000U. per an- 
num for the whole of the united king- 
dom. There surely is no reason why the 
real property of the country should bear 
all these burdens; and this mode of levy- 
ing them certainly has nothing to do with, 
nor does it afford any security for, the 
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continuance of that happy state of self- 
government which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
so highly appreciate; that is already abun- 
dantly secured by levying millions upon 
the suffering land of England. I should 
propose, then, by my second resolution, 
that from and after the 25th of March, 
1850, all rates, not being rates for the 
maintenance of the poor, which are levied 
under and by means of the machinery of the 
poor-law, should, with the exception of the 
police and county rates, be defrayed out of 
the Consolidated Fund; and I hope that in 
making such a proposition I shall have 
the support of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, who at least must admit that my 
propositions are sufficiently specific. As- 
suming, then, that I am so fortunate 
as to carry these resolutions, I shall still 
have another to propose. I have hitherto 
proposed to deal with a sum of 2,000,0001., 
of which I calculate that two-thirds press 
directly on the suffering land; and in so 
doing, I have not asked the House to 
depart from any of those ancient princi- 
ples of government which are rightly so 
much reverenced by us. All I have sug- 
gested is, that we should transfer from the 
land, and from the classes connected with 
it, imposts of very modern date, which no 
one pretends on principle the land should en- 
dure more than other property. The third 
resolution which I shall propose, will be that 
from the same day, viz., the 25th of March, 
1850, the cost of maintaining and provid- 
ing for the casual poor of this country shall 
be transferred to and defrayed out of the 
general revenue of the united kingdom. 
The House will remember that the casual 
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poor are not at present a parochial charge. 
They are already supported in England by 


a union rate. This third resolution, from 
the difference in the law, would not apply 
to Ireland, but to Scotland it would be a 
very considerable relief. These, then, are 
the resolutions, the expediency of which I 
propose to move in Committee. I cannot 
but think that there is much to be said in 
favour of them; they are just; they are 
essentially practicable. They require no 
new, they destroy no old machinery, and the 
expenses of them may be defrayed from 
that balance in the Exchequer of which we 
have heard much, and hope more. Acting 
with my friends in this matter, I cannot 
but regard it as a congratulatory circum- 
stance, that the elements of controversy 
are very slightly mingled with this propo- 
sition. The Finance Minister, on the pre- 
sent occasion, cannot come before us to 
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plead in formd pauperis. But these in- 
tended resolutions, have, I think, other 
recommendations than their justice and 
their practicability. They are eminently 
conciliatory. The First Minister says we 
were in error in assuming, on the first 
night of the Session, that there was no 
sympathy on the part of the Government 
with the sufferings of the agricultural 
classes. I willingly believe him. The 
noble Lord has before this shown, and 
naturally feels, a sympathy with the agri- 
cultural classes. Their distresses are now 
severe. You cannot alleviate these dis- 
tresses by referring, as some of the noble 
Lord’s colleagues have done, to the other- 
wise rampant prosperity of universal Eng- 
land. I will not say on this occasion that 
that prosperity has been obtained at the 
expense of the agricultural interests, or 
through the agency of their distress, but 
it seems to have a suspicious concomitance 
with those incidents. This, I trust, is not 
the tone the noble Lord will adopt. I ask 
him in acceding to this Motion to make no 
sacrifice of his principles, or in any way to 
compromise his previous policy. It is a 
happy occasion when he may maintain 
that policy, and yet evince his considera- 
tion for the sufferings of powerful and 
loyal classes. The noble Lord may say 
“‘T have unbroken faith in the industrial 
doctrines which I have upheld in this 
Tlouse. I believe the practice of those doc- 
trines are the real cause of the great and ge- 
neral prosperity which England at the pre- 
sent moment enjoys. But I deeply deplore 
the depression and distress of the agricul- 
tural classes. They are classes second to 
none in importance. I know, and I my- 
self before have acknowledged, that they 
endure peculiar burdens, from which the 
other and the prospering classes are ex- 
empt, but until now I had not encountered 
the well-considered means of even their 
partial removal; and I am happy, as a 
practical statesman, to acknowledge that 
it is in the power of Government and Par- 
liament to mitigate their distress by the 
redress of these grievances.’ Sir, I can 
conceive nothing more dignified, more poli- 
tic, and more consistent than such a 
course on the part of the First Minister. 
I cannot believe that he will be withheld 
from giving his sanction to these measures 
because they are brought forward by a 
political opponent. I have told the noble 
Lord before this, I repeat it now, that on 
this subject of the land we have no party 
politics. Let the noble Lord, or any other 
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Minister, do justice to the land, and hg 
will receive from these benches a powerful, 
a cordial, a disinterested support. And if, 
with his assistance, we carry this Motion 
to-night, I can assure him, that it will not 
be on this side of the House that the 
result will be esteemed a party triumph, 
But it is not only to the Government that 
before the division is called I would make 
an appeal. I entreat the House itself well 
to weigh the consequences of the adoption 
or the refusal of these claims. It has been 
truly said, that it is impossible to exagge. 
rate the agitation which prevails out of 
doors with respect to this agricultural suf. 
fering. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding himself acknowledged, the other 
night, that since the Reform Bill there 
has been no excitement equal to it. But 
what is its chief characteristic? Let me 
entreat the House to observe what is the 
chief characteristic of this agitation. Is 
it not an expression of opinion that appeals 
to this House are hopeless? That in this 
House there is no sympathy with agricul- 
tural suffering? Why, what is that buts 
want of confidence in the institutions of 
the country? [Mr. Coppen : Hear, hear!] 
The hon. Gentleman cheers as if I sane- 
tioned such doctrines. I have never sane- 
tioned the expression of such feelings; I 
never used language elsewhere which | 
have not been ready to repeat in this 
House. I never said one thing in one 
place, and another in another. I have 
confidence in the justice and wisdom of 
the House of Commons, although I sit 
with the minority. I have expressed that 
confidence in other places. I never, indeed, 
supposed that the House would come 
forward and cancel all their convictions, to 
which the majority had probably arrived 
after long and painful deliberation ; but 
remembering what the House did on the 
subject of the Sugar Bill, two years ago, 
I have expressed the conviction that I 
earnestly entertain, that this House, in- 
stead of being an assembly with a deaf 
ear and a callous heart to the sufferings of 
the agricultural body, would, on the con- 
trary, be found to be an assembly prompt 
to express sympathy, prompt to repalr, if 
it might be, even the injury, necessary = 
the main as they might think it, which they 
had entailed on the agricultural classes of 
the country. I feel that conviction now. 
I cannot believe that, in the present state 
of the country, when propositions brought 
forward, as J think, with so much modera- 
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with temper—I cannot conceive that we 
shall be met with any heartless opposi- 
tion. I hardly know what arguments we 
are to encounter. All the usual ones to 
which I have referred, are entirely shut 
out from this discussion. All they can 
say is, that ‘‘we ask so little, and that 
that little is so easy to be granted.’’ We 
may indeed be told, as we have been 
told before, that we who are the advocates 
of a protective system ought to be content 
with nothing less than a recurrence to that 
system in justice to our constituents. Well, 
that is a style of objection that, with great 
respect to hon. Gentlemen, I shall never 
condescend to reply to. I have that con- 
fidence in the good sense of the English 
people that, while I believe they are pre- 
pared, when the constitution gives them 
the opportunity, to vindicate the industrial 
principles which they think ought to pre- 
vail, yet, in this House, where we are met 
by a pledged majority, which will scarcely 
listen to a discussion of that nature, they 
will deem we are only doing our duty, we 
are only consulting their interests in tak- 
ing every opportunity to alleviate their bur- 
dens, in trying to devise remedies for their 
sufferings, and, if we cannot accomplish 
immediately any great financial result, at 
least, achieving this great political pur- 
pose, that we may teach them not to des- 
pair of the institutions of their country. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That this House will resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to take into its consi- 
deration such revision of the Laws providing for 
the Relief of the Poor of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as may mitigate the 
distress of the Agricultural Classes.” 


The Question having been put, 

Sir G. GREY: Sir, in rising to answer 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, I must 
begin by expressing the satisfaction I feel 
at the course he has taken in bringing 
forward thus early in the Session the 
Motion which he has now submitted to 
the House; and I think that the agricul- 
tural interests of England are indebted to 
him on more grounds than perhaps they 
themselves believe for the course he has 
thus taken. After all we have heard 
during the last few months of the proposi- 
tions made at the county meetings held in 
80 many parts of the kingdom—after all 
the confidence in the anticipations there ex- 
Pressed of the immediate, or, at least, early 
return to the protective system—after all 
the cheers elicited by the fervid eloquence of 
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orators at these meetings—many of whom 
now sit near the hon. Gentleman, and are 
there compelled to recognise him as their 
able and distinguished leader—I say it 
is satisfactory to hear him coming for- 
ward in the name of that numerous and 
distinguished party that I see opposite me, 
many of whom had been accustomed to 
meet the promoters and abettors of free 
trade with the most doleful predictions of 
the inevitable and utter ruin that must 
befall the agricultural interest if protec. 
tion was not speedily restored—it is sa- 
tisfactory to those who are prepared to ad- 
here to the system of commercial policy 
recently adopted, to hear the hon. Gen- 
tleman, recognised as the leader of that 
party, himself declare, amidst the cheers 
of that party, and in the presence of 
this House and the country, his belief 
that so long as the present Parliament, 
at least, should endure, a return to that 
protective system is utterly impossible, 
I think the agricultural interest is in- 
debted to the hon. Gentleman for his 
frank and candid avowal; but I must do 
him the justice to say that he is not one of 
those who are open to the taunt—-so far, at 
least, as my observation enables me to 
judge-—of saying out of this House what 
he does not say on the subject within 
it. He has not fostered and encouraged 
what I must call a mischievous delusion, 
spread at many of these agricultural 
county meetings, and which was leading 
away the minds of the farmers of this 
country from the use of those means which 
Providence has placed within their reach 
for meeting the altered circumstances of 
the times; but that ignis fatuus, the re- 
storation of protection, has been declared 
by him utterly hopeless and impracticable 
during the present Parliament at least. 
[Sir J. Tyrerz: Hear, hear!] The 
hon. Gentleman who sits near him implies 
by that cheer that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire only 
limited this hopelessness and impractica- 
bility to the duration of the present Par- 
liament, but considered that another Par- 
liament would return to protection. Sir, 
I utterly disbelieve in the probability of 
such a result. I believe that the benefits 
of the system of policy lately adopted, are 
too widely felt and enter too much into 
the every-day comforts of the great body 
of the working classes in the country, be 
their occupations in manufactures or in 
agriculture, to allow me to suppose that the 
opinions of the country can be changed in 
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the way the hon. Member for North Essex 
imagines they can, even if a new Parliament 
were elected. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
may anticipate a change at an early period: 
I cannot say what after the lapse of years 
may occur, or what revolution in the public 
feeling may hereafter take place. But I 
conceive that nothing can be more injurious 
than for the agricultural interest to look to 
this as a remedy for its distress. I have 
to thank the hon. Gentleman for the tone 
which characterised his speech generally, 
and for his frank admission that the de- 
cision of Parliament on the Amendment 
to the Address in answer to Her Majesty’s 
Speech—although that Amendment was 
represented by some hon. Gentlemen at 
the time to have merely asked for a few 
kind words of sympathy—was a proof 
that in neither branch of the Legislature 
can any proposal for the restoration of pro- 
tection find favour or support. But to 
come more immediately to the topics al- 
luded to by the hon. Gentleman, I must 
observe that on this occasion he has said 
but little of the actual distress which he 
takes as the whole basis of his Motion. 
He assumed the existence of extensive 
and deep distress throughout the agricul- 
tural districts. The only allusion he made 
to it was a supposition not founded on any 
good reasons, or any specific information, 
that the returns of the state of pauperism 
would have shown an increase in the num- 
ber of persons relieved if these returns had 
been extended to the Ist of February, in- 
stead of being given only to the lst of Jan- 
uary, 1850. It may be very possible that, 
owing to circumstances that always affect 
agricultural and other labour, such as the 
long-continued frost, drainage and cer- 
tain other works may have been partially 
checked, and thereby some slight increase 
in the numbers receiving relief under the 
poor-law may have in particular districts 
arisen; but it is altogether a gratuitous 
assumption of the hon. Gentleman, for 
which he has not adduced even the shadow 
of a proof, to say that there has been 
growing and increasing agricultural distress 
since the recent debate on the Address to 
Her Majesty. I do not wish to join issue 
with the hon. Gentleman on the fact of 
this distress, as it was admitted, in terms 
almost identical with those used on pre- 
vious occasions, in Her Majesty’s Speech, 
and in the Address in answer to it, that 
distress did exist in the agricultural dis- 
tricts; and it is a notorious fact that the 
price of agricultural produce has been s0 





low as to occasion distress to the owners 
and occupiers of land in many parts of 
the country since the last harvest, | 
believe this arises from a combination of 
causes, including no doubt the free im. 
portation of foreign corn in a year when 
we had an abundant harvest. But I must 
say, looking at the great bulk of our agr- 
cultural population, and applying to it 
the usual tests, I find no indication of any 
great distress among that class, as com- 
pared with former periods; while, as com. 
pared with the previous year, there are 
indications of their condition being im. 
proved. Deriving my belief from those 
sources of information, to which the of. 
fice I hold gives me access, I must trou 
ble the House for a few moments, in 
order to state what are the tests which 
are pretty sure indications of the physical 
condition of the great bulk of the people. 
These tests are—the state of crime and 
pauperism. With regard to pauperism 
and crime, then, what is the result of a 
comparison between 1848 and 1849, go- 
ing through the whole of the counties of 
England ?— 

“On a comparison of crime, as evidenced by 
commitments in England and Wales, in 1848 and 
1849, it appears that the commitments in 1848 
were 30,349; in 1849, 27,778; showing a de- 
crease in 1849 of 2,571, or 8.5 percent. Ona 
comparison of the number of persons receiving 
parochial relief on the lst of January, 1849 and 
1850 respectively, it appears that the number 
was, on the first of January, 1849, 987,164; Ist 
of January, 1850, 923,167; showing a decrease in 
1850 of 63,997, or 6.4 per cent. On an analysis 
of the returns, it appears that there has been a 
decrease of crime in thirty-one counties ; that 
there has been a decrease of pauperism in thirty- 
two counties; and that there are twenty of the 
above counties in which there has been a decrease 
both of crime and pauperism, comprising a popu- 
lation of 9,204,586, nearly two-thirds of the whole, 
while there are only nine counties (including four 
in Wales) in which there has been any increase 
both of crime and pauperism.” 


Tried, then, by these tests, it cannot be 
denied that the physical condition of the 
people was better in 1849 than in 1848. 
With regard to crime, a remarkable im- 
provement has taken place, which was al- 
luded to in the charge delivered to the 
grand jury of Middlesex, by the Recorder, 
at the Central Criminal Court, on the 5th 
of February, 1850. I find from a report 
in the public papers of his charge to the 
grand jury that he said— 

“ It was a most gratifying circumstance for him 
to be able to inform them that the number of pri- 
soners fell considerably short of that which was 
generally contained in the calendar at this per! 
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of the year, and that it was also very considerably 
below the usual average of committals for the pe- 
riod that had elapsed since the termination of the 
last session. ‘The jurisdiction of the Central Crimi- 
nal Court extended over a population of more than 
2,000,000, and out of that number there appeared 
to be only 123 persons committed for trial on the 
present occasion. Every one one must feel gra- 
tified to find this diminished number of commit- 
tals; but this gratification was very much en- 
hanced by the result of a statement that was lying 
before him, giving a detail of the number of per- 
sons committed for trial to this court during the 
years 1848 and 1849, by which it appeared that 
593 less persons were committed during the latter 
year than in the former, and this, coupled with 
the condition of the present calendar, might very 
reasonably justify the conclusion that crime was 
permanently on the decrease. To whatever other 
causes this gratifying result was to be attributed, 
there could be very little doubt that the improved 
condition of the people must be a prominent one 
among them, and this impression was borne out 
by the fact, as proved by the returns before them, 
that the cases of common larceny, the great pro- 
portion of which were the resuit of the poverty 
and destitution of the persons by whom they were 
committed, were greatly upon the decrease. In 
addition to the gratification that was derived from 
the diminution in the amount of crime, it was also 
a pleasing fact that the heinous character of the 
crimes usually brought before the attention of this 
court appeared very considerably diminished, and 
that offences against the person and acts of vio- 
lence were much less numerous than they formerly 
were. He concluded his charge by congratu- 
lating the grand jury upon the probability of 
their labours, on the present occasion, being of 
short duration, and at the same time said that he 
congratulated the country generally upon the pros- 
pect of better times, and of a happier condition of 
persons in a humbler position of life.” 


Now, it may be said that this only applies to 
the metropolitan district. [Sir J. TyrEL.: 
Hear, hear! ] Well, will the hon. Member for 
North Essex be satisfied if I give him the 
result of the last sessions throughout the 
country, exclusive of two millions of people 
within the jurisdiction of the Central Cri- 


minal Court? The comparative numbers 
of persons for trial at the Epiphany Ses- 


sions in England and Wales were, in 1849, } 


4,443; in 1850, 3,980; being a decrease 
of 463 persons, or above 10 per cent; and 
this includes those rural districts which 
the hon. Gentleman by his cheer seemed 
to intimate would give a very different 
result, With regard to Ireland the hon. 
Gentleman said very little. He put in 
‘claim, it is true, to transfer a por- 
tion of the charge of the poor-law in Ire- 
land to the Consolidated Fund—500,000., 
believe, was the amount that he named. 
But as to the state of Ireland, the hon. 
Gentleman said nothing. 1 will not weary 
the House with a recapitulation of the 
Matements of my noble Friend at the 
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head of the Government the other night 
with regard to Ireland; but simply observe 
that while the state of that country is un- 
happily still very far from what we could 
desire, there are indications of improve- 
ment, and that this improvement is con- 
nected with the present price of food, en- 
abling persons to maintain themselves 
without coming upon the rates for relief, 
or when they come upon the rates, dimin- 
ishing by one-half the cost of maintenance 
per head in 1849 as compared with 1848. 
With regard to Scotland, the hon. Gentle- 
man did not cite cases of distress there to 
strengthen his argument. But he asked 
me the other night for the report of the 
Board of Supervision of the Poor, which 
has since been presented, and from which 
it appears that while in Scotland there 
may be a gradual increase of the class of 
registered poor on the roll, on the other 
hand, there is a remarkable decrease 
in 1849, as compared with 1848, in an- 
other class of poor, whose condition is 
the best indication of the general state of 
the people of Scotland —I allude to a de- 
crease in the number of casual poor. Sir 
John Macneill, the President of the Poor 
Law Board in Scotland, addressed to me 
a letter, dated the 29th of January last, 
bearing on this subject, from which I will 
read an extract. He says— 


Distress. 


“ Information upon this subject (the state of 
the working classes in Scotland) from all parts of 
the country comes incidentally before the board 
in the course of investigations as to complaints of 
inadequate relief. The information derived from 
this source concurs with all the other information 
to which I have access, to establish the fact, that, 
except in some parts of the highlands and islands, 
the working classes of Scotland — agricultural, 
manufacturing, and mining — urban and rural, 
taken together, have not, during the four years 
that I have been connected with this board, been 
at any time so well off as they have been during 
the last half of 1849. There has been no other 
season within that time when the abundance of 
employment and the general adequacy of wages, 
with reference to prices, has enabled so large a 
proportion of the working population of this coun- 
try to command an ample supply of the neces- 
saries of life.” 


I do not, however, deny that agricultural 
distress exists, but it is chiefly among the 
owners and occupiers of land. I do not 
believe it is unprecedented in degree, 
and I believe it is less than has existed 
at many other periods that might be 
named; and certainly less now than it 
was this time twelvemonths amongst the 
agricultural classes. In some districts 
the rate of wages may have been reduced 
to a greater degree than is compensated 
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for by the reduction in the price of food ; 
but taking North Northumberland, a pecu- 
liarly agricultural district, and other dis- 
tricts in the north of England, I believe the 
reduction in the wages of even agricultural 
labour has been fully compensated by the 
reduction in the prices of the necessaries 
of life; and that, I think, will be found to 
be the general result of any inquiries made 
throughout the country. In some districts, 
indeed, the labourers’ wages have been re- 
duced to 6s. or 7s. a week; and in these 
cases, I think, the reduction has been 
made to press on the labourer in an unjust 
degree, and if occasioned by inability to 
pay higher wages, the pressure ought to 
have been proportionably relieved by a 
reduction of rent. With regard to the reso- 
lutions which the hon. Gentleman wishes 
to submit to a Committee of the whole 
House, I hardly anticipated that he would 
have totally omitted, except in a mere pass- 
ing parenthetical reference, that important 
question connected with the poor-law— 
important, not so much as respects the in- 
terests of the owner or vccupier of land, 
except indirectly; but most important to 
the agricultural population—I allude to the 
law of settlement, on which the hon. Gen- 
tleman was almost wholly silent. Having 
grown wiser this year than last, he does not 
now seek to transfer the local taxation at 
once to the general taxation of the country, 
intimating that he was aware that that step 
would lead to a national rate and the aboli- 
tion of the law of settlement. But in going 
into Committee on the poor-law to relieve 
agricultural distress, the first point that 
ought to be considered would be the law 
of settlement. The evidence collected by 
the Committee on this subject, and the 
result of the additional inquiries instituted 
by my lamented friend Mr. C. Buller, and 
which have since been continued under the 
direction of my right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board, prove very 
clearly that the law of settlement does 
operate to the detriment of the agricultu- 
ral population, in placing them under un- 
due restrictions, and preventing them from 
disposing of their labour to the best ad- 
vantage, and that the greatest boon that 
could be granted to the agricultural popu- 
lation would be an alteration of the law of 
settlement. The valuable reports of the 
persons to whom these inquiries were en- 
trusted, have just been laid before Parlia- 
ment; and I trust that at no distant date, 
the Government, will be enabled to pro- 
pose a measure on this subject founded 
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on these investigations. But I should haye 
thought, when the hon. Gentleman gare 
a notice of a Motion connected with the 
poor-law, that a subject so important as 
the law of settlement could not have 
been overlooked when it has a most direct 
bearing upon the interests of the great 
bulk of the agricultural population. I will 
not discuss the principles of the poor-lay 
with the hon. Gentleman; but the founda. 
tion of his argument was, that the unjust 
and exclusive burden of the poor-rate has 
been placed upon the landed interest. [Mr, 
DisRaELI intimated his dissent.] The hon, 
Gentleman appears to have fallen into 
the same error as last year—namely, in 
confounding real property with the term 
‘the landed interest.’’ The hon. Member 
said that the Janded interest had to bear 
the burden of 12,000,0001. of local taxa- 
tion. Now, the hon. Gentleman when he 
was speaking of the property by which the 
burden of these 12,000,000. had to be 
borne, was speaking, not of the landed 
interest, but of the great bulk of the real 
property of this country, which has been 
assessed to the poor ever since the statute 
of Elizabeth, He says it is not just that 
real property should bear this burden ex- 
clusively ; but we have heard very little 
from the hon. Gentleman about the towns, 
He spoke, I think, of these burdens as ex- 
clusively pressing upon the “soil,” and 
he talked of its going out of cultivation in 
some places under the pressure of these 
burdens. The hon. Gentleman also spoke 
of the increasing charges upon land, owing 
to recent Acts of Parliament which im- 
posed these burdens on one description of 
property. The hon. Gentleman antici- 
pated two formidable objections to his pro- 
positions, one of which he admits, and the 
other of which he combats. I will begin 
with the first. The hon. Gentleman ad- 
mits the impossibility of taxing personal 
property equally with real property. The 
statement which the hon. Gentleman de- 
nies is, that real property from time im- 
memorial has been subject to the poor-rate. 
He attempted to prove, that while there 
were landed estates which had been bought 
and acquired subject to the poor-rate, there 
were estates—and the hon. Gentleman in 
stanced some in the family of my noble 
Friend — which were not acquired subject 
to the provisions of the 43rd of Elizabeth. 
The hon. Member does not deny that the 
great bulk of the landed property has 
borne the burden of the poor-rate since 


the 43rd of Elizabeth, but he endeavoured 
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to draw off the attention of the House to 
the estates that might have been acquired 
or inherited before the Act of Elizabeth 
was passed. But even those estates have 
borne this burden ever since the statute of 
Elizabeth. That Act required that the 
property rated to the relief of the poor 
should be local, visible, and productive 
within the parish in which the owner re- 
sided. Now, it has been over and over 
again decided that these conditions could 
not coexist in the great bulk of per- 
sonal property. The Legislature, there- 
fore, practically excluded personal pro- 
perty from this burden for the relief of 
the poor. Disputes have, no doubt, arisen 
as to the liability of stock in trade. [Mr. 
DisrazLi: Hear, hear!] The hon. Gen- 
tleman cheers me, but he must know that 
stock in trade was never practically rated. 
It was attempted in some few instances, 
but the attempt proved utterly hopeless. 
The objections are so obvious that I searce- 
ly need allude tothem. You must go into 
tradesmen’s accounts—you must have an 
investigation of every man’s affairs, and if 
any inaccuracy is proved, the whole rate is 
liable to be quashed: on those grounds 
the annual Exemption Act is passed. On 
this subject I will read what is stated in 
the report on Local Taxation, which was 
laid before the House in the year 1844, 
In that report it is stated — 


“ Stock in trade, therefore, was held to be liable 
asthe only remaining species of property which 
complied with the conditions of being local, 
visible, and profitable. It was not, however, till 
acentury and a half after the passing of the sta- 
tute of Elizabeth that the liability of inhabitants 
to be rated for personal property was agitated in 
the courts of law. Lord Mansfield, whose judg- 
ments on subjects of poor-law were as admirable 
as those by which he gained so great a reputa- 
tion in other matters, resolutely controverted the 
liability, insisting strongly that it was impossible 
to carry the liability into effect, and that if it 
Were possible the practice would be highly impo- 
litie. He described many of the anomalies which 
it would involve, and anticipated most of the 
Practical difficulties which have since been expe- 
menced. Lord Mansfield said, in ‘ Rex v. Ring- 
Wood,’ decided in the year 1775, ‘In general, I 
believe, neither here nor in any other part of the 
kingdom is personal property taxed to the poor 
‘ + . . the justices at sessions should have 
amended the rate if they thought this property 
rateable ; and then, on attempting to do it, they 
Would have discovered the wisdom of conforming 
to the practice which they expressly state in the 
case, of not rating it. If they had tried to have 
amended it, how would they have rated this stock? 
Are the hops and the malt, and the boiler to be 
tated at so much for each; or is the trader to be 
fated for the gross sum which his whole stock 
Would sell for? If the justices had considered, 





they would have found out the sense of not rating 
it at all, especially when it appears that mankind 
has, as it were with one universal consent, re- 
frained from rating it; the difficulties attending 
it are too great, and so the justices would have 
found them. As to the authorities which have 
been cited, they are very loose indeed, and even if 
they were less so, one would not pay them much 
deference, especially as they differ, and the rules 
they lay down have not been carried into execu- 
tion for upwards of 100 years. They talk of visible 
property—what is visible property? I confess I 
do not know what is meant by visible property. If 
every visible thing should be determined to come 
under that description, in that case a lease for 
years, or a watch in a man’s pocket, would be 
rateable. Visible property is something local in 
the place where a man inhabits. But that does 
not decide what a man’s personal property is. Con- 
sider how many tradesmen depend upon osten- 
sible property only.’” 


I have read that to show that when the 
hon. Gentleman denies that real property 
has been exclusively subject to the assess- 
ment for the poor-rate from time imme- 
morial, he denies what I believe to be an 
incontrovertible position, that since the 
passing of the statute of Elizabeth, real 
property only has been by the common con- 
sent, as Lord Mansfield says, of mankind, 
the property assessed for the poor. As to 
the possibility of rating personal property, 
we are all agreed that it would necessarily 
lead to a national rate, without which it 
could confer no benefit on the agricul- 
tural interest, each parish still maintain- 
ing its own poor from its own resources, 
The hon. Gentleman has talked of gradually 
increasing burdens, owing to Acts of Par- 
liament passed almost without observa- 
tion, by which additional taxation has been 
put on real property; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman has omitted to mention one im- 
portant fact, which is the growing diminu- 
tion of those burdens. The hon. Gentle- 
man did not state in terms that those bur- 
dens were increasing; but by his allusion 
to the Acts of Parliament in question it 
was to be inferred that he intended to 
represent that year by year real pro- 
perty was becoming more and more bur- 
dened by this parochial and local taxation. 
Now, what is the fact? I hold in my hand 
a paper, moved for in 1845 by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon, and 
which, with the help of my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Poor Law Board, 
has been now continued to the year 1849. 
This return shows the total amount of 
money levied for poor-rates and’ county 
rates in England and Wales, and the sums 
expended for the relief of the poor, from 
1813 to the present time. In 1813 it appears 
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that the poor-rates and the county rates 
amounted to 8,646,8411., and in the year 
1849 to 7,674, 1461.—so that there is with- 
in a fraction of a million less charged in 
1849 upon real property for county rates 
and poor-rates than was charged in 1813. 
Now what was the amount of the popula- 
tion in 1813? In 1813 the population 
amounted to 10,418,000, and in 1849 the 
population may be computed at 17,715,340. 
Thus it appears that the number of persons 
paying the rate has very much increased, 
while the charge for the relief of the poor 
has been diminished from 12s. 8d. per head 
in 1813, to 6s. 63d. (nearly one half) in 
1849. So much with respect to the in- 
justice of what it is said the owners of real 
property have a right to complain, on the 
ground of there being an increasing burden 
on them, which is totally disproved by the 
figures to which I have referred. From 
these figures it appears that the charge 
upon real property has been in the course 
of the last thirty-five years diminished 
one million, while the whole population has 
increased from 10,448,000 to 17,715,340. 
Now, I will come to another point con- 
nected with this subject, and one which 
the hon. Gentleman has passed lightly 
over, namely, the proportion which land 
bears to the other real property which 
is assessed for the relief of the poor. I 
understood the hon. Gentleman to take 
the land as constituting two-thirds of 
the real property so assessed. [Mr. 
DisraEti: I beg the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s pardon, I did not advert to that 
subject.] I so understood him, but as he 
did not advert to the subject, it is the more 
necessary that I should advert to it, to 
show the proportion the land bears to other 
real property. I hold in my hand a report 
ofthe Commissioners of Poor Laws for 1844, 
in which the subject has been alluded to. 
It shows the increase of rateable property 
since the year 1813. In 1813 the pro- 
perty taxed amounted to 51,898,423/.; 
in 1843 the property taxed amounted to 
85,800,7351. So that not only has the gross 
charge diminished nearly 1,000,000/., and 
the population increased seven millions, 
but during the same period the whole 
amount of real property assessed for the 
relief of the poor has increased from 
51,898,423. to 85,802,735. In 1813 
we have 51,898,4231., bearing a larger 
charge than 85,802,735. in 1843. I 
have been able to bring those returns down 
to a later period than was quoted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year, 
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and I find there has been a progressive 


increase in each subsequent year in the 
value of real property. The property 
assessable for the relief of the poor was, 
I said, in 1813, about 51 millions; in 
1842, 1843, and 1844, it was about 
85 millions; in 1845 about 86 millions ; in 
1846, 88 millions; in 1847, 89 millions; 
and in 1848 the real property assessed for 
the relief of the poor, bearing a diminished 
burden as compared with 1813, was 9] 
millions; showing, since 1813, an increase 
of 40 millions. I shall now call attention 
to the proportion of taxation which the 
land bears in comparison with the other 
real property assessed. On this point I 
will quote a passage from the same re- 
port. After stating that a very great in- 
crease had taken place in the yearly amount 
of rateable property in England and Wales, 
and that its annual progress was rapid, the 
Commissioners say— 


“Tt is further to be observed, that the increase 
in the annual value of rateable property arises, 
not only from the improved cultivation of the 
land, and its consequently increased productive- 
ness, but also, to a great extent, from the large 
number of new houses and other buildings (such 
as manufactories and warehouses), as well as rail- 
ways, canals, wharfs, &c., which are constructed 
from year to year. Accordingly, land, as such, 
pays a smaller proportion of the local rates in 
each successive year; and a larger proportion 
falls on the other sorts of rateable property. This 
fact appears from the table inserted in our ninth 
annual report, par. 27, which shows, that whereas 
the proportion of the poor’s rates falling upon 
land was 69 per cent, and that falling on other 
property was 31 per cent, in 1826; the proportion 
falling on land was only 52 per cent, and on other 
property 48 per cent, in 1841.” 


By a return made up to the latest date, it 
appears that the proportion now borne by 
land is 45 per cent, and all other property 


55 per cent. I hold in my hand a state- 
ment of the increase in the annual value 
of real property assessed to the property 
tax in England and Wales, in 1848, as 
compared with 1843. From that docu- 
ment I observed that in 1843 the total 
value of real property assessed was 
85,802,7351. Of this the land represente 
40,167,0881.; houses, 35,556,4000.; rail- 
ways, 2,417,6100.; and all other property, 
7,661,637. In 1848 the rated value of land 
was 41,179,7131.; houses, 37,282,140.; 
railways, 5,465,584/.; and all other pro- 
perty, 7,245,034. Showing between 1849 
and 1848, an increase in the value of lan 
of 1,012,6251.; of houses, 1,725,740). 
ralways, 3,047,974.; on all other property 
there is a decrease of 416,6031.; but the 
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general increase in the value of real pro- 
perty amounts to 5,369,736l. The in- 
erease per cent on land is 2.5 per cent; 
on houses, 4.9 per cent; and on railways, 
126.1 per cent. It thus appears that the 
proportion of the burdens now borne by the 
land, instead of being 52 per cent, as in 
1844, is 45 per cent, while upon all other 
property it is 55 per cent. I cannot state 
the result better than by an extract from 
a document submitted to the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, on the burdens of land, in 1846, by 
Lord Monteagle, where it is said— 

“ The rate has been decreasing, the property on 
which it is levied augmenting, the relative amount 
apportioned on land diminishing, and the whole 
amount expended, as compared with the popula. 
tion, has been greatly reduced.” 

I will not now enter into the question of the 
reductions that have been made of local 
taxation affecting real property, for the 
hon. Gentleman has confined himself to the 
poor-rate, but will only remind the House 
that in the year 1846 a portion of those 
charges that had been before local charges, 
amounting to a sum exceeding 100,000. 
a year, were taken off the local taxation, 
and have since been voted by Parliament 
as an item in the annual expenditure. The 
han. Gentleman has said that, having an- 
ticipated those two objections—the neces- 
sity for a national rate, if personal pro- 
perty was to be assessed, and the length 
of time this burden has been exclusively 
placed on real property—he claims for real 
property an exemption from this exclusive 
burden. He said that the land had been 
entitled to countervailing advantages which 
enabled it hitherto to bear the burden; but 
his claim is not confined to the land, but 
extends to property not enjoying the ad- 
vantages of a protective system. But I 
must remind the hon. Gentleman that 
other branches of industry have been pro- 
tected, and the only difference between 
them and land is, that agriculture was 
the last great branch of industry that lost 
that protection—the protection having been 
taken from others at former periods; so 
that no sound argument can be drawn 
from the removal of protection, to prove 
that this charge should now be distri- 
buted over other branches of industry which 
lost at an earlier period the advantage of 
protection. With regard to the resolutions 
of the hon. Gentleman, he proposes in the 
first instance that all the establishment 
charges of the poor-law should be transferred 
from the local taxation; that the amount 
of those charges shonld be no longer levied 
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on the property assessable for the poor- 
rate, but that in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland the charges should be borne 
by the imperial treasury. The estab- 
lishment charges are, I believe, 776,0001. 
{Mr. Disrazti: The sum is 980,000I.] 
That amount is for one year only when the 
Removal Act occasioned some confusion in 
the accounts, and greatly increased the ex- 
pense; but in the last year the establish- 
ment charges amounted as nearly as pos- 
sible, to 776,000/. With regard to Ire- 
land there is no detailed statement, but I 
understood the hon. Gentleman to state 
the whole at about a million and a half for 
the united kingdom. The hon. Gentleman 
says the transfer of those charges from the 
local to the general taxation, does not vio- 
late any principle; but I must say I differ 
withhim. A portion of those establishment 
charges, I fully admit, do not stand on the 
same ground as money actually expended 
for the relief of the poor; but there are 
some of those charges in which there is 
great risk of extravagance. If you take off 
the local check, by transferring them to 
the public treasury, the charges might be 
indefinitely increased. The hon. Gentle- 
man next proposes that certain other ex- 
penses should be transferred from the local 
taxation to the Consolidated Fund, amount- 
ing together, with the former sum, to 
2,200,0007. With regard to some of those 
items, I am not prepared to say, that if 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has an available surplus, 
I should oppose the transfer of any parti- 
cular charge, to the transfer of which no 
objection on principle could be made, from 
local to general taxation; and in arguing 
against the proposition now, and asking the 
House not to accede to the proposal that 
has been made by the hon. Gentleman, let 
it not be supposed that I desire to preju- 
dice the consideration of any future ques- 
tion, with respect to the transfer of some 
of those smaller charges. I have before 
alluded to the transfers that were made at 
the suggestion of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, in the year 
1846, from local to general taxation. I 
am not prepared to say, that between these 
charges which were so transferred, and 
some of the charges enumerated by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, there is a distine- 
tion in principle which would prevent the 
transfer of them from being considered, 
or that if justice required it, or other 
circumstances rendered it expedient, they 
should not be transferred, And if, at q 
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future time, there is any specific pro- 
position brought forward with regard to 
those charges, I claim to be at liberty to 
come to the discussion of the question per- 
fectly unfettered, and that I shall not be 
precluded from considering it by anything 
I now say. The hon. Gentleman proposes 
that this sum of 2,200,000J.should be trans- 
ferred from the local to the general tax- 
ation; and he then, by his third resolution, 
proposes that in addition to that the whole 
amount of the charge for the relief of the 
casual poor shall be transferred from the 
local taxation. The hon. Gentleman did 
not attempt to give us any estimate of 
the amount required for the relief of the 
casual poor in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. He proposed, however, to transfer 
the whole amount at once to the Con- 
solidated Fund, and said, in passing, that 
this branch of relief required no local ad- 
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the hon. Gentleman, is it just, is it expe- 
dient, or is it reasonable, on the part of 
this House, without taking a general and 
comprehensive view of the interests of the 
country, to anticipate the appropriation of 
that surplus, whatever it may be? Will the 
House now pledge itself, without taking the 
view that is absolutely necessary, of the gen- 
eral financial position of the country—will 
they, without considering what relief (if 
relief be practicable) may be accorded to 
the agricultural as well as to other branches 
of the community, be prepared to say that 
with an uncertain surplus they will propose 
the imposition on the public taxation of 
the country, or the Consolidated Fund, of 
a sum which, leaving out one unascertained 
amount, exceeds 2,000,0001., the largest 
amount which my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said he had a right to 
anticipate. It is proposed that this charge 





ministration, and that no possible reason | should be thrown on the general taxation 
can exist why the relief of that class of of the country, and that without taking a 
poor should not be undertaken by the | general view of the taxation and of the in- 
Treasury. [Mr. DisrarLi: My proposal | terests of this country. But what would be 
did not apply to Ireiand.] Then Ireland | the value of this transfer to the persons of 
is to receive no benefit. Now I cannot | whom the hon. Gentleman speaks? We 
conceive anything more objectionable than | ought to know in the first place what the 
to transfer the charge for the relief of the | amount of relief to them would be, and 
casual poor to the public treasury. When | what benefit they would derive from it. 
I look to the report of the Poor Law) Taking the 2,200,000/., and leaving out 
Board, lately laid on the table of this|the item of casual relief, the land pays 
House, I find, that owing to the local ex-| 45 per cent of that sum, and other real 


amination that takes place, and the mea- 
sures adopted by boards of guardians to 
keep down this branch of expenditure, 
great reductions have been made. I be- 
lieve that this would not be the case, if 
the expense was thrown on the Treasury, 
and I must therefore on this ground object 
to this proposition. But what, in fact, is 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman? It 
is a transfer of a large amount of expendi- 
ture from local to general taxation. He draws 
a wide distinction between his proposal this 
year and last year. On the present occasion 
he says that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


had an overflowing treasury, and he speaks | 
of the surplus as being sufficient to meet the | 
demand on the general taxation of the) 


country, which the adoption of his scheme 
would create. 
has fallen from my right hon. Friend that 
would justify the hon. Gentleman in saying 
that, to supply this 2,200,000/., to which 
is to be added an indefinite amount for the 
relief of the casual poor, there is a suf- 
ficient surplus without the imposition of 
fresh taxes. But, suppose this surplus 
should be sufficient to meet the proposal of 


Now, I deny that anything | 


|property 55 per cent. What great ad- 
| vantage, then, would the transfer confer 
on the agricultural districts, which, as the 
|hon. Gentleman said, would enable them 
|to bear up against the circumstances of 
the times? It would take off a portion of 
local taxation, of which their proportion is 
only 45 per cent; but it must be obvious 
that, if it were necessary, as I believe it 
would be, to impose new taxes, they would 
have to bear their share of the increased 
taxation, and thus lose in one way what 
they would gain in another. _ I believe the 
relief afforded to the agricultural interest 
would not amount to more than 3d. or 4d. 
in the pound at the most on the property 
assessed as land; and I do not believe the 
‘agricultural interest, after all they have 
heard of their impending ruin, and the 
measures proposed for their relief, will 
thank the hon. Gentleman for the relief 
intended to be conferred on them by his 
present proposition. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke also of the incidence of taxation, 
which is a material point in the considera- 
tion of this question. 1 do not know that 
I differ much from the view he takes of 
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taxation was on the land, and that there | in point of fact, the passing of the 45rd 


was a community of interest between the | 


Elizabeth. I have also shown that the 


landowners and land occupiers. To agreat | grounds put forward for the proposed ex- 


extent this is true. 


on this subject from the Lords’ report with | 


respect to the burdens on land. The re- 
port says— 

“Tn estimating the amount of the burdens to 
which real property is subject, the Committee 
have not deemed it necessary to attempt to draw 
a distinction between the owner and occupier of 
the soil, as representing separate interests. In 
many parts of the country they are actually iden- 
tical, the owners cultivating their own property. 
Letting land to capitalists, instead of the owner 
cultivating it himself, is only a different mode of 
management ; and all charges levied upon the 
land, whether paid by owner or occupier, reduce 
the net profits of their joint capital invested in 
the cultivation of it. The capitalist hires the use 
of the land and of the buildings necessary for the 
cultivation of it, as an instrument by which he 
may turn his capital to profit ; and the price he 
offers is regulated by the liabilities he incurs in 
the employment of such an instrument. When 
those liabilities are easily ascertained, the capi- 
talist can precisely calculate the consequent re- 
duction in the amount he would otherwise pay for 
the use of the soil; but in cases where the charges 
fluctuate, and an approximation to their amount 
can alone be made, he subjects himself to the 
variation of those charges during the term of his 
occupation.” 
This passage, and especially the latter 
part of it, appears to me to contain a 
fair statement of the incidence of taxation 
between the owner and occupier. When 
acertain sum is charged on land, such as 
that for tithe, it falls on the owner, and 
not on the occupier. The occupier gives 
so much more or less rent, according as 
heis to pay the tithe or not. As to the 
fluctuating charges on land during the 
terms of the tenant’s occupation, he has an 
immediate interest in keeping them down. 
If there be any reduction of them during 
his occupation, there is no doubt the money 
goes into his pocket, for he pays a certain 
fixed rent to the landlord; but the moment 
he comes to make a new bargain, the land- 
owner says the rates on an average are 
less than before, you must give me so 
much more rent than before, and the land- 
lord gets the benefit in the shape of an in- 
creased rent. Ultimately, therefore, the 
benefit is gained by the owner of the land. 
The hon. Member has said that his propo- 
sitions were recommended to the House 
by their justice. Ido not think the hon. 

ember has correctly described his pro- 
Posals as just ones. I have shown that 
those charges to which reference has been 
made have been imposed upon real pro- 





I will read an extract | emption, on the ground of the removal of 


protection, might with equal propriety and 
justice be put forward by the other branches 
of industry in this country from whom pro- 
tection had been withdrawn at an earlier 
period. When the hon. Gentleman referred 
to the Amendment of which notice had 
been given, but which has not been moved 
by the hon. Member for Orkney, he stated 
that he held in his hand returns which 
showed the amount of the burdens imposed 
upon land since 1800 ; but in order to give 
a complete view of the case, the amount of 
corresponding advantages derived during 
that same period from the operation of the 
protective system ought also to be shown. 
The hon. Member also recommended his 
proposition to the House on the ground of 
its practicability. In that opinion I do not 
concur with the hon. Member ; for his plan 
would require a larger amount of disposable 
revenue than can be anticipated from any 
statement that has been made with respect 
to surplus revenue at the close of the finan- 
cial year; and it would be obviously unjust 
to exclude all the other classes of industry 
from those benefits which they might 
elaim upon a full consideration of the best 
mode of dealing with that surplus. But 
in addition to that objection to the plan, it 
is also open to that of the increased ex- 
penditure which would almost of necessity 
attend his proposed transfer of local charges 
to general taxation. But the hon. Gentle- 
man has made this proposal as one, as he 
tells us, of a series of measures. That, 
Sir, is, I think, one reason why hon. Mem- 
bers should be extremely cautious how they 
give their assent to this the first only of a 
series of measures. We ought to hear 
something of the other plans in con- 
templation, and we ought to be told 
where the money is to come from which 
is to give relief to the agricultural inter- 
est, by means of those other measures 
which are yet in perspective, and which 
the hon. Member intends to submit to the 
House after we agree to this Motion. At 
all events, we ought not to be placed in 
the dilemma of having agreed to the first 
proposal of the series, wheny probably, the 
remaining plans may be found, when 
brought forward, to be inoperative or im- 
practicable. We onght to know to what 
the adoption of the first would lead us, and 
to what point it is that the hon. Member 
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wishes us to follow him; and more especially 
is this caution necessary, since the hon. 
Gentleman has told us that he is not in 
the habit of stating out of the House what 
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he would not be prepared to state in the | 


House; and, although we have not yet 
been told in the House what any of those 


ulterior measures may be, we are, through | 


the medium of statements made at meet- 


ings during the recess, not altogether | 


without information as to what may, in 
all probability, be the next proposal in 
the series. 
purports to be a revised copy of the 


speech of the hon. Member for Bucking- | 


hamshire, delivered by him in the ba- 
ronial hall of Castle Hedingham, in the 
county of Essex, in which—after adverting 
to the proposal which he now makes of the 


transfer of local burdens to the general | 
taxation of the country, and which he 
states would be but a very slight benefit | 
to the landed interest, and not that which | 
it was to be supposed that he thought the | 


agricultural interest were entitled to claim, 
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it was delivered, and I do not think there 
was a single expression in his speech 
which could give pain or offence to any 
‘person. I only hope that in the answer 
which I have endeavoured to make, I haye 
also avoided anything which can be con- 
sidered as even, I will not say, giving no 
offence to any portion of the community, 
but as indicating even a want of sympathy 
with that class of the community upon 
whose behalf he appeals to the House. [ 
am glad that the hon. Gentleman, with 
the concurrence of those who sit near him, 
intimates that any system of protection 
avowedly for the purpose of increasing the 
price of produce, or for keeping up the 
amount of rents, is not to be thought of. 
I think nothing can be more prejudicial to 
the interests of agriculture than to lead 
those connected with it to expect any great 
relief from any measures which Parlia- 
ment could adopt. I believe that it is mis- 
chievous, in the highest degree, to encou- 
rage this expectation. But, at the same 
time, I believe it to be impossible to se- 
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or such as would enable them to bear up parate the interests of the agriculturist 
against the altered circumstances in which | from that of all other classes, or that there 
they were now placed—the hon. Member can be a permanent flourishing manufac- 
goes on to state that his other measures turing community in any country where 
were of a far more important character, | agriculture is permanently depressed. With 
and urged the necessity of not allowing | respect to the existence of agricultural 
Parliament to assemble for a week before | distress, to the extent which I have be- 
all England made itself heard in the de- | fore stated, I concur with the hon. Gen- 
mand for the establishment of a sinking | tleman, and I sympathise with, and par- 
fund. The hon. Member says— | ticipate also, to a certain extent, in that 

“« My opinion is, that the best and most practi- | distress. But that is no reason why we 
cal way of carrying that out is by doing that di- | should merely look to Parliament for re- 
rectly by a process which I pointed out formerly | lief, instead of adopting those means which 


indirectly, namely, to lay an ad valorem duty | 


upon all articles of foreign imports. That is the 


| are within our reach of meeting an altered 
| state of circumstances, by applying that 


weapon, the charmed weapon, with which we shall f . 
win the battle. Put that weapon into the hands capital to the land which may develop its 
of any knight you may choose for the rencontre, resources, and which, I believe, is now 
and I stake my political reputation upon the suc- | being applied more extensively than per- 
haps at any former period, with the view 


cess of the plan.” 
of increasing its production, and giving 4 


I ask the hon. Member, does he still stake | 
his political reputation upon the success of | large amount of employment to the la- 


a proposal of that kind ?—and, if we are|bourer. That is the true remedy which 
prepared to agree to his proposition, is the | ought to be applied under the present 
increased expenditure to be met by an ad | state of things. I trust that the result of 
valorem duty upon all articles of import, | the discussion in this House will be to un- 
including, of course, the important article | deceive those who have been deluded on 
of corn? That is a question upon which | such occasions as that in the old baronial 
I hope the hon. Member will give us a de-| hall of Castle Tedingham, listening to 
cisive answer before the House proceeds to | what was there termed one of the splendid 
a vote upon his present proposal. The | corruscations of the hon. Member for 
hon. Member has spoken of the temper in | Buckinghamshire; or at other meetings 
which he has brought forward his Motion. | where they have been led to expect large 
I can assure the hon. Member that I have | and comprehensive measures of relief, or 
listened with gratification to his address,|a return to the protective system, and 
and admired the spirit and temper in whieh | where a desponding spirit has been en- 
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couraged by those whose interests alone, 
I should have thought, would have led 
them to encourage a different spirit. I 
trust that the discussion which took place 
upon the Address in answer to the Speech 
from the Throne, the effect of which the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire has ad- 
mitted, and the discussion upon this, the 
first of a series of proposals to be submit- 
ted to the House, and those which may yet 
take place upon the subsequent proposi- 
tions which the hon. Member may submit, 
with the view of completing the series, will 
have the effect of leading the agriculturists 
of this country to look to themselves for 
the remedy for those evils of which they 
complain — to look to the development 
of the resources of the land by the appli- 
cation of labour and capital to the soil, 
and the exercise of that skill and in- 
dustry which, I believe, it is an injustice 
to the agriculturists to suppose that they 
do not possess, to an equal extent at least, 
with the other industrial classes of the 
country. For these reasons I feel bound 
to oppose the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CHARTERIS said, it was his in- 
tention to vote for going into Committee. 
It had been contended by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire, and 
he supported that view, that it was unfair 
there should be greater burdens on real 
property than on personal property. The 
hon. Gentleman had based his claim on 
agricultural distress. He (Mr. Charteris) 
believed that distress was great, and he 
deplored its existence; but he differed from 
the hon. Gentleman to a certain degree as 
to the cause, and did not believe that it was 
permanent. But why should he come to 
the House in formd pauperis when he be- 
lieved he could come as a creditor de- 
prived of his legal right? He thought the 
hon. Gentleman damaged his cause and 
prejudiced his constituents in making an 
appeal ad misericordiam, instead of to the 
justice of the House—an appeal which had 
never been made in vain. The question 
really at issue was, what was the law of 
England on this point? By the statute of 
the 43rd of Elizabeth, it was enacted that 
every man should be called on to support 
the poor in proportion to his ability. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had attempted to show that that was not 
the spirit of the law, and quoted a judg- 
ment of Lord Mansfield; but that noble 
and learned Lord did not say that that was 
not the law, but that it was impolitic to 
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earry it into effect; and he (Mr. Charteris) 
also believed that that judgment was given 
prior to a judgment by Lord Kenyon on 
the same subject. The latter was given in 
1795, and Lord Kenyon in it expressed 
his opinion, and it was the opinion of the 
other judges of his court, that personal 
property was liable to be assessed for the 
poor. The preamble of the Act which 
they annually passed for the exemption of 
stock in trade, showed what the spirit and 
the intention of the law was; but the law 
was not carried out—it was defeated by the 
Act to which he had just referred. The 
one was an ancient statute, just in principle 
and permanent in character; the other was, 
as it has been termed, a legislative violence 
—unjust in principle, temporary in charac- 
ter, and of recent date. And why was it 
temporary, except that it was so palpably 
and flagrantly unjust that no Minister ever 
proposed its enactment for a longer period 
than a year? As far as real property was 
concerned, the burdens had been increas- 
ing. He thought the landed interest had 
a just claim that personal property should 
bear its fair share. Since the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, numerous other burdens had 
been imposed, from which stock in trade, 
among other things, was exempted. Among 
these might be mentioned rates for lunatic 
asylums, borough watch rates, hundred 
rates, and several others of a similar char- 
acter. They had, therefore, a just right 
to present their claim for some alteration 
in this state of things. They could not 
impugn the justice of the claim, but they 
said that the law exempting stock in trade 
and other personal property was passed of 
necessity, because the law as it stood be- 
fore was practically inapplicable, and could 
not be carried out, so great were the difli- 
culties; but he would ask why it could not 
be carried out, because, if he turned to 
Scotland, they had there a law for the 
support of the poor by what was called a 
system of means and substance, which was 
practically of the same effect as the law of 
Elizabeth. Mr. Jones, Mr. Senior, and 
others, who had been examined before the 
Lords’ Committee, stated that personal 
property contributed to the support of the 
poor in Scotland, and in New England. 
Where there was a will there was a way; 
and if the difficulty of carrying out the 
law was grappled with, it would rapidly 
disappear: but he would admit, for the 
sake of argument, that the difficulty was 
that the law really could not be carried 
out. What then? They admitted that 
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they could not deny the justice of the 
claim of the landed interest, and therefore 
that interest had a right to come to that 
House for compensation and relief in some 
other way. He did not assent to or de- 
fend the form in which the hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire had proposed that 
the relief should be given. He (Mr. 
Charteris) was well aware of the argument 
that any attempt to defray any portion of 
these charges out of the Consolidated Fund 
would open the door to every species of 
abuse and extravagance, and that, under 
the operation of such a system, the poor- 
rates, which now amounted to about six 
millions, would soon double that sum. 
There were charges, however, which were 
not open to that objection. He admitted 
the validity of the objection, and believed 
with the right hon. Home Secretary that 
it was to our self-government and to our 
municipal institutions that we were indebt- 
ed for our spirit and independence; and he 
should be sorry to see established in this 
country that bureaucratic and centralising 
system that prevailed on the Continent. 
But it appeared to him that the cost of the 
erection of lunatie asylums, of gaols, of 
workhouses, and the payment of the police, 
should not be charged on real property; 
and he would suggest, at the same time, 
that the police should be carried out on the 
system recommended by the Constabulary 
Commissioners—a general system. That 
would tend to check vagraney, which so 
much interfered with the relief extended 
to the casual poor. Indeed, he was inform- 
ed that in Essex the casual poor had de- 
creased 90 per cent in consequence of the 
relief having been administered through 
the police. The remarks which he had 
ventured to offer to the HLouse, were made in 
no hostile spirit towards the manufactur- 
ing or any other class, for he well knew that 
upon the prosperity of manufactures and 
trade that of the landed interest depended. 
It was to the rapid increase and growth of 
manufactures the land owed its value—a 
value that was daily increasing; but that 
had nothing to do with the nature of the 
ease. Ie did not see why the fundholder 
or the manufacturer should not contribute 
his support to the poor as well as others. 
They had the same interest in the internal 
peace and tranquillity of the country as 
those who were dependent on land. If 
there were any disturbance in the manu- 
facturing districts, it was not the land that 
was in danger, but the mills and factories, 
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there were a rising in Yorkshire or Langa, 
shire, that necessarily acted on the Stock 
Exchange, and was accompanied by a fall 
of the funds. He therefore urged the 
claims of the landed interest upon the 
House, convinced of their justice. It wag 
no favour that they asked—they demanded 
a right, and called.on the Government to 
carry out the law in letter and spirit as jt 
was found in the Statute-book; and if 
the Government told them that they were 
unable, or that it was impolitie so to do, 
then, he said, they had a claim at their 
hands for compensation. 

Mr. A. ANDERSON*: Mr. Speaker, in 
rising to explain to the House my reason 
for not now moving the Amendment on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, which stands on the paper in 
my name, as well as the reasons which in- 
duced me to give notice of it, I must not 
omit, Sir, in the first instance, to express 
my humble acknowledgments to that-hon. 
Gentleman for the condescending courtesy 
which he has evinced towards me, in kindly 
volunteering to enlighten my ignorance and 
instruct my inexperience, by statistical in- 
formation on corn and taxation, extending 
to so remote a period as the year one thou- 
sand and five; and at the same time to as- 
sure him that his courteous offer has had 
no influence whatever on my determination 
not to press my Motion on the considera 
tion of the House on the present occasion. 

Until the speech of the hon. Member 
enlightened us on the subject, we were in 
the dark, Sir, as to the precise nature of 
the questions which he intended to submit 
to the House, if it should agree to go into 
Committee. He has now informed us that 
he intends to propose, that about two mil- 
lions of the local taxation for the relief of 
the poor, to which landed property, in con- 


junction with other fixed property, has been 


hitherto liable, shall be transferred to the 
community at large. I therefore consider, 
Sir, that it will be more expedient and sa- 
tisfactory to leave that question to be de- 
cided by the House, on its own merits, 
than to encumber it with an Amendment. 
I now, Sir, beg to crave the indulgence 
of the House, while I attempt to state 4 
few plain facts, explanatory of the reasons 
which induced me to propose my Motion 
as an Amendment on that of the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire; and which 
Motion I may probably yet feel it to be 
my duty to bring forward in a substantive 
shape. } 
In entering into this explanation, Sir, J 
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hope to be able to render myself intelli- 
gible to the House, without the aid of the 
antiquarian statistics of the hon. Gentle- 
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man—although on some future occasion I | 


may be induced to avail myself of his prof- 
fered instruction, when, perhaps, he may 
kindly favour me with the statistics of a 
corn monopoly of a still more ancient date, 


namely, that which brought a certain an- | 


cient people into the land of Egypt, and 
where they were, at the outset at least, 
treated by the corn monopolists of that 
country far better than the hon. Gentle- 
man’s party have treated the corn buyers 
of this country. 

From the recent proceedings of that 
party, they appear to have two objects in 
view—namely, to induce the country to 
submit again to that system of restrictive 
commercial legislation from which it has 


so lately been emancipated; and also to, 


permit them to remove from themselves, 
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‘ment, even the hon. Gentleman will acquit 
me of having been altogether negligent in 
consulting it. 

The history of the corn laws, Sir, with 
which I now propose to deal, is familiar to 
most of us—is in the personal recollection 
of many of us—and may be told in a few 
| words. 
| In the year 1815, the country had re- 
turned to a state of peace, from a war with 
nearly all the world; a war which had cost 
the nation an enormous amount of blood 
and treasure, and in which it was involved 
by the landowning class themselves, to 
| further a class policy, and for no object of 
national benefit or necessity. Now, Sir, 
we all know that the Parliament of 1815 
contained a large majority of owners of 
land, and of nominees, dependants, and 
connexions of owners of land; and that the 
majority of that Parliament so composed 
|—being apprehensive that the introdue- 
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and to place on the people, a portion, or tion into this country of foreign-grown 
perhaps the whole, of the burdens which | corn, and of other agricultural produce 
they allege are borne in an undue propor- | used for human food, which the return to 
tion by land. |a state of peace would facilitate, would 

Now, Sir, in order to enable the House | lower the high prices which the state of 
and the country to consider these questions | war had enabled them to obtain, and would 


correctly, I submit that a preliminary in- consequently diminish their rents and in- 


vestigation ought to be instituted, for the | comes—passed a law, intended to maintain 
purpose of eliciting, first, the effect which | wheat at 80s. the quarter, and other kinds 
the laws restricting the importation and! of grain in proportion, by preventing the 
consumption of foreign corn and provisions | people of this country from consuming fo- 
have had on the cost of the food, and on} reign corn, until they, the landowners, 


the industrial and social progress or condi- | could realise such prices for theirs. The 
tion of the people, during the period of importation for consumption, in this coun- 
thirty-four years that they were in force. try, of various other articles of agricultural 
And, in the second place, to ascertain! produce, such as beef, pork, live cattle, 
whether landownership—as I may term it | butter, cheese, &c., was also prohibited by 
—has any well-founded claim to relief, on | high duties. The corn law, with some 
the ground of its bearing more than its | modifications as to the minimum prices 
fair proportion of the publie burdens, or | which it was supposed could be maintained 
whether, in point of fact, it has not un-| by it, continued from the year 1815 to 
fairly exempted itself from a proportion of | the beginning of the year 1849, when it 


taxation which it ought to have borne, and | 
whether the claim for relief does not rest 
with the people as against the owners of 
agricultural property. 

These, Sir, were the reasons which in- 
duced me to place my Motion on the Notice 
paper, and I will now avail myself of this 
opportunity to state to the House some of 
the facts by which I intended to support 
that Motion. And with reference again, 
Sir, to the attempt of the hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire to demolish, by anti- 
cipation, so undistinguished an antagonist 
as myself, on my presumed ignorance of 
blue-backed literature, I venture to express 
a hope, that when I have finished my state- 


ceased ; the enlightenment of the public 
mind, the apprehension of a famine, and 
the moral courage of a leading statesman, 
who sacrificed party and power to the good 
of his country, having effected its abolition. 

Now, Sir, when we are asked to re-enact 
the corn law, and to return to the restric- 
tive system of commercial legislation, it is 
surely proper to take a retrospective view 
of the operation of that law and system 
during the long period they were in force. 
And what, Sir, have been their effects ? 
Fortunately, I have here the answer to 
that question, in the words of one whose 
opinion must command infinitely more 





respect than any opinion of so very humble 
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an individual as myself. It is the opinion, 
Sir, of no less a personage than the noble 
Lord now at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Councils. That noble Lord, after, no doubt, 
devoting his great abilities, and giving the 
most anxious consideration to the subject, 
declared and published to the world his 
deliberate conviction that the corn law had 
operated as 

—“the bane of agriculture, the blight of com- 
merce, the source of bitter divisions among 
classes, the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and 
crime among the people.” 

Now, Sir, is it possible to imagine a 
greater national curse than these words 
describe ? Not my words, be it remem- 
bered, but the words of the Prime Minister 
of England. Yet, to such a system, 
fraught with such disastrous consequences, 
would the hon. Gentleman opposite wish 
the country to return! And for what ob- 
ject? To mitigate the alleged distress of 
the agricultural classes, putting promi- 
nently forward, under that denomination, 
the tenant-farmers! Why, Sir, the tenant- 
farmers have been the chief victims of the 
landlord’s law. They have been deluded 
from time to time—and many of them 
seem not yet to have awakened from that 
delusion—that it was possible to maintain 
a steady high price for corn by Act of 
Parliament. They were told by their 
landlords, in 1815, that wheat should be 
maintained at 80s. the quarter, and agreed 
to pay rents in proportion. They were 
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told in 1822—the intervening seven years | 
having shown that the price of wheat | 


could not be permanently maintained at 
80s.—that it should be maintained at 70s., 
and they agreed to pay rents accordingly. 
In 1828, 64s. was promised to the farmers; 
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| for a great portion of the period to which 
I have alluded, with the prices which ruled 
in this country at similar times. After 
deducting the cost of transit charges, and 
a fair commercial profit, I have considered 
the prices at which such foreign corn and 
provisions could have been placed in this 
country, free of duty, to be the prices 
at which all corn and provisions could have 
been obtained in this country. For this 
estimate, I have not only availed myself of 
the published official records, but of pri- 
vate mercantile information. And, with- 
out fatiguing the House by a mass of de- 
tails, I will at once state the aggregate 
result : that result, Sir, is, that during 
the thirty-four years that this restrictive 
system was in operation, the people of this 
country have had the cost of their food 
enhanced, as compared to what it would 
have been under a system of free trade, 
to an amount not less than seven hundred 
and fifty millions!—a sum, Sir, that 
would have sufficed to liquidate the na- 
tional debt. And, although the past can- 
not be recalled, I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted the reflection—What would have 
been the condition of this country had she 
possessed, in 1815, a Parliament truly re- 
presenting the interests and feelings of the 
| people, and which, legislating for the bene- 
| fit of the whole community, instead of for 
‘the benefit of a dominant class, had 
‘adopted enlightened principles of com- 
mercial policy—had removed all impedi- 
ments to the freedom of exchange—and 
had even accompanied that measure by the 
imposition of a direct tax, to the amount 
\of from twenty to twenty-five millions an- 
|nually, to be applied to the reduction of 
the national debt—can there be a doubt 
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and, lastly, in 1842, the price was pro-| that the people of this country would have 
mised to be maintained at 56s. And all| been much more prosperous, under the 
these promises proved delusive. How men, | operation of such a tax, than they have 
possessed of ordinary intellect, could have | been under the operation of the landlord’s 
been deluded into the making of bad bar- | tax, and that the British nation, freed from 
gains for so long a period, and in spite of | the incubus of that debt, would, by this 
experience, is, 1 confess, to me almost in- | time, have become the pride and envy of 
comprehensible. | the world ? 

Now, Sir, I have been at some pains to} Now, enormous as this amount of im- 
form an estimate of the extent to which | poverishment of the people by the enhance- 
the cost of the food of the people has! ment of the cost of their food may appear, 
been enhanced by the operation of the | it is by no means, Sir, I consider, the mea- 
laws for restricting the importation of | sure of the disastrous effects of these re- 


agricultural produce. To ascertain this, 
with as much accuracy as possible, I have 
made a comparison of the prices of corn 
and provisions at the principal places 
abroad, from whence we have been accus- 
tomed to obtain our supplies when required, 


strictive laws. They have, by retarding 
the industrial progress of the people, not 
to speak of the moral degradation which 
they have caused, inflicted an aggregate of 
evil far exceeding the pecuniary sacrifice 
which I have just stated. 
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To illustrate their operation in prevent- 
ing the development of our industrial re- 
sources, I will beg permission of the House 
to state an incident which occurred within 
my own experience. 

The most northern of the two groups of 
jslands which form the very peculiar county, 
Sir, which I have the honour to represent 
in this House — namely, the Shetland 
Islands, do not, by reason of the inferiority 
of their soil and climate, produce grain for 
the adequate subsistence of more than 
about one half of their population. They 
obtain such additional supply as they can 
afford to purchase, by exchanging for it 
the produce of their staple manufacture 
(as I shall term it—although it is not cot- 
ton goods nor hardware, but dried fish), a 
manufacture which they carry on to a con- 
siderable extent, drawing their raw mate- 
rial out of the seas which surround their 
coasts. Now, some years since, an estab- 
lishment, in which I was concerned, was 
formed in these islands, for the purpose of 
improving their fisheries, and of opening 
up the extensive markets of Spain to them, 
from which the previous inferior mode of 
cure had nearly shut them out. Soon 
after this establishment had been formed, 
I received a proposal from some Spanish 
merchants, offering to purchase a large 
quantity of fish, at a price nearly one-third 
higher than these islanders had for many 





years previously been able to obtain, on 
condition that I, on their behalf, would | 
receive payment for it in good soft Spanish | 
wheat, to be delivered at the islands at the | 
rate of 35s. the quarter-—a price which, 
could the wheat have been delivered free 
of duty, would have given these people 
good Spanish flour at a cost of about one- 
third less than they were then paying for 
common Scotch meal. But, Sir, at that 
time the sliding scale was in active and 
somewhat erratic operation — apparently 
graduating upwards. Prudence would not 
permit me, under such circumstances, to 
venture on such a speculation. The Shet- 
landers could only receive hard dollars from 
the Spaniards for their fish. The order 
was, in consequence, diminished to a com- 
paratively small quantity of fish; and thus 
these poor people were not only deprived 
ofa cheap supply of what they most ur- 
gently wanted—bread, but were also de- 
prived of an advantageous outlet for the 
produce of their industry. I should not, 
Sir, have adverted to this circumstance, 
only that I consider it to present an epito- 
mised illustration of the operation of the 
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late corn Jaws on the whole kingdom. 
Great Britain, like the Shetland islands, 
does not produce corn sufficient for the 
adequate subsistence of her population. 
The additional supply required can only be 
procured by exchanging for it the produce 
of her manufacturing industry; and the 
corn Jaw, for thirty-four years, besides en- 
hancing the cost of food, cramped the in- 
dustry of the whole kingdom in the same 
manner as it did that of the Shetland 
islanders, in the instance which I have 
mentioned. 

The operation of the restrictive system 
on the social progress and moral condition 
of the people, has been ably demon- 
strated by the right hon. the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and 
I shall, therefore, only beg to refer those 
hon. Gentlemen who may not have sa- 
tisfied themselves on this part of the 
question, to the public records, which 
will show them that when bread is dear, 
committals are numerous, and vice versd 
—clearly proving that scarcity is the 
parent of crime as well as of disease 
and death. 

I now, Sir, beg the attention of the 
House to a few facts which have more di- 
rect reference to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire. 

The hon. Member proposes that we 
should revise the poor-rates, in order to 
relieve the agricultural classes; and he 
further indicates, that if this House should 
agree to go into Committee, he will pro- 
pose that a sum of two millions annually 
shall be levied on the community at large, 
and be appropriated to the relief of these 
classes. 1 shall take leave to translate 
‘‘agricultural classes’’ into ‘land-owner- 
ship,”’ which I consider the real interest 
to be benefited by his proposal. 

Now, Sir, I am perfectly ready to sup- 
port him, if he will go into a general revi- 
sion of our public burdens; and if he can 
show, on a fair investigation of that sub- 
ject, that land has borne, and is bearing, 
more than its due proportion, I will be the 
first to concur in such an equitable adjust- 
ment as will relieve landed property of any 
portion of taxation, local and general, 
which it may be burdened with to a 
greater degree than other property and 
industry. But, Sir, as a representative of 
the people in this House, I do most firmly 
protest against the mode of adjustment 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman—namely, 
to lay his finger on one particular item 
which he may consider a peculiar burden 
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on land, and overlook how land is situated 
as regards the other branclies of taxation. 
I insist, Sir, that if he wishes to disturb 
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the account as between land and the na- | 


tion, he must open the whole account, and 
let us see whether land, if bearing peculiar 
burdens, is not also enjoying peculiar and 
unfair exemptions ?—whether, availing it- 
self of its predominant but illegitimate 
power in the Legislature, it has not con- 
trived to throw upon the community a 
large portion of taxation to which it was in 
justice bound equally to contribute ? 

And I will now, Sir, reciprocate the 
hon. Gentleman’s kind offer of statistical 
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{have elapsed since 1845, at the rate of 
| 2,000,000/.—or say, in round numbers, 
| 8,000,0007.—will make the total amount 
levied on personal property, and, conse. 
quently, the total arrear of exemption, for 
which the landed interest stands equi- 
tably indebted to the nation at large, 
77,528,0001. 

Now, Sir, I am aware that the pretext 
set up by the landed interest, and which 
is still adduced as a ground of exemption 
| from these duties, is that the stamp duties 
|on the transfer of landed property are 
/much heavier than on the transfer of per- 
sonal property. I shall soon show how 





information to me by stating, for his infor- | much this argument is worth. The largest 
mation, some of the items of exemption for | item among the stamp duties, is that re. 
which I consider land to stand indebted to turned under the head of Deeds and Con- 


the nation. The first items which I shall 
take, Sir, are the probate and legacy du- 
ties. These duties were first imposed in 
the year 1797. The Minister of that day 
intended to impose them on real as well as 
on personal property; but finding he would 
in that case encounter the opposition of the 
landed interest in Parliament, and would, 


consequently, be unable to carry his mea- | 
sure, he was compelled to purchase the | 


concurrence of that interest by sacrificing 
to it the interest of the nation; and he 
agreed to exempt real property from these 
duties, throwing them on personal property 
only. Now, it is estimated that the capi- 
tal of real property —that is, land and 
houses held under freehold or copyhold 
tenure— has, since 1797, been equal in 
amount to the capital of personal property; 
and as the the law of nature has made no 
exemption from the debt of nature in fa- 
vour of the possessors of landed or real 
property—and, therefore, the ratio of mor- 
tality and succession must be the same 
among each eclass—I consider, Sir, that 
the amount of these duties, which has 
been levied on personal property, must be 
a tolerably correct measure of the amount 
of exemption which real preperty has un- 
justly obtained for itself. The average 
annual amount of these duties, for a num- 
ber of years past, has been rather upwards 
of 2,000,0007. The amount levied on 
personal property, up to the end of the 
year 1845, according to the evidence given 
by Mr. Pressly, the Secretary to the 
Board of Stamps and Taxes, before the 
Committee of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, which sat in 1846, to inquire in- 
to the burdens on real property, was 
69,528,000. Adding to this sum the 
amount levied during the four years which 


| veyances, which amounted, for the financial 
‘year 1847-8, to 1,703,0421. But the 
same Gentleman, before the same Com. 
mittee to which I have just alluded, 


states, in answer to question 7,002, that 
but a small proportion of this amount is 
produced by stamps on documents con- 
nected with land; that it is chiefly pro- 
duced by leases, sales, and transfers of 
leasehold houses, and other personal pro- 
perty. I think, therefore, that if we al- 
low the odd 703,042/. to stand as the pro- 
portion of it applicable to land, it is 4 
liberal estimate. We then, Sir, have a 
' balance of this item of 1,000,0001. as con- 
tributed by personal property; and when 
, to this is added the stamp duties levied on 
| other property, and on the ordinary trans- 
actions of trade and industry, namely— 
| bills of exchange, bankers’ notes, receipts, 
marine insurances, licenses, newspapers, 
fire insurances, advertisements, stage and 
hackney coaches, and railways, amounting 
in the same year, 1847-8, to 3,430,3881.— 
we shall have, Sir, the sum of 4,430,308, 
contributed under the head of stamp duties 
by personal property, trade, and industry, 
against only 703,042l. contributed by 
land. So much, Sir, for the claim of land 
to be exempted from 2,000,000I. per 
annum of probate and legacy duties, on 
the ground of an excessive contribution in 
stamp duties. 

The next item to which I shall advert, 
Sir, is the exemption of horses used in 
agriculture from the horse-tax. If a small 
tradesman or huckster use a horse and 
cart for the purposes of his trade, he must 
pay a tax of 11. 8s. for them; or if he use 
a horse only, he must 10s. 6d. But let 
that horse be sold to a farmer, and trans- 
ferred to agricultural purposes, he becomes 
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immediately a privileged animal, and pays 
no tax whatever. Now, I have the evi- 
dence of the same Gentleman, the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Taxes, to refer to on 
this item. He estimates the number of 
horses at one million, which, at 10s. 6d. 
each horse, will give the amount of this 
exemption at 525,0001. per annum, which, 
as it enables the farmers to work their 
farms at so much less cost, enables them 
to pay to the landlord so much more rent, 
and consequently goes into the landlord’s 
pockets. , ; 

The property and income tax is another 
burden from which land has contrived to 
obtain a considerable exemption indirectly, 
through an apparent relief to the occupy- 
ing tenants. The tax on income arising 
from the occupancy of land is only half the 
rate of that levied on other incomes; and 
all such incomes are entirely exempted, 
unless they amount to 300/. and upwards, 
whereas other incomes are only exempt, if 
under 1501. Now the amount of property 
tax levied under Schedule A, being that 
on rent, is 2,600,0007. The Board of 
Taxes, in estimating the farmer’s profits 
or income, take it as half the amount of 
the rent he pays; therefore, if the rate of 
assessment was the same on income arising 
from the occupancy of land as it is upon 
income arising from the property in land 
and other incomes, and there were no ex- 
emption for farming incomes, except those 
under 150/., the income tax on this de- 
scription ought to be equal, or nearly so, 
to half the amount levied under Schedule 
A, or, say, 1,300,0007. per annum ; 
whereas the amount of 300,000J. only is 
returned as obtained under this head, leay- 
ing an apparent benefit to the farmer, but 
in reality to the landlord, of 1,000,0002. 
But as there may be some farming in- 
comes under 150/.—although I think the 
farmers who can maintain their families 
and servants upon less than that must be 
very few—and as a part of Schedule A in- 
cludes rent on houses, I will only estimate 
the benefit of this exemption at 750,000/. 
per annum. 

Another item of taxation on which land 
has an exemption is the window tax. This 
tax amounted, for the year 1848-9, to 
1,544,8961. Farm-houses, on farms not 
exceeding 2001. a year rent, are exempt 
from the window tax; and I estimate this 
exemption at a fifth part of the whole, or 
say 300,0000. 

On the stamp duty on fire insurance, 
land has also taken care to have an exemp- 
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tion in its own favour, This stamp duty 
produces rather upwards of one million per 
annum. Insurances on agricultural stock, 
&e., are exempt from this duty; and, I 
think, if I estimate this exemption at one- 
fifth of the tax, say 200,000/. per annum, 
it is not an exaggerated estimate. 

I now, Sir, come to the last item in my 
account, bricks; and here, again, I find 
the landlords sticking (to use a common 
phrase) like bricks to their own interests. 
Bricks, Sir, as is well known, pay a rather 
heavy excise duty, when used for any other 
purpose than the improvement of land. But 
when used for that purpose, such as drain- 
ing, &c., they are exempt from any duty. 
The duty on bricks has produced, on the 
average of the last ten years, about 
600,0002. The excise take no account of 
bricks for draining; but if I take the ex- 
emption in favour of the improvement of 
land at one-sixth, or say 100,000I. per an- 
num, I think it is rather under than over 
the mark. 

I shall now, Sir, proceed to sum up this 
account, distinguishing the amount of an- 
nual exemption, and of arrears due, which 
will stand as follows :— 

Annual 
Exemption. 
Probate and Legacy 
Duty ......+-...20+. £2,000,000 ...£77,528,000 

re 525,000 ... 17,680,000 

Income Tax......... 750,000... 3,800,000 

Window Tax 800,900 ... 10,500,000 

Fire Insurance 200,000... 7,000,000 

MII ocancictiasenn 100,000... 3,400,000 


Arrears, 





£3,875,000 £11,908,000 


Or, say, in round numbers, four millions 
annually of taxation, which land has un- 
justly relieved itself from, and about one 
hundred and twenty millions of arrears of 
these exemptions, which I contend, before 
the landed interest can claim any abate- 
ment for any peculiar burden, it is bound 
in equity to make good to the community. 

Such, Sir, is the national account which 
I humbly beg to tender for adjustment to 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite. I do not 
ask them to take it on my estimate, but I 
am ready to have it thoroughly investigated 
by a parliamentary inquiry; and I feel 
confident the balance, as I have stated it, 
will be fully established. And I consider 
not only this inquiry, but that into the 
effects of the late restrictive system, to 
which the nation is called upon to return, 
highly necessary; because, Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, has not told us that he intends to ac- 
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cept this remission of poor-rates in favour | these poor lands, if they were to become 
of land as a compromise for the relinquish- | sheep-walks ?_ And how many labourers 
ment of what he calls protection. On the | would 1,000 acres of sheep-walk keep in 
contrary, Sir, he has told us very distinctly employment? About two; while they would 
that they will never abandon that object. support a great many if under tillage. It 
I recollect that the hon. Gentleman, in one | was, therefore, not merely a landlord’s, 
of those brilliant perorations with which but a farmer’s and a labourer’s question as 
he knows so well how to point his elo-| well. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
quence, told us last Session, in a very so- | for Manchester might tell him that he re. 
lemn and emphatic tone, that he and his | presented 6,000 stupid farmers, while the 
party, although then defeated, would re- | hon. Gentleman himself represented 12,000 
turn again and again to the charge; that | enlightened tradesmen. But let them look 
they would conquer, and once more on the | at what passed in the United States. In 
national banner should be inscribed the | that country the agriculturists were free. 
words—regenerated and protected Eng-/| traders, and the manufacturers were pro- 
land ! tectionists, each of these parties forming 
Now, Sir, permit me, in conclusion, to| their opinions in conformity with their 
tell the hon. Gentleman that I am a firm | sense of self-interest. The manufacturers 
believer in the latter part of his prediction; | of this country relied on their capital, and 
but an absolute sceptic as to the means by | their command of coal and iron, for a con- 
which he indicates it is to be accomplished. | tinuance of their prosperity; but, again, 
I do believe, Sir, that the day is not dis- | let them cast their eyes on the other side 
tant when our country shall be able, with | of the Atlantic. There they would find 
truth, to inscribe on her banner the words, | the same skill, coals and iron more abun- 
regenerated and protected; but that re-|dant, and cotton grown on the spot; and 
generation and protection, Sir, will not be | the moment they could get cheap labourers, 
effected by laws made to impede commerce | they would be able to undersell the manu- 
and paralyse industry—to enable one class | facturers of this country, who would then 
of the community to plunder all the others | be very glad to have protection back again. 
—but, Sir, by that augmented power, | He was sorry to see this made a class 
moral and material, resulting from the un- | question; but if it must be so, he, for his 
fettered development of her own magnifi- | own part, would stand by his class, which 
cent resources ! he also believed to be the most important 
Mr. SEYMER said, that as he repre-| class in the country. If the match was to 
sented one of the suffering agricultural dis-| be, all England against Lancashire and 
tricts, he did not wish to give a silent vote | the West Riding of Yorkshire, he would 
upon that occasion. He agreed with the! play on the side of all England; and he 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hadding- | believed, in spite of the hard hitting of the 
tonshire, that the claim then advanced on| hon. Member for Manchester, and_ the 
behalf of the agricultural body was founded | crooked bowling of the hon. Member for 
in justice; but he also thought that it was | the West Riding, that all England would 
greatly enhanced by the distress which at| win. The farmers asserted that their dis- 
present prevailed among that body. The | tress was caused by recent legislation, and 
farmers were proverbially a loyal body; but | by local burdens. With regard to the first, 
he begged leave to observe, that in this, | they had the authority of the right hon. 
the nineteenth century, they should look | Baronet the Member for Tamworth, who 
for no romantic feelings of loyalty, and that | in 1840 said— 
loyalty was best sustained by a sense of} « That any such disturbance in agriculture as 
well-being, and an attachment to institu- | must follow a total repeal of the corn laws, must 
tions under which men prosper. Farmers | lead to unfavourable results, not only to the agri- 
could not be expected to be animated by a cultural interest, but to all those numerous classes 
very active spirit of loyalty if they suf- which were identified with that interest. 
fered distress, and with distress injustice. | He quoted the right hon. Baronet’s words, 
The farmers and the agricultural labourers | because they were expressed in better lan- 
of Dorsetshire were told that their poor | guage than he himself could use; secondly, 
lands had been forced into cultivation by | because they were spoken after many years 
protection, and that those lands ought to | of official experience; thirdly, because the 
be converted into sheep-walks. What, he | argument had never been answered, even 
would ask, would be the situation of a far- | by the right hon. Baronet himself; fourth- 
mer with capital, occupying 1,000 acres of | ly, and especially, because what the right 
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hon. Baronet had predicted had come to!on the Treasury bench and around it, 
ass. It was not to Hansardise the right | who were the true friends of the agricultu- 
hon. Baronet that he made that reference; | ral interest, and were anxious to save it 


put because, in then expressing the views | 
he (Mr. Seymer) now entertained, the | 
right hon. Baronet stated the results of | 
his previous experience. He could not help | 
feeling some indignation when he heard | 


from damage; secondly, those hon. Gentle- 
men below the gangway, the free-traders 
proper, as he might call them. The lat- 
ter were the more logical, for they had 
asserted in former days that it would 


all who maintained protectionist principles | not signify to this country if not a blade 


stigmatised as fools. At all events, it 


could not be denied that they held opin- | 


ions which, as lately as 1842, and since 
that time, were entertained by the right 
hon. Baronets the Members for Tamworth 
and Ripon. The farmers said their dis- 
tress was occasioned by recent legislation, 
and an excessive importation of foreign 
corn. If the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth were present, he might 
ask, had any one too much corn? No, 
many had not enough, as any one might 
see from letters which had appeared in 
the Morning Chronicle. Such was the 
competition here, that he feared it would 
always be the fate of a large portion 
of our population, whatever might be 
the price of corn, to be on the verge of 
starvation. The question was, were prices 
so reduced as not to be remunerative to 
the British grower? because if they were, 
the only result would be, to displace Eng- 
lish corn, and throw English labour on the 
labour market, and so reduce the wages of 
the whole. The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment said the distress was but temporary; 
and that, he supposed, was the reason why 
so little was done to alleviate it. The rea- 
son why it was thought to be temporary, 
he presumed, was because corn was on the 
point of rising. He could only say that 
the arguments on the other side were most 
extraordinary. They appeared to be afraid 
of their own principles. If the axiom were 
true, that we ought to buy in the cheapest 
market, then we could not buy too cheap. 
And yet hon. Members had tried to show 
that the prices of corn in this country would 
rise, though they ought to have tried to 
prove that they must fall. It was said that 
present prices were exceptional. Every- 
thing was said to be exceptional now-a-days. 
Thus, we had two seasons, one of them 
very good, the other very bad, and both of 
them were spoken of as exceptional. So 
they were in one sense; but it was re- 
markable that the effect of both was to 
ower prices. The fact was, that the 
other side was composed of two sections: 
first, the right hon. and hon. Members 





of corn were grown in it, and we had 
heard nothing from these about prices 


‘rising. They had been told that the dis- 


tress could not be so great, because the 
poor-law returns were favourable. But 
there was a great fallacy in this. The 
position of the farmer was such, that it 
cost him less to employ labourers at low 
wages, than to keep them in the work- 
house. But how long could such a system 
last without destroying the capital of the 
farmer, and the interests of the labourer ? 
And yet they were told that it was a land- 
lord’s question. With regard to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, the Home Secretary, had said that 
in these charges was involved the principle 
of local control. But there was another 
principle involved — that of central con- 
trol in London. He (Mr. Seymer) knew 
that in a union with which he him- 
self was connected, an attempt was made 
to reduce the establishment charges by 
reducing official salaries. They were 
obliged, however, to consult the Poor Law 
Board in London, which declined to ac- 
cede to their request, and great dissat- 
isfaction was occasioned by this refu- 
sal. This was another reason why it 
was extremely expedient that the charge 
should be thrown on the Consolidated 
Fund. The right hon. Baronet seemed 
to intimate that if this concession were 
made, it would be the means of pre- 
venting relief being afforded to other 
classes. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, however, should be deficient in funds, 
he might have recourse to the hon. Mover 
of the Address for his 90,000,0001., or 
the hon. Member for Glasgow for his 
100,000,0007. The right hon. Baronet 
had stated that a great part of real pro- 
perty consisted of houses. It was cer- 
tainly true that the owners of houses had 
not, like the farmers, complained of the 
weight of local taxation; but the reason 
was, because they had lost nothing by the 
recent proceedings, but on the contrary 
were large participators in this 90,000,0002. 
They were told that they must argue this 
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question on the assumption that protection | never consent to consider the question 
would never be granted; but he had heard | until they abandoned the ery altogether, 
different language from some free-traders | He recollected that before the measure of 
with whom he had conversed in the coun- | free-trade was talked of, either by the 
try, and who said, that if no change for | right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam. 
the better should take place in the pros-| worth, or the noble Lord at the head of 
pects of the agricultural interest, they | the Ministry, he (Mr. Rice) had declared 
would be disposed to reconsider the ques- | himself in favour of an alteration in the 
tion. This he had heard stated within the |law. However, he did entertain the belief 
last three weeks by intelligent free-traders | that the laying on of a small amount of 
in the country—men who were free-traders | duty for purposes of revenue would be a 
when hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on | satisfactory way of arranging the question. 
both sides of the House were protection- | He could tell hon. Gentlemen Opposite, 
ists—and the only dispute was, whether | that the farmers of England were much in 
they should have a sliding scale or a fixed | advance of them on the present question. 
duty. It was too bad, therefore, to be | He held in his hand a copy of resolutions 
told by free-traders of four or five years’ | adopted at a numerously attended meeting 
standing, that they never would have pro- | of the members of a farmer’s club in the 
tection again. He felt confident that in|Isle of Thanet. Now, what conviction 
the end justice would be done. He in-/|did the members of that club arrive at? 
tended to have made a few observations in | Why this, that ‘‘the battle of protection 
reply to some parts of the speech of the | had been fought, and lost ;’’ and sueh, 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State|he should say, was the conviction on 
for the Home Department, but, as there|the minds of hon. Members opposite, 
were many present who wished to address | though they had not the manliness to con 
the House, and as he understood a general | fess it. He was not going to discuss mea- 
desire to exist that a division should take | sures of relief with these Gentlemen ; but 
place that evening, he would occupy them | he should say he derived much satisfaction 
but a few moments longer. He was not | from the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
very sanguine as to the result of the|the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
night’s division. He could not forget that | partment on that evening, particularly 
311 Members had declined to state that | where he pledged himself to aid in the 
the agricultural classes were suffering from | consideration and reduction of all burdens, 
recent legislation, or that their distress| but in a practical way and form. He 
was aggravated by local burdens. In the | should say he expected more from that 
end, however, he reckoned on success, for | declaration of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he had justice on his side. If they main-|than from the speech and Motion of the 
tained that the agricultural interest was to| hon. Member for Buckinghamshire. He 
have no protection and no relief from local| was favourable to direct taxation.. He 
burdens—if they still persisted in main-}| agreed with those resolutions, that far- 
taining their vexatious excise regulations, | mers should be placed in Schedule D of 
which were altogether inconsistent with} the Income Tax. They also proposed 
the very first principles of free-trade—he | that the county and parochial rates should 
felt assurel that interest would defeat | be charged on property in general. He 
them before the end of the Session. regretted he could not support the Motion 

Mr. RICE said, that agreeing with | of the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, 
much that fell from the hon. Proposer of | because he concurred in some of the opin- 
the Motion, had he, instead of moving for|ions he had expressed. He did not con- 
a Committee of the whole House, moved | cur with him on the question of tithes, 
for a Select Committee to consider the| but he thought it might be made matter of 
burdens thrown upon the landholders, he | special inquiry. The resolutions he had 
would most decidedly have supported his | referred to desired that the excise duties 
Motion. But he begged to tell hon. Mem-|on bricks and malt should be removed 
bers, that if they expected to obtain relief | altogether; if this were done, he (Mr 
from the burdens that oppressed them, | Rice) would supply the deficiency by di- 
they should entirely abandon all hope of|rect taxation if necessary. His object 
returning to protection. As long as hon. | in rising was to say that hon. Gentlemen 
Gentlemen on the opposite side adhered to | opposite would have no claim to these 
the ery of protection, so long would they | alterations until they abandoned all idea of 
fail to obtain relief ; for that House would | returning to protection. Wishing to see 
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all these questions considered respectively 
on their merits, and not to be dealt with in 
one resolution, he must oppose the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire. 

Sm J. TYRELL assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down that he was 
remarkably well satisfied with the speech 
which he had thought proper to make—as 
satisfied as the hon. Member himself could 
possibly be. He was not so sure, however, 
that he could consider it as a perfectly dis- 
interested speech; for without imputing 
improper motives, he could not help re- 
membering, when the hon. Member was 
analysing the resolutions of the Isle of 
Thanet Farmers’ Club, that the Isle of 
Thanet was not very far from Dover. He 
therefore could not give the hon. Member 
eredit for such great independence and 
utter absence of all considerations for the 
future as the hon. Member could wish. 
The hon. Member thought the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department as a triumphant 
answer to that of the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire; but he must remind 
him that the hon. Baronet bond fide ad- 
mitted the justice of, at least, one-half of 
the propositions contained in that speech. 
It was true that the farmers, as a body, 
had refused to petition the House, and their 
loyalty had been questioned; but they were 
justly incensed at the want of respect with 
which they had been treated in the Speech 
from the Throne. He himself had been 
present at many of their meetings, and was 
quite ready to abide by every statement 
which he had made at any one of them. 
The agriculturists did complain of, he 
would not say the intentional insult, but 
the great disrespect with which their claims 
were considered by the First Minister of 
the Crown. The language was that there 
Were complaints from certain Jandowners 
and occupiers of the soil— 

Lorv J. RUSSELL observed, that the 
passage was— 

“Tt is with regret that Her Majesty has ob- 
served the complaints which, in many parts of the 


Kingdom, have proceeded from the owners and 
Oceupiers of land.” 


Sm J. TYRELL: It was stated that 
they complained. Now this was followed 
by a statement of the great consumption of 
Provisions and almost luxuries of life by the 
gteat mass of the country—who had so 

ily rejoiced, as it were, and had been in 
the receipt of such immense advantages 
from the extreme depression in the price of 
Provisions. But this, in fact, was the same 
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description of rejoicing and satisfaction 
which you saw every day in the papers 
when a man broke into a larder or robbed 
a till. They had been told to look to the 
Lothians—to the agricultural portions of 
Lincolnshire, and, again, to Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Now he submitted that those 
counties had spoken out, and the right hon, 
Baronet the Home Secretary had not suc- 
ceeded, after all, in proving that the inter- 
ests of agriculture were not suffering de- 
plorably from the free trade in corn. The 
diminution in poor rates, to which allusion 
had been made, to the amount of nearly 
400,000/., had arisen from the great eco- 
nomy introduced into the management of 
the machinery of the poor-law. He was 
acquainted with the cirenmstances of the 
unions in his own immediate district. In 
Braintree he admitted that the number of 
people in the workhouse had decreased ; 
but this arose from the activity of the silk 
trade in the neighbourhood. [ Ministerial 
cheers.| Yes, the silk trade had been most 
prosperous during the past year; but the 
silk trade was protected by a duty of 15 
per cent. In Witham and Maldon, which 
were agricultural districts, the case was far 
otherwise, and a considerable increase had 
taken place in the number of paupers with- 
in the last six weeks. When he was told 
that the prospects of agriculture were not 
so gloomy as some supposed, he answered 
that they were trading on the forbearance 
of the farmer. The hon. Member for Dover 
had told them that unless they were pre- 
pared to accept free trade as final, their 
complaints would not be listened to though 
though they were founded on reason. [Mr. 
Rice: I merely said I thought they would 
have no chance of suecess.] Exactly. The 
agricultural interest regarded it in precisely 
the same point of view, and therefore did 
not load the table of the House with peti- 
tions, but looked elsewhere. There was 
the hon. Member himself, for instanee—he 
gave them the benefit of his speech, but he 
refused them the benefit of his vote. To 
answer the Speech from the Throne, they 
put forward a Gentleman of considerable 
ability, and who, those on his (Sir J. Ty- 
rell’s) side of the House thought, had been 
treated with some neglect—the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton. They had brought 
him out, as one of the brightest weapons 
in their armoury, to state their case, and 
finally dispose of the question, He would 
eall him, if the hon. Member would permit 
him, on this occasion, “the destroyer;” 


and the hon. Member for the West Riding 
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he would eall ‘the divider of the spoil.” | which, from time to time, filtered through 
He had read the other day that the noble | the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
Lord at the head of the Government had and yet was not encumbered by any of 
asked with the greatest triumph and con- those inconvenient speeches which the 
fidence, whether they would be prepared to , read from time to time as delivered in that 
face a state of things in which the poor | place. Then again the hon. Member for 
man would have to pay Is. 0d., or 3s. a| the West Riding showed great sagacity in 
week more for his bread? Now he would | his commercial manner of handling the 
answer that by this proposition. The hon. | question. He was not aware at the time 
Member to whom he had just alluded held | that he had the prospect of so great a re. 
an office which brought him in 1,2001. a | ward as 70,000/.; and that immediately 
year—no sinecure office certainly. Now after declining the offer of the Government 
he could understand if the hon. Member | he was put in possession of that sum, He 
could by legislation cause this 1,2001. a | thought, as the hon. Gentleman had re. 
year to be equal to 1,5001. or 1,600/. a | ceived so great a dividend, he was perfectly 
year—he could quite understand his readi- | right to acknowledge it in the manner he 
ness and preparation to face that—that did. Again, the principles of free trade 
proposition quite met his understanding. | had been extraordinarily developed at a 
He had stated before that the hon. Mem-| recent meeting in that town. It was a 
ber for Wolverhampton and the hon. | meeting of the Peace Society, at which a 
Member for the West Riding ought at’ great bill-broker was in the chair. That 
this moment to be on the Treasury gentleman did not see the question in the 
bench, sitting side by side with the hon. | same light as the hon. Member for Man- 
Member for Westbury. Now he should like chester. He said, ‘* Oh, dear, I made a 
to know—he was curious to know—what | bid for the Russian loan.’’ Now the doe- 
offer had been made to him with reference | trine was, that although they admitted, 
to his acceptance of office. He could not | and acknowledged, and approved of the 
believe that his merits had been altogether commercial principle of furnishing the Rus- 
overlooked. This much he knew, that a sian with coats, waistcoats, and breeches, 
proposition had been made by the Govern- | in the language of the tariff ‘‘ partly made 
ment to the hon. Member for the West | up;’’ yet, when a party came with his 
Riding to take his seat on the Treasury | money, and proposed to lend it to the Em- 
bench. He hoped the noble Lord opposite | peror of Russia, it was a thing utterly ab- 
would excuse his putting the question, but | horrent and inconsistent with their princi- 
he wished to ask him whether such was not | ples. He begged to call the attention of 
precisely the fact ? The noble Lord smiled; | the hon. Member for Manchester to the 
but although he had had the pleasure of | discrepancies that existed at this meeting. 
seeing the noble Lord smile for years, he ;[Mr. Bricut: I did not attend the 
was not able to tell what his smile meant. | meeting.] No, but the hon. Member for 
He put this slight interrogatory, had the | Manchester read all the speeches; and he 
hon. Member for the West Riding been | thought that the hon. Gentleman, with 
offered office, or had he not? The noble | that candour and fairness that always dis- 
Lord was silent. Then silence gave con- | tinguished him, would say that he (Sir J. 
sent. He would go a step further, and | Tyrell) had not mis-stated the opinions 
tell the House and the country that there | enunciated at that meeting; and he left 
was an hon. Gentleman deputed—this was him to reconcile the two things. He wish- 
no breach of confidence—to wait upon the | ed to show how, in a commercial point of 
hon. Member for the West Riding and! view, the principles of free trade were 
offer him office; and he would tell them | tested with regard to these 5,000,0001. ad- 
his answer, which was marked by that sa-| vanced to the Emperor of Russia. He 
gacity and good sense which, he admitted, | knew from his own knowledge, and from 
distinguished the hon. Member. The hon. | the report of a gentleman in the Austrian 
Member said, ‘‘ I cannot accept office, for if | service, that nearly the whole of Ger- 
I do, my power with the people is gone. I| many, Austria, Sweden, and Denmark, 
should no longer have that power, either | never saw a metallic currency; they had 
in this House or the country, and should | to contend with a small paper currency, 
be displaced from that station which I hold, | addition to the other disadvantages of the 
in the manufacturing districts particularly.” | disturbances on the Continent. He con- 
Now this was a great advantage, because , tended, therefore, that if these principles 
the noble Lord traded in those sentiments | of free trade were to be fully carried out, 
i 
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they had a right to see those Gentlemen 
on the Treasury benches. [*‘‘ Question !’’] 
He submitted that that was the question. 
It was a question of the injustice that had 
been done to agriculture, and he maintain- 
ed, with all due deference, that the senti- 
ments expressed in the Speech from the 
Throne on that point were not founded in 
fact. They were called upon by the advo- 
eates of free trade to apply fresh capital 
and additional labour in the cultivation of 
the soil. He thought that was a most un- 
fair and most inconsistent demand. When 
the manufacturing interest was in a de- 
pressed state, and was not working full 
time, the agriculturists did not call on 
them to build fresh mills, and to work six 
days in the week. Surely that was not 
the principle of free trade. He would tell 
them fairly that justice must be done to 
the agricultural classes. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department objected to the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, on the ground of its being too large. 
The first part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was addressed to the speech 
ofhis hon. Friend the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire last Session. The next portion 
of it was all to be read in the Morning 
Chronicle of that day. Lord Mansfield’s 
opinion, and all the rest of it, was actually 
in priut. The third portion was addressed 
to the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire; 
and it would appear as if he agreed with 
him in the main. Indeed it would not 
much astonish him if they got the vote of 
the hon. Member for Dover. But he would 
not trouble the House further. He would 
sey to the Government that the agricul- 
tural party relied upon their own indomita- 
ble energy and perseverance. It was ad- 
mitted that they possessed these qualities, 
and they would, by Heaven! use them. We 
tell you that you shall not settle this ques- 
tion finally, until you agree to the proposi- 
tion of justice that has been submitted to 
you. 

Mr. T.B. HOBHOUSE said, there were 
two points especially in the speech of the 
hon, Baronet who had just sat down on which 
he differed from him. In the first place, 
the hon. Baronet stated that the reduction 
in the expense of maintaining the poor had 
been caused by the lowering of the cost of 
Provisions; whereas he (Mr. Hobhouse) 
contended, and hoped, ere he concluded, 
to show that it was partly owing to a 
diminution in the number of paupers. In 

second place, the hon. Baronet had de- 
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clared it to be unjust that there should be 
any protection on silk. [Sir J. TyRELL: 
I said just the contrary.] Well, then, 
the hon. Baronet had said that it was 
unjust that the agricultural interest 
should have no protection, whilst a pro- 
tective import duty was levied on the 
article of silk. [Sir J. Tyretz: Hear, 
hear!] The hon. Baronet could not 
but be aware that the silk manufactu- 
rers of this country were able to compete 
with other manufacturers of silk in neutral 
markets, and that protection was therefore 
disclaimed as unnecessary. If a duty was 
levied, it was clearly for the sake of reve- 
nue, and it was not inconsistent with the 
doctrines of the best free-traders in that 
House that duties should be levied for the 
purposes of the revenue. [ Cheers from the 
Protectionists.| He perfectly understood 
what hon. Gentlemen opposite meant by 
that cheer, that they now wished to have a 
fixed duty upon corn. He wished, for their 
sake, they had always been of that mind; 
for in that case they would have accept- 
ed the offer made by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, and would 
still have enjoyed a certain amount of 
what they termed protection. The ar- 
guments for the Motion, which were 
based on the inequality of taxation, ap- 
peared to him singularly illogical. He 
agreed with hon. Members opposite that 
there existed inequality in the local taxa- 
tion of the country, and would even con- 
cede to them that land and real property 
were burdened to a greater extent than 
other species of property; but he main- 
tained that a return to their favourite Act, 
the 43rd of Elizabeth, would not remove 
the inequality. Under that Act, although 
stock in trade was not exempted from as- 
sessment, there were, in fact, numerous 
exemptions, including all property, how- 
ever beneficial, held by non-inhabitants of 
the parish, money and furniture in pos- 
session, money at interest, the pay of offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy, that of clerks 
in public and private offices, and profes- 
sional profits. Mines, also, except coal, 
clay pits, slate quarries, and other descrip- 
tions even of real property escaped the 
operation of the Act. From local taxa- 
tion to the amount of 12,000,000/., it was 
proposed to deduct 2,000,000/., and to 
place what was struck off in the accounts 
of the nation. Even if that were done, 
10,000,000/. would remain to be assessed 
as unequally as at that moment. To com- 
plain of inequality of taxation, and to pro- 
2N 
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pose to go into Committee without any in- | 3,106,000/.; cider, 52,000/.; hides, &e,, 
tention of removing that inequality, seemed | 735,000/. ; starch, 117,0001, ; tiles, 
to him highly illogical and absurd. Hej 33,0007.; vinegar, 59,0001. : — total, 
feared that inequality was a necessary in- | 4,102,000. Those reduced on malt were, 
cident of taxation, that it was, in fact, im- | 2,352,0001.; and on spirits, 381,0001,; 
possible to assess property equally under| making a total repealed and reduced, 
any system whatever. Taxation was an | 6,835,0001. Duties taken off miseella- 
implement which was rather rude in its | neous articles—farm servants, horses, car- 
nature, and unable to make nice dis-| riages chiefly used in husbandry, &c., va. 
tinctions. He put it to hon. Members| lued at 985,000I.; insurance on farming 
opposite, whether duties on the chief, stock, value of exemption in 1847, 
articles of consumption bore with an | 87,2881. This House, too, had in 1848 
equal per centage on the property of the | voted 348,000/. for prosecutions. It was 
poor and that ofthe rich. The true expla- | said that a reduction of many of these du- 
nation of the inequality was to be found in | ties was of no benefit to the producer, the 
the fact, that if taxation were levied merely burden of their payment falling on the con- 
on the luxuries of life, the revenue would sumer. If it were not, then the repeal of 
not be productive enough to meet the ne- | the malt duty could confer no advantage; 
cessary public expenditure. He feared, | if it were, then he was entitled to place the 
therefore, that the attainment of abstract | reduction as compensation; and atall events, 
equality in taxation was impracticable. | there was the possibility of an increased de- 
The hon. Baronet who had just sat down! mand. He would do the hon. Member for 
had told them that the reduction in the ex- | Buckinghamshire the justice to acknow- 
penditure for the maintenance of the poor, | ledge that his speech that evening was fair 
was owing to the reduction in the cost of | and temperate, and marked by a spirit of 


provisions. The last report of the Poor 
Law Board showed, however, a considerable 
diminution in the number of paupers. 
DIMINUTION OF PAUPERISM. 

Number of paupers of all classes relieved 

in-doors and out-of-doors, in 580 

unions, on the Ist of July, 1848 . . 893,743 
Same day 1849 . . . - 827,919 | 


- 65,824 


Decrease. ‘ . 
Equal to 7:4 per cent. 
Same return from 602 unions, of all 
classes of paupers, relieved in-doors 
and out, on the Ist of January, 
1849 . ° . ° ° - 987,996 
On same day,1850 . “ ‘ . 924,672 
Decrease Pp ° - 63,324 
Equal to 6°4 per cent. 

Number of adult ablebodied paupers re- 

lieved in-doors and out on the Ist of 
January, 1849, in 590 unions . 201,644 
Same day, 1850 . F - 170,502 
Decrease ‘ 4 ‘ - 81,142 

Equal to 15°4 per cent. 

In all these cases there was not merely a 
reduction of expenditure, but of the num- 
ber of paupers. The hon. Member for 
East Lothian had said, that the agricul- 
tural interest was entitled to compen- 


justice and reason; but there was one ex- 
pression in that speech which he (Mr. 
Hobhouse) had regretted to hear, namely, 
‘that the distress of the agricultural 
classes was strangely coincident with the 
late alteration of the laws regarding agri- 
culture.” He maintained that that view 
could not be supported. Were the agri- 
culturists ever satisfied under the system of 
protection? On the contrary, was not 
Committee after Committee moved for to 
inquire into the causes of distress? There- 
fore it was hardly just that the hon. Gen- 
tleman should say that the distress of agri- 
culture was strangely coincident with the 
change of the law. He was one of those 
who thought that this country had de- 
rived the greatest benefit from free trade 
in corn, and he rejoiced that even the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire had 
evinced no disposition to unsettle the ex- 
isting arrangements. The hon. Gentle- 
man contended that his proposition would 
tend to the relief of the agricultural classes, 
but he had not specified in his Motion which 
of those classes it would relieve. Dolus 
latet in generalibus. He (Mr. Hobhouse) 
would wish to ask the hon. Gentleman whe- 





sation as an indemnity for the pecu-/ ther it was the landlord, the tenant, or the 
liar burdens it sustained. He assented | labourer, whom he aimed to benefit by 4 
to that doctrine; but he would ask transfer of the proposed reduction of tax- 
the hon. Gentleman if the agricultural | ation to the national account? With re- 
classes had not in many cases enjoyed ex-| gard to the proposition now before the 
emption? The Excise duties on agricul- | House, he believed that if it were carried, 
ture repealed since 1815 were: On beer, | the entire advantage would accrue to the 
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landlord, and that the reduction in the 
rates would have the effect of increasing 
rents. Representing a city which was the 
capital of an agricultural county, he had 
felt anxious to state his reasons for oppos- 
ing the Motion. He should vote against it 
without the least distrust; confident that the 
hon. Gentleman’s plan was not calculated 
to remove the inequalities complained of, 
and that if the plan were adopted, the com- 
plaints of unequal assessment, unequal tax- 
ation, and unequal rates would continue to 
pour in from the agricultural districts. 
Lorv J. MANNERS said, the hon. 
Member who had last spoken must be 
regarded as belonging to the perfectionist 
school of politicians, for he had refused 
to support the Resolution of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Buckinghamshire on the 
ground that if it were carried a certain 
amount of inequality of taxation would 
still remain. Now, if the hon. Member’s 
objection were justly founded, still it was 
no valid reason why he should decline doing 
all that lay in his power to remove the 
distress. He must say, that, until he 
heard the speech of the right hon. the 
Secretary for the Home Department, he 
thought that all hon. Members of that 
House, admitting as they did that distress 
existed, and that all right hon. Gentlemen 
and noble Lords who complained that 
accusations were brought against them 
charging them with being indifferent to 
that distress, would have joined with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham- 
shire in his reasonable proposition—a pro- 
position not founded on injustice to any 
class of the empire; for if it were true, as 
it was asserted by hon. Members, that 
Manchester and Leeds paid their just 
share towards the taxation of the country, 
then the proposition of his hon. Friend 
would afford them the same benefit 
which he sought to confer on the other 
parts of England. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
showed that he felt the pressure of this 
argument, for in the early part of his 
speech the right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to be combating imaginary arguments 
made use of by somebody or other on some 
former occasion. In fact, in listening to 
that portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech relative to the exemption of stock 
in trade, one could not help feeling that 
the arguments used were the right hon. 
Gentleman’s entire stock in trade. The 
tight hon. Gentleman had taken two main 
dbjections to the proposition of his hon. 
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Friend. In the first place, the right hon. 
Gentleman had glanced over that portion 
of his hon. Friend’s speech alluding to the 
general distress which existed, and contend- 
ed that the diminution in pauperism and 
crime showed the distress was not so great 
as was stated. Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument, as to the diminution of 
crime, was fallacious, for he had contrasted 
the year 1848, the exceptional year of 
manufacturing distress, with 1849, the 
year — but, he feared, not the exceptional 
year—of agricultural distress. What logi- 
cal inference could be drawn from the 
comparison? The inevitable conclusion, 
if you must argue from such premises 
was, that the agricultural classes, under 
suffering and privation, were less turbulent 
and disposed to crime than the manufac- 
turing classes. But he denied the propriety 
of any such reasoning. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had then argued that pauperism had 
much diminished. He had not had time to 
look with accuracy over the last returns, but 
in glancing over their pages he had seen 
that the Poor Law Commissioners painted 
in very gloomy colours the condition and 
prospects of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that, connected as he was 
with the north of England, he was happy 
to state that distress amongst the agricul- 
tural classes was there unknown. [Sir G. 
Grey: I said amongst the agricultural la- 
bourers.| That was correct; and he was 
sorry he had unintentionally misrepresented 
the right hon. Gentleman. He had, how- 
ever, imagined that Durham was a county 
of some importance, and it struck him, in 
listening to the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that distress was there 
very general, for there had been a marked 
increase of pauperism during the year. 

Sir G. GREY: The noble Lord has 
mistaken my meaning, for I stated that 
no distress existed amongst the agricul- 
tural labourers. Durham is a mining, not 
an agricultural, county. 

Lorp J. MANNERS would ask, were 
there no agricultural labourers in Durham, 
and was not the mining interest included 
amongst those classes whose prosperity 
had been so vaunted in the Speech from 
the Throne 2? What, had the President’s 
Message already had power to pros- 
trate the mining industry of the North, 
and add 10 per cent to the pauperism of 
Durham? The right hon. Gentleman 
had wished his hon. Friend the Member 
for Buckinghamshire to alter his propo- 
sition, but stated, that if he would pro- 
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pose some substantive plan the House| bons and gloves by a cast-iron Chancellor 
would be justified in considering the| of the Exchequer had conferred no benefit 
question. Now, if any proposition were|on their manufacturers — assuming all 
made by any hon. Gentleman on that side | this, he would ask hon, Gentlemen of the 
of the House, right hon. Gentlemen, high | Manchester school if they could, in accord. 
in office, would immediately point out some | ance with their recognised principles, re. 
other course which should have been adopt- | fuse the proposition of his hon. Friend, 
ed. The hon. Member for Dovor had fol-| because it might have the effect of bring. 
lowed the same line of argument in saying | ing some of the classes of the country 
that if his (Lord J. Manners’) hon. Friend | hitherto under exemption within the ope- 
the Member for Buckinghamshire had | rations of the tax-gatherer. That was the 
asked only for a Select Committee, he | question at issue. Even the ingenuity of 
would have supported him. The practical | the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
mode of dealing with a question was to| State for the Home Department had failed 
take one point at a time and discuss it.|in proving that the burdens on land in 
Now, not one hon. Member had shown| the reign of Elizabeth included vaccination 
that the claim put forward by his hon. | fees, registration expenses, and lunatic 
Friend was not founded on justice, and| asylums. Believing as he did that jus- 
calculated to remove the distress which | tice and common sense were on their side 
admittedly existed. If the proposition |—believing that the abstract opinions of 
went towards mitigating the distress, what Gentlemen opposite should induce them to 
argument had, during the debate, been | give their votes to his hon. Friend—he 
adduced against it? They had heard that | owned he should despair of procuring those 





in 1813 the poor-rate was higher than in| votes if he could not appeal to the language 
1845; it might have been so; but then | of a right hon. Gentleman whose opinions 
wages were constantly paid out of the al-| had ever carried weight with that House— 
lowance money. He had always been told | language made use of on a most important 
that the Gentlemen of the school of Man-| occasion. The right hon. Baronet the 


chester were prepared to treat all ques-| Member for Tamworth, in speaking on this 


tions of taxation with perfect justice. Now, | subject, said— 

he would say that the proposition which} « te was willing to admit that, when it was 
his hon. Friend had made was based on | found that persons possessed considerable pro- 
the principles of justice—it set up no an- | perty in the large manufacturing towns, that pro- 
tagonism between the various classes and | perty ought to be made to contribute assistance 
interests of the community; and he would — local rip on age *b —— burdens 
ask the Gentlemen of the Manchester | ”°™° °° ™°re Cdulavy “strbuled. 

school if they were prepared to resist that| They were endeavouring to carry out this 
proposition, because it might be said—al-| view without casting injustice upon any 
though he did not believe that it did—that class; they were endeavouring to carry 
some classes of the community would be| it out in a spirit not in any degree hostile 
made to take a more practical interest in to Her Majesty’s Government, or hostile 
the welfare of the country — because the’ to any of the great interests of the country 
mortgagee, the fundholder, and the life|—in a spirit that must recommend these 
annuitant might come in an infinitesimal | Resolutions of his hon. Friend to the ap- 
degree under the operations of the tax- probation of all candid and impartial men. 
gatherer. He did not intend to thrust on! The opening part of the right hon. the Home 
the House an assertion that the Manchester , Secretary’s speech was rather a laboured 
school had ever been careful to carry out | attempt to show that his (Lord J. Manners’) 
their own interests—he would not then hon. Friend, in bringing forward his pro- 
stop to ask how it was that the silk trade | position, had triumphed over his friends 
was still protected; it might be that this! out of doors. Now he could assure them 
trade did not value protection; but he would | there was no difference between those two 
rather take the opinion of a practical man, | classes of opinion to which the right hon. 
such as Mr. Lewis, of Derby, on the ques-| Gentleman alluded. What gentlemen said 
tion, than the assertion of the hon. Member | out of doors was this, that they had lost 
for Lincoln. Assuming, however, that the | all confidence in the justice of the House 
manufacturers of York, the master clo-|of Commons. But his hon. Friend said 
theirs, had derived no benefit in having | there was a measure of relief which might 
their soap duty free—assuming that the consistently be adopted by that House, and 
duties levied on hats and watches, on rib-| that they should strive to make the best of 
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what was a bad business. But did he say, 
or did any hon. Gentleman understand that, 
in proposing those Resolutions, he imagined 
he was asking the full debt of justice to 
the agricultural interests? No such thing. 
But if they could carry this proposition, 
they would to some extent mitigate the 
cruel injustice which now pressed upon the 
landed interest. It was vain for hon. Gen- 
tlemen to disguise that local burdens were 
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a real and sensible grievance upon the land. | 


He did not wish to weary the House with 
details; but there were two examples in 
the county in which he lived: one was a 
village, a few miles distant from the manu- 


facturing town of Leicester; it contained | 


978 inhabitants, of whom 130 were en- 


gaged in agriculture, the whole of the re- 


maining population being dependent upon 
manufactures; he would ask the House 
what was the proportion of poor-rate levied 
on a farm of 251 acres in six years? No 
less a sum than 6151. 14s., or more than 
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vation and employment to the people. A 
great deal had been said about the sub- 
| ject of the casual poor; he believed the 
term implied vagrants, and he could not 
understand why vagrants from Birming- 
ham, Leeds, and other towns, who make 
|a tour through the country districts, why 
| their maintenance should be saddled upon 
the parish where the relieving officer hap- 
_ pened to live. [The noble Lord read ex- 
tracts from the published opinion of gen- 
tlemen connected with the operation of the 
poor laws; also an extract from the opinion 
of Captain Robinson, who said the time 
had certainly come when it would be un- 
safe to delay remedial measures; and also 
_ the opinion of the Ipswich board of guardians 
that it was expedient to repeal the law re- 
lating to the settlement of the poor, and 
have the poor relieved by a general rate 
made on the entire property of the coun- 
try.] Whether it was proper or not to 
abrogate the law of settlement of the poor, 
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1101. a year, or 8s. 6d. per acre. Adjoin-| there could be no doubt on the mind of 
ing the parish to which he alluded, was any one acquainted with the agricultural 
another, which, upon the authority of | districts that a moderate relief would be 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of | afforded to them by the proposition of his 
the Poor Law Board, might be taken asa hon. Friend. There may be Gentlemen, 
model parish. The parish of Humber- |like the hon. Member for Dovor, inclined 


stone, containing 461. inhabitants, ever | to balance their opinions by their votes; 
since the introduction of the new poor-| there may be those who will discuss and 
law, had not contributed one pauper to | debate this question on considerations apart 
the union, and yet the amount of taxa- from its real merits. But the course we 


tion for three years on 98 acres for poor- | take is clear; the path we tread is that of 


rates, was 931. 6s. 2d. for settlement | honour and justice; and we traverse it with 


charges. 
tice in putting these settlement charges 
upon the footing which his hon. Friend 
proposed? But he found another argu- 
ment in favour of the view of his hon. 
Friend if he turned his eye across the 
Channel, and looked at the condition of 


Treland, and he hoped that before the de- | 


bate concluded, it would receive some elu- 
cidation from the hon. Gentlemen connect- 
ed with that unfortunate country. His 
hon. Friend stated that relief ought to be 
afforded to the struggling agricultural in- 
terests of Ireland. ‘They should not forget 
that the main burden had fallen upon the 
land, and may be estimated at 500,0001. 


He would ask, was there injus- | 


no misgivings as to the future. I vote for 
this measure, and I hope the majority of 
this House will vote for it, because I know 
it to be just, and believe it to be politic; 
because it will afford some relief to the 
| struggling and oppressed agriculture of the 
country, and because it will cement the 
union between two sister kingdoms, who 
| suffering from a common wrong will benefit 
by a common redress. 

Mr. BRIGHT said: I must admit that 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire has been of 
a more practical character than usual. I 
think there have been fewer expressions 
that tended to mystify the House, and 





a year. As English Members, Session | perhaps the country also; still I cannot re- 
after Session they were met by appeals | frain from expressing my strong belief 
from the noble Lord at the head of the} that both the House and the country will 
Treasury for grants of public money | discover that the grounds upon which the 
to enable the Irish poor-law machinery | hon. Gentleman bases his Motion are alto- 
to work. He would, therefore, vote for gether untenable. The hon. Member for 
any proposition for relieving the overbur- | Buckinghamshire, as I understand it, comes 
dened land of Ireland, and which would| before the House with a proposition based 
give @ sensible encouragement to culti- | chiefly upon the fact which many hon. Gen- 
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tlemen seemed disposed to admit without 
question, that there prevails throughout 
the country a very large amount of ex- 
treme distress, and in some way or other 
this proposition is intended as a compen- 
sation for the loss of the corn law; and he 
asserts that it is not unjust to the general 
interests of the country, while it will give 
a real and considerable advantage to the 
classes of which the hon. Gentleman is ad- 
mitted to be the advocate. Now, I am not 
disposed to admit without question the 
hon. Member’s first proposition, as to the 
existence of extreme agricultural distress 
at the present moment. There is no hon. 
Member in this House, nor many persons 
out of it, who do not know that there are 
eases of tenant farmers who, during this 
present year, have been carrying on their 
agricultural operations not only without 
loss, but actually with a profit. And, 
further, I am prepared to state that the 
hon. Member has not submitted to the 
House one single well-authenticated case 
in which the fee of the land has been de- 
preciated in value, or in which its rent has 
been permanently lowered. The hon. 
Member says that the farmers have three 
hundred millions of capital engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil; that they are culti- 
vating it without profit, and that the fee of 
the land has depreciated in value. Now, I 
am for the most part disposed to dispute 
these assertions; but, for the sake of argu- 
ment, I will admit that what he says is 
true. Ilas the hon. Member ever cast his 
eye over other descriptions of property, or 
considered what have been the fluctuations 
in its value during the last four years ? 
Has he inquired into the condition of the 
mining interest, of the iron manufacturing 
interest, or that of the owners of mills en- 
gaged in all branches of the staple manu- 
factures of this country? Has he ever in- 
quired whether their selling price, or that of 
their productions, has been as high during 
the last three years as it was for some 
years previously ? And, above all, has the 
hon. Member ever cast his eye over the 
share list, in which I hope he has no other 
interest than that of a spectator? If he 
had made those inquiries, he would have 
found that the great railway interest has 
been affected—affected, too, by the unwise 
legislation of this House. Four or five 
years since the railway interest was per- 
haps unnaturally prosperous, now it is un- 
naturally depressed; and with regard to 
that interest as connected with the poor- 
rate, I would remind the House that we 
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have facts to show that the railways pass 
over 3,000 parishes in England, that the 
poor-rate of these parishes amounts to 
800,000/. per annum, and that these rail. 
ways, the vast majority of which have not 
stations in these parishes, pay 250,0001, 
out of that 800,000/. poor-rate. The hon, 
Member, with a judiciousness which I could 
not but admire, paid a compliment to my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Poor Law Board—a compliment in which I 
entirely coincide, but he stated that he had 
not asked for any more recent returns on 
the subject of the poor-rate because he did 
not wish give trouble to that distinguished 
public officer, or the board over which he 
presides. I think I can promise that 
neither he nor any of his Friends will move 
any more for returns of poor-rates with a 
view of showing the distress of the country, 
or of advocating a return to the protective 
system, or a transfer of rates and taxes 
from what he calls real property to the 
other kinds of property in the kingdom. 
There were some points in the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department which I think 
ought to settle the question to a great ex- 
tent—I mean those points which referred 
to the decrease of crime and of pauperism 
in the country. The noble Lord who spoke 
last doubts whether these statements are 
true, and whether this state of things has 
been influenced by the price of food; but if 
he will turn back to the year 1836 he will 
find that the whole commitments for Eng- 
land and Wales in that year were but 
20,600 in number, and that from that year, 
when prices were as low as they are now, 
until 1842, which was the termination of 
a period of high prices, the commitments 
had risen from 20,600 to 32,000; and if 
he goes on through the years 1843, 1844, 
1845, and 1846, he will find that as the 
price of food was falling there was a conse- 
quent decline in the number of commitments, 
and that this state of things only changed in 
1847, when the prices were such as to be 
highly remunerative to the farmers and the 
proprietors of land. Now, in the face of 
the facts brought forward by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ripon, when he 
sat on this side of the House, and those 
which have since been brought forward by 
his right hon. successor, I am astonished 
that any man of common sense or feeling 
ean demand or justify a system that en- 
tailed upon the country, and more espe 
cially on the poorer population, such evil 
consequences as have been demonstrated 
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by the returns laid on the table of this 
House. But the hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire said that his proposition was 
very practical. Nobody can deny that. 
All these propositions for taking taxes off 
one man and putting them on another, are 
practical enough. The House of Commons 
has made these practical changes from 
time immemorial, and sometimes with very 
little regard to justice; but the hon. Mem- 
ber says further that his proposal is some- 
thing in the way of compensation to the 
agricultural classes for the losses they have 
sustained by the legislation of 1846. He 
admits that the landed proprietors have 
inherited the land burdened with poor- 
rates, but he urges that they inherited 
protection also, either in bounties during 
the last century, or prohibitory duties 
during the present. But the hon. Mem- 
ber must know that long since the poor- 
rates were laid on and collected, this 
country has exported corn to foreign coun- 
tries, and that for a considerable period 
the import duty was not more than 6d., 
or at most 1s., the quarter. I maintain, 
however, that the loss of the corn law 
is no justification for his proposition, if 
that proposition be not in itself just and 
reasonable without any reference to the 
corn laws. [‘* Hear, hear!” from the 
Opposition.| Well, I am glad to hear 
hon. Gentlemen opposite accept that posi- 
tion, because of that corn law the House 
and the people have decided—and I believe 
that some Gentlemen who are going to 
vote with the hon. Member acquiesced in 
that decision—that it was unjust, a crime 
against the people, and an usurpation of 
the foulest and most injurious description. 
The people never acquiesced in that corn 
law. You passed it under a protest of the 
most fearful kind, and it has been protest- 
ed against throughout its duration by the 
great body of the population, certainly 
within the limits of this island. There 
are, no doubt, Gentlemen opposite old 
enough to remember the fear and terror 
under which they came down to this House, 
when the corn law was passed in 1815. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
Member for Stamford, perhaps recollects 
the time when he had to press his way 
through military and police into the senate 
of the united kingdom. Indeed, I have 
heard that a certain military gentleman 
dates his conversion to free trade from a 
very severe wound on the head he received, 
when military, police, and Members were 
indiscriminately attacked by large con- 
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courses of the people. But there are, no 
doubt, heads into which arguments cannot 
be made to penetrate, except by means 
even as objectionable as this. Well, I 
maintain that if this House has decided 
that thirty years of the corn law was wrong 
and unjust, it forms no plea for coming 
down to the House with any such pro- 
position as that of the hon. Member. 
Therefore, I submit, that unless that 
proposition can stand by itself without 
any appeal to the question of protec- 
tion, it is not worthy of one moment’s 
consideration in this House of Parlia- 
ment. The hon. Member met with 
some difficulty in the course of his speech, 
but avoided it adroitly, endeavouring to 
show that what he calls the agricultural 
interest has some interest in the question 
he proposes. He says that we are estopped 
from considering separately the interest of 
landlord and tenant ; that we must con- 
sider them as one interest, and that with 
such definition we must be content. Now, 
I find that the hon. Member plays fast and 
loose with this great interest, and so do 
his followers. The time was that the 
agricultural interest was asserted boldly to 
mean nothing but the tenant farmers. 
Now the proposition is discussed, and the 
tenant farmers are lost sight of, the owners 
of real property being the only persons to 
be benefited. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’] In truth 
I do not know whom you will have to be the 
agricultural interest yet? I should not 
wonder if at last you claimed as one of 
the agricultural interest the man who lives 
in the Haymarket or Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The great point has been to get up a cry 
—and that has been your great difficulty 
during the recess—a ery by which you 
could unite landlord and tenant in one 
general assault upon the taxation of the 
country and the resources of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I will tell you 
what is my notion of this proposition of 
the hon. Member. I admit that it is prac- 
tical and simple, and I admit that some 
of the objections which were raised to the 
proposition of last year do not apply to 
this. The proposition is, that some two 
millions sterling, now collected for certain 
local and general purposes on landed pro- 
perty and buildings, shall henceforth be 
not so collected, but be transferred to the 
general taxation of the country, a very 
large portion of which, much the largest, 
comes upon the great body of the people, 
and is paid in taxes on articles they con- 
sume. If then, as urged by the hon, 
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Member, these taxes are a burthen on the 
land, the result of his proposition will be 
that the occupiers of the soil will be able 
to add as much to the proprietors’ rental 
as is subtracted from their burthens by 
this transfer of taxation. Now I think I 
may appeal to the House whether the time 
is not gone by when Parliament would | 


Agricultural 
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no reference to the interest of the occupier, 
but is solely directed to the interests of the 
landlord. The right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary has shown that 45 per 
cent of the poor-rate is all that is paid by 
the land, and that is not all paid by agri- 
cultural land. Well, then, if all the relief 
he proposes to give landed property be 45 


Distress. 


listen to any proposition for removing | per cent, that is all the interest the land 
taxes from property and placing them on} can have in his proposition. And if 45 
industry and consumption. One of the per cent is all this great interest of land. 
great results of the measures adopted by | lord, tenant, and labourer, together can get, 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for | I should like to have it defined how much 
Tamworth during his tenure of office is, | of this 45 per cent will remain in the pock- 
that many taxes have been taken off, ets of the occupying tenant. The hon, 
which certainly, in time of peace, can| Gentleman proposes that this 45 per cent 
never be reimposed. You have found that | should be the extent of the relief, so far as 
taxes on consumption are not only not the | the landed interest is concerned; but then 
most productive, but that they are destruc- | he expects that to give them this, the 
tive of the comforts of the people; and I | Chancellor of the Exchequer is to continue 
believe that no Chancellor of the Exche-|the other taxes which the farmers now 
quer will again be found to ask that the | partly pay, as the tax upon tea, the tax on 
revenue of the country be increased by a | coffee, the tax on tobacco, the taxes on 
system of taxation which not only takes | wines and spirit, and the tax on malt. All 


the money from the people, but interferes 
with the industry and comforts of the great 
body of the working population of the 
kingdom. Let it then be generally under- 


stood that the proposition of the hon. 


Member comes to this. I do not say that 
it is a question between the land and the 
towns, because the right hon. Baronet has 
shown that the land and the towns will 
be equally relieved by the proposition of 
the hon. Gentleman. It is not, then, a 
question between land and the towns, but 
it is a question between the owners of pro- 
perty, who have something, and the great 
masses, ‘‘ the have-nothings,”’ as they are 
called, and who, if such measures are per- 
sisted in, will be ‘* have-nothings”’ to the 
end of time. That is the principle upon 
which I shall oppose the proposition of the 
hon. Member; but I ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—and they being the farmers’ 
friends, I have a right to ask the question— 


in what way do you expect by this propo- | 
sition to satisfy the vast clamour you excited | 


or participated in during the recess? I am 


not the farmer’s friend—I never made any | 


claim to that character; but in this House, 
as out of it, there is no just proposition 


which the farmers can make, and no just | 
principle the application of which will sub- | 


serve their interest, which I will not advo- 


cate and vote for; but I will not come to | 


this House after exciting a clamour through 
the country that I am about to relieve the 
farmer, and then make a proposition that 
child of five years old could discover had 


these taxes must be continued, if the pro- 
| position he now threatens us with were to 
be successful, and the great burden of the 
rates were transferred from the property 
‘to the industry and labour of the general 
body of the people. But how do Gentle- 
/men opposite act when real measures for 
the relief of the tenant farmer are under 
discussion ? There was a proposition the 
other day for a County Rates Bill, which 
met with no very favourable reception from 
the other side; and it will be my duty by- 
_and-by to ask if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
‘will agree to a modification or abolition of 
‘the law for encouraging the preservation 
‘of game? We shall find then whether the 
hon. Gentlemen are willing to apply those 
‘ great and just principles, of which we have 
heard so much to-night, to a practical 
‘grievance which is much greater on the 
farmer than anything that can arise from 
_the cost of the establishments of poor-law 
unions. There is also the question of the 
Tenant Compensation Bill. I shall be de- 
lighted to find that those Gentlemen who 
stand forward as the tenant-farmers’ friends 
support that. If the landlords were wise, 
they would take another course from that 
they are adopting. I am sorry, for more 
reasons than one, that I am not a landed 
proprietor. I am especially sorry for one 
reason, which is, that I am not able to 
speak to my brother proprietors with that 
weight which I should do were I one of 
‘them. Were I a landed proprietor, I 
| Should say to my brother proprietors—if 


| 
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trade continues prosperous, if manufactures 
and commerce increase, if employment is 
more permanent and the wages of labour are 
steadier and more remunerating than here- 
tofore—if your list of criminals is diminish- 
ing year by year, and your poor-law returns 
show that thousands and tens of thousands 
of hitherto helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren, are lifted from the mire of pauperism 
jn which they have been so long sunk, to 
an independent and comfortable position— 
I should say to them, if such events should 
follow, as I believe they will, from the 
adoption of the free-trade policy which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite deride so much, then 
the position of the landed proprietor is the 
most fortunate and happy in this present 
change of any; for, as prosperity increases 
he must obtain a greater increase of wealth, 
there will be more competition for land for 
agricultural purposes, for building pur- 
poses, and for manufacturing purposes— 
for purposes of pleasure and enjoyment— 
and while that is going on, not only will 
you obtain a larger amount of wealth, but 
far greater security for those possessions 
with which Providence has blessed you. 
But to come here and ask for the abolition 
of the poor-rate, and for the transferring 
taxes from you to other classes of the 
community, is what you would never do 
if you considered your own permanent 
interests. There are other interests 
in the country who could come to this 
House and speak of loss sustained by 
them from the depreciation of invested 
and floating capital; but they have not 
demanded compensation as you have done. 
You have ruled in past times in the House 
with an undisputed sway. You have been 
in the habit on the hustings of teaching 
the people that you came here to promote 
agricultural prosperity and to maintain a 
high price for corn. As sensible men, I 
would say to you, get rid of this habit as 
soon as possible. Well would it be for 
you if all the volumes of Hansard for the 
last ten years could be burnt ; for then 
your children and grandchildren could 
never have the opportunity of reading the 
speeches you have made in this House. I 
am convinced that the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman contains within it no ele- 
ment of benefit, improvement, or restitu- 
tion, to the tenant farmer of this country, 
and that being my opinion, I will be no 
party to a proposition the object of which 
8 to transfer taxes from real property and 
lay them on the industry of the country. 
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the last seven years—a policy which has 
been pursued with advantage to the popu- 
lation, and which is tending to the perma- 
nent security of every valuable institution 
in the kingdom. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: Sir, I feel that it 
would require greater powers of mystifica- 
tion than those which are possessed by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, or 
even by my hon. Friend who opened this 
debate, if either of them, singly or jointly 
together, could persuade the farmers at 
this moment that they were not suffering 
distress. I know not what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester means by “ exciting 
a cry” in the country. If he means that 
I have ever, directly or indirectly, told the 
farmers that I could obtain for them relief, 
or that I have ever encouraged them to 
hope for a reversal of that policy which 
has been pursued for some years past, I 
tell him that he is wholly mistaken. It is 
many years ago since | said that the mo- 
ment peace was established it would be 
impossible for a continuance of years to 
keep prices upon an average higher than 
those upon the Continent. I have main- 
tained that to this moment; but the far- 
mers do feel themselves to be deeply af- 
flicted. It has not been myself, or any of 
my friends, who have excited them. On 
the contrary, the little influence which I 
have amongst them has been used to allay 
excitement. They have declared plainly and 
openly that they were betrayed by the men 
in whom they had trusted. They have felt 
deeply the injustice of elevating a faction 
into power upon their shoulders, and their 
being themselves kicked off ignominiously as 
a useless footstool. The farmers are plain- 
spoken men—they call language of that 
sort treachery, and those who use it trai- 
tors. But I do not defend such language 
—lI regret it, and have done something to 
stop it. I deeply regret that animosity 
should remain; for many of the persons 
whom they accuse are my personal friends; 
and, independently of that, I am sorry to 
see a body of able men condemned, how- 
ever justly, to political inanity. But that 
which both sides of the House have de- 
clared to be essential policy, is that justice 
should be done. You ought to have done 
something to those who were affected by 
your policy — to mortgagees, to those who 
hold large tracts in the country, to those 
who have paid just before the year of 
change heavy fines for church leases, and 
who have been distinctly defrauded by 
the Act. This is not the first time that 
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large bodies of the people have come down 
to this House as suppliants, proclaiming 
their distresses; but it is the first time 
within my knowledge that their complaints 


Agricultural 


have been treated with indifference by this | 


House. Their statements of distress have 
been distinctly contradicted by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, as if the farmers were not 
the only judges of whether they are in 
distress or not. And, Sir, I cannot help 
contrasting the way in which they have 
been used with the way the manufacturing 
and trading interests have been received 
when they were suffering, and when they 
came forward and stated their distresses to 
the Legislature. Were they sneered at ? 
Were they laughed at like the farmers for 
not understanding the science of agricul- 
ture? Did not the hon. Member for the 
West Riding the other night tell us that 
all great discoverers ruined themselves, 
but that afterwards another generation 
arose who profited thereby; so that, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member’s doctrine, the 
farmers are to begin by making experi- 
ments; they are then to pass into the 
workhouse, and a happier race is to suc- 
ceed them. Were the manufacturers ever 
taunted in this House with their ignor- 
ance? Yet is it not notorious that no 
English manufacturer ever yet made one 
single useful discovery in arts or science ? 
We have heard a good deal of the School 


of Manchester. What has it ever produced | 


that was scientific or useful? Has it any 
name in chemistry to boast of ? 
point to a Fourcroy? Can they quote any 
Manchester manufacturer who has written 
upon any scientific subject connected with 
his trade? Why, Sir, it is well known 
that they know no more of the chemical 
agents required for their own printworks 
than the blocks they use. Nay, Sir, did 
we not take pity upon their intense vul- 
garity ? They confessed that nothing but 
the actual cheapness of their wares could 
find them a market, and that there was 
not a person in Europe who would not pre- 
fer the more artistic taste and the more 
beautiful fabrics of the French, or, in- 
deed, even of the Chinese manufacturer, to 
theirs. Yes, indeed, it was so; and, in 
mercy, we gave you a school of design; 
but so little have you profited by it, that 
in the last report of that school it is stated 
that you draw just as badly as ever. No 
one, that I ever heard of, doubted, that by 
taking off taxes from trade, that benefit 
would not be derived, and trade increase. 
But what we simply denied was, that this 
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| was a national, and not merely a class, 

question. Moreover, we said the question 
was not how we are to have corn cheap, 
| but how we are to procure equality of 
prices. By tables which were moved for, 
and which will supply facts in place of 
opinions, we find that in Dantzic there hag 
been for years past a greater fluctuation 
in corn prices in a given time than ever 
occured in England. Hon. Gentlemen from 
Manchester only gave us one side of their 
balance-sheet. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Home Department gave 
a fine picture of the present state of trade, 
But what was on the other side? You forgot 
to mention the trade you have annihilated. 
You have annihilated the kelp trade. You 
have created distress in the north-west of 
Scotland, and have aggravated the distress 
|in the north-west of Ireland. You anni- 


hilated one-half of the value of all the timber 


in England; you annihilated half the value 
| of the bark in England; you have now an- 
| nihilated half the capital of all the tenant 
farmers of England ; and you have reduced 
the renting value of landed property from 
80s. to 40s. an acre. The necessary conse- 
quence of all these things is, that every ten- 
ant who has been farming with borrowed 
capital must fail, and every landed estate 
which is mortgaged must be sold. Now, 
what I want is, that in all matters 
| of this kind we shall see the plain truth, 
and adapt ourselves to it. This is the 
end at which hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
driving. They have told you so— they 
have tried to produce this result. Why 
not admit the result when you see it before 
you? It is, I admit, a debateable question, 
whether it would not be for the benefit of 
the country were land in a greater number 
of hands. But then what I say is, that 
the quantity of property you have destroy- 
ed by your measures, is more than equal to 
the whole amount you say the country has 
gained by the new policy. This, then, is 
a class policy. It was intended to be 80; 
and for the gratification of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, I will 
show him before I sit down, what are the 
ulterior measures these Gentlemen have im 
view. One of the grounds on which you 
have advocated your free-trade principles, 
is on account of the benefit to accrue to 
the poor. The poor are quite as g 
judges of what is for their good as the 
farmers; and when trying to persuade far- 
mers’ labourers that it is better to have 
cheap corn than dear corn, I never get any 
other answer than that “ it is always best 
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for us when corn is dear.” insi 
mean is this—they do not ‘hap teen he | roy ate Se Ss 
better to have a large loaf for 6d. than a cnt So ; a ‘heat ‘dab teddies 
small one; but when corn is dear the are you Vo ti ik - , eee 
more certain of employment. [Mr. oie : tio ‘of fro ; oa Wt ane 
No, no!] The hon. Gentleman sa S$ 00; I tl fi ski me Pine Skee 
say yes; and I assert that gp is | oa ac a — ane beet a 
dear, more labourers are employed on the faley made the sidie ilies f fi ri ee, 
land. Why, the hon, Gentleman thinks | protectionist th rani vam = 
ou can shut up a farm and work it onl bere "ed “oy The we ng oy 
three days in the week as they do prt | sete, Bm cman r ry ttt pag 
mills. Hon. Gentlemen opposite think a ‘to b d be oe a es | 
farm can be worked half time. To cease ‘are ae ahs ane 
continuous cultivation is the way in which |coute qui coute r but r a = Sloe 
land gets deteriorated, and farmers suffer. | shall ee have the right to. iar ae 
When prices are falling, farmers don’t hold | hon. Gentl 08 h een Pen 
up, but go toruin. Farmers do not put | discover "aes Ga. 6 tle croak 
money in the bank for a rainy day; when | has told. “us whet rou a “yoy Kr 
times are good they buy artificial manures ; | surprised to hear Be 'th eg we 
angen — ae for good; /an agricultural Asan He alan ‘cs if 
all the money they make in a i 
they invest m4 Fg and Bag ond ae i phe on ee took 
lent measures of legislation, their business protection P It ae fe a ae er 
is interfered with, they are ruined, and the country wealth oun ia smieaes 
have nothing left to fall back upon, I say | tion.” Wealth pap ten =~ 
that your acts of free trade have deprived oe mrt - ed 
wees and former of all security. And Si non, Pitne ena a9 f 
what do you want? Why, you wan - i 
ager tige | to be ioe off; pact | eg tags Boag drain a he — 
o be puffed off in the newspapers. You ‘and Plymouth burni ™ 
asked, and you insisted, on free trade, be- ; aac mar et 
cause you get your cotton to China dpe ib ee - the Mo hon pong Bg 
a you gn to taking off the taxes on din Oe Member for ‘Buckin a 
er. ,no, when the farmer’s labourer, | shire; but it. i hi hea "00 
who is wet through 250 days out of the | to h Bg, Bg 
310 working days, when he comes home | ine age as Ag yp ty 
from work, instead of a glass of good ale with as she andes Weetioneaneal 
eaten ge ey 7. public creditor has lost much of 
This is your ‘love for ‘the pe anbigh ey . Jew ere ae Loew yr se and great confu- 
the way in which you free-traders benefit, ain ted ‘ led ccm aceek an 
the poor man. The hon. Member for the itis sf i te dae oe a 
West Riding, the other night, enumerated G we “ ith ~reharertahira Bee 
the vast benefits which had resulted from | li shoes gds-taluaia a anda 
free trade. See, said he, how cheap you | But, nor are wos, akan eheane to 
can a —- fruits ; sonureall Gh | with the who datiee testes doch re | 
one of the luxuries of genteel life; see how | for Y y idows 
8 pemethg ; ce. You say—Would we rob widows 
ie eshaee tote het. Mase — and orphans? Why, Sir, the farmers and 
But how does free trade act in the countr rf aes sar ties ilaeua” acaee 
Brery re gee yh toting $2 ve fron wives and our own children. So, far, 
bourers only, and not British ican I the kind Td ng, Nolet Hr Py 
ies cake te tase o tear oh yo : = in allude to, I would support any 
list crises tear & tines res agra, which would lay directly upon 
doe ne cok fee ae y.|the rich a load of taxation sufficient to 
Eliade oduan to ee ee we | enable the Exchequer to allow the labourer 
Please. I insist that the labourer Len wi hie pericciRs getty rin Pore 
a pick his hops from his hedge and pry “oe tb nele Ma vm 
endl se , aped upon 
Swati on cunshe ot tale ye = land—fortunately the tinting of the 
thepeople of the Hatt Riding of Y. ~ and | land is not much affected by them. The 
ing of Yorkshire, | land !—why, Sir, it is as much superior to 
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the manufacturing interest, as an oaken 
cudgel is to a cotton thread. And I will 
say of the land as the poet said of the oak 
which grows upon it— 

‘« Tt holds its primeval rights from nature’s 


charter, 
Not at the nod of Manchester.” 


Captaris DUDLEY PELHAM apolo- 
gised for trespassing on the House at that 
late hour, but he wished briefly to express 
his opinion, that if they were to reconsider 
the question of poor-law taxation they must 
be prepared to examine carefully into the 
whole question of the liability of property 
to be rated. He believed that the propo- 
sition of transferring the rates to the Con- 
solidated Fund was not a sound one, and 
that if they were to have a national rate it 
must be a direct tax, in the form of a pro- 
perty and income tax. He believed that 
if such an arrangement were adopted it 
would not be open to the objections appli- 
cable toa proposition for fixing the rate on 
the Consolidated Fund; and that it would 
be found compatible with a continuance of 
the system of local management which it 
was so desirable to maintain. He believed 
there were two ways of dealing with this 
question of the poor-rates — that they 
might confine themselves to the present 
system of assessing property; but at the 
same time most materially relieve the land- 
ed interest by altering the laws of settle- 
ment and removal, and establishing a 
union liability and a union rating, con- 
jointly with necessary measures of ccon- 
omy; or else by adopting a uniform or a 
graduated scale of rating on all property 
and income. If they assume that the 
expense of maintaining the poor amounted 
to 5,500,000/., and if they took the num- 
ber of parishes to be 5,000, in which the 
amount of poor-rate is less than 1s. 6d. in 
the pound, and above 8,000 in which it 
exceeds this sum, they would find the poor- 
rates to be about 1s. 6d. in the pound in 
the aggregate. But a tax equal to the 
present property and income tax would 
do more than defray the expense of main- 
taining the poor. He would not, at that 
late hour, go more into detail, but he 
would merely add that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite ought not to rest the matter on 
the mere fact of agricultural distress, be- 
cause many Members on that (the Min- 
isterial) side of the House, who would 
willingly join in a more equitable ar- 
rangement of taxation, believed that the 
existing distress was of a temporary na- 
ture, and that the hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Buckinghamshire therefore 
had rested his proposition on a most im. 
proper foundation. He hoped that the 
supporters of the agricultural interest 
would not rest their case on such shallow 
grounds, but that they would bring for. 
ward measures which would apply to the 
more equitable arrangement of the whole 
taxation of the country. If they did 50, 
and if they could show that thg landed in. 
terest was unfairly burdened, there could 
be no doubt but that the country would 
support them in obtaining justice. 

Mr. STAFFORD moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and said that he un- 
derstood that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had agreed to allow it 
to proceed on Thursday. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he thought it 
better always to appoint the earliest day 
possible on such occasions, and he had 
therefore suggested Thursday. 

Mr. DISRAELI hoped that the debate 
would be both continued and concluded on 
that day. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 

The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1850. 


MinutEs.] Pusiic Bitis.—1° Public Libraries and 
Museums, 

2° Small Tenements Rating; Benefices in Plurality ; Lar- 
eceny Summary Jurisdiction; ‘Tenants at Rack Rent 
Relief. 


DEER IN THE ROYAL FORESTS. 

Mr. G. BERKELEY asked whether 
orders had been issued by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests for the de- 
struction of the deer in the forest of Dean, 
and in the New Forest? And, if 80, 
whether copies of the orders would be laid 
upon the table of the House, as there was 
no right to destroy deer in a royal forest 
without an Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. HAYTER said, that there were no 
such orders issued regarding the New 
Forest, of which His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge was ranger, and over 
which the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests had no power to make such an 
order. With regard to the Forest of 
Dean, over which they had full power, and 
where there was no ranger, there had 
been such universal complaints of the 
demoralising influence upon the people liv- 
ing around, produced by the opportunities 
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they had of killing the deer, that the com- 
missioners had at length acceded to the 
requests of the mining proprietors, and 
ordered the destruction of the deer. Their 
objects in so doing were, at once to check 
the demoralising effects upon the popula- 
tion, to prevent the frequent collisions 
between the keepers and poachers, and to 
preserve the valuable young timber which 
was growing in the forest. The number 
of deer in the forest of Dean and in the 
Highmeadow Woods adjoining, was by 
statute restricted to 800, nor was it essen- 
tial that there should be any deer in the 
forest of Dean at all. The Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests, by letter dated 
the 15th of January, 1850, informed the 
verderers of Dean Forest that they had 
decided on the discontinuance of deer in 
Dean Forest and in the Highmeadow 
Woods adjoining. The commissioners re- 
ceived their power over the forest from an 
Act of Parliament passed ten or twelve 
years ago, appointing them chief wardens; 
and the forest itself was regulated by the 
provisions of two Acts of Parliament, the 
20th Chas. II., and another Act that was 
passed in the year 1808, reviving the 20th 
Chas, IT. 


Mr. G. BERKELEY said, that under 
those cireumstances he was quite sure it 
would be a boon to the forest to have the 
deer destroyed. 


THE “INDIAN” EMIGRATION SHIP. 


Mr. DIVETT wished to ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies a question upon a subject which 
had been noticed already in another place, 
and of which he had given the hon. Gen- 
tleman notice. He had that morning sent 
& paper to the hon. Gentleman, which he 
had received from New South Wales, in 
which details were set forth of the most 
disgusting nature, regarding certain con- 
duct of men and officers, which had taken 
place on board the barque Indian. The 
colonial officials had properly taken mea- 
sures to bring the offenders to punishment, 
and from the proceedings it appeared that 
the owners had certainly placed a most 
dissolute set of officers on board their 
vessel. What he wanted to ask the hon. 
Gentleman was, whether he was aware of 
the circumstances that had taken place ? 
And whether, in the event of the state- 
ment turning out to be true, such direc- 
tions would be given to the Emigration 
Commissioners as would induce them to 
put forth to the fullest extent the powers 
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vested in them to punish the owners of 
the ship, as well as the guilty parties ? 
There was a vast number of persons about 
to go to the colonies. But they had be- 
come so alarmed at the account of this 
misconduct, that they had great doubts 
whether they could venture to proceed to 
their several destinations; and it was 
most important that they should receive 
some assurance to allay their fears. 

Mr. HAWES said, that in answer to 
the question, which was one to which he 
attached very considerable importance, and 
which he did not at all regret the hon. 
Gentleman had brought under the con- 
sideration of the House, he should reply 
that the Government had as yet received 
no official account of the conduct of the 
officers of the barque Jndian. But he was 
bound to state that if the ex parte state- 
ment which had been made should be 
proved, it would justify the infliction of 
the severest penalties which the law pro- 
vided, as soon as tho conviction should 
have been obtained. And he would under- 
take to promise his hon. Friend that the 
subject should be closely attended to, be- 
cause he had already called the attention 
of the Emigration Commissioners to it, 
and they would be instructed to enforce 
the severest penalties which the law en- 
abled them to inflict, if the facts should 
be proved. 

Mr. DIVETT said, that the reply of 
his hon. Friend would give general satis- 
faction throughout the country. 


BANKRUPT AND INSOLVENT MEMBERS 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. MOFFATT, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that the object 
of it was, first, to remove the privileges 
which were at present retained by insol- 
vent Members of that House not in trade; 
and, secondly, to deal with Members simi- 
larly situated who were in trade. Most 
persons agreed in thinking that it was 
very discreditable to Parliament that it 
should be the only sanctuary still existing 
in which fraudulent bankrupts and insol- 
vents could take refuge. There could be 
no difficulty in proving the insolvency of a 
Member by the plan which he proposed. 
He had been, indeed, told that a great 
objection was, that parties might buy up 
judgments against Members, and so get 
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them expelled the House. But that would 
be impossible, for no proceedings could be 
taken by any creditor who held security 
for his debt; and the present privilege 
went into the other extreme of unduly 
shielding Members. Besides, nearly six 
months would have to elapse before the 
insolvency could be satisfactorily proved, 
and a Member lose his seat, and that 
would give time for unravelling the real 
condition of his liabilities. Besides, the 
object of the qualification required at pre- 
sent was to insure the possession by every 
Member of that House of at least 8,000/. 
or 9,000/. above his liabilities. That 
might be assumed as the value of the in- 
come of 3001. a year, which was neces- 
sary. And, if a Member did not possess 
that sum, he could not truly undertake to 
say that he was qualified. He had been 
told that there was no great popular 
feeling in favour of the measure. He 
admitted that; and, moreover, he did 
not think they ought to wait for such 
a feeling to arise. He thought they 
ought to anticipate the popul¥r displea- 
sure at Parliament being the only sanc- 
tuary remaining in the united kingdom for 
insolvent debtors. The privilege of Par- 
A law, 


liament had been greatly abused. 
indeed, had been passed some years ago 
which made the chattels of Members liable 
to be seized for debt, but nothing was 
easier than for a Member to make over his 
chattels to a brother or sister, and so 


evade the law. It was also objected to 
his Bill that it did not include Peers. He 
found that in all questions of privilege it 
had been customary for each House to ar- 
range its own affairs, and generally when 
the Commons set a good example, it had 
been followed by the Lords. But, suppos- 
ing that the Peers did not choose to give up 
their privilege, did that invalidate the util- 
ity of the Bill to the Commons? The Bill 
before the House had been introduced in 
the last Session. It was then referred to 
a Committee upstairs, where it was im- 
proved and formed. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Montgomeryshire, who seldom en- 
tered the House, came down, for almost 
the only time he had attended during the 
Session, to oppose it when it came from 
the Committee. He said that the privi- 
lege could be rescinded without a Bill, by 
the simple resolution of the House, and that 
the Bill was therefore unnecessary. It 
was then late in the Session. The oppo- 
sition was strong, and he (Mr. Moffatt) 
thought it better to withdraw it, and bring 
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it on again early in the present Session, 
He did so; but hardly had the Session 


| ended, when he received a communication 


from the right hon. Member for Montgo. 
meryshire, stating that he had found he 
was wrong—that the privilege could not 
be rescinded by a resolution of the House, 
and that an Act of Parliament was neces. 
sary. To the present Bill, amended as it 
had been, there could be only objections to 
small points of detail. None had been 
made to its principle. He, therefore, 
hoped, that the second reading would be 
taken at once, and any amendments which 
could be suggested could be considered in 
Committee. 

Coronet SIBTHORP had a pecular de- 
sire to support the Bill. He did not see 
why a trader in the House should be ex- 
empted from the laws which affected tra- 
ders in general. He would, therefore, 
support the second reading. 

Mr. GOULBURN entertained great ob- 
jections to the principle of the Bill, and 
should move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. He admitted 
that there were few things more objection- 
able than contracting debts without the 
means of paying them. But if the ques- 
tion was to be considered as a moral one, 
there were a great number of offences just 
as bad, in a moral point of view as the 
nonpayment of debts, and with which the 
House was just as much called on to inter- 
fere. But the fact was, that the matter 
was one for the decision of constituencies, 
who were the best judges of whether or no 
a man’s circumstances fitted him for re- 
presenting them in that House. The Bill, 
if carried, would cireumscribe the powers 
of the constituencies; for many a man un- 
der temporary circumstances of embarrass- 
ment, might nevertheless be chosen as 4 
representative by a constituency having 
the fullest confidence in the integrity of 
his intentions. Many Gentlemen of limited 
means had thought it right, for the honour 
of their family, to take upon themselves 
debts which they inherited from their pa- 
rents, and, if unable to discharge the obli- 
gation thus assumed within a limited pe- 
riod, they were to be liable to be expelled 
from the House as unworthy of a seat in 
it. A person in this unfortunate situation 
might even, under this Bill, be by law in- 
capable of being re-elected. Besides, the 
measure if carried would revive the old 
disputes between the House and the con- 
stituent body of the empire, as to whether 
the former had the power of rejecting 4 
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sion, representative chosen by the latter. He| evils than it was to remove, he was not 
ssion repeated that he thought the matter ought | prepared to support the second reading of 
ation to be left to the discretion of constituencies. | this measure. 

ntgo- But the hon. Gentleman argued that a Mr. NAPIER remarked, that though 
id he Member becoming bankrupt would lose his | quite willing to facilitate the proceedings 
| not qualification. The qualification, however, | of creditors against property, he appre- 
ouse, was merely to be considered as being in| hended that this Bill might place the votes 
eces. some respect a guarantee for the sufficient | of Members too much under pressure. A 
as it education of Members of Parliament, and | judgment was often given along with a 
ms to in the ease of the poor scholars of the uni-| mortgage, the rents might happen to be in 
been yersities, of whom he was one, no qualifi-| arrear, and moneyed men might acquire 
sfore, cation whatever was required. Besides, a | undue influence over votes. 

ld be man might possess a qualification when he Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 


which entered Parliament, and convey it away | stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 34; Noes 


ed in next day, without endangering his seat. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.”” 

Mr. MULLINGS supported the Bill, 
thinking that no person ought to have his 
property or his person exempted from le- 
gal process by Parliamentary privilege, so 
long as he was unable to pay his just 
debts. 

Mr. HUME said, that having voted for 
a Bill requiring a bankrupt to vacate his 
seat six months after his failure, he could 
not be said to favour the doctrine that 
Parliamentary privilege ought to shield a 
man from just legal process. This Bill 
would, however, be attended with great 
injustice in many of its bearings. He 
thought that no individual ought to be em- 
powered to plead Parliamentary privilege 
when called upon to pay his debts; and he 
would be prepared to concur in any mea- 
sure, so far abolishing that privilege; but 
he repeated that a great many cases would 
arise in which, from the arrangements of 
society, the Bill before them would oper- 
ate most cruelly. He submitted that a 
Bill ought to be introduced for the pur- 
pose of remedying the evils to which he 
had alluded. 

Mx. PACKE would oppose the mea- 
sure, thinking that agricultural Members 
in the present state of matters would re- 
quire to have some protection against the 
sirngent working of the bankruptcy laws. 

Sin G@. GREY would observe that the 
diseussion, last year, upon the subject to 
which this Bill related, showed the diffi- 
culty of carrying out the principle pro- 
posed without a measure applying with 
great harshness in many cases. Feeling 
how little prospect there was of the House 
ultimately agreeing to a Bill which would 
accomplish the object in view without in- 
Wlving still greater inconveniences and 
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SMALL TENEMENTS RATING BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. HALSEY, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said that the House 
must be aware that a very great amount 
of property now escaped the payment of 
rates, and that, at the same time, the con- 
stant changes of occupation in small tene- 
ments caused immense trouble to the over- 
seers. He had with him a letter from a 
most excellent magistrate of Bedfordshire, 
expressing the pain with which he signed 
warrants to distrain perhaps the beds of 
poor families for rates, and urging the ex- 
pediency of charging them upon the land- 
lords in the case of small houses. The 
existing law was really a premium upon 
idleness and dissipation, for the party who 
was made to pay was the industrious man 
who saved a little money and bought fur- 
niture. It was a mistake to suppose that 
if the rates were charged on the owners, 
the rents would be raised ; but the com- 
forts of the cottages would be increased. 
[The hon. Member read a letter from a 
parish containing a large quantity of cot- 
tage property, and an extract from the 
tenth report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, in regard to the effect of an Act 
passed in 1841, empowering the overseers 
of Kidderminster to rate the landlords of 
small tenements.] He asked the House 
to mark the success of such a measure 
where it had been tried. The Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, in 1837, 
and the Committee of the House of Lords, 
in 1846, reported in favour of the view he 
had taken. He trusted he had shown the 
necessity which existed for an alteration in 
the law, and that the measure he proposed 
was calculated to effect such an alteration 
in a mild and beneficial manner. He 
hoped, therefore, the House would not re- 
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ject it, but allow the Bill to receive a see. 
ond reading. 

Mr. P. SCROPE, believing that the 
deficiency of house accommodation for the 
poorer classes was most prejudicial to the 
interests of society at large, and that 
the proposed Bill would tend to augment 
the evil, was prepared to offer the second 
reading his decided opposition. The Poor 
Law Commissioners, Captain Robinson, 
Mr. Austin, and others, had reported 
strongly that house accommodation had 
not extended in proportion to the increase 
of the pupulation. They stated that the 
proprietors disliked cottage property, as 
there was a difficulty in collecting the 
rates, and sometimes the cottages were 
pulled down. He admitted the difficulty 
of the present system, but he would rather 
endure it than submit to the alterations 
proposed by the Bill. He anxiously asked 
the Government to postpone, at all events, 
the consideration of it till they had dis. 
posed of the settlement question. It was 
no light matter, for it affected that large 
class of the people who were unable to pay 
the poor-rates, and were not paupers. If 
they rated the owners, they might depend 
on it the pressure of the rate would fall on 
the occupier. The rents received gene- 
rally on this class of property did not re- 
turn more than 2 per cent, and no person 
would build cottages for the poor in future, 
if he had to pay 4s. or 5s. out of that. 
Captain Hoskyn and Mr. Austin had 
stated that any tax laid on the owners of 
cottages would be laid by them on the oe- 
eupiers, in the form of an increase of rent. 
The general rule of the law of England, 
he observed, was, with the exception of 
Stourges Bourne’s Act, to rate the occu- 
piers, and not the owners. The case of 
Kidderminster showed, that when that 
rule was departed from, the owners con- 
tinued to make use of the law for their 
own advantage. The same was found to 
be the case in Liverpool, and the owners 
increased the rents so much as to create 
an immense amount of pauperism, in con- 
sequence of which the town had applied to 
Parliament for the repeal of the local Act, 
passed three or four years ago, for the 
rating of owners. Ireland presented a still 
stronger case in point, because the best au- 
thorities were of opinion that the immense 
evictions were attributable to the pressure 
of the poor-law, which laid the rates on 
the owners. 

Amendment proposed, ‘To leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
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Question to add the words ‘upon this day 
six months.’ ”’ 

Mr. BAINES said, that if he agreed in 
the opinion of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just resumed his seat, that the Bill 
would press heavily on the poorer classes, 
he should be the last man in the House to 
yote for it; but he honestly believed it 
would not have any such effect. Under 
the present system, the owner of property 
on which there was an exclusion of rates 
contrived to get a higher rent than he 
otherwise would, and was the only person 
who benefited by the law, while the poor 
man did not gain any advantage from the 
exemption, and the public generally lost 
by it. And when the hon. Gentleman al- 
luded to speculators running up cottages 
for the poorer classes, and concluded the 
Bill would prevent their doing so, he ac- 
tually adduced one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of the Bill, because he 
called attention to the case of persons who 
in building laid out their ground in such 
parcels as they knew would be exempt from 
the rate, and thereby gained a benefit all 
their own. The Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire was not, as_ the 
hon. Member for Stroud might have 
led the House to understand, a com- 
pulsory measure, rendering all persons, 
owners of cottages within a certain limit 
of value, liable to be rated. His (Mr. 
Baines’s) opinion was, that if any fault was 
to be found with the Bill, it was that it did 
not go far enough; but it was a step in the 
right direction; and, as it would effect a 
certain amount of good, though not all 
that might be effected by improved legisla- 
tion, he hoped the House would give their 
assent to the second reading. He wished 
to call the attention of the hon. Member 
for Hertfortshire to one point. By the 
59th George III., ec. 12, see. 19, known as 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, there was a power 
given to the vestry to pass resolutions by 
4 majority, with the object that, in certain 
eases, the owners should be rated instead 
of the oceupiers; and the evils which that 
Act was intended to meet, and which ex- 
isted to a tenfold degree at present, were 
recited in the clause as follows :— 

“And whereas in many parishes, more espe- 
cially in large and populous towns, the payment 
of the poor-rates is greatly evaded, &e., and it 
hath been found persons letting houses do receive 
much higher rents for the same, on the ground 
that the occupiers thereof cannot be effectually 
assessed to the poor-rates, and do thus obtain an 


undue advantage to themselves; be it enacted, 
ée., that the owners of all houses, &e., which shall 
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be let to the occupiers thereof at any rent not ex- 
ceeding 20/., nor less than 6/. by the year, &c., 
shall be assessed to the relief of the poor.” 


And the clause further directed how far 
the inhabitants in vestry might vary the 
resolutions of any former vestry in this 
respect, and provided for the assessment 
of the rate on the owners by an equal 
pound-rate, after making a reasonable de- 
duction from the rent, not exceeding in 
any case one-half, and for the levy and re- 
covery against the owner in the same way 
as for the levy and recovery of poor-rates 
against the actual occupier under other cir- 
cumstances. The hon. Member proposed 
to do away with the minimum of 61., 
which, so far as he (Mr. Baines) could 
learn from those hon. Members who had 
been in the House when the Act was 
passed, was fixed upon without any reason 
whatever. If these evils existed on 61. 
houses, it appeared to him the argument 
would be very much d fortiori with respect 
to houses below 67. The hon. Member 
proposed that henceforth there should be 
power in a vestry to rate the owners of 
houses from 20/. downwards, without any 
minimum, instead of the occupiers. That 
was the whole scope of his Bill. He wish- 
ed to call the hon. Gentleman’s attention, 
however, to the provision that there should 
be a majority of two-thirds of the vestry. 
Why require a different proportion of the 
vestry from that which was sufficient to 
sanction the rating on the owners in cases 
of 61. houses? It seemed to him the bare 
majority of the vestry ought to be suffi- 
cient, and he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would consent to such an alteration when 
they went into Committee. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stroud said, that 
rating small tenements had failed in Liver- 
pool. He (Mr. Baines) was not aware of 
that fact, but he certainly knew that a 
great number of local Acts for rating the 
owners of small tenements had lately been 
applied by the inhabitants of that town. As 
regarded Kidderminster, so far from the 
Act rating small tenements working badly, 
the union had come to Parliament and 
asked for a similar principle to be extended 
from the town to the union. He would 
support the second reading. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON said, he should 
support the measure, but he could not help 
remarking that, as long as he had been in 
the Ilouse they had had a Bill before them 
about highways, and another for rating 
small tenements; but he hoped the present 
year would dispose of both questions, Any 
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one conversant with the country must know 
the present state of the law was productive 
of great inequality and injustice, and bore 
very hardly on the poor. The only objec- 
tion he had to the Bill was, that it was not 
compulsory. They had had a great deal 
too much of permissive legislation. Par- 
liament should make up their mind as to 
what was right, and then declare it bind- 
ing upon all. It so happened that two- 
thirds of the vestry were not the persons 
he should exactly like to decide the ques- 
tion of rating. He would much rather see 
a compulsory enactment that up to 51. or 
61. the rate should be paid by owners of 
property. A large amount of property es- 
caped taxation at present, and the result 
was that a greater burden was thrown on 
the rest of the country. 

Captain PECHELL said, that although 
he had found it necessary to oppose former 
measures on this subject, he should not 
oppose the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER declared that 
he was not at all satisfied in his mind that 
the present measure was right, or was bet- 
ter than the measures which he had op- 
posed on previous occasions. He was much 
inclined to think with the hon. Member for 


Stroud that the effect of rating the owners 
would be to check what was so much 
wanted—the building of convenient cot- 
tages, affording comfortable accommoda- 
tion for the labouring population, at low 
rents. The object of every Gentleman was 
to afford such accommodation at the lowest 


possible cost. If a labourer was unable 
from poverty to pay the rate, he could, 
under the present law, go before the ma- 
gistrates, with the consent of the overseers, 
and prove his inability, and they would 
then excuse him for the time being. It 
was also a very common practice for the 
overseers to take into consideration the 
state of cottage property in their district, 
and if they knew a certain number of per- 
sons were, from poverty and low wages, 
unable to support themselves, and pay 
rates, to come to a resolution not to charge 
them to the poor-rates. It was a common 
ractice for persons who had laid by money 
in youth to purchase a plot of land and 
erect cottages on it, under an impression 
that the sort of tenants to whom they in- 
tended to let those cottages would never 
be charged with any rates; and he doubted 
whether, under the provisions of the Bill, 
they could fix any particular species of 
property with rates; he also had serious 
doubts whether the House ought to agree 
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to a measure like the present, which was 
in the nature of an ex post facto law, inas. 
much as it enabled one set of persons to 
come upon another for that which they 
never expected to be called upon to pay, 
It happened to him that he had upon his 
estate cottages for which he only received 
50s. a year; but those cottages, if fairly 
valued, could not be considered as worth 
less than 5/. a year, and that, he doubted 
not, was the case with many others besides 
himself; he did then think it most unfair 
if a man were to be called on to pay rates 
upon a higher scale of valuation than the 
actual rent which he might receive for the 
cottage property that he possessed. He 
did not mean to offer any further opposi- 
tion to the Bill, but in Committee he in- 
tended to propose that no landlord should 
be expected to pay upon any valuation 
above the rent which he actually received, 
He was quite aware of the growing feeling 
in favour of such a measure, and he took 
the liberty of suggesting to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stroud not to take 
the sense of the House on the second 
reading. 

Mr. 8S. ADAIR observed, that there 
existed a general impression that specula- 
tive builders erected better cottages than 
were usually built by other parties, and at 
more reasonable rents. He trusted that 
the hon. Gentleman would persevere with 
the Bill—that he would make it compul- 
sory and final. To leave the application 
of it discretionary, would be, as he thought, 
most inexpedient. He might mention to 
the House a case in which the collection of 
the arrears cost 17 per cent, and that cost 
fell, not upon the owners, but the occupiers. 
For these reasons then he thought it the 
most just and expedient plan that the own- 
ers should pay the rates. 

Mr. DEEDES supported the second 
reading of the Bill, and hoped that the hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire would improve 
his measure by adopting some of the sug- 
gestions that had been made. 

Mr. SLANEY stated, that speculative 
builders often came into a neighbourhood 
where their presence was not much de- 
sired; that they ran up cottages and filled 
them with inhabitants, who competed with 
and often did great injury to the inde- 
pendent labourer, and thus the whole popu- 
lation of the district became more or less 
deteriorated. When he looked at the au- 
thorities which had given opinions upon 
these subjects, he found that thay were 
in favour of such a measure as that before 
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the House, and he hoped that in Commit- 
tee the hon. Gentleman would consent to 
such clauses as would make the Bill just 
and palatable. 

Mr. AGLIONBY was of opinion that 
the discussion of these points had much 
better be postponed until the Bill went 
into Committee; he was bound, however, 
frankly to state that he could not continue 
his support to the Bill unless the right of 
voting were permanently secured to the 
occupier. 

Mr. BAINES, referring to the Munici- 
pal Reform Act, said that it provided suffi- 
ciently for securing to occupiers the full 
right of voting, whether they were liable 
to the rates or not. The overseer must, 
under that Act, put the name of the occu- 
pier on the roll. He was sure that the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire desired to 
secure to occupiers the indisputable right 
of voting. 

Mr. REYNOLDS observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke last had 
referred to the Municipal Reform Act for 
the purpose of showing that that statute 
secured to the occupier the right of voting; 
but though the Irish Municipal Reform 
Act contained a clause copied from that to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred, 
yet it did not secure to the occupier the 
right of voting. The occupier of a shop or 
of a tenement might claim to be rated, but 
that was not the point; occupiers ought to 
possess the franchise, no matter who paid 
the rates. His own case was this—he 
rented a counting-house; he served a no- 
tice desiring to be rated; at the same time, 
also, he offered to pay any rates that might 
be due; but he was told that nothing was 
due, which was giving him what in Ireland 
was called ‘‘a Quaker’s receipt,” being an 
Ingenious mode of evading the stamp du- 
ties. Upon the subject of the notice which 
he served he had taken the opinion of coun- 
sel, and he had been told that his notice 
was insufficient, because it did not set forth 
the value of the tenement. Now, it was 
most absurd to require that a tenant should 
set a value upon the premises which he 
himself occupied. It might seem some- 
What impertinent in him to speak upon a 
Bill which only affected England and 
Wales; but hon. Members on both sides 
of the House, who were only English 
Members, had continually interfered in the 
affairs of Ireland, and had spoken as if 
they meant to minister to all the social dis- 
tases on the other side of the water. He 
did not complain of such political doctor- 
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ing. On the contrary, he felt much obliged 
to them for it, and was only anxious that 
they should not, by the adoption of this 
Bill, reduce the franchise. It might not 
affect the rural districts, but by taking the 
small tenements in corporate towns out of 
the rate-book they would be cutting off a 
large and very useful class from their po- 
litical privileges. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Manchester—not, how- 
ever, upon the subject of the present Bill 
—from parties who were deeply interested 
in the security and extension of the fran- 
chise; that communication stated that in 
many cases the landlord would not pay the 
rates, though his rents were regularly paid 
to him; and thus he might, either through 
neglect or malevolence, disfranchise his 
tenants. He did not hesitate to say that 
no man’s franchise ought to be placed in 
that sort of jeopardy. If he paid his rent 
and did his duty as a member of society, 
he ought not to be disfranchised on account 
of the conduct of any other person. Then 
there was another ground of complaint 
fairly enough urged in the letter that he 
held in his hand, which was this: Land- 
lords often compounded for the rates of 
houses which were under the value of 10. 
That was held not to be a payment in full, 
and thereby the occupiers were disfran- 
chised. As far as it was connected with 
rates, this Bill would give great facility to 
the collectors, but that was no reason why 
a measure should be hurried through the 
House which would lead to such a great 
extent of disfranchisement. He should 
wish to know from the Government whe- 
ther, if the House consented to the second 
reading of the Bill, and if any suggestions 
for the obviating of this objection should 
be proposed in Committee, the Government 
would oppose those amendments ? 

Sir G. GREY had no hesitation in say- 
ing that he thought it would be extremely 
wrong if this Bill should operate in any 
way to the disfranchisement of any parties 
possessing the franchise, and he believed 
that nothing was further from the intention 
of the hon. Gentleman who brought in the 
Bill. His right hon. Friend the President 
of the Poor Law Board had said he thought 
a clause in the Municipal Bill would prevent 
it; but he would look into the subject, and 
if he were not satisfied that that clause 
would have that effect, he would take care 
that a clause for the purpose should be in- 
troduced. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not name the Committee for an early 
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day, for there were many points in which 
it would be well for him to communicate 
with his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. HENLEY did not believe the mea- 
sure would relieve the poor at all, but at 
the same time there might be places to 
which it would be applicable. It would 
be necessary, however, that in Committee 
the Bill should be more strictly guarded; 
for instance, a longer notice should be 
given when parties were to appear before 


the vestry, so that no parties should be | 
He would vote for the | 
second reading, but reserved to himself the | 
right of dealing with it on the third read- | 
ing according to the state in which it then | 


taken by surprise. 


should come before them. 
Mr. HALSEY, in reply, said, he in- 


tended to put in some clause or clauses | 
| mittee on the Bill until he had had an 
franchise, but he was not disposed to make | 


that would have the effect of guarding the 


the Bill compulsory. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 182; Noes 
2: Majority 180. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wed- 
nesday, 20th March. 


BENEFICES IN PLURALITY BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FREWEN moved the Second Read- | 


{COMMONS} 
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which existed from prebendaries and their 
connexions getting possession of livings in 
their own families. He proposed that the 
Bill should extend to Ireland, and he trust. 
ed the House would allow the Bill, like 
that of last Session, to pass a second read- 
ing. 

“Mr. SLANEY : Is the Bill prospective 
in its operation ? 

Mr. FREWEN: Yes. 

Sir G. GREY had no objection to make 
to the second reading. He believed that 
both the Primate of Ireland and the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury were very desirous 
that some measure should be passed mak- 
ing an alteration in the law regarding be- 
nefices and pluralities. The Bill might, 
therefore, be read a second time; but the 
House must not be asked to go into Com. 


opportunity of consulting with others, with 
the view of proposing certain alterations 
in the Bill which would make it satis- 
factory. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, there was no 
difference of opinion as to the desirableness 
of having a resident clergyman in every 
parish in the kingdom. It was easy to say 


| that no two livings ought to be held toge- 


ther by the same person the aggregate 
value of which should exceed a given sum, 
except they were contiguous: but he saw 
in a recent return a case where six livings 


ing of this Bill. It appeared from a re- | were held by one clergyman, the united 
cent return, that there were 589 cases in| income of which did not amount to more 
which clergymen had been appointed to two | than 3001. per annum. If the right hon. 
livings since the passing of the last Act on| Baronet were not prepared to adopt the 
this subject. This afforded a strong case | principle of the Bill, why should he ca- 
for passing a Bill in order further to check | sent to go into Committee ?— and if he 
the practice. He saw no objection tocler-| were favourable to the second reading, 
gymen holding two livings when they were | why should he require a long interval be- 
adjoining eadh other, and the population | fore going into Committee ? 

of both was small; and there were many; Lorp J. RUSSELL considered that 
eases of this kind where no inconvenience | there were very considerable practical dif- 
was sustained, because the people of one) ficulties in the way of dealing with plu 
parish could attend the services of the | ralities, especially in cases where no house 
other. He would ask the House to affirm, | was provided for the clergyman, and where 
by their assent to the second reading, the! the income was small. All that the House 
principle that the present law was not suf-| would do now by voting for the second 
ficiently stringent, and that it was desir- reading was to affirm that further restric- 
able it should be made more effective. The | tions in the law permitting pluralities were 
Bill which he had had the honour to intro-| requisite. His right hon. Friend the See 
duce last Session on this subject passed a| retary of State for the Home Department 
second reading; but, on account of the, had intended to bring forward a similar 
lateness of the Session, he was unable to/ Bill to the present, and he should there- 
carry it further. He had since received | fore like the Committee on the Bill to be 
many letters from clergymen in different | postponed, until time had been given to 
parts of the kingdom in favour of his Bill, | the Government to consider the subject and 
one in particular from the prebendary of | confer with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
one of our cathedrals, pointing out abuses | thereupon. 
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Mr. HORSMAN wished to see the 
principle of doing away with sinecures and 
luralities carried out to the utmost extent 
in the Church. His objection to the Bill 
was that it did not go far enough. He held 
it to be most important to give every pa- 
rish a resident teacher, by which means a 
great stimulus was given to private bene- 
yolence. Where parishes were small, he 


would unite them into one for quoad sacra | 


purposes, but not keeping them under one 
incumbent. 

Sr H. WILLOUGHBY thought that 
the better course would be to withdraw the 
Bill than to allow it to pass a second read- 
ing, when there was every probability that 
alterations might be proposed in Com- 
mittee which would entirely alter the char- 
acter of the Bill. 

Captain JONES did not think the Bill 
at all suited for Ireland, and considered 
that even if the present Primate of Ireland 
was favourable to it, his successor might 
not be so. 

Mr. FREWEN, in reply, said a com- 
munication was made to the Archbishop of 
Armagh last Session, and he was aware 
that it depended upon his Grace whether 
pluralities should exist in Ireland. He was 
happy to say that for the last twenty-two 
years not a single faculty had been granted 
by the Primate for the holding of plurali- 
ties in that country. 

Bill read a second time. 


LARCENY SUMMARY JURISDICTION 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON moved the Se- 
cond Reading of this Bill. He stated that 
he considered it one which would meet with 
the general concurrence of the House, its 
object being to introduce a considerable 
improvement in the administration of the 
law with respect to small offences. The 
Bill proposed, in the first place, to extend 
the provisions of the Juvenile Offenders 
Act, and to give magistrates the power of 
summary jurisdiction, irrespective of age, 
in cases of larceny below a very limited 
amount. With respect to the other por- 
tions of the Bill, it would be recollected 
that at the commencement of the last Ses- 
sion he had intimated his intention of 
bringing in a Bill of this kind, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General then stated that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to deal with the 
subject, they being of opinion that some 
alteration in the general law of larceny was 
imperatively called for. He had no wish 
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to interfere with trial by jury in cases of 
larceny to a greater extent than was ab- 
solutely called for by the general sense of 
the country. To many of the cases of 
larceny, trial by jury was almost inap- 
plicable. One class of offences which was 
more particularly adverted to in this part of 
the Bill, was that of the offence of coal 
stealing. In some counties the offence of 
coalstealing was very common ; but of- 
fenders were brought to trial at great cost, 
and on account of the insignificant nature 
of these charges, justice was frequently 
dispensed with altogether. In and near 
Dudley, where there were many coalworks, 
offences of this kind were either passed 
over and forgiven, or the persons charged 
were tried at the Worcester quarter-ses- 
sions, twenty-six miles distant. A coal- 
owner told him that he was plundered of 
many tons of coal per week, owing to the 
difficulty of prosecuting the offenders. He 
proposed by the Bill to fix the amount of 
the larceny at the very low amount of ls., 
which the House would be aware was the 
old distinction between grand and petty 
larcenies. He believed that in a very 
large proportion of all cases of larceny, the 
value of the property did not exceed that 
sum; and he was confirmed in that view by 
the elaborate and able reports of the 
Criminal Law Commissioners and of the 
County Rate Commissioners. There was 
another part of the Bill which dealt with 
the question of costs which might be in- 
curred under the operation of this Act, 
and upon this subject he was anxious 
to call the attention of the Government. 
He would strongly urge on the Govern- 
ment the fact that a great pecuniary 
saving might be effected to the Govern- 
ment by the operation of the Act. The 
expense of prosecution under the Juvenile 
Offenders Act, was limited to forty shil- 
lings; but he believed the average cost did 
not exceed twenty shillings; whereas every 
trial at quarter-sessions involved an ex- 
penditure of from 51. to 81. There could 
be no doubt, therefore, that a considerable 
saving would accrue to the Government by 
the operation of this Act. As the counties 
had been relieved from the cost of prosecu- 
tion at the sessions under the Juvenile 
Offenders Act, so ought they to be relieved 
from the expenses attending the summary 
convictions under this Act, if the Bill were 
allowed to become law. The question of 
costs as affecting the counties would refer 
solely to the expenses of the trial, because 
with respect to the maintenance of the 
prisoners, whatever that amount might be, 
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after conviction, it would be balanced by | diction which it conferred was hardly sum. 
the saving in the maintenance of the pri-| mary enough. A very general impression 
soner before trial. He hoped, therefore, prevailed that it was productive of very 
that the Bill would meet with the general | bad consequences to take a juvenile offen. 
support of the House. | der to prison in a van with other accused 
Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH said, persons, and keep him there three or four 
that he had given notice of an Amendment | days, thus giving him a status in the eri- 
with respect to this Bill, but it was not his minal population of the country; and there. 
intention to move it upon that stage. His | fore he was strongly in favour of adminis. 
objections to the Bill were twofold in their | tering a boy’s punishment for a boy’s 
character ; he objected to the jurisdiction | offence at the nearest police station. As 
proposed to be given to the magistrates, | to the argument used by the hon. and 
and to the alternative punishment which it | learned Member for Dundalk, with refer. 
was proposed to inflict in certain parts of | ence to the non-infliction of a similar pun- 
the Bill. He was far from being of opinion ishment on youths of high station, it was 
that some alterations were not required in | well known in what manner young gentle. 
the law as it now stood; but he objected | men were corrected for juvenile delin. 
to the proposal of giving increased power | quencies at Eton and Westminster. He 
to the magistrates. With regard to the | gave the Bill his cordial support. 
Juvenile Offenders Act, he did not think| Mr. NAPIER had found, from his com- 
that it had been attended with the good | munications with Ireland, that a measure 
results which had been expected from it, | of this kind was very much needed, in 
because the punishment which it autho- | mercy to the poorer class of criminals who 
rised did not apply to offences committed | were now tried before a jury. They en- 
by persons in the higher ranks of society. | dured a punishment before they were put 
Juvenile offenders in the superior ranks of | on their trial far greater than their offence 
life had no temptation to commit larceny; deserved. He had received a letter from 
and if the upper classes were not to be the assistant barrister for the county of 
visited with a punishment which affected | Cork, in which it was stated that out of 
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their sense of dignity and of corporal pain, | seventy-eight cases in the Crown book for 
then, he contended, that it was not fair | the current sessions, many of the prisoners 
that two justices should be empowered to | had been sent from distances ranging be- 


administer a whipping to persons who stole | tween thirty and forty miles. The letter 
a bunch of turnips, when they happened | went on to say that there was a man now 
to be under sixteen years of age. waiting his trial on a charge of stealing a 

Sm J. PAKINGTON begged to remind | piece of timber valued at three-halfpence, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that under | and when he was discharged from gaol, he 
the Juvenile Offenders Act, a discretionary | would be fifty miles from home. Another 
power was reserved to the magistrates|would be put on his trial for stealing 


either to proceed summarily or to commit 
for trial. 

Mr. M. MILNES considered that the 
objection which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk had urged was one which 
militated against the principle of the Bill, 
and that he ought therefore to go to a 
division at once. 
what reasonable ground there was for ob- 
jecting, in the case of juvenile offenders, 


He himself did not see} 





twelve sods of turf, and he would be thirty- 
nine miles from home when released from 
prison. His opinion was, that the law at 
present in force was too severe on the 
lower classes. The magistrates had the 
power of adjudicating in a summary man- 
ner where offences were committed on the 
growing produce of the land to a very con- 
siderable amount,’ though they could not 
do so when it was severed from the free- 


to a summary jurisdiction on the part of | hold. 
magistrates, or to the infliction of corporal} The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
punishment. Neither did he see any rea-| it was unnecessary for him to say that he 
son why this summary jurisdiction over | approved entirely of this Bill, because, with 
juvenile offenders should not be extended, | the exception of fixing the maximum at Is., 
as it was proposed by this Bill to extend | he might say it was a transfer of the Bill 
it, from fourteen to sixteen years. He | which he had formerly the honour to intro- 
found that in nearly all the prisons in the; duce. He thought the hon. Gentleman 
country, juvenile criminals were classed as had acted judiciously in taking as the 
offenders under the age of sixteen years. | maximum 1s., which formerly was the 
The only fault he had to find with the Ju- | boundary between grand and petty larceny. 
venile Offenders Act was, that the juris-! When he (the Attorney General) intro- 
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duced bis Bill, he was pressed very strongly 
to fix the amount at 5s. An alteration in 
the law, as it now stood, was, he thought, 
imperatively called for. At present, if two 
boys went into a potato-field, and the one 
stole potatoes from the ground, he might 
be taken and summarily punished before 
the magistrates; but, if the other took 
them from a heap in the corner of the 
field, he could not be convicted except by 
a jury at the assizes or the sessions. In 
the same way, if two boys went into a 
garden, and the one took fruit from a tree, 
while the other picked it up from the foot 
of the tree, the former was taken before 
the magistrate, while the latter was tried 
by ajury. There were many good reasons 
why they should give to two magistrates 
the power of summary jurisdiction in the 
case of smaller offences. Take the case 
of the coalowners. They were subjected 
to great loss by the theft of small articles 
of coal, and they submitted from time to 
time to the injury rather than prosecute; 
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was under great obligations to his hon, 
Friend for introducing this measure. He 
was entirely in favour of that part of the 
Bill which extended summary punishment 
from boys of 14 to boys of 16 years of age; 
but he had some difficulty as to the other 
part of the Bill, and would like to see it 
sent before a Select Committee. If they 
once opened the door to admit cases to be 
dealt with summarily by the magistrates in 
the way then proposed, he was afraid they 
would find themselves involved in serious 
difficulties. He cordially supported the 
measure so far as it related to the sum- 
mary punishment of young persons; but it 
was a matter of grave question whether 
they should take this step towards doing 
away with trial by jury in the case of 
adults. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER thought that 
if the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin had made out that 





| this measure was absolutely necessary for 
| Ireland, it would not be difficult also to 


till, at last, they found themselves com- | show that it would be of great advantage 
pelled to proceed against some person for | in England, He had had some experience 
the theft of an article not amounting, per- | of the sematters, as chairman of the quarter- 
haps, to more than a penny in value. If, | sessions in his district, and he must say 
however, the magistrates had the power of that scarcely a session passed during 
summary jurisdiction in such cases, the | which the grand jury did not, by memorial, 
evil would soon be put an end to. It was complain that a number of trumpery cases 


for reasons like these that he introduced | were brought before them which any ma- 


last year a measure at the earnest request | gistrate might easily have disposed of with 
of many of the Irish Members. With re-! perfect justice to the parties and to the 
spect to juvenile offenders, and indeed all community. The magistrates, however, 
offenders, it was not absolutely necessary had no discretion in such cases, for they 
that they should be brought before the ma- | were bound by law to send persons charged 
gistrates and punished, as laid down in the | with those offences to take their trial either 
Bill. There was a discretionary power left | at the assizes or the sessions. He had 
in the magistrate’s hands; and it would | seen cases where the articles stolen were 
also be in the power of persons brought be- | so trifling in point of point of value, that 
fore the magistrates, if there was any rea-|a laugh was caused in the court. The 
son to believe that their cases were not hon. and learned Member for Dundalk, 
fairly dealt with, to go before the higher | who, he thought, ought to take the opinion 


court. It should be remembered that when | of the House on the principle of the mea- 


poor persons were sent to the assizes or sure now, if he meant to take it at all, ob- 
sessions, they often had not the means of | jected to giving any further jurisdiction to 
taking witnesses to so great a distance; | the magistrates in summary cases; but, in 
but if such cases were disposed of by the point of fact, the magistrates had, in one 
magistrates, then the accused would be| respect, more powers at present than this 
able to bring forward witnesses, and thus | Bill would give them. If, for example, a 
have a better opportunity of getting his in-| man were to break into a gentleman’s 
hocence or guilt clearly established. It | garden and take the fruit from his trees, or 
seemed to him, therefore, though he was | break into his hothouse and take the grapes 
quite aware that the measure would be | from his vines, he could not be tried by 
open to objection on the part of those who | jury, but would be punished by the magis- 
were afraid of any invasion of trial by jury, | trates. He saw no objection to that part 
that this Bill ought to receive the sanction | of the Bill which extended the summary 
of the House. jurisdiction to persons of 16 years of age, 

Mr. PACKE considered that the House | as he believed that many offenders escaped 
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from the unwillingness of persons to bring 
their cases before the higher tribunals. 

Mr. HENLEY observed, that there 
were two distinct principles involved in the 
Bill, and it might be possible to agree 
with the first, and to entertain consider- 
able déubts about the second. He had, 
himself, great doubts about the second 
branch of the measure, particularly after 
what had been said by the Attorney Gene- 
ral, because it was quite clear, though the 
old distinction between grand and petty 
larceny had been admirably introduced by 
the hon. Member for Droitwich, that this 
Bill would be the commencement of a 
system for doing away with trial by jury. 
That, however, was a matter which might 
be discussed hereafter ; and he thought, 
therefore, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk had taken a prudent 
course in not dividing the House now. 
With regard to juvenile offenders, as the 
great object of the former Bill was to 
prevent their contamination in gaols, he 
thought that sixteen years of age was the 
proper line of demarcation between the 
boy and the young man. 

Mr. W. MILES regretted to have heard 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 


Oxfordshire, as, having sat for sixteen 
years as chairman of the court of quarter- 
sessions, he was fully convinced of the 
necessity of some such measure as the 


present Bill. With regard to the age of 
juvenile offenders, three years’ experience 
had satisfied him that the diseretionary 
power of magistrates might be advan- 
tageously exercised over boys under six- 
teen years of age. As to that portion of 
the Bill which related to cases in which 
the value of the article stolen did not 
exceed one shilling, he could assure the 
House that out of sixty or seventy cases 
at the quarter-sessions, there were nine- 
teen or twenty of this kind, in which 
felonies had been committed by persons to 
save themselves for starvation. 
Bill read a second time. 


TENANTS AT RACK-RENT RELIEF BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. SOTHERON felt it unnecessary 
to trouble the House at any length in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, as 
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tween owner and occupier, but this pro. 
vision was omitted in the last Act; by 
the present Bill it was proposed to restore 
that mode of rating. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY did not under. 
stand the principle upon which they were 
legislating on this Bill. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth when 
he proposed the repeal of the corn laws, 
also, for the partial relief of the agricul- 
tural interest, removed a portion of the 
charge for criminal prosecutions, which for- 
merly fell on the county rate, to the Con- 
solidated Fund. He (Sir H. Willoughby) 
thought the charge for lunatic asylums 
should be placed on the same footing. He 
could not conceive why this charge should 
fall only on real property, while all,classes 
of the community were subject to the 
grievous calamity of lunacy. Not less 
than 12,708 persons were confined in the 
pauper lunatic asylums last year. He 
thought that it would be better to deal at 
once with the county rates than by a small 
measure like the present. 

Mr. SOTHERON perfectly concurred 
with the hon. Baronet who had last spoken, 
that the same principle which recognised 
the division of the rate between the own- 
ers and occupiers for the maintenance of 
lunatie asylums, equally applied to a divi- 
sion of the rate raised for erecting prisons 
and all other county buildings ; and if 
his hon. Friend would bring forward a 
proposition for making the Consolidated 
Fund bear the expenses of all these county 
matters, he (Mr. Sotheron) would vote with 
him; but at present he wished to deal 
with what he understood to be an evil 
much complained of. The fact was, that 
the Bill passed in 1845 for providing for 
the expense of erecting these buildings, 
omitted a clause which was inserted in the 
Act of 1848; and all that he now intend- 
ed to do was to re-enact that clause. 

Sm H. HALFORD agreed that the 
principle of the Bill was in the right diree- 
tion, but he did not see why it should not 
be extended to the case of county rates 

Mr. SPOONER said, his objection to 
the measure was that this charge ought 
not to be thrown upon the landed property 
at all. Lunatic asylums were buildings in 
which the whole community had an inte- 


it passed through that House last year|rest. The charge ought, therefore, to be 
without opposition. Its object was to sup-| borne by the whole community, and paid 


ply an omission in the Act of 1845, rela- 
tive to pauper lunatic asylums. By the 


| 


out of the Consolidated Fund. we 
Sim G. GREY supported the principle 


Act of 1828, on that subject, it was en-| of the Bill, but he did not consider that 
acted that the rate should be charged be- | principle to involve the paying of the ex- 
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nses of lunatic asylums out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

Mr. HUME said, that upon the same 
principle as that which had been urged by 
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of medals for actions by sea and land from 
1794 to 1814, in pursuance of the general 
orders of the Admiralty and Horse Guards, 
he must say that he was much gratified at 


Mr. Spooner, the whole charges which| finding that an award had recently been 


now devolved upon owners and occupiers, 
such as poor-rates, county rates, and other 
rates, ought to be laid upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Too much had been already 
done in that way. He objected upon prin- 
ciple to any charge being thrown upon the 
Consolidated Fund that was not expended 
under the direction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Where the appropriation of 
the money was under the sole authority of 
the magistrates, it would be a perversion 
of principle to impose a charge upon the 
national taxes. He therefore protested 
against the doctrine of his hon. Friend. 
He had no objection to the present mea- 
sure ; it was a very small concern, and it 
seemed to him that it would be better to 
bring all these*charges under one category. 

Mr. HENLEY said, if Mr. Hume was 
prepared to act upon the principle he had 
laid down, he would consent to place this 
charge upon the Consolidated Fund, be- 


cause not a single shilling could be laid | 


out upon the erection of a lunatic asylum 
without the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 

Mr. ITUME said, the Secretary of State 
had nothing to do with the details. 

Sir G. GREY observed, that to a cer- 
tain degree, Parliament had imposed a 
duty on the Secretary of State in refer- 
ence to the erection of pauper lunatic 
asylums. The ratepayers in counties and 
boroughs were under the obligation of 
building those asylums, and the Secretary 
of State was bound to see that the obliga- 
tion was fulfilled; but he had no control 
over the expense. 

Bill read a second time. 

The other Orders of the Day were then 
disposed of ; and 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 21, 1850. 


Minvures.] Reported. —Acts of Parliament Abbreviation. 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF MEDALS TO 
THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

_ The Duxe of RICHMOND said, that 

in rising to ask his noble Friend the Secre- 

tary for the Colonies the question of which 

he had given notice, relative to the reward 





made in favour of certain claims which he 
had advanced last Session on behalf of 
those brave men who had maintained the 
glory of the British arms in Egypt. 
Though it must be grateful to the feelings 
of the two services that Her Majesty’s 
Government had done justice to the services 
of those gallant men, yet, with the strong 
feelings he entertained on the subject, he 
should never remain quiescent until the 
same justice was performed to all who 
were engaged in the various actions from 
1794 to 1814. It would be invidious to 
call attention in that House to individual 
cases, or to institute comparisons between 
those cases in which medals had been given, 
and those in which they had been with- 
held, and to draw a comparison between 
the services for which they were rightly 
granted, and those to which they were re- 
fused. He might perhaps be met with the 
objection that this was not a matter which 
ought to be discussed in that House. To 
such an objection he would merely reply, 
that in his opinion the grievances of any 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects might 
very properly be discussed before their 
Lordships; and more particularly so, when 
he found a long list of gallant achieve- 
ments performed by our naval and military 
forces which had received the Thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament, yet had not 
been followed by any other result than the 
expression of that Vote of Thanks upon 
the Journals. When he found that the 
military achievements of the various 
regiments in our service were embla- 
zoned on their colours, whilst the eff- 
cers and men who by their energy and 
courage had gained those honours for 
their regiments did not wear any decora- 
tions on their breast to show that they 
had been instrumental in procuring those 
honours, he felt himself entitled to call 
upon the Government to advise Her Ma- 
jesty to make a further award of medals 
to those who had been ready to shed their 
blood in the defence of Her crown and 
dignity. The noble Duke then referred to 
the different rules which prevailed in the 
Navy and Army respecting the granting of 
medals for distinguished services, but in so 
low a tone of voice that it was impossible 
to catch more than the general import of 
his remarks. Now, there was never a 
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ease in which a higher reward was de- | 
served than that of Sir James Gordon, | 
whilst in command of the Active frigate 
in the action off Lissa. The rule which | 
the Admiralty had laid down was, that | 
when the first lieutenant was promoted 
after an action, the captain of the vessel 
should have the gold medal awarded to | 
him. In the army the gold medal was 
awarded only to the officers in command of 
regiments on all occasions of distinguished 
service. Sir James Gordon did at last 
get the gold medal, and rightly; but, 
during his services in America, when he 
was employed in making a diversion in the 
Potomac, for which he had deservedly re- 
ceived a medal, the officers of the marines 
and of the army, and the private men 
of both services, who fought at Bladens- 
burg, and took Washington, got no reward 
at all, and remained to this day without 
any decorations. Again, at the storming 


of St. Sebastian, the officers of the fleet 
who co-operated in that siege, and whose 
services on the coast had been most valua- 
ble, obtained a medal; but the British in- 
fantry who had fought on that day at St. 
Sebastian, and that part of the army 
which at the same time repelled the attack 


of the French at St. Marcial, received the 
Thanks of Parliament indeed for those two 
battles, but were not honoured, either 
officers or men, with any medals. They 
could not expect that either seamen or 
soldiers would remain satisfied when such 
anomalies exist in the two services. There 
were 40,000 men in arms traversing the 
Bidassoa, but no medals did those brave 
soldiers receive. There were a great many 
other actions in the same condition, that 
is, the soldiers who fought in them had the 
Thanks of Parliament, but no medals. 
Here he might be met with the objection 
that there was a difficulty in drawing a 
line on such a point. He saw no difficulty 
in drawing it at all. If there were any, he 
would recommend the noble Earl opposite 
to refer it to a committee of flag and of 
general officers to look over the lists of 
battles in which medals had been given, 
and those in which they had been refused, 
and to report what other battles ought, in 
their opinion, to be added to the former 
list. He was not asking their Lordships 
at present for any multiplication of the 
orders of the country. He was delighted, 
however, to find that there was a pros- 
pect of those orders being further extended, 
and that the medical officers of the Army 
and the Navy were likely to be admitted 
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into the Order of the Bath. He was not, 
however, discussing that point at present, 
He was only asking that medals should be 
given to those men who had fought in gal. 
lant actions during the last war, as proofs 
that they had been present in those actions, 
The noble Duke then read a long list of 
battles in which great services had been 
performed and acknowledged by Parlia- 
ment, but for which no medals had been 
given. The Thanks of Parliament were 
given to the officers and soldiers engaged 
in the operations in the West Indies in 
1794—but no medal. They were also given 
for the expedition to Corsica in the same 
year—but no medal. They were given, 
too, for the descent on Holland, and for the 
preservation of the Dutch fleet in 1793— 
but no medal. So, too, for the Mysore 
war—but no medal; again, for the victory 
off Ferrol in 1806—but no medal. Thanks 
were also voted to officers and men for the 
capture of Monte Video on the 16th of 
April, 1807—but still no medal. The 
siege of Copenhagen, in 1808; the vie- 
tory over the French fleet in Basque 
Roads, in 1810; the defence of Portugal, 
in 1808; the operations in the islands of 
Mauritius and Java; the battles of St. 
Marcial, and the passage of the Bidassoa, 
—all were commemorated by the thanks 
of Parliament—but by no medal. He 
wished to know on what grounds Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had dedlded to give 
medals to officers and men engaged in 
naval actions—aye, and in boat actions— 
when it had decided to refuse them to 
those engaged on the memorable naval and 
military occasions which he had just men- 
tioned? In the object which he had in 
view he might be wrong—he thought that 
he was right—but, even if he were wrong, 
no mischief could be done in referring the 
matter in question to a select committee of 
naval and military officers. He hoped that 
he should not be put off by a plea of ex- 
pense when he was demanding the pay- 
ment of a mere act of justice. In conelu- 
sion, he asked whether it was the intention 
of Government to take these cases into 
consideration. 

Eart GREY replied, that it was not the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
make any further award of medals. As ' 
his noble Friend had not submitted to the 
House any definite plan—as the subject it- 
self was one very inconvenient to discuss 
in that place—and as the grant of honours 
ought to emanate from the Crown, and not 
from either House of Parliament, he must 
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ask his noble Friend to forgive him if he 
did not follow him into his various argu- 
ments. Without at all differing from his 
noble Friend as to the importance of the 

eat achievements, military and naval, to 
which he had referred, he must say that 
there was extreme difficulty, after the ex- 
piration of half a century, in reviving any 
question as to the discretion exercised by 
the Government of the day in the past dis- 
tribution of military honours. His noble 
Friend had complained that a certain offi- 
cer, who acted with much gallantry, had 
not got a gold medal fifty years ago. That 
was the act of a former Government, and 
it would not be wise to revive that question 
now. With regard to the distribution of 
medals to the Army, his noble Friend the 
Commander-in-Chief had recommended a 
rule which he conceived to be the best that 
could be adopted. His Grace had recom- 
mended that those battles should be en- 
titled to the distribution of medals to all 
concerned in them wherein the general of- 
fiers had received a medal at the time 
from the King’s Government. He (Earl 
Grey) did not mean to say that that rule 
had not led to some anomalies; but he 
thought that, under all the circumstances, 
no better rule could have been adopted. 
Since the time when that rule was origin- 
ally issued as a general order, it had been 
discovered that some cases of hardship had 
occurred under it; but in order to remedy 
those cases, medals had been issued to 
those officers and men who had served 
with the army in Egypt, and to whom 
medals had been previously issued by the 
Grand Sultan. By a recent order the 
services of the men in Egypt had been 
adequately commemorated. No further 
extension of the order appeared to be ex- 
pedient; and he believed that both the 
noble Duke and his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Admiralty agreed with 
him in that opinion. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, 
that as the noble Secretary for the Colo- 
nies had referred to him for his opinion, he 
must observe that he had formed and 
stated his opinion when former applica- 
tions were made on this subject, not only 
to that, but also to the other House of 
Parliament. It had been stated that the 
army in the Peninsula had not been treat- 
ed in the same manner as the army in 
Flanders, and as other armies which had 
served in China, and in the East Indies, 
and elsewhere. It appeared to him that 
the plan which would be most in confor- 
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mity with the wishes of those who made 
the former applications, and of those on 
whose behalf the noble Duke had ad- 
dressed the House, and which would be 
most calculated to gratify all parties, was 
to grant a medal to all those engaged in 
those great actions and achievements 
which, by order of the Sovereign of the 
day, had been commemorated by the grant 
of medals to the principal officers engaged 
in those battles. On that ground he had 
recommended the principle which was sub- 
sequently adopted, and which, he believed, 
had given general satisfaction. Whether 
that principle should be extended further, 
was for the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. All he could say was, that 
whenever he should receive Her Majesty’s 
orders for such an extension, he would set 
to work to carry it into execution with the 
utmost diligence. 

Lorp COLCHESTER regretted that 
the order had not been carried further than 
it went at present. He was of opinion that 
when lieutenants had been promoted, me- 
dals should be given to the men engaged 
in the action. The first medal given was 
for Maida; all actions previous to that were 
excluded. The Thanks of Parliament, 
however, had been voted to the Army and 
Navy several times before that action. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY, 
being an old officer, hoped that he should 
not be considered as intruding unnecessa- 
rily on their Lordships when he gave his 
opinion upon a question so important to the 
military profession. He declined entering 
into the consideration of the system on 
which medals were distributed in the Navy. 
He held that there was a great difference 
between the two services, and the rewards 
to which they were respectively entitled. 
His noble Friend (the Duke of Richmond) 
would recollect that when he originally 
brought forward this question for the ex- 
tension of medals to the whole Army, offi- 
cers and men, he (the Marquess of London- 
derry) differed from him, on the ground 
that Parliament was not the place in which 
their services should be rewarded, but that 
their rewards should come from the officer 
commanding in chief on the field of action, 
and from him alone. The contrary rule 
would enable any officer who had strong 
Parliamentary influence to get himself re- 
warded, when, perhaps, he did not deserve 
it; and, if Parliament were called on to de- 
cide who should have medals and who not, 
there was no knowing where such a system 
would end. To appoint such a Committee 
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as his noble Friend asked for, would be a 
condemnation of the Government of former 
days, or, at any rate, a questioning of the 
discretion with which they had bestowed 
rewards on important and serious services. 
If his noble Friend had not left the Army 
in his youth, he would now have been a 
major or a lieutenant-general, and would 
have discovered that he could not be so 
liberal in the distribution of honours as he 
was at present. The noble Duke at the 
table (the Duke of Wellington) was the 
best judge on such a subject. His (the 
Marquess of Londonderry’s) opinion was, 
that his noble Friend (the Duke of Rich- 
mond), by increasing the number of medals, 
was decreasing their value; and, now that 
medals were distributed among the com- 
missariat, you could scareely go into a 
room where you did not find every man 
with either a star or a medal on his breast. 
He was well aware that the objections 
which he was then urging would expose 
him to animadversion; but, as the discus- 
sion was on a military subject, and in Par- 
liament, he felt himself bound to urge 
them. He regretted that his noble Friend 
was still pressing for a further distribution 
of medals, and hoped that this would be 
the last time their Lordships would have a 
discussion as to the extent of reward to be 
granted to the officers and men of the Army 
—a point which ought to be decided by 
the commander-in-chief on the field, and 
by no other person. 

The Duke of RICHMOND could not 
promise the noble Marquess that this would 
be the last time he should bring this sub- 
ject forward in the House of Lords; for he 
had been educated in a school in which 
every man was taught that, if he had jus- 
tice on his side, he ought to persevere, ay, 
and to persevere until he obtained success. 
The noble Marquess had said that he had 


left the Army, and that, therefore, he could 


not be so good a judge as others of the re- 
wards due to the services of the Army of 
England. Now, he had never considered 
himself as good a judge on that subject as 
his noble Friend, nor had he ever said or 
thought that he was a better judge than 


others. The noble Marquess had said that | 


if he had remained in the Army, and be- 
come a lieutenant-general, he would not 
have been so liberal to officers and men as 
he then was. Now, he had not quitted 
the Army until all chance of foreign ser- 
vice was at an end, and until he found that, 
owing to a severe wound which he had re- 
ceived, he was not fit either for colonial ser- 
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vice or for service in the East Indies. Such 
being the case, he had scorned to remain 
in the Army, when he knew that by length 
of years alone he might in all probability 
win a regiment, and so take the emolu- 
ments of the service from those who stood 
in more need of them than himself. He 
wanted this medal to prove that the red 
coat and the star of a general officer did 
not extinguish the gratitude which he 
ought to feel towards those brave soldiers 
who had enabled him to render service to 
his country. He could assure his noble 
Friend opposite (Earl Grey) that those felt 
grateful who had received these medals, 
and that those were deeply disappointed 
who had not. On a former occasion the 
noble Marquess had declared that not one 
soldier cared for a medal unless it were 
the spontaneous gift of the Sovereign, and 
had then proceeded to charge him with 
hunting after popularity in bringing for- 
ward a Motion to grant them. It was 
right and proper that this subject should 
be often discussed. Could any man expect 
Her Majesty to be acquainted with the 
merits of services performed before She 
drew her breath? It was the theory of 
the constitution that all honours proceeded 
from the Crown; but the practice was that 
they were bestowed by Ministers on their 
responsibility. He gave high credit to the 
present Ministers for having overthrown 
the antiquated prejudices on this very 
question. He bowed to the authority of 
his noble Friend at the table, from whom 
he always differed with pain, but he hoped 
that he might tell his noble Friend, with- 
out offence, that he did not believe that 
the rule which his Grace had laid down 
for the distribution of medals to the Army 
had satisfied the Army. Many of the sol- 
diers could not see the reasons for the dif- 
ference drawn between the various actions 
in which they had fought; and among the 
old soldiers now discharged—for very few 
of them were still in the ranks—there was 
considerable dissatisfaction. The medal of 
the Admiralty was granted even for gallant 
boat actions. If private soldiers, and non- 
commissioned officers, could be recommend- 
ed for commissions by his noble Friend at 
the table on account of their extraordinary 
gallantry on trying occasions, surely such 
men ought to be entitled to wear a medal 
appended to their breasts. His Grace 
then proceeded to express the surprise 
with which he had heard, in the last two 
or three weeks, that the good-conduct 
medal, which was one of the best founda- 
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tions for the good discipline of the Army, 
had been recently granted under regulations 
which were very objectionable. He did 
feel that it was very hard upon the soldier 
that, because the medals were sent to the 
Mint to be engraved, and the Mint could 
not engrave them fast enough, the soldier 
was to have his medal transmitted to his 
regiments, and was there to pay 2s. 6d. 
out of his pay for the engraving before he 
could receive it. If the Mint could not 
engrave the medal in time, that ought to 
be a charge on the Mint, and not on the 
soldier. He (the Duke of Richmond) was 
a strong advocate for economy, but this 
was too stingy an economy to find any ad- 
yoeate in either House of Parliament. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
had not blamed the noble Duke for quit- 
ting the Army; on the contrary, he had 
expressed his regret for it. He agreed in 
all his noble Friend had said as to the 
charge for the engraving of these good- 
conduct medals. They should be no ex- 
pense to those who received them, and they 
should have the word ‘‘ Richmond”’ en- 
graved at their bottom. 

Eart GREY said, that it was not owing 
to any motive of economy that the present 
charge was made for these medals. To 
put an end to that which had caused 
great dissatisfaction in several regiments 
—namely, that discharged soldiers could 
not get their medals at the time of their 
discharge—the present arrangement was 
made, by which they were forwarded to 
the captains of their respective compa- 
nies. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that 
the reason why this charge was made to 
the soldier was, that the expense of en- 
graving the medal could not be charged to 
the public until there was a grant to that 
amount made by Parliament, and that re- 
quired time. The Commander-in-Chief 
had no power and no funds to meet that 
expense. It was the desire of the men 
themselves that their names should be en- 
graved on their medals, and there were no 
other means of doing it than through the 
Mint. 

Subject at an end. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND). 

The Eart of DESART said, that in 
bringing forward the resolutions which he 
proposed for their adoption, he must en- 
treat their Lordships to allow him to re- 
mind them of the vital importance to Ire- 
land of the question of outdoor relief. 
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It was a question upon which hung, not 
the prosperity of any one class or interest 
of the people of Ireland, but the very 
existence of all interests, ay, and of pro- 
perty and of life. In order to lay clearly 
before their Lordships the ground on which 
he proposed the resolutions for their adop- 
tion, it would be necessary to take a brief 
retrospect of the causes of the terrible 
state of some parts of Ireland, which had 
been truly described in the petition from 
Ballinasloe, which had that evening been 
presented by his noble Friend (Lord Stan- 
ley), and of the legislative blunders which 
had accelerated the catastrophe. When 
their Lordships met in 1847, an unexam- 
pled calamity pressed upon the united 
kingdom, of which the noble Marquess 
opposite had said—in the most able speech 
which he then delivered—that, since the 
period of authenticated history, he could 
not remember any calamity falling upon a 
civilised country so great as that which 
had fallen upon Ireland. The measures 
then passed were of a temporary nature, 
and he would not dwell upon them. Dis- 
astrous as they were in some respects, he 
would not allude to the Public Works Act 
and others then passed, with a view to the 
immediate though temporary relief of the 
people, but proceed at once to that which 
was permanent, the most fatal of all, un- 
der which, not one particular interest, but 
all Ireland was now groaning—he meant 
the extension of the Poor Law. That law 
had been originally passed when it was 
supposed the country was in a sound social 
condition; and had that been so, it would 
have done no harm, and, had it been 
worked well, would have originated no 
abuses. But it must be remembered, that 
it was passed without the contemplation 
of outdoor relief; nay, there were most 
stringent provisions against it. Their 
Lordships would remember that it was 
passed with the universal concurrence of 
all parties ; but it was agreed with equal 
unanimity, upon the experience of Eng- 
land herself, that outdoor relief was a 
most expensive, a most unmanageable, and 
a most objectionable system, and that all 
its evil would be aggravated a hundred 
fold if it were introduced in Ireland. Not- 
withstanding this, in the summer of 1847, 
when the country was still smarting under 
the great calamity which had shaken every 
interest and had annihilated many—when 
in some districts the existence of any poor- 
law at all was a doubtful problemn—when 
the state of the country called for different 
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and far more comprehensive measures, and 
a more active and energetic legislation, 
the system of outdoor relief was inflicted 
upon Ireland. Did their Lordships con- 
sider for what they brought these dangers 
upon that unhappy country? Did they 
calculate that, while they passed a mea- 
sure which must increase in every respect 
the danger and difficulty of the struggling 
unions, they were passing one which was 
totally inadequate to meet the crisis? Did 
they incur these great dangers without the 
hope of any satisfactory result? How 
could they expect at that time, with ten- 
ants destitute of capital, and deprived even 
of their own sustenance by famine, and 
enervated by the idle and demoralising 
effect of the public works—with landlords 
with tenants that could pay no rate, and 
with their lands charged with an accumu- 
lated load of debt—that either could come 
forward and save the country? The con- 
sequence of this fatal experiment had been 
a total and entire failure, and he would 
prove it a failure throughout the country 
—a more gradual failure in the struggling 
districts, and a miserable and immediate 
failure in the distressed districts. He 


trusted to be pardoned for troubling the 


House with a few facts, gleaned from 
papers which had only been laid on the 
table two days. He thought they would 
give ample proofs that the warnings of 
those who were connected with Ireland, 
honestly conceived and strongly urged, 
ought to have been more listened to. He 
would mention, first, that in the statistics 
laid on the table—and which, he must say, 
he had expected, from what had at differ- 
ent times been hinted by noble Lords op- 
posite, would have worn a different aspect 
—there was but one fact from which the 
most sanguine could derive any cause for 
hope, and that was the fact that there was 
a small decrease in the number of persons 
who had received outdoor relief. In the 
year ending September, 1849, there were 
99,000 fewer people than in the year end- 
ing September, 1848, receiving outdoor 
relief ; but in the same period there were 
30,700 more who had received indoor 
relief. The latter fact, in his opinion, 
completely annihilated the former as a 
ground for hope in any improvement in 
the condition of the country, and he would 
show them why. In his own union, when 
they were enabled to put 700 persons ad- 
ditional on the indoor list, the outdoor 
relief list was immediately reduced to the 
extent of 6,500. The reduction of 99,000 
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was therefore fully explained by the fact, 
that 30,000 more were compelled to become 
indoor recipients. While, therefore, this 
reduction afforded no real grounds for con. 
gratulation, every other portion of the sta. 
tistics suggested the most desponding feel. 
ings. The total expenditure for the support 
of the poor in the year ending September, 
1849, was 2,097,0002., while in 1848 it 
was only 1,800,000/. There were, be. 
sides, enormous debts, owing to contrac. 
tors for supplies of food, and to private 
creditors for establishment expenses, leay- 
ing out of consideration altogether the heavy 
debt due to the Government. He found 
this debt, in 1848, was only 268,0001., 
while, in 1849, it was 513,000/. But, 
what would their Lordships say when he 
told them that, in 1848, the total number 
of unions in debt was but 49, while, in 
1849, the number was swelled to 105? 
That showed that the amount of debt was 
not only increased, but that all those 
unions had been sunk from the level of 
solvency to that of the unions in debt. 
These figures were bad enough, but they 
did not give those unacquainted with Ire- 
land a sufficient idea of the depths of mi- 
sery to which, for the most part, she was 
sunk, and the utter destruction and an- 
nihilation of capital and hope which reigned 
throughout the country. They did not 
show the poor-rate collector going from 
house to house, and seizing, not produce, 
but capital; going from cottage to cottage, 
and taking away the poor man’s cow, his 
horse, his pigs, or even his seed, and of- 
tentimes wringing from the peasant the 
last groat which he had to sustain himself 
and his family. Was this a prosperous 
state of things? And yet this was what 
was done in the most prosperous districts 
of Ireland. He would not now select the 
union of Kilrush, the miseries of which 
were in everybody’s mouth ; but he would 
take the first in the list, which happened 
to be the largest union in Ireland, Ballina. 
In 1848, when it was in a comparatively 
flourishing state, its expenses were 
52,7001., and to pay this there was col- 
lected only 10,000/., and the deficiency in 
the former year was 3,6001. The union 
had then been assisted by Treasury ad- 
vances to the amount of 36,000/. Was 
that state of things improving? The ae- 
counts of this union were but too faithful 
a reflex of most others in Ireland. He 
found that in September, 1849, the ba- 
lance in the bank was 51. 1s. 1d., and 
against this was—due to contractors, pril- 
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cipally for bread, 12,0301.; salaries due, 
1,549/.; establishment debts, 4,785/. : 
making a total of debt, 18,364I., exclu- 
sively of a debt to the general Bank of 
Unions of 221,866/.; and to pay this 
18,3641. they had a balance of 51. ls. 1d. 
This would give some idea of the hopeless 
condition of these unions. He found that 
in the week ending the 22nd July, the 
balance to meet the expenses of twenty- 
two unions was 01. 0s. 0d.—[ A laugh]— 
and the amount of expenditure authorised 
that week was 15,0591. It was, for these 
iwenty-two unions, in the weeks ending 
August 21, balance, 4/.; authorised ex- 
penditure, 14,7501. ; August 28, balance, 
4l.; authorised expenditure, 14,9331. 
What could be done? What hope was 
there for the rest of Ireland with these 
plague-spots existing in her heart? How 
could they expect capital to be invested, 
or even emigration to be less from these 
districts? “If a man had been fortunate to 
save anything from his small pittance, he 
would fly from the land, and would that 
help to maintain the miserable and half- 
starving, demoralised population that were 
left? This was a gloomy prospect ; but 
he could prove that it was a true one in 
every respect. He knew the difficulties 
were great, but he regretted most deeply 
that more decided steps had not been 
taken. They proceeded on a right prin- 
ciple when they said that every district 
should support its own poor; but he (the 
Earl of Desart) was more consistent than 
they, because he said that every district 
ought to support its own poor, and the 
poor of no other district besides. Districts 
ought not to be called on to support the 
pauperism of other districts over which 
they had no control; that would only sink 
those who were solvent to the common lot 
of bankruptcy. Gloomy, however, as were 
these prospects, the difficulty must be 
faced, and boldly faced. But how ? There 
were three classes of districts in Ireland 
with which they had to deal—the solvent, 
the struggling, and the insolvent. The 
first two might be regarded as oases, in 
vhich only was there any hope of contend- 
ing with the sterility around. He implored 
the Government and the House to do all 


that they could to assist the struggling 
districts, and to consider solemnly whether 
It was possible they could contend success- 
fully against the system of outdoor relief, 
ut rather whether it would not drive capi- 
tal from them, render their exertions fu- 
tile, and overwhelm them with difficulties. 
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They should do their utmost to encourage 
improvements by arterial drainage, and by 
any other means which would give employ- 
ment to the masses of pauperism now living 
upon the poor-rates. He had had a letter 
that day from a house in the City, saying 
that it was next to impossible to borrow 
money on any Irish property; and the Go- 
vernment, while it took for itself such se- 
curity of the land which it considered safe, 
should offer its collateral security to the 
capitalist, or no money could be obtained 
to expend in drainage, or any other em- 
ployment of the poor. He must turn to a 
darker side of the picture yet. How were 
they to deal with the insolvent districts ? 
What did these require? What must they 
have? They required the direction of 
their labour, now employed only in re- 
ceiving its dole out of the English trea- 
sury, into some productive channel, and by 
the emigration of those who were unwilling 
to assist by their labour in the regenera- 
tion of their own districts. It had been 
proved by experience that no private indi- 
vidual would risk his capital, and the Go- 
vernment must, therefore, step out boldly 
with some offer of security. If they would 
not, they might fold their arms at once, 
and see Ireland sink into a land of pau- 
perised desolation. There was one cir- 
cumstance of great aggravation, respecting 
which he could not refrain from expressing 
his opinion. By their prices being reduced, 
and the only market for their own staple 
being destroyed by foreign competition, the 
last ounce had been put which broke the 
eamel’s back. The recent commercial le- 
gislation had reduced the prosperous to 
despair, and annihilated the struggling. 
They were told that, by these measures, 
nothing was contemplated but plenty and 
cheapness; the result had been, that they 
had the labourers as paupers to support on 
their sixpennyworth of Indian meal, in- 
stead of their getting their own livelihood 
by their labour. If such were the results 
of cheapness and plenty, he would willingly 
forego their benefits. He simply called 
upon the House by their resolution to echo 
the opinion unanimously expressed by their 
own Committee last year—merely to con- 
firm that, by their voice, which the experi- 
ence of England and Ireland had proved, 
namely, the mischief of outdoor relief; and 
by pledging themselves to that opinion, to 
give hopes to the people of Ireland of some 
great and comprehensive measure to meet 
the distress that pressed upon them. He 
hoped they would not consider this a ques- 
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tion of party, but look merely to the facts 
which he had laid before them. The sys- 
tem had continued three years, and having 
been found most disastrous, he wished the 
House to pledge itself to the consideration 
of such new measures as the extraordi- 
nary and increasing distress of the country 
seemed to require, and therefore begged to 
move the following resolutions :-— 

“1. That under the Provisions of the existing 
Poor Law, the Resources of many Districts have 
been found utterly inadequate for the Support of 
the Population ; and that while the Act has thus 
failed to accomplish its Purpose, it has produced 
Bankruptcy and Ruin in some Districts, has driven 
Capital out of the Country, and has enfeebled and 
paralysed the Efforts of both Farmers and Land- 
lords. 

“2. That it is the Opinion of this House, that 
these Mischiefs have resulted from the Extension 
of the Poor Law of 1838, and the Adoption of a 
System of Outdoor Relief, at that Time not con- 
templated ; and it is further their Opinion that no 
permanent System for the Relief of the Poor can 
be carried out in Ireland safely and beneficially to 
Receivers or Payers, without a Return to the 
Principle of the original Law, by a strict Appli- 
cation of Indoor Relief to all Classes of Pau- 
pers.” 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the noble Earl had, in distinet terms, and 
certainly not at greater length than the 
importance of the subject deserved, pro- 
posed two resolutions, which, however, it 
would be his duty to oppose. He would 
state the grounds upon which that opposi- 
tion would rest. The object of the resolu- 
tions appeared to be simply to condemn 
the adoption of the principle of outdoor re- 
lief. He would, in the first instance, re- 
call to the recollection of the House that, 
on every occasion when the poor-law had 
been the subject of discussion, both pre- 
viously to its introduction and on the vari- 
ous Bills for amending and extending it, 
the admission of the principle of outdoor 
relief had been always justified upon no 
other ground than that of inevitable ne- 
cessity. He at least had never justified it 
upon any other ground. The noble Earl 
had stated there were other more vigorous 
and comprehensive measures which had 
been suggested in its place; but as he 
had not specified what those vigorous and 
comprehensive measures were, he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) was at a loss to 
know by whom they were suggested, or in 
what quarter they were to have been looked 
for when Parliament adopted what he ad- 
mitted was a hazardous expedient in a 
country so situated as Ireland. The noble 
Earl had done him the honour to refer to a 
speech of his delivered some years ago, in 





which he described various measures that 
were, at that time, in the contemplation of 
Her Majesty’s Government to be proposed 
to Parliament; but the noble Earl must 
also do him the favour to recollect that in 
opening those measures, he expressly stated 
there were only two of them, upon the be. 
neficial effects of which he himself placed 
any confident reliance. Those two mea- 
sures had since been adopted, and he felt 
perfect confidence in their successful re- 
sults. One was for making advances for 
the improvement of land, and the other the 
measure for facilitating the sale of encum- 
bered estates. After the experience of 
three years, he had not then any occasion 
to retract any of the opinions he expressed 
at that period; for, fortunately, he was 
prepared to state that the first had already 
had a most beneficial effect in laying the 
foundation for various improvements in 
many districts of Ireland; and the other, 
the Act for facilitating the sale of incum- 
bered estates, was only just coming into 
operation; but he was persuaded that its 
effect would be, notwithstanding what the 
noble Earl had said, to attract capital to 
Ireland, and to excite a spirit of enterprise 
and speculation which would be highly be- 
neficial to that country. The noble Earl 
might say, ‘‘ Why, then, did you incur the 
hazard of admitting the principle of out- 
door relief ?’’ The only answer he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) could give, was 
the necessity of providing for the preserva- 
tion of human life, and the desperate cir- 
cumstances of theease. What other plan but 
outdoor relief could they have adopted? 
Ireland was then like a ship in a tempest, 
as unexpected as it was violent; and there 
was no other resource but outdoor relief. 
Hundreds of thousands of people would 
have perished under its effects, beyond 
those who actually fell victims to the famine, 
had not outdoor relief been resorted to; 
and he was not prepared to say, even with 
all the abuse which had attended its ad- 
ministration, that he should have been con- 
tent to purchase exemption from that abuse 
by the actual destruction of hundreds and 
thousands of lives. At the same time he 
admitted it was the duty of Parliament 
and the Government to watch the opera- 
tion of a principle so pregnant with danger; 
and, so far as means had been provided 
for that purpose, watchful care had been 
exercised. But it was impracticable to do 
so effectually without the operation of the 
workhouse test; and the application of the 
workhouse test, to the extent required 
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among so vast a population, was impos- 
sible. Without that test in a population 
so extensive, so scattered, and, he was 
sorry to say, so habituated to deception 
and fraud, as that of Ireland, no degree of 
vigilance could prevent persons who were 
not entitled to relief from obtaining it. But 
he had, within the last few days, received 
a letter from one of the local inspectors, 
Captain Clarke, who stated that in twelve 
out of the fourteen unions in his district | 
outdoor relief had ceased. In twelve unions | 
ithad been extinguished, and in two it had | 
never been adopted. He had also the sa- | 
tisfaction of stating, that no order for out- 
door relief was now in operation under the | 
sanction of the Commissioners. It had | 
often happened, he believed, that guardians | 
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the prospects of the future. It might be 
said that this was a sudden diminution, 
and therefore not to be depended upon. 
He felt the force of that argument, and, 
in order to guard against it, he had re- 
ferred to the returns for the months pre- 
vious. From these returns he found that 
from the month of October there had been 
a progressive diminution in the expendi- 
ture, as compared with the corresponding 
months in the previous year. For exam- 
ple, in October last, the expenditure had 
decreased 18,0007., in November it had de- 
creased 40,000/., and in January, 70,0000. 
It appeared also, from the documents in 
his possession, that the mortality both in 
and out of the workhouses had greatly di- 
minished; there was more of comfort and 
health among the people; and whilst these 


had not exercised a sufficient degree of 
*-* . i . | . 
vigilance in the administration of outdoor | great objects had been effected, the num- 


relief, and that there had been frauds com-} ber of persons requiring relief was infin- 
mitted in consequence; and it might also| itely less than it had been before. There 
happen, when the system was extinguished, ; was another view to be taken of this sub- 
that in particular distriets some sort of in- | ject, which was equally satisfactory. The 
direct relief of this kind would be given. | part, of all Ireland, in which this progres- 
But the Poor Law Commissioners would | sive improvement was most marvellous, 
eall the attention of the guardians to it was that very part which had most in- 
hereafter, in order to prevent that species | tensely excited the commiseration, and 
of fraud from being practised. He had | almost the despair, of those who had been 
now, however, the satisfaction of stating | called upon to deal with its misery—he 
that outdoor relief as well as indoor relief | meant the province of Connaught. Fright- 
had been materially diminished in Ireland. | ful indeed had been the desolation among 
Not only had the amount of outdoor relief | the inhabitants of Galway, Sligo, and other 
decreased, but the number of inmates in| places in that district; but a rapid ame- 
the workhouses had diminished. Since the  lioration was going on in every quarter. 
last returns were made, there had been a} He held a statement in his hand, compris- 
great, he had almost said a marvellous, | ing returns from eighteen unions in Con- 
diminution in the numbers receiving relief. | naught, from which he found that the 
He would state how the country stood in| monthly expenditure was reduced in those 
this respect up to the very last moment at | unions from 33,0000. to 17,000/.; the num- 
which the account could be received from | ber of persons receiving outdoor relief had 
Ireland, namely, the 2nd February. He fallen from 98,000 to 11,000; and even 
would take the week ending Saturday, the numbers in the workhouse showed a 
February 2, with the corresponding week , diminution from 37,000 to 34,000. The 
in the year 1849. The numbers of per-| total numbers receiving relief in Cen- 
sons relieved in the week ending February | naught had been diminished altogether 
2, 1850, were 124,621; in the correspond-| from 136,000 to 46,000. Such had 
ing week in 1849 they were 546,407.'been the salutary effects of the exer- 
This account included outdoor as well as | tions that had been made. With regard 
indoor relief, and it showed a diminution /to the administration of the poor-law, he 
in favour of this year of more than three-| assured the House that no measures had 
fourths. How, then, stood the question of | been adopted by the Commissioners with- 
expenditure 2 In the same week in 1849, | out great consideration. It was considered 
the cost of relief all over Ireland was! indispensable to its successful operation 
14,0817; in the same week this year,| that in the first instance a sufficient num- 
1850, it was 2,6731., making a difference | ber of workhouses should be provided; and 
for the better of more than four-fifths. | he was glad to say they had been aided in 
The noble Earl would admit that this| meeting that necessity by Her Majesty’s 
was not only a very great change as re-| Government. But in this respect great 
garded the present, but also as regarded | opposition had to be encountered, Many 
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charitable persons were disposed to dis- 
countenance expenditure with this object; 
and the Roman Catholic priests, who pre- 
ferred outdoor relief, had opposed the erec- 
tion of workhouses. One of these, a very 
intelligent person, from whom he differed 
in this respect, Mr. O'Sullivan, the priest 
of a parish in which he had considerable 
property, was, he knew, amongst them; 
and, having mentioned that gentleman’s 
name, he might be permitted to say 
that, having had occasion to complain 
of an erroneous statement respecting him- 
self, made by him before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, he had shown the 
greatest readiness to admit and to explain 
the error, which he was persuaded was 
accidental; and he was desirous of adding 
that Mr. O’Sullivan was a highly respect- 
able and instructed person, who had been 
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intrusted with large funds for the relief of | 
| that had ever assailed any country upon 


the poor, which he had ably administered. 
But since the necessity for them had been 
seen, Her Majesty’s Government, the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and every intelligent 
guardian in the country, were satisfied it 
was to that principle alone they were to 
look for the future exemption of the ad- 
ministration of the law from abuse. He 
trusted, then, the House would be satisfied 
that a very great step had been taken to- 
wards the extinction of outdoor relief. 
did not exist at present under the second 
section of the Act; but there must always 
be some outdoor relief under the provisions 
of the Act, which enabled relieving officers 
to relieve parties in cases of emergency. 
He would not, however, deceive the House. 


He expected that up to the lst of June | I 
| the further satisfaction of hearing the judg- 


there would be many unions in which the 
Commissioners would be obliged to give 
what was called their sealed orders to this 
effect ; but they would only be given under 
such circumstances as rendered it neces- 
sary. Under these circumstances he saw 
no advantage to be gained by their Lord- 
ships’ adoption of a positive resolution, in 
a form to which he always entertained ob- 
jections, even when not disposed to offer 
serious opposition—a resolution binding 
the future conduct of Parliament, and lay- 
ing down principles to which it might be 
impossible to adhere. He should object 
to such resolutions even when he agreed 
in the principle on which they were found- 
ed; but he had no desire that, by rejecting 
the Motion, countenance should be given 
to the opinion that Parliament was favour- 
able to the system of outdoor relief. There 
were certain parts of the resolution, too, 
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in which he could not concur. He could 
not concur, for example, in that part 
which expressed censure upon the past 
proceedings of Parliament, for Parliament 
had only yielded to the pressure of over. 
whelming misery. He trusted, therefore, 
that before moving that their Lordships 
proceed to the Order of the Day, he had 
succeeded in convincing the House that 
no efforts would be spared until the origi. 
nal principle of the poor-law could be had 


, recourse to, and until the principle of out- 


door relief had been checked by the strict 
administration of the law. In conclusion, 
he hoped that every Member of Parliament 
connected with this part of the united king- 
dom was now in a position to see that the 
true progress which a country could make, 
was being made by Ireland herself, and 
that she was raising herself by her own 
exertions against the greatest calamity 


the face of the earth. The noble Mar- 
quess then moved the previous question. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that in the 
discussions on the Poor Law Extension Act 
two years ago, he had contended that the 
introduction of the principle of outdoor 
relief as a permanent principle would be 
fraught with inconvenience and danger, 
and, therefore, he had urged that it should 


That view was acquiesced in by a majority 
of their Lordships, but by the influence of 
the Government it was subsequently and 
unfortunately overruled. Yet having been, 
that year, one of a Committee, including 
five Cabinet Ministers, which united in 
condemning the system, he had this night 


ment of the noble President of the Council 
expressed in the same sense, and on find- 
ing that it was not intended to meet the 
present resolution by a negative. He com- 
plained that the House was not put in pos- 
session of perfect evidence to enable them 
to judge accurately upon this question; 
and he must also grievously complain that 
information and even public documents had 
been withheld, or at least had not been fur- 
nished, which were essential for a proper 
understanding of the case. He had been 
assured, on the part of the Government, 
at the close of the last Session, that when 
Parliament again met, the fullest informa- 
tion should be laid on the table; but he 
regretted to say, that up to the present 
moment that information had not been pro- 
duced. It would have been as easy t0 
give the figures up to the 21st of Septem- 
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ber, or to the close of the past year, as to 
give them up to the 29th of the Septem- 
ber preceding. The latest information had 
been withheld from the House by the Go- 
yernment; and yet his noble Friend was in 
possession of these very documents, and had 
endeavoured to prove from their contents 
that there had been a great diminution in 
the expenditure and in the number of per- 
sons receiving outdoor relief, and had 
thence argued that the condition of Ireland 
was improving. He feared that his noble 
Friend was in a state of self-deception. 
He (Lord Monteagle) had been himself in 
Ireland during the autumn and winter, 
and was bound to say that he had not been 
able to observe any of those indications 
of returning prosperity to which his noble 
Friend had alluded. He (Lord Monteagle) 
would undertake to prove from the facts 
relied on that the inference drawn by his 
noble Friend was altogether fallacious. He 
would refer to the statistical returns from 
the unions of Scariff and Kilrush; and, 
comparing the number of persons receiving 
outdoor relief in those two unions at the 
present moment, and at the corresponding 
period last year, he had no doubt that a 
very considerable reduction would be ex- 
hibited. This, according to his noble 
Friend’s argument, would be an unques- 
tionable proof of improvement. But he 
must ask him to pause, and to examine 
the cause of this reduction. He believed 
that their Lordships would find that the 
reduction which had taken place was owing 
exclusively to the exhaustion of the re- 
sources of those unfortunate unions. They 
had not one single farthing left at their 
command to support the outdoor poor, and 
it appeared that Her Majesty’s Government 
were either unwilling or unable to make 
any further advances to them for the pur- 
pose. In one week in one of those unions 
he understood that 11,000 persons had 
been struck off the outdoor relief list, and 
not one farthing had been applied to their 
support. Could this be relied on as a 
lessening of pauperism and reduction of 
rates which were an indication of returning 
prosperity? In the month of February 
last year, 26,000 persons were on the out- 
door relief list in Scariff, and in the same 
month of the present year only 15,000; 
in Kilrush, at the former period, there 
Were 25,800, and at the latter only 19,900 
Tecciving outdoor relief. He believed there 
had been a total reduction from 52,000 to 
35,000, This, which was the effect of 
tun, was referred to now in proof of pros- 
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perity. The reduction, however, arose 
alone from the exhaustion of the means of 
those unions. He was aware of several 
instances in which bond fide reductions 
had been made by striking off persons not 
justly entitled to relief. This he believed 
to be solely attributable to the exertions 
of the Irish country gentlemen; and it 
suggested the inference that the Irish coun- 
try gentlemen were more prudent and 
more successful in the administration of 
the poor-law than the paid vice-guardians 
of the Crown. But it was a total fallacy 
to suppose that these reductions were any 
evidence as to any improvement in the 
present state of Ireland. If the noble 
Marquess thought there were new pros- 
pects of improvement in that country, all 
he (Lord Monteagle) could say was, that 
the noble Marquess could sce what the 
resident proprietors could not. It was 
true, that in some parts of Ireland farms 
on estates belonging to landlords like the 
noble Earl on the bench above him (the 
Earl of Lucan), were far better cultivated 
than they had been formerly; but let 
their Lordships take the number of acres 
in tillage, and the average amount of pro- 
duce throughout Ireland at the present 
time and twelve months back, and they 
would find, he believed, a lamentable fall- 
ing off. Of this the following return from 
his own county gave the most unquestion- 
able evidence. He held in his hand, ex- 
tracted from the official report made tq 
the Government, the area cultivated un- 
der wheat and oats in the years 1847 
and 1848, exhibiting a formidable dimi- 
nution :— 





' 


Year. | Wheat. Oats. 





Acres. | Barrels.| Acres. — 
| Sen 52,000 | 304,000] 67,500 | 645,000 
1848... | 32,000 | 136,000} 52,000 | 260,000 














Thus in twelve months there had been a 
reduction in the area of land under wheat 
and oats of 34,700 acres, and a reduction 
in produce of 553,000 barrels. This, it 
should be remembered, was in one of the 
principal corn districts of Ireland. He had 
the honour of travelling through the south 
of Ireland during the summer and autumn 
months, in company with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and he had been unable to detect 
any signs of improvement. He had passed 
through a wide pastoral valley between 
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Cork and Mallow --- a valley several miles 
in length, and having a gentle rise on 
either side, admirably suited for grazing 
purposes. How many head of cattle did 
their Lordships think were grazing in that 
valley? Why, from one commanding po- 
sition he had not been able to discover 
more than ten head in all; and if this 
were the result of casting the eye over so 
wide a district of the country, it was im- 
possible to avoid coming to the conclusion 
that the produce of the land was small, 
and the live stock miserably reduced, com- 
pared with the quantities produced in for- 
mer years. Within the last forty-eight 
hours, it had been stated, upon the very 
highest authority, that of Sir George 
Grey, in the Commons, that the rateable 
property in England had increased since 
the year 1813 to a great amount; that 
in that year the value of the rateable 
property taxed amounted to 51,898,4231., 
while in 1849 the rated property of Eng- 
land and Wales exceeded 91,000,0002. 
sterling. It was also stated on the same 
authority that the amount of taxation had 
greatly lessened during that period, and 
that the increased property of 1849, 
being 91,000,000/., bore a diminished 


burden of taxation as compared with 


the 51,000,0007. in 1813; and they 
were told with great triumph—and cer- 
tainly just triumph—that a burden which 
in 1813 amounted to 12s. 8d., to every in- 
pabitant, was reduced to 6s. 6d. in 1849. 
Yet, when this was compared with the 
present state of Ireland, could it be said 
that we were advancing? The value of 
Irish rateable property, computed at 
13,000,000/., had fallen below 30 to 40 
per cent. It did not exeeed 9,000,000/. 
and the poor-rate alone had augmented four- 
fold. In 1844, the valuation of Ireland 
exceeded 13,000,0007. It did not now ex- 
eeed 8,000,0007. The poor’s-rate levied 
in 1844 was 271,0002. ; in 1849 it had 
reached 1,671,0007. But, even this enor- 
mously inereased collection did not sup- 
ply what was required. In addition to this, 
97,0001. had been advaneed for Munster, 
202,0002. for Connaught, the private debts 
due to contractors had swelled to 513,0001., 
and the expenditure had exceeded the rate 
collected by 435,000/. This was not the 
whole amount of the local burden. Far 
from it. To this were to be added the 


county rates, and the repayment of relief | 


advances. Taking the whole together, the 
condition of parts of Ireland would best be 
illustrated by the union of Newcastle, which 
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exhibits the following results; to which 
may be added that its aggregate burdens 
amount to 15s. 2d. in the pound :— 


847. 1849, 
Augmentation of 
rr aS 
Augmentation of 
paupers sae 54 
Reduction of 
rated rental... £109,303 


. 11s. 2d. in £1, 
31 per cent, 
vce £75,001, 


An important paper has this morning been 
distributed, which will enable the House to 
compare, or rather to contrast the burden 
of poor’s-rate in North Britain and in Ire. 
land. The population of Scotland is taken 
at 2,600,000; the valuation at 9,519,U00L.; 
the rates assessed at 405,0001., the average 
poundage of rate no more than 10d., and 
the percentage of paupers to the population 
53 only. But this paper raises some col- 
lateral and most important inferences ; 
whilst the Seotch rates are generally mo- 
derate, the rates at Port Patrick have risen 
to 4s. 4d., those of Stranraer to 4s. 7d., 
and at Old Luce, lls. Though without 
local knowledge, he ventured to surmise 
that these rates were attributable to Irish 
pauperism, which, if left to increase as at 
present, and indeed stimulated by bad laws, 
would spread eastward, and would extend 
its desolating influence still further. Ifhe 
went to the sources of the suffering—if 
he ascended to it through the details of 
official documents, he could not avoid 
finding that it was connected with out- 
door relief; neither he nor the most stre- 
nuous opponent of outdoor relief felt at all 
afraid of any great abuses that were likely 
to acerue in well-managed workhouses. 
The evidence of every witness examined, 
the authority of last year’s poor-law report, 
of the report of the Select Committee, con- 
demned the present law. It was on this 
score that he urged upon the House the 
expediency of abandoning, as soon as 
possible, the whole plan of outdoor relief. 
The'resolutions before the House, as he 
understood them, amounted simply to 4 
condemnation of outdoor relief, and a pledge 
to abandon it, not at once or wholly, but as 
speedily as humanity and expediency would 
permit. The House is called on to affirm 
that the system should be temporary ™ 
its duration. Now, he would remind the 
Government that the proposition affirmed 
in the resolutions of his noble Friend was 
identical with that carried last year ™ 
Committee on the suggestion of their own 
Lord Steward. The mode of working out 
this proposition would be by the repeal of 
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the first and second sections of the Act for 
the Relief of the Poor, and the enactment 
of a provision that during a period of one 
or two years the guardians should have 
a qualified power of giving outdoor re- 
lief to the aged, the sick, and impotent. 
They might exercise that power under 
sealed orders from the Commissioners, the 
power being temporary and limited to the 
particular case. That appeared to him 
the mode in which times of emergency 
might be encountered. But, in discuss- 
ing this question, he must once more come 
back to the exhausted state of the coun- 
try. In the electoral division of Castle- 
town, out of 6,000 acres there were 
3,000 out of cultivation, in consequence 
of the poor-rate and the other charges 
upon the land, which in Castletown exceed- 
ed 20s. in the pound, whilst in Clefden 
11-19ths of the land lay waste. As to 
the discretion of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, he (Lord Monteagle) was not in- 
clined to place reliance upon it. Their 
own report of last year showed with what 
discretion, or rather indiscretion, they had 
exercised their power of issuing orders for 
relief. One avowed object of the support- 
ers of the poor-law was to prevent the in- 
flux of paupers into England; yet the Com- 
missioners had actually issued several sealed 
orders granting special relief to the wives 
and families of men who had gone over to 
England, leaving their families burdensome. 
Not trusting to the attraction of high wages 
only, the Poor Law Commissioners actually 
tempted the poor man to leave Ireland for 
this country by the certainty that his wife 
and children would be supported at the 
public charge during his temporary ab- 
sence. Ilere was a direct bounty given to 
the desertion of children by their fathers, 
and of wives by their husbands. There was 
another order to the effect that outdoor relief 
should be given to the wives and families 
of those who were in prison. It was thus 
proclaimed by authority to the poor of 
Ireland — not once or twice merely, but 
in many different forms, and at different 
times and places—that if the head of a 
family committed a crime, all the other 
members of that family should be entitled 
to receive outdoor relief; whereas, if he 
obeyed the law, he would be deprived of 
that relief which was reserved for the bene- 
fit of criminals —a most extraordinary 
lesson to be taught to the Irish people by 
their governors, and this a board of which 
the Chief and Under Secretaries to the 
Lord Lieutenant were members. Instead 
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of correcting the indiscretion of others, 
the Poor Law Commissioners evidently 
necded correction themselves. By another 
order, it was declared that the mothers 
of illegitimate children should be entitled 
to relief; to the prostitute was granted 
what the virtuous matron could not claim. 
By another order, relief was ensured spe- 
cially to those whose children were attack- 
ed with the hooping cough. Why this 
preference for one disease—why was 
the small pox, why were the measles, 
excluded from official favour? For his 
own part, he confessed that he preferred 
good statute law to the discretion of the 
Commissioners; and he believed that a 
good system would never be established 
until the Legislature reverted to the 
sounder principle of the law adopted and 
defended by the Government of Lord Mel- 
bourne—a law which prohibited all out- 
door relief, but admitted to indoor relief 
all classes of the destitute poor. The 
House had been compelled to retrace its 
steps on many other points; they would 
have to do so on this likewise, for there 
would, he believed, be no safety for the 
country unless they retraced their steps 
with respect to the grant of outdoor relief. 
Let it not be said that the question was one 
which affected only the interests of pro- 
perty. His noble Friend had defended 
the administration of outdoor relief, by 
stating that it had Jed to the preservation 
of human life. He should hesitate to 
aflirm that it had averted mortality, even 
confining himself to the evidence taken be- 
fore last year’s Committee. He held in his 
hand the testimony, not of an Irish land- 
lord, or of a poor-law guardian, but of a 
person who belonged to that very class 
which his noble Friend had stated to be the 
most inclined to favour outdoor relief, and 
the most opposed to a restriction of relief 
to the inmates of the workhouse. It was 
the testimony of a Roman Catholic priest 
of Galway, which he was about to read. 
That gentleman said— 

“Under the operation of the present poor-law, 
in relation to outdoor relief, the people have died 
in thousands; and they have suffered calamities 
that it is utterly impossible for any gentleman 
here to conceive, unless he was in the immediate 
locality, and had witnessed that destitution. I 
have walked through the streets and roads 
through living corpses. I have seen the people 
lying along the roadside dying at the moment, 
notwithstanding all this, and they have dropped 
dead at the very door of the workhouse. My pri- 
vate opinion is, that more would scarcely have 
died had there been no relief afforded ; and I am 
quite convinced there would have been less hu- 
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man misery, even though the people had died 
more quickly. As to the effect on the morals of 
the people, it is the most destructive system that 
can be conceived. You will see on the day of 
distributing relief probably 900 or 1,000 people 
standing round the place of distribution from 
morning till night ; women, old men, and miser- 
able creatures, cursing, swearing, pushing, and 
putting each other out of the way; everything 
that is disgusting is going on, arising from the 
habits of idleness, idle talking, and intercourse— 
there is every dissatisfaction that can be pro- 
duced. The effect of the system is, that the 
people are altogether reduced to ruin and destruc- 
tion.” 
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Worse than this the state of the people 
could not possibly be, even if outdoor re- 
lief had been denied to them. He felt 
satisfied that the only safe principle with 
respect to outdoor relief was that of ex- 
cluding it ultimately altogether. If it 
were not excluded from the Statute-book, 
it would, in some form or other, continue 
in operation, and the whole of remedial 
legislation, whether in respect to encumber- 
ed estates, draining, or to other measures, 
and so on, would be rendered nugatory, by 
reason of the evils resulting from outdoor 
relief. The diminution of the numbers of 


those who were then receiving outdoor re- 
lief, afforded facilities for putting an end to 


the system at the present time; but the 
resolutions did not pledge the House to any 
precipitate step, and therefore, if his noble 
Friend went to a division, he should vote 
for the Motion. 

The Eart of WICKLOW did not differ 
with his noble Friend who had just sat 
down as to the facts which he had adduced, 
as he knew that his noble Friend had paid 
great attention to the subject. He, how- 
ever, could not come to the same conclu- 
sion as his noble Friend, that, because he 
had supported certain resolutions in the 
Committee upstairs, that therefore he was 
bound to support the resolutions before the 
House. There was, however, a material 
difference between the resolutions before 
the Committee and those now proposed, 
for the latter part of the second resolution 
of the noble Earl declared distinctly that 
no permanent system for the relief of the 
poor can be carried out in Ireland safely 
and beneficially to receivers or payers with- 
out a return to the principle of the original 
law, by a strict application of outdoor 
relief to all classes of paupers, which went 
beyond the resolution proposed in the Com- 
mittee. The resolutions before the Com- 
mittee were prospective, but those now 
before the House condemned the existing 
system altogether. He believed the evils 
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which had resulted from the poor-law had 
arisen from the abuses of the system, and 
not from its direct operation. He was 
fully persuaded, if the poor-law had never 
been introduced at all, and if Lord Mel. 
bourne’s Bill had never been enacted, or 
the measure for its extension had never 
passed, the existing evils would be as great 
as they now were. He believed the evils 
so much complained of had arisen from the 
visitation of Providence. His noble Friend 
had said that persons had died from starva- 
tion under the poor-law system; but he 
(the Earl of Wicklow) believed the state 
of things would have been much worse 
without it, for all the relief given had been 
in mitigation of the evil. The country 
must be made to provide for the relief of 
the destitute, for it could not be expected 
that the Legislature would continue to give 
aid without the greatest exertions being 
made in Ireland. His noble Friend had 
praised the former poor-law; but under ex- 
isting circumstances it became absolutely 
necessary that there should be an extension 
of it. He could not vote what he did not 
believe to be a fact; he therefore could not 
support the resolutions before the House. 

Lorp ABINGER said, he felt deeply 
convinced that the calamities of Ireland 
had not been exaggerated; at the same 
time he thought remedies might have been 
applied which would, to a certain extent, 
have alleviated the calamity without the 
infliction of the many evils which, under 
the existing state of things, had resulted. 
With regard to the resolutions before the 
House, he should consider it his bounden 
duty to vote in favour of them, because 
they tended to the limitation of a system 
which would be ruinous to any country. 
Though he should stand alone in his decla- 
ration, which he thought would not be the 
case, he would yet adhere to the convie- 
tion that the sooner the poor-law system 
was discontinued, not alone in England, 
but in every other country where it existed. 
the sooner might they expect the return of 
prosperity. Ie felt deeply convinced that 
the operation of the poor-law was as in- 
jurious as regarded the application of ¢a- 
pital to agriculture, as it also was in its 
demoralising effects upon its recipients. 
By the poor-law the wages of the labourer 
were reduced, as well as the enterprise of 
the capitalist seriously affected. It might 
be said that with a poor-law England had 
long, and still continued to flourish; but 
she flourished in despite of that law, and not 
in consequence of it. Suppose the poor-law 
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to be abolished, what would be the con- 
sequence ¢ Why, the six millions now paid 
over under that law would not alone be 
saved; but that amount, he might say 
twice that amount, was certain to be in- 
vested in agricultural improvement, and 
the very paupers who at present were 
degraded and reduced to a condition worse 
than serfs by the receipt of their wretched 
dole, would be elevated to a condition of 
industrial prosperity and comparative in- 
dependence. He therefore should support 
the resolutions of his noble Friend, because 
he believed that by adopting them they 
would be taking the first step towards ame- 
liorating the present disastrous state of 
affairs. 

The Eart of GLENGALL said, after 
the very able speech of his noble Friend, 
Lord Monteagle, he would not have thought 
it necessary to address their Lordships; but 
being an Irish representative Peer, and 
being extensively acquainted with the ope- 
ration of the law in Ireland, and having at- 
tended several meetings in Ireland, parti- 
cularly one where the gentry, landholders, 
merchants, and other classes, were all una- 
nimous that, unless something were done 
to amend the existing system of poor-laws, 
there was no chance whatever for improve- 
ment in Ireland—he therefore felt it ne- 
cessary to address a few observations on 
the present occasion. The noble Marquess 
observed that, in his opinion, there was a 
progressive improvement in the condition of 
Ireland. He (the Earl of Glengall) wished 
he could think so, or that he could see the 
improvement. Having spent lately seve- 
ral months in Ireland, and travelled through 
and resided in considerable districts, he 
must confess he could not bring his mind 
to believe that the country was progress- 
ing. No man could be more truly or sin- 
cerely desirous than himself, to say that 
the day had arrived when matters were 
really improved in Ireland. He assured 
them it would be his warmest wish and 
desire; but he did not think the moment 
had as yet arrived. It was true, as had 
been stated by the noble Marquess when 
quoting from his statistics, that the num- 
bers receiving relief in 1849, as compared 
with 1848, were considerably diminished; 
but to argue prosperity therefrom would be 
most fallacious—the difference being in 
numbers some fifty thousand less in De- 
cember, 1849, than in December, 1848. 
But then it should be remembered that 
1848 was a year of the most unparalleled 
distress and misfortune in Ireland. In 
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1848 they raised 186,000. additional 
under the poor-law, whilst in 1849 no less 
than 2,000,000/. were raised, and that in 
the year of so-called improvement. What 
was the consequence of raising that enor- 
mous sum in two years? The consequence, 
as might easily be foreseen, was most cala- 
mitous. The valuation on which the poor- 
rate was struck in Ireland was a rental of 
about 13,000,000/., and it was clearly 
proved that the fall in the value of pro- 
perty in Ireland amounted to no less than 
25 per cent. Now, would any man deny, 
or, rather, would any man contradict him 
(the Earl of Glengall), when he said that 
these 13,000,000/. rental were reduced 
by the famine, the free-trade policy, toge- 
ther with the other misfortunes that afflict- 
ed them, to 9,000,0007. or 10,000,0001. 2 
Yet, upon that diminished rental, they had 
raised the enormous taxation just mention- 
ed. He could assure their Lordships that 
the taxation at present levied in Ireland was 
paralysing and destroying the country; 
and if they should have another bad year 
like 1848, it was impossible they could go 
on raising such an enormous amount of tax- 
ation in the shape of poor-rate. In many 
districts in the south of Tipperary the tax- 
ation amounted to 27s. and 20s. per acre; 
and he wished to know how it was possible 
for persons to carry on agricultural opera- 
tions under such an excessive load of tax- 
ation? Why, a considerable portion not 
only of bad land, but even of good land, 
way lying idle and useless; tenants could 
not be found to take up the farms which 
had been abandoned. In Ireland, at the 
present moment, men avoided land, particu- 
larly in the west, where there was no hope 
of improvement as compared with the south. 
In consequence of the immense taxation— 
principally resulting from poor-rate—the 
farmer who was possessed of any capital 
was driven to emigrate to America. The 
amount of poor-rate paid by them was 
heavy enough; but the undefined amount 
that might be expected in future years 
completely terrified them. They struggled 
through 1848 in the hope of better times; 
bnt seeing 1849 bring no sensible reduc- 
tion of taxation, they emigrated to Ame- 
rica in numbers that could find no parallel 
save in the caseof the boors of South Africa. 
Men of capital were also frightened out of 
the country, and with them went large sums 
of money. The demoralisation amongst 
the farming classes, caused by the pres- 
sure of taxation and free-trade policy, was 
very great. They converted their crops 
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into money, and then cheated the landlord, 
cheated the cess collector, the poor-rate 
collector, cheated their creditors, and be- 
took themselves to America. Excessive 
taxation had brought everything in Ireland 
to a positive scramble between the tenant, 
the landlord, the county-cess and _poor- 
rate collector, as also the several creditors 
who came with their decrees from quarter- 
sessions. The moment anything appeared 
above ground, or on the ground, the scram- 
ble commenced between all these parties; 
and, in fact, the rule was, first come first 
served. As they might imagine, the ten- 
ant took care to be first in the scramble, 
and carried off, almost invariably, the 
larger share. In consequence of an Act 
of Parliament, the effect of which was not 
alone to instruct but also to facilitate the 
tenant in cheating his landlord, crops were 
cut and disposed of on Sundays in despite 
of the landlord, which system had lately 
obtained to a fearful extent in Ireland. It 
had been said, ‘‘why not farm the lands in 
Ireland?” but to what avail with such 
enormous taxation? Again, if the farmer 
turned his land into pasturage, he had not 
stock to graze on it. So that in any case 
the land was compelled to go unproduc- 
tive. A traveller might go from Dublin 
to Cork and see nothing on his way in the 
shape of stock feeding, if he excepted the 
goats in some localities. However, on 
Sundays, certainly, something might be 
seen; for those who had stock allowed 
them to creep out, because on that day the 
rate collector could not touch them. Alto- 
gether, however, there was so small an 
amount of stock in the country that it was 
not worth speaking about. One of the 
most fearful features in the picture was 
the awful condition of the labouring popu- 
lation. The cultivation of land, as corn 
ground, being given up, the labourers were 
thrown out of employment. He had been 
informed that in many districts the labour- 
ers were working for their diet without 
wages. Formerly in September and Octo- 
ber months, the labourer received from the 
farmer six or seven shillings a week, with 
his diet, in the shape of wages; but during 
the last harvest they were obliged to be 
content with 2s. a week and their diet. 
Now, the case of the mercantile commu- 
nity in Ireland was almost as bad as that 
of the agricultural class, because, in point 
of fact, both classes were so intimately 
connected that they rose and fell together. 
The principal merchants in the south of 
Ireland dealt in corn, and were the pro- 
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prietors of flour mills, which were as exten. 
sive as the factories in England. These 
gentlemen bought up large harvests at 
very low prices; but, notwithstanding, they 
found they could not effect sales in the 
English markets, owing to the immense 
importations of foreign flour, especially 
French, which had driven them out of the 
market, and they consequently could not 
dispose of the harvests they had purchased, 
except at a very heavy loss. These facts 
being known throughout the country, de- 
terred persons from cultivating corn. The 
shopkeepers were in an equally bad condi- 
tion. Formerly, a considerable trade ex- 
isted between the ports in the Bristol Chan- 
nel and Ireland in the article of flour; but 
at present these ports were supplied from 
Nantes, to the exclusion of the Irish traf- 
fic. It was really melancholy to see the 
numerous stores formerly occupied by mer- 
chandise at present converted into auxiliary 
workhouses, the Irish merchants having no 
use for them, and being glad to let them on 
any terms. To show there was no im- 
provement in the country, he could state 
the circulation of money had decreased, 
and the deposits in savings banks also ma- 
terially fell off. No business was doing in 
the towns. The shops were closed or un- 
frequented, and the importation of English 
manufactures, which formerly amounted to 
eleven millions annually, at present did not 
exceed four millions. It had been said 
that in Connaught matters were improving. 
Now, the evidence of Captain O’Neil, poor- 
law inspector, taken in May, 1849, stated 
that he had been urging the collectors of 
poor-rate to distrain those who had not 
paid, and their reply was, that ‘ the small 
ratepayers, in many instances, had nothing 
to be seized on.’’ Another inspector, Mr. 
Quigley, declared that, in many instances, 
the small ratepayers had not known the 
taste of milk for upwards of twelve months. 
He also added that on market days the 
only stock he saw offered for sale consisted 
of goats, and that a cow, formerly worth 
51., would not bring half that price at pre- 
sent. They had also evidence to show that 
the state of things in Kilrush was so awful, 
that many persons, whose terms of incar- 
ceration had expired, refused to leave the 
gaol, having no means of obtaining food 
outside; and when foreed out, they com- 
mitted crime to get back again. Certainly, 
if 1850 brought about each a state of af- 
fairs as 1848 and 1849, all hope might 
reasonably be given over; and he (the Earl 
of Glengall) felt certain that if they did 
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not alter the outdoor relief system, positive | but that was not a sufficient reason for 
and certain destruction would result to the | condemning by these resolutions the sys- 
whole country. | tem of relief now in force, with the object 
The Eart of DEVON allowed that it of getting rid of it as soon as possible. 

was difficult to deny the state of distress! The Kart of CLARE said, that the no- 
existing in many parts of Ireland, of which | ble Karl who had just sat down, seemed 
the noble Earl who had just sat down had , to forget that he (the Earl of Clare) had, 
drawn an extended picture; but it appeared | not very long ago, presented a petition 
to him to be extremely difficult to say that from the ratepayers of the Newcastle 
the necessary conclusion from such an ad- | union, complaing that the rate collected 
mission was that their Lordships ought at' was 15s. in the pound, and that it in- 
once to resolve to undo that provision of , creased by the amount of 10,0007. up to 
the law which enacted that persons suffer-| the end of last February. If this were 
ing from destitution should be entitled to | true, he was at a loss to understand on 
outdoor relief. He quite concurred with those what ground the noble Earl could say that 
who thought that the granting of outdoor : the union of Newcastle was in an improved 
relief was a measure which nothing but condition. The petitioners further added 
necessity could justify; but the very provi- that they saw only one hope of recovery, 
sions of the law pointed out the mode by | and that lay in the establishment of new 
which relief should be afforded, namely, | and small electoral divisions. He could 
according to the discretion of the Commis- | himself say that the Newcastle union was 
sioners. The noble Marquess had made in as impoverished a state as any union in 
some remarks on the progressive improve- | Ireland. He concluded by stating that it 
ment of Ireland. He himself could only; was his impression that they would com- 
speak from private information, and his mit a gross error by forcing a country like 
observations would apply only to a small Ireland to bear a burden which she was 
locality; but as his noble Friend who had | unable to bear; and they would only add 
spoken on the other side of the House had | to evils which their legislation was intend- 
referred to the Neweastle union, he had ed to remove. 

the satisfaction of stating that in many}; The Marqvess of CLANRICARDE 
parts of that union the rates had materi- said, that no one could deny that parts of 
ally diminished, and great improvement Ireland were suffering at the present time 
was going on. He stated that from his under poverty; but the same extent of 
own knowledge, and from certain informa- | destitution which had existed during the 
tion. That union had suffered much from | last two years no longer prevailed. On 
an unjust decision of the Poor Law Com- that subject his noble Friend had quoted 
missioners in the arrangement of the elee- | documents which it was his intention to 
toral divisions ; but of late there had been | Jay on the table of the House; and he 
an alteration in that respect, and, so far | would ask their Lordships whether it would 
as his information went, it did not justify not be highly inexpedient to decide on 
the gloomy picture which his noble Friend a supposititious state of things when they 
had drawn. [A Prer: Castletown?] He had documents which would exhibit a dif- 
did not speak of Castletown, as he did not ferent position of affairs from that which 
know what was the case there. With re- had been put before them by the noble 
gard to the allegation that the distress ex- | Earl who had proposed these resolutions. 
isting in Ireland was attributable to the | About the poverty of parts of Ireland, and 
discretionary power possessed by the Poor the tremendous pressure of local taxation 
Law Commissioners, he could not say that in certain districts, there could be no dif- 
he agreed in that view of the case. And | ference of opinion; but was it wise to pass 
did anybody believe that the House of these resolutions, which were intended pe- 
Commons would concur in providing from | remptorily and in every case to put a stop 
any other source that relief which kept a/ to outdoor relicf? He agreed with the 
large portion of the Irish population from | arguments used by the noble Earl against 
starvation? He could not think that the | the system of outdoor relief; but even the 
Vice-guardians had done all the mischief} noble Earl did not propose that they 
which had been ascribed to them, believ-| should immediately put an end to it. The 
ing, as he did, that the occupiers who re-| noble and learned Lord over the way 
sided on the spot had had something to do | (Lord Abinger) had favoured them with a 
with it. The chief mischief had arisen | discourse on political economy. Now, he 
from the mismanagement of local authority, ‘was one of those who concurred with the 
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doctrine that all poor-laws were contrary | to by a unanimous resolution of a Commit. 
to sound political economy, and he held | tee of their Lordships’ House, reckoning 
that opinion as strongly as any man; but | among its Members five Cabinet Ministers, 
no man would now wish to abolish all poor- | namely, that no system of poor-law ought 
laws in the present state of Ireland. |to be adopted as a permanent system in 
What would they do, he would ask them, | Ireland which embraced the permanent 
if they passed these resolutions? Why, | continuance of outdoor relief. He did not 
they would first excite agitation in Ire-| wish to say anything against the manage. 
land, and would disquiet the minds of ment and control of the Poor Law Commis. 
men who were most anxiously occupied in | sioners; but he must say that he had heard 
administering the poor-laws, with rigorous | a statement that night which he thought 
and vigilant economy, while the Poor Law | would sound odd in the ears of Englishmen, 
Commissioners were aiding them in their | and one of his noble Friends was so incre. 


Poor Law 


efforts. They should take care not at the | 
present moment to create an agitation 
which might render the continuance of 
that strict economy impossible; and if they 
attempted to narrow the limits of the oper- 
ation of the poor-law, they might produce 
a reaction which would be unfavourable to 
the interests of the landlords, of the rate- 
payers, and of this country in general. 
On these grounds he thought that it would 
be very unwise to carry these resolutions. 
The present oppressed state of Ireland was 
not attributable to the existence of the 
poor-laws in that country, but to that 
awful calamity to which it had been sub- 





jected, not only to the potatoe failure, but 
to the bad harvests generally of the last few 
years. He called upon their Lordships, 
on the grounds which he had stated, not to | 
adopt these abstract resolutions, which | 
could do no great good, but which might | 
do an immensity of harm. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, that if it had 
been the wish of his noble Friend (the Ear! | 
of Desart) to obtain a declaration of hos- 
tility on the part of that House to the prin- 
ciple of outdoor relief in Ireland, he thought 
that his noble Friend must be amply satis- 
fied, whatever might be the decision of | 
their Lordships on the resolutions. There 
had not been one noble Lord who had 
spoken in the course of the debate who had 
not admitted that outdoor relief was in 





dulous, that he would hardly believe his 
ears, or even his eyes, when he read the 
order of the Poor Law Commissioners, The 
classes in whose favour the Poor Law Com- 
missioners had departed from the principle 
which had be enlaid down, were precisely 
the parties against whom, in England, the 
exception would be made. Women with 
illegitimate children—women whose hus- 
bands were in prison, and whose husbands 
were known to have left the country and 
gone to England—these were the special 
classes selected by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, who thereby gave a premium to 
that description of poverty which it was de- 
sirable to discourage and check. He had 
some little doubt, therefore, whether it was 
safe that Parliament should leave in their 
hands a discretion saying how outdoor re- 
lief should be limited, or of deciding when 
it would be a convenient time to depart 
from the present system of outdoor relief. 
He had heard, he must say with consid- 
erable surprise, one statement which had 
been made by the noble Marquess who had 
just sat down. He had warned their Lord- 
ships not to disturb men’s minds, and so 
add to the difficulties of the local guar- 
dians; when, as everybody knew, the unions 


were so immense that the guardians, with 


the best intentions possible, could not ex- 
ercise a proper control. He should have 
thought, therefore, that instead of a mis- 


principle wholly indefensible, and that its | chievous agitation, they could have nothing 
temporary continuance could only be justi-|so much in their favour as an absolute 
fied by absolute necessity. Except its first | enactment on the part of Parliament, for- 








and last sentences, he had never heard a 
more able, powerful, and convincing speech 
than that of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) in support of the views 
of his noble Friend. The only ground on 
which noble Lords opposite refused to sanc- 
tion these resolutions was, that it was de- 
sirable not to suddenly put a stop to the 
system of outdoor relief. But his noble 
Friend proposed to do nothing of the kind; 
he proposed nothing more than was agreed 





bidding them to do that which they had at 
present the greatest difficulty in refusing 
to do, though they knew the parties re- 
ceiving relief were not entitled to be reci- 
pients. He would go further than the 
local guardians, and apply these resolu- 
tions in aid of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. Their Lordships were told that 
the Poor Law Commissioners were anxious 
to diminish outdoor relief to the uttermost; 
and if that was the feeling by which they 
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were actuated, could they have a greater 
moral support against those who were 
claimants on the bounty of the State than 
the affirmation of the principle, that it was 
absolutely necessary to revert to a sounder 
system of poor-law relief? He would not 
enter into the questions which had been so 
welldiseussed by his noble Friends; but these 
few observations he had felt it his duty to 
make to the House before giving his vote, 
as he certainly should do, if his noble 
Friend divided the House, in favour of the 
resolutions. He was glad to find that Her 
Majesty’s Government did not intend to 
meet these resolutions with a negative, 
which would be fatal to all hopes of pros- 
perity for Ireland, but only with the pre- 
vious question. Still, as he thought that 
no inconvenience could result from the suc- 
cess of the Motion, and that there would 
be a great advantage gained by showing 
the Poor Law Commissioners and the 
guardians that the House of Lords had re- 
afirmed the principle asserted in the last 
Session, that outdoor relief could not form 
any part of a permanent system for the re- 
lief of the poor, he should give his vote for 
the resolutions. 

Eart GREY had not heard any argu- 
ment in favour of the resolutions, though 
he had heard a great deal which went to 
prove that a system of outdoor relief was 
a dangerous and impolitic system. He 
had always held that, in Ireland as in 
England, this system was attended with 
the greatest possible danger, and that out- 
door relief ought never to be granted to 
the ablebodied, except when every other 
kind of relief was impracticable. He 
thought also that even in the case of the 
aged and impotent, outdoor relief should be 
administered with caution and discretion; 
but he saw no reason why in Ireland more 
than in England the impotent and aged 
should be excluded from outdoor relief. 
But, holding that opinion, was there any- 
thing to induce him to vote for the resolu- 
tions before the House ? He could hardly 
believe that their Lordships had read the 
resolutions. The first resolution affirmed 
that— 

“Under the provisions of the existing Poor Law 
the resources of many districts have been found 
utterly inadequate for the support of the popula- 
tion; and that while the Act has thus failed to 
accomplish its purpose, it has produced bankruptcy 
and ruin in some districts; has driven capital out 
of the country, and has enfeebled and paralysed 
the efforts of both farmers and landlords.” 

He totally and entirely denied the truth of 
the proposition which it laid down. He ad- 
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mitted that Ireland had suffered a great 
calamity; but to say that the poor-law was 
the cause of that calamity was contrary to 
common sense. He thought, on the con- 
trary, that the poor-law had greatly miti- 
gated that calamity; and if, knowing what 
had since happened, their Lordships were 
in a situation to be called upon to pass 
another poor-law, he should vote for that 
measure again. He would maintain that 
it was a just and right principle of legis- 
lation, and one which every man of feeling 
and humanity and justice must approve of, 
that landlords who, under the old system 
of potato culture, had received so very 
large an income from their land, should, 
when their tenantry were reduced to a state 
of starvation, be required to contribute to- 
wards their support. But they were not 
required to provide the sole relief. Parlia- 
ment came to their assistance, and voted 
enormous sums of money, which were ad- 
vanced in aid of the calamity which had 
fallen on that country. But the resolu- 
tions which the House was called on to 
affirm were not true in point of fact, and 
the arguments brought forward to sup- 
port them had failed to do so. They 
were told in the resolution that the 
poor-law had ‘‘ driven capital out of the 
country;’’ but where was the evidence 
of that? A noble Lord, who was a 
large landed proprietor in Mayo, had told 
them the other night that it was not the 
rates that prevented him from letting his 
land, because he had guaranteed the pay- 
ment of all rates above a certain amount, 
and yet had failed to obtain tenants for 
some large, well-cireumstanced farms. But 
it was stated in the second resolution— 
“That these mischiefs have resulted from the 
extension of the poor-law of 1838, and the adop- 
tion of a system of outdoor rclief at that time not 
contemplated ; and it is further their opinion, 
that no permanent system for the relief of the 
poor can be carried out in Ireland safely and be- 
neficially to receivers or payers without a return 
to the principle of the original law, by a strict 
application of indoor relief to all classes of pau- 
pers.” 
Now, he should wish to hear from the 
noble Earl what practical effect he ex- 
pected would be produced by affirming 
that proposition. The noble Lord knew 
as well as he did that it was the duty of 
the Poor Law Commissioners not to be in- 
fluenced in the slightest degree in the ad- 
ministration of the law by any resolution 
of either House of Parliament. They 
were bound by the law of the land, and 
not by any resolution that either House of 
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Parliament might come to. And, in his 
opinion, the great evil of such resolutions 
as these was, that it condemned the law, 
which there was no intention to alter. He 
denied that the principle of the law re- 
quired alteration. The law declared that 
outdoor relief shall not be granted except 
in cases where it was not possible to afford 
workhouse relief. How did he know but 
that circumstances might possibly occur 
again, as they had occurred before, under 
which it would be impossible to afford in- 
door relief to all who were in absolute want | 
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whatever for adopting the resolutions which 
their Lordships were now called upon to 
affirm. 

The Ear. of LUCAN said, that he was 
| not so much surprised at the strong opin. 
ions expressed by the noble Lord, as at the 
fact that, when entertaining such views, 
the noble Lord had not thought proper to 
bring them forward before the Committee 
of last year, of which he was a Member. 

Ear GREY was understood to explain 
; that he had taken an active part in the 
proceedings of the Committee until the 





of assistance ? In no other case could out- | draft of the report had been agreed to, 
door relief be administered ; and if, there-| after which he did not again attend its 
fore, they could not alter the principle of | sittings. 

the law, he would ask, was it prudent or} The Eant of LUCAN said, the noble 
expedient for their Lordships to let it go Lord appeared to stand alone, even among 
forth as their recorded opinion that the | his own colleagues, in his views upon this 
importation of capital into Ireland, or im- | question. The noble Lord had alluded to 
provements in the cultivation of the soil,|a statement made by him with regard to 
could not safely be attempted, while a law | the depressed value of land in Ireland, 
existed which there was no intention of | What he had stated on that occasion was, 
altering ? If their Lordships contemplated that the land had been first depreciated by 
an alteration of the law, he could then sce | the poor-law, and that the subsequent low- 
the policy and prudence of affirming the | ness of prices caused by free trade had 
resolution; but he believed that there was prevented its recovery. Ile did not wish, 
not one Member of their Lordships’ House | at that late hour, to enter into the ques- 
who believed it likely that any such change | tion at large, but this much he might be 


would receive the assent of Parliament. | permitted to add, that the acts of mal- 
He would therefore again tell them to be- | administration of which they complained 
ware, for the sake of their own interests, | had been committed principally by the 
how they passed resolutions which tended | vice-guardians under the sanction of the 
to discourage the importation of capital | Commissioners. 


Lorp BEAUMONT said, that if it had 


from this country into Ireland—a matter | 





which he believed was destined, at no dis- 
tant time, to work great improvements in 
that country. He had not intended en- 
tering into this question, and he would not 


trespass further on the time of their Lord- | 


ships; but there was one observation more 


not been for the speech of his noble Friend 
below him (Earl Grey), he should have 
given a silent vote for the previous ques- 
‘tion; but after that speech he could not do 
so, lest his vote should be misinterpreted. 
| Ile differed as completely from his noble 


which he wished to add. The noble Lord | Friend as his noble Friend appeared to 
had pointed out what he considered mal-/ differ from all who had preceded him; and 
administration in the law. Now, if such! he, therefore, did not wish it to be sup- 
maladministration existed, it was a fit | posed that, in voting for the previous ques- 
subject for inquiry. [He was not aware of | tion, he would do so on any of the grounds 
the orders to which the noble Lord had | which his noble Friend had put forward. 
alluded, and he confessed that, on hearing | Until his noble Friend rose, he did not 
them, they did appear to him calculated | imagine that any one could for a moment 
rather to startle English ears; but that! have supposed that the operation of the 
was a totally different question from the poor-law, combined with other causes, had 
resolutions before the House. If they} not tended to create ruin, bankruptey, and 
thought the administration of the law er-| distress among the owners and occupiers 
roncous, they could bring it forward, and|of land in Ireland. The receivers and 
the House would be then able to obtain, payers of rent, or rather they who were 
the reasons of the Commissioners for what | entitled to receive and bound to pay, had 
they had done. He was willing to admit} been suddenly called upon to maintain & 
that the Government were bound to see|dense population from whose hands they 
that the poor-law was administered in a/| received no labour in return, and by whose 
proper spirit ; but that could be no reason | location on the land the very resources of 
| 
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the soil were diminished. The burden swal- 
lowed up the whole profits of cultivation, 
and neither landlord nor tenant could meet 
their other liabilities. When the Extension 
Bill passed through their Lordships’ House, 
such a result had been anticipated by others 
as well as by himself; but still he felt that 
the choice lay between two evils, the other 
being the utter annihilation of thousands. 
He had foreseen that the effect of granting 
outdoor relief would be to create great in- 
jury to the landowner ard the occupier, 
but he did not hesitate between that evil, 
great as it was, and the still greater re- 
sponsibility which would rest upon them of 
not taking every means in their power, 
even at so great a risk, to save the lives of 
perishing thousands. They had, day by 
day, proofs before them that ruin and de- 
solation had been caused by the pressure 
of the rates, and until his noble Friend ad- 
dressed the House, he thought the fact 
had never been questioned by any person. 
Even in England, as was well known, the 
same result had taken place on a small 
scale in one or two places in former times. 
His noble Friend had denied that the 
pressure of the poor-rates had driven capi- 
tal out of Ireland; but that he, of all men, 
should not know the fact was strange in- 
deed—he who had the Colonies under his 
care, must he not have known that thou- 
sands had emigrated to them from this 
country? Was there not, in the office 
presided over by the noble Earl, docu- 
mentary evidence of both the numbers and 
the superior class of the emigrants from 
Ireland? Was it not the small capitalist, 
and not the pauper, who had left the shores 
f Ireland? And, in fact, had not his noble 
Friend himself told them on former occa- 
sions that a vast proportion of these emi- 
grants were capable of paying their own 
passage, and were carrying out sums of 
money with them? His noble Friend must 
also have been aware that enormous sums 
of money had left the country in the same 
manner to the United States, and, if such 
were the case, could it be denied but that 
capital was driven out of the country? If 
that were so, must not the paralysing of 
the efforts of both landowners and occu- 
Piers for the cultivation of the soil have 
followed as a matter of course when an 
enormous increase of taxation had been 
put upon them? If a man had 20s. to 
expend in improvements, and if they de- 
prived him of 19s. of the amount, was it 
not clear that the remaining shilling must 
produce less effect than if they had left the 
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20s. to the person? and yet this was what 
his noble Friend attempted to deny. He 
was the more astonished at the speech of 
his noble Friend, because it was so con- 
trary to all those that had preceded it. 
The speech of the noble Marquess he re- 
garded as a most powerful exposition of 
the soundest principles of legislation on 
this subject, and as an emphatic repudia- 
tion of the doctrine of outdoor relief. He 
would add that if no other circumstance 
had followed from this debate than the 
fact that attention had been called to the 
abuses in the administration of the law, he 
thought they were sufficiently rewarded for 
the inconvenience of sitting to that late 
hour. If the charges made were true, he 
thought it was necessary that strait jackets 
or some other restraints should be at once 
provided for the Commissioners to prevent 
them from continuing to 
“Play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven.” 
What could the Honse think of a sealed 
order which gave indiscriminate relief to 
the wives and families of all the men who 
had migrated to England for the harvest, 
and who were at the time receiving the 
very highest wages of agricultural labour; 
or of an order which made the having ille- 
gitimate children a sufficient claim to out- 
door relief; or of an order which entitled 
to relief all wives and children whose hus- 
bands or parents were committed to prison ? 
He believed that with the exception, per- 
haps, of his noble Friend alone, there had 
been no second opinion in the Committee 
as to the necessity of going back to the 
sound system of indoor relief alone; but 
lest the resolutions might raise expecta- 
tions abroad that their Lordships intended 
immediately to resorting to that alteration 
of the law, he could not give his support 
to the resolutions at the present moment. 

The Eart of DESART replied: He 
said, that with the exception of the speech 
of the noble Earl, which had been so ably 
answered by the noble Lord who had just 
sat down, there did not appear to be a 
single dissentient to the proposition of put- 
ting an end to outdoor relief. He did not 
ask for any immediate abolition of the ex- 
isting law, but merely for the affirmation 
of the principle that the system of outdoor 
relief should not permanently continue. 
As, however, there appeared to be a strong 
feeling against passing the resolutions at 
the present moment, he would beg leave, 
though he did it unwillingly, to withdraw 
the resolutions. 

Then the said Motion and the original 
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Motion were, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 21, 1850. 


Minutes.) New Writ.—For the County of Sligo v. John 
Ffolliott, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers who had spoken on the 
question, appeared to admit the existence 
of distress in the agricultural districts, and 
were also deeply sensitive to the charge of 
treating the existing distress with levity 
and indifference. There were now two 
questions to be decided—one as to the 
continuance of the distress, the other as to 
the best manner of remedying it. With 
respect to the question of the continuance 
of distress, he had observed that while the 
Speech from the Throne contained expres- 
sions of the greatest gratification at the 
cheapness of provisions, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and all the Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, present or past, had united to 
declare that the existing distress was only 
to be removed by a rise in the price of 
agricultural produce; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated it to be his confident 
opinion that prices would rise. The Tam- 
worth manifesto spoke of temporary de- 
pression, and the Netherby speech of 
agriculture being ‘‘ under a cloud.”” Now, 
what was the meaning of these expres- 
sions? What was the “ depression’? — 
what was the ‘‘cloud?’’ He wanted the 
line to be given where cheapness, instead 
of a blessing, became a curse to the com- 
munity. The noble Lord and the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary had 
charged hon. Members with deceiving the 
farmers, by holding out hopes of a return 
to protection when they knew that was 
impossible. He denied that this was cor- 
rect. The protectionists only said pro- 
tection was a means to an end. The 
great object they had in view was to raise 
the prices of the produce in which the ag- 
riculturists dealt, to a remunerating point. 
It was, therefore, unfair on the part of Go- 
yernment to cast obloquy on them by as- 
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serting they intended to deceive the far. 
mers, when Government, as a means of 
remedying existing distress, foretold a rise 
in prices. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment complained of the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire for not alluding to the 
law of settlement in his Motion; but the 
hon. Member had made his resolutions 
large enough to embrace that question, 
As to the poor-law statistics produced by 
the right hon. Gentleman in reply to his 
(Mr. Stafford’s) hon. Friend, he would tell 
the House that in his locality any statis. 
ties connected with the poor-laws which 
did not include the question of highway 
rates would be delusive. And when the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, 
occupying the position he did, brought for. 
ward the small amount of pauperism in the 
agricultural districts as an argument why 
no consideration should be given to the 
claims of the landed interests, he, in his 
high position, offered a very poor induce- 
ment to those connected with the land, 
who employed their labourers under all cir- 
cumstances, and who had thus continued 
to diminish the number of paupers in their 
respective parishes. Was it meant to be 
inferred that because the landholders did 
employ their labourers, that was a deser- 
tion of their claims? The right hon. 
Baronet said that the agricultural labour- 
ers, whose wages had been reduced to 6s, 
a week, had had their wages unfairly re- 
duced, unless rents had been diminished in 
proportion. But what on earth had the 
right hon. Gentleman to do with pronoun- 
cing that wages were too high or too low? 
The agriculturists had been exposed to 
competition with the whole world; they 
were told that everybody should buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest; 
and then, when they acted on the principle 
laid down by the Legislature, and were 
struggling to get labour as cheap as they 
could, the right hon. Gentleman got up 
and declared that those wages had been 
unfairly diminished. He thought the words 
which fell from his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Surrey must have made 
the right hon. Gentleman feel how danger- 
ous was the present system. But the 
right hon. Baronet and those who sat near 
him were bad political economists. He 
(Mr. Stafford) had never seen, on the part 
of the noble Lord, or of the right hon. 
Baronet, any affection for political economy; 
but they ought at least to know the first 
rudiments of the science; and when they 
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defined their first pens that wages 
were too low, and not apply that principle 
elsewhere, so long it would become them 
(the protectionists) to proclaim the difficulty 
of a system to which its supporters found 
it so difficult to adhere on general prin- 
ciples. As an instance of an improved 
state of things, the right hon. Baronet said 
that the criminal returns were higher in 
former years than they were last; and he 
quoted in confirmation of his argument a 
charge of the hon. and learned Recorder 
of London, who had stated the number of 
criminals in 1849 to be less than they had 
been in 1848. But he did not think that 
the learned Recorder drew the inference 
which the right hon. Baronet sought to 
establish, and for this reason, that the 
year 1848 was the year of Chartist distur- 
bances, when an immense amount of atro- 
cities was committed by those who followed 
the Chartists, under the pretext of political 
excitement. Therefore the conclusion at 
which the right hon. Baronet arrived was 
fallacious. But here were returns, which 
had just that moment been put into his 
hands, from Scotland. They were official 
returns for the years 1849 and 1845. 
Here was an account of the amount of 
property stolen, and recovered by the 
police, in Dumfries, for 1845, showing 
2321. 13s. Amount of stolen property, 
and recovered, in the year 1849, 8351. 
Then there was a return of the number 
of vagrants; in 1845 the number was 
2,262; in 1849 it was 5,684. Let the 
House consider how likely, in a discus- 
sion like this, a one-sided glance at sta- 
tistics was to tell for the moment. Another 
hon. Gentleman stated that the criminal 
returns in 1836 were lowest, and in 1847 
they were the highest. Now, in 1836 
there was a stringent corn law—in 1847 
they had a free trade in corn; and there- 
fore if there was a far lower amount of 
crime with a stringent corn law, than 
under a system of free trade, there was an 
increase of crime, and the weapons might 
be turned against the hon. Gentleman. 
But the speech of the hon. Member for 
Manchester demanded a more detailed con- 
sideration than he had ventured to give it. 
He adopted a tone on Tuesday night which 
he must say, if he intended it to be the 
charmed voice to allure hon. Members to 
his lobby, was rather singular in its char- 
acter. The hon. Gentleman made no dis- 
guise whatever: whatever professions of 
sympathy might fall from others towards 
the landed interest, he made it no secret 
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that he most cordially hated them, he be- 
lieved not individually, but as a class. The 
object he aimed at, or the conclusion thus 
ied to, was intelligible enough—the utter 
abolition of home agriculture. He hated 
the constitution which they endeavoured to 
maintain, almost as heartily as the cause they 
advocated, and in the cordial cheers which 
greeted his announcement that he was not 
‘* a farmer’s friend,’’ might have perceived 
how the House believed his assertion. 
But the hon. Member for Manchester for- 
got in the usually excited character of 
his speeches to tell them whose friend 
he was! Did he mean to say he was 
not the friend of any class asking for 
the removal of grievances? Did he 
mean to say he was not the friend of any 
class asking for the diminution of taxes 
which they considered pressed deeply up- 
on them? If the hon. Gentleman fell 
into a passion with every such class, how 
angry he must have been with the manu- 
facturers who came forward and asked 
for and obtained the entire repeal of the 
duty on cotton wool! How angry with 
every one who wished the repeal of the 
duty on paper! He would say the circum- 
stances were different. And so they were 
different. Because in every consideration of 
the landed interest the hon. Gentleman for- 
got the statements of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, that a great 
number of that class were a poor hard- 
working class, with ruin hanging over 
them; and he had stated this over and 
over again in the House; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman took no heed of that cardinal point, 
and, therefore, he charged him with 
something more than coquetting — with 
wilfully eluding. If the right hon. Ba- 
ronet conceded the distress of the agricul- 
tural classes—if the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, doubting, still refused to go into 
Committee, he thought the speech of the 
hon. Member for Haddingtonshire—who 
made them all regret that one who spoke 
so well spoke so seldom—put the question 
on the ground which had not been contra- 
vened. He stated that they did not place 
this claim on any distress at all, but upon 
the question of justice. Now, it was 
not the first time that the views of 
M‘Culloch, Ricardo, and others, had been 
proclaimed in that House, that a duty 
of from 5s. to 8s. would only be an 
equivalent for the taxation levied on 
real property; and he might still quote 
a more recent high authority, who, as he 
was in his place, would contradict him if 
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he quoted him wrongly. IIe referred to| said that he was glad that question was 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for settled down. Ilis (Mr. Stafford’s) answer 
Tamworth, and these were the words which | to that argument was this :—He said there 
the right hon. Gentleman was reported to| had been meetings, not convened—not 
have used— | stirred up—by landlords, but by tenant. 
“ Further, it may be said, that the land is en-| farmers, at which they were asked to do 
titled to protection on account of some peculiar | their best to return to a protective system, 
burdens which it bears. But that is a question And what did they do? Why, the very 
of justice rather than of policy. I have always |} moment they came to that House they 
felt and maintained that the land is subject to | satsed this question, and brought it to an 
peculiar burdens; but you have the power of! . i mf 

weakening the force of that argument by the re- | 8SUe, and they had a large majority 
moval of the burden, or making compensation. **! against them. He was not prepared to 
The last is a question of justice, which mity be} underrate the importance of that majority, 
determined by giving some counterbalancing ad-| Ty the face of that majority he said that 
vantage.” —Hansard, Vol. 1xxxiii., p. 70. the rights of the minority ought sevende 
And he must give the right hon. Baronet) be exercised to obstruct the public busi- 
the Home Secretary this credit, that there} ness of the country. That was not the 
was nothing contradictory or antagonistic | course which he should be disposed to 
to those views which he had read to the} sanction. But let the House recollect 
House; on the contrary, the right hon. | what took place when the right hon. Ba- 
Gentleman left a suspicious opening to} ronet the Member for Tamworth resigned 
himself as to any other charges which! office. The resignation of that right hon. 
might be placed on the Consolidated Fund. } Gentleman was within a night or two of 
But in reference to the Motion of his/| the House of Lords having passed the Corn 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham-} Bill, Then the ery was, ‘* See the advance 
shire, the right hon. Gentleman said this| of a new era!’’ Previously a Coercion Bill 
was not the time to bring forward such a} had been thrown out in the House of Lords, 
Motion—that the Chancellor of the Exche-| and the Corn Bill passed the House of 
quer had not declared what were to be his} Lords! Thus, none of Her Majesty’s sub- 
financial arrangements for the year. Wait, | jects were to be coerced on the one hand, 
said he, till something positive is known. | and protection was denied on the other. 
But he (Mr. Stafford) had heard that sort} Tad they not had three Coercion Bills 
of language before; and he knew also that | since? Had they not had recently another 
there were always two answers ready from | restrictive measure? Ilalf the predictions 
Ministers—for if hon. Members brought a| which had been made had been falsified; 
subject on before the financial statement, | how then could they believe the other? 
they were first told they could not know} The opposing principles of protection and 
what the circumstances were, and that they | free imports never could be settled, for 
should wait for the budget. Then came} they were intermingled with the repeal or 
the subsequent official announcement, and} modification of every tax. So long as 
the unlucky Member was told if he com-| they had to deal with so large an expen- 
plained that the whole thing was settled} diture the question never could be settled, 
for the year, it was then too late, and he} and even the noble Lord and those who 
begged to postpone the matter till next} supported him thought so too. But how 
year. He was astonished that the right} far were the Government prepared to carry 
hon. Gentleman should have had recourse} out their free-trade scheme? How far 
to so poor an artifice to baffle the claim of | were they prepared to repeal the duties on 
the agricultural body. His hon. Friend} timber, on butter, on cheese, and manu- 
the Member for Buckinghamshire one year | factured articles? If they stopped short 
brought forward a measure which he was} of this, how could the question at issue 
told was so large that the Government had| be settled? The farmer said the ques- 
not the mind to take it in. Then, his| tion was not a settled question; that as re- 
hon. Friend brought in a smaller scheme, | garded him he had not free trade with his 
and he was then told it was only 3d. in the | own land, he could not promote the growth 
pound, and he complained that the right} of bect freely, he could not grow tobacco, 
hon. Gentleman should condescend to such | he could not make his malt. ‘* You have 
an artifice. And now the right hon. Gen-| tied my hands,”’ said the farmer, “ with 
tleman said he was glad that the hon. Mem-) regard to the foreigner, and you load me 
ber for Buckinghamshire had given up all] with imposts on my own produce, and 
notion as to a protective policy, and hej} until you remove these burdens I can 
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not understand how you are to say 
that this question is settled.”” The hon. 
Member for Manchester doubted the 
character of the agriculturists. He told 
them there were two tests in store for 
them—the one was the game laws, and 
the other was a Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill. With regard to the Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill, it did pass through that 
House with scarcely a single word being 
said, and the only word of objection to it 
came from the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth. But the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Manchester was going to test the 
agriculturists by his Bill on the game laws. 
Now he would apply a test upon him. With 
regard to the past, how had that hon. Mem- 
ber pursued his course as to the game laws 
in five years? In 1845, he found that the 
hon. Gentleman had given notice of a Com- 
mittee on the subject of the game laws; 
and they (the protectionists), in obedience 
to the suggestion of the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth, yielded the 
point of the Committee without opposition, 
and the Committee was appointed on the 
10th of March, 1845. The Committee 
sat till 30th July, on which day the report 
presented recommended the reappointment 
of the said Committee. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester either found his zeal 
cooled, or the difficulty of the case he had 
introduceed—and he never moved the re- 
appointment of that Committee—never 
during the years 1846 or 1847 attempting 
to bring in a Bill, so that in February, 
1848, he (Mr. Stafford) ventured to in- 
quire what were the hon. Member’s inten- 
tions, and if the hon. Member had forgot- 
ten the matter, after bringing up witnesses 
from the woodlands of Northamptonshire; 
and the hon. Member’s answer was, that 
he had been engaged in the consideration 
of the growth of cotton in India. He (Mr. 
Stafford), therefore, hoped that after so 
long a consideration, the hon. Member for 
Manchester had settled that question. But 
on the 23rd March, 1848, a Bill was in- 
troduced, and the House adjourned. The 
Bill disappeared, and the flash of the pan 
vanished. The hon. Gentleman said he 
would bring it in again, but the hon. 
Member for South Derbyshire brought 
ina Bill in the mean time, which was 
& very good measure, and a practical 
amendment of the game laws. At a 
meeting of the Manchester operatives, it 
was declared that a declaratory Bill should 

brought in in reference to what 
was called a Ten Hours Bill, and he 
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thought that as the hon. Gentleman tested 
them (the Opposition) on the game laws, 
they might test him on the Ten Hours 
Bill. But now he came to that part of 
the subject on which the Home Secretary 
said the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
had touched but slightly; and right well did 
the Home Secretary merit his own censures, 
for anything more meagre or niggardly than 
the right hon. Gentleman’s allusion to Ire- 
land he had never heard. It was, there- 
fore, his (Mr. Stafford’s) painful duty to 
enlighten the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman on the state of Ireland—at all 
events in respect to those localities with 
which he was intimately connected— in 
order that Irish Members who proposed 
to vote against any reconstruction of the 
poor-law, and the amount of local taxation 
on real property in Ireland, might be able 
to get up and state why they thought the 
present state of things should continue. 
His hon. Friend proposed suggesting to 
the Committee, but not pledging any one 
to a single item, to something of an ar- 
rangement which he would propose. Now, 
he would take the 
Establishment charges 
Funerals, law, &e. 
Collectors’ poundage rate 
Emigration eee ove 
Administration of justice expenses 


... £289,000 
35,000 
41,000 
70,000 
55,000 
Making together «+. £490,000 
The emigration grant to be dependent 
on an equal portion of money being raised 
by the union. This sum of 490,000/. 
he proposed to grant to Ireland. He 
hoped, however, that his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for Ireland would 
lay before the House a statement of the 
real position of the south and west of 
Ireland. He would, with the permission 
of the House, read a letter from a tenant- 
farmer of Clare, upon whose word he 
could place implicit reliance :— 


‘* Some members of the Government talk of the 
improvement visible in the circumstances of the 
people of the south and west of Ireland. The 
daily evidence of one’s senses is sufficient to attest 
the utter absurdity of such statements. The great 
diminution in the number of outdoor paupers 
which has taken place recently is not a correct 
mode of arguing for the ameliorated state of the 
country, seeing that multitudes have been struck 
off the relief lists in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the sealed order of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, which authorised relief to be given 
to the ablebodied. This is the real cause which 
has lessened the number of paupers, and not, as 
alleged, the change for the better which has taken 
place in their worldly state We had Mr. 
Lynch, the assistant poor-law commissioner, at 
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our meeting at Ennis on Wednesday last 

In our case he had no great necessity to preach 
economy, inasmuch as our funds in the hands of 
the treasurer amounted to 167/., while Mr. Rus- 
sell insists on receiving ready cash for each week’s 
delivery of meal (about 1402. a week), and while 
the sheriff stood in the room with an execution 
against the goods of the workhouse in his hand. 
On Wednesday I was appointed by the board to 
perform the duty of ‘ruling up’ the book of one 
of the relieving officers — that is, of rejecting the 
application of some paupers, and giving relief to 
others. About 120 applied. Of this number I 
gave outdoor relief to two, and workhouse ac- 
commodation to two more ; but with little or no 
space in the house, and with an insufficient sum 
of money to buy meal, I could do no more 

It is painful to hear people attempting to lead the 
House of Commons into the belief that our popu- 
lation here are rising in the world, while it is 
abundantly apparent that the condition of all 
classes is getting worse. The number of small 
farmers breaking down and quitting the country 
is as great as ever, and the levelling of cabins 
continues to go on as was usual for the last two 
or three years. From my opportunities, I cannot 
but derive a pretty extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the small land- 
holders and cottiers, and the conviction is strong 
in my mind that they are declining in worldly 
circumstances, notwithstanding what Lord John 
Russell said to the contrary. ‘The appeals against 
the poor-law valuation ef the unions of Ennysti- 
mon, Seariff, and Ennis, have had the effect of re- 
ducing it by 30 or 40 per cent. I have advised 
the lowering of the valuation of another neigh- 
bouring union, in order to avoid law costs.” 


[Lord J. Russetz: I beg the hon. Mem- 
ber’s pardon, but I stated distinctly there 
were no faveurable accounts from Clare. | 
He would go to Limerick, then, and show 
distress was not confined to Clare. He 
believed the noble Lord was not unac- 
quainted with the state of Limerick, inas- 
much as the board of guardians had passed 
resolutions which were forwarded to the 
noble Lord. The following was one of 
them :— 

“That the board regrets much that a mis- 
statement has been enunciated in Parliament— 
namely, that poverty has been on the de- 
erease in Ireland. Everybody at all acquainted 
with the country is aware that the poor-law re- 
turns are by no means a proper criterion to judge 
of the state of the country, inasmuch as from a 
want of resources and the general depression of 
the times, thousands not on the outdoor relief 
lists are extremely destitute.” 

A member of the board declared that three 
were 15,000 living in Limerick in want of 
the common necessaries of life. He would 
ask the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for Ireland whether he was aware that 
bands of people, to the disturbance of the 
public peace and the violation of property, 
paraded the streets of Limerick in such a 
manner as rendered it necessary to call out 
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the police and the military? And he would 
ask whether the cry of these misguided men 
was not “ bread or blood ?”’ and whether it 
was not the opinion of all classes in the 
city of Limerick that the total absence of 
commercial business in Limerick, and the 
dismissal of people from employment, was 
not the proximate cause of the disturb- 
ance? He regretted the hon. Members 
for Limerick were not in their places; but 
he expected that those hon. Gentlemen 
from the south of Ireland who intended to 
vote against the Motion of the hon. Mem. 
ber for Buckinghamshire would be pre- 
pared to state the reasons why they did 
so, lest it should be concluded that they 
were of opinion the present state of things 
should continue in Ireland, or that they 
preferred a system of eleemosynary doles, 
taken without gratitude, and consumed 
without benefit. Those who sat on his 
(Mr. Stafford’s) side of the House refused 
to separate the question of Ireland from 
that of England. Many of them believed 
that Ireland, once severely injured by Eng- 
lish monopoly, was now about to be injured 
by English free trade, and that, from hav- 
ing been a victim to a system which made 
every custom-house an impassable barrier, 
she was about to be made a greater victim 
by the annihilation of custom-houses alto- 
gether, by the unrestricted and free admis- 
sion of articles of foreign produce. Al- 
though many Irish Members would vote 
for the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, they would be in 
a minority in consequence of the hete- 
rogeneous compound opposed to them; 
many landed proprietors on the Ministerial 
benches would be compelled to declare 
their joy at the success of a system which 
depreciated the value of their property, 
and perilled the influence of their class, 
The question was too momentous, and 
the cause too gigantic, to be decided by 
one majority. They on his side of the 
House would continue, as far as in them 
lay, to save those hon. Gentlemen opposite 
from their friends, if friends they could be 
called after the speeches at Manchester 
and elsewhere. They would still contend 
that cheapness was not the sole rule for 
the consultation of senates, and that, as 
with individuals so with nations, the low- 
est bargains might be the dearest pur- 
chases. They claimed to be the largest 
party in the House—a party only to 

beaten by combination—-and they believed 
they were increasing in the country. They 
were a party not pledged to this or that 
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import duty, but deeply and irrevocably 
pledged to that cautious and comprehen- 
sive policy which had consolidated our 
matchless empire. 

[Sir R. Peel and Sir J. Graham rose, 
and there were calls for each; Mr. Speaker, 
however, called upon Sir J. Graham. ] 

Sir J. GRAHAM: Sir, it is with very 
great diffidence that I proceed to address the 
House under these circumstances; and, if 
it is their pleasure, I shall readily give 
way to my right hon. Friend below me. 
[“ No, no!”] Iwas not aware that he en- 
tertained an intention to offer his observa- 
tions at this period of the evening, or I 
should not have risen to address you; but, 
having done so, I shall, in obedience to 
your call, venture to offer a few remarks 
on the question before us. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down concluded 
his speech by observing that the question 
we are now called on to discuss is moment- 
ous; and [ think he added that the cause 
he advocated was gigantic. Now, I think 
it is most desirable that we should fix, if 
it be possible, the precise subject we are 
to discuss, and therefore I shall not follow 
the hon. Member into the question of the 
game laws. I shall not even touch upon 
the Ten Hours Bill, much less shall I 
dwell on the question of landlord and tenant, 
and, even though the subject of Ireland be 
more germane to the matter, I shall still 
pass over the Irish portion of the discus- 
sion, to which the hon. Gentleman has 
invited us, thinking, with your permission, 
that I shall best discharge my duty by 
offering what I have to address to the House 
at this early hour strictly limiting my ob- 
servations to the question before them. I 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken, that the question we are really 
to discuss is a very large one; but if I 
thought it could be narrowed within the 
limits, clear and simple, which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, who introduced the Motion, has 
assigned to it, I should have been per- 
fectly willing to have rested my vote on the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department, who, 
in a clear, conclusive, and comprehensive 
manner— [‘* Oh, oh!’ and cheers.| I 
hope (continued the right hon. Baronet, 
turning to the benches whence the cries 
of “ Oh !”’ proceeded) that at least I may 
obtain a hearing, and have leave to express 
my opinions. The hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire and the hon. Member for West 
Surrey have in the course of this debate 
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alluded to the past conduct of myself and of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
worth. They stated that we had been 
false to the interests to which we were 
pledged. There were, I say, painful allu- 
sions to that time; yet it cannot be forgot- 
ten that I at least am identified in feeling, 
in habit, in prejudice, in strong preposses- 
sions, and in personal interest, with the 
landed gentry, and if, from a sense of 
public duty, I should have inflicted an injury 
in any degree on that interest, you have 
the consolation of knowing that in doing so 
I have sacrificed my own. Under these cir- 
cumstances I trust I may obtain at least a 
patient if not a favourable hearing. I was 
about to remark, Sir, that I did not think 
this question could be debated on the nar- 
row grounds on which it was placed in the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced this Motion. I thought so at the com- 
mencement. What I have heard during the 
various speeches which have been address- 
ed to the House, has greatly confirmed me 
in this impression; and I am satisfied the 
question we are now debating is no less 
than this—whether we shall commence an 
entire review of the whole fiscal burdens of 
this country. I do not think there will 
be much dissent from that proposition—if 
you recollect that in the first instance, as 
it was put by the hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire himself, it is but the com- 
mencement of a series of propositions he is 
about to lay before us. Now, the moment 
that we hear this statement, it is clear that 
the present Motion is but a fragment of that 
large measure which he pressed upon the 
consideration of the House last year in the 
gross—it is but part of the detail of a ques- 
tion which he last year placed before us in 
an enlarged shape. Itis not a reconsider- 
ation only of the measures which you have 
passed in former Sessions. It is not a 
question whether 2,000,000/. of poor-rate 
shall be paid by the proprietor or not, but 
the question is, whether you will transfer 
the entire poor-rate to the Consolidated 
Fund. But if there was any doubt about 
it on Tuesday last, when the hon. Mem- 
ber introduced his Motion, there could have 
been none on Wednesday, when a Bill came 
before us respecting the county rates. It 
was then frankly avowed that there was an 
intention of transferring these payments for 
asylums and other local purposes to the ge- 
neral taxation of the nation. And if the 
hon. Gentleman deals in the same way 
with the other local rates, this involves a 


question of 12,000,000/. But it does not 
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rest there. The hon. Gentleman told you 
with perfect frankness he discarded the 
land tax, but it was only for the purpose 
of argument he did so. Nay more, I 
heard allusions during the progress of this 
debate to the malt tax in so far as it was a 
burden connected with the land. I wish to 
put this case with perfect fairness. There- 
fore, then, we are about to discuss the 
question, whether some 18,000,000/. or 
20,000,0007. shall be transferred from the 
land to the Consolidated Fund. Now, this is 
certainly a question of immense magnitude. 
It involves the whole question of the fiscal 
arrangements and taxation of this country. 
I go further, and I say it involves the re- 
versal of that policy which has been deli- 
berately adopted by this House for the 
last five or six years. I say even more. 
It is not a question of reversal of policy 
only, but one of a change of Administra- 
tion. A noble Duke in another place 
frankly avowed what was the intention of 
the great party to which he belonged—a 
party great from its numbers, its station, 
and its connexion with the soil of the 
united kindom. The noble Duke told you 
frankly what he meant. Their object is 
to turn out the present Government, to 
dissolve the Parliament, to return to pro- 
tection, and to reimpose the corn laws. 
Now, you must take this in connexion 
with the frank avowal of the hon. Gentle- 
man who is the leader of the party in this 
House. What did he tell you on Tues- 
day night? He said, ‘‘ You must either 
reverse your policy for the last few years, 
or revise your taxation and redistribute 
your burdens.’’ Nothing can be more 
true. The noble Duke said that he greatly 
preferred the first branch of the alterna- 
tive. Does the hon. Gentleman who made 
the Motion before us differ from him ? 
Quite the reverse. He puts the same al- 
ternative, and says, ‘‘I do not ’bate one jot 
of what I always have declared. I adhere 
to every argument and every opinion on 
this question—and I tell you, I think it 
would be wiser and more politic, to revise 
your policy and return to protection—no 
longer to cease to impose duties of revenue 
on articles from abroad, including corn, and 
thus indirectly to raise revenue having the 
effect of protection.’” The hon. Gentle- 
man says, that is the branch of the alter- 
native he prefers. Well, Sir, I ask, then, 
if the House has been fairly treated, and 
has the question ever been distinctly put 
to the House, whether they think it expe- 
dient to reverse their past policy, and 
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think it right to return to protection? [ 
was really surprised at something which 
fell from the hon. Member for North North- 
amptonshire on this point. I thought I 
heard him say that the Amendment on the 
Address raised this question. Now, I am 
in the recollection of the House whether 
those who moved, and those who sup- 
ported, the Amendment, did not distinctly 
state that no person who voted for it 
pledged themselves in the least to the re- 
versal of our past policy, but that it was 
merely a question whether sympathy should 
be expressed by the House for agricultural 
distress. Well, if this be so, the hon. 
Gentleman who made this Motion, and my 
hon. Friend who spoke last, are not justi- 
fied in taking the division on the Amend- 
ment of the Address as conclusive with 
respect to the question of policy; and I 
say, in fairness to the House, to the coun- 
try, and to practical discussion in reference 
to the fixed policy of Parliament, not a 
moment should be lost by Gentlemen enter- 
taining those opinions, who think the pre- 
sent policy fatal and dangerous in the last 
degree to the interests they represent, in 
bringing the question distinctly before the 
House. How are we now debating it? The 
hon. Gentleman brings forward a Motion 
respecting the future finances of the coun- 
try, and affecting its fiseal property. We 
are invited to take this step by the hon. 
Gentleman, while he tells you it is not the 
step he would prefer as most expedient and 
useful, and still, while he informs you it is 
the course he should least prefer, he presses 
it on you in an imperfect state, and does 
not state what are his ulterior objects, or 
what is that extended policy which he 
would more readily adopt. I cannot, Sir, 
hesitate one moment as to the course I 
shall take on this view of the case. But I 
should argue it very imperfectly if I were 
to stop here. Let us suppose we adopt 
this Motion. It is certainly a very clever 
device, and in itself is not unfair. But 
what would you do if you consented to it? 
You would go into Committee, and then, 
when you did so, the forms of this House 
would preclude the hon. Gentleman from 
moving any resolution of an operative or 
effective character to transfer local burdens 
to the Consolidated Fund. Without the 
consent of the Crown no such Motion is 
possible. The hon. Gentleman can only 
move a resolution of opinion, and such & 
resolution of opinion might as well be 
moved in full House as in Committee. 
But, as a matter of party tactics, there 1s 
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great skill in this Amendment ; for every 
one differing from this resolution, thus 
slightly sketched and indicated, and anxi- 
ous to move something else which he may 
think more desirable, is, as it were, enticed 
by the way in which it is put, to place him- 
self under the hon. Gentleman, and to vote 
with him. I can see it has not been un- 
successful. I admire the speech and the 
talent of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Haddingtonshire ; but I think he has 
been caught by this device. He has de- 
clared himself willing to go into Com- 
mittee, and, when there, is disposed to 
make some Motion respecting the poor- 
law, quite distinct from the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire. 
Now, Sir, the hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, seeking to lessen or to mitigate, as 
he terms it, agricultural distress by deal- 
ing, in the first instance, with the poor- 
rates, was placed in a very great difficulty. 
He had to reconcile two objects, each of 
which it is hardly possible to combine with 
the other. It was, according to his view, 
absolutely necessary to maintain the local 
administration and control of the funds, and, 
at the same time, to make a large proposi- 
tion for the purpose of adjusting the bur- 
den of the poor-rates. The latter was in- 
consistent with the former principle, and 
he, therefore, took a middle course. I 
think—he will excuse me for saying it— 
that he has not effected either object, and 
that he has more or less violated both prin- 
ciples. Limiting the discussion to the pro- 
posal before us, it seems to me that the 
relief which it would afford would be im- 
perceptible to the landed interest as dis- 
tinguished from other classes, while as re- 
lates to his proposal with regard to estab- 
lishment charges, he violates the principle 
of local control, and falls into all the dan- 
gers of prodigal expenditure. I should be 
very unwilling to dwell upon arguments 
that have already been urged by other Gen- 
tlemen with much more effect; but it should 
be borne in mind, when we speak of trans- 
ferring burdens, that this is but the com- 
mencement of a series of transfers; and if 
the principles violated are full of danger, 
and the relief insignificant, as I think it 
can be shown to be, is it worth while to 
encounter such risks ? I cannot, in dealing 
with this subject, fail to call to mind what 
are the real facts which have already been 
put before you with reference to the poor- 
rate. I quite agree with the hon. Member 
for North Northamptonshire—and the point 
was also well put by the hon. Member for 
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Haddingtonshire—that the question of the 
amount of the burden—the question of 
more or less of taxation, is quite insignifi- 
cant, and is unworthy of consideration 
when the claim preferred is a claim of jus- 
tice. The question is, is there justice, is 
there equity, in making this demand? I do 
not hesitate to avow that recent legislative 
changes have affected the landed interest 
with considerable difficulties and distress; 
but I would first of all observe, that al- 
though it was urged with great skill and 
emphasis by the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, that since protection is with- 
drawn it is no longer a matter for in- 
quiry whether the relief be given to the 
owner or the occupier of the soil, I enter- 
tain an opinion with reference to the in- 
terest of the tenant-farmer on the matter 
very different from the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire. I think it makes an 
immense difference whether the relief be 
given to the landlord or the tenant ; and 
the tenant-farmer will agree with me in 
opinion. Supposing, then, that the pro- 
posed relief should, in some degree, miti- 
gate the distress of the agricultural inte- 
rest, who will be the party relieved ? Well, 
knowiug what are the relative interests of 
landlord and tenant, I say confidently that, 
excepting to tenants under leases, the re- 
lief as regards tenants will be inoperative 
altogether; and that, as regards tenants 
under leases, from the moment their lease 
expires, whatever they may have saved in 
the rate will have to be repaid in the shape 
of additional rent. But to proceed with 
the case of justice and equity. If you are 
to redistribute the burden of taxation, you 
will open up an immense chapter of com- 
parative interest and comparative burden; 
and I entertain very great doubt whether 
the opening up of that chapter will in the 
long run be conducive to the interests of 
the owner of the soil. What are the facts 
that have already been proved with re- 
ference to the narrower ground of the poor- 
rate ? Will the House allow me to recapi- 
tulate what was demonstrated the other 
night by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment ? If I mistake not, he showed that in 
1849 the poor-rate under local administra- 
tion, and the incidence of the burden being 
the same as at present upon real property 
alone, under all the disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances of the times, the burden had 
fallen 15 per cent in England. The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last said some- 
thing regarding the casual poor, and a part 
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of the present Motion also refers to the 
casual poor. Well, in Scotland, as appears 
from the report lately presented to this 
House, the burden of the poor-rate has 
somewhat increased in amount in 1849 as 
compared with 1847-48; but, under the 
good and strict local management of that 
country, the burden of the casual poor has 
diminished, and the number of recipients of 
relief has fallen 11 per cent. Now, when 
I mention Scotland, a case of equity pre- 
sents itself. There exists there what the 
hon. Gentleman now desires to introduce 
into England. I say introduce, because 
the rating of stock in trade has never been 
carried into effect. I say that in Scotland 
a system of rating means and substance 
does exist, and in some populous and large 
districts too. [Sir J. Tyreri: Hear, 
hear!] The hon. Member for North 
Essex cheers that. What will those who 
are already rated upon means and substance 
say when they are called upon, in the shape 
of general taxation, to contribute to the 
diminution of the Enclish poor-rate ? That 
is a case of equity and justice. But these 
are of minor importance. The great ques- 
tion which presents itself is, will you con- 
sent to a reversal of your recent policy in 
respect to taxation; and will you again 
take a large portion of the burdens now 
resting upon property, and place it upon 
labour and industry ? That is the real ques- 
tion, and it is a question of vital impor- 
tance. Viewing it as a question of equity 
and justice, as a country gentleman, whose 
interests, perhaps, lie on the other side, I 
cannot hesitate to pronounce an opinion 
that there is neither equity nor justice in 
such a principle. If the House will bear 
with me, I will not trouble them with many 
details while I mention one fact. I think it 
has been demonstrated practically that we 
have proceeded as far, not only as it is 
safe but as it is possible with profit to pro- 
ceed, in indirect taxation affecting the com- 
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of articles which will be admitted, I think, 
to constitute not only the humble comforts, 
but also the means of subsistence of the 
labouring classes. In using this term, | 
do not draw any distinction between the 
manufacturing and commercial classes and 
the rural population, because I contend 
that the interest of all these classes is iden- 
tical; and I have always—although I can 
hardly allow myself to refer to this point, 
which is more or less painful from past re- 
collections—but, as a country gentleman, I 
have always urged upon the class to which 
I belong, the great impolicy of pursuing 
their interests as a class apart from the 
interest of the entire community. I have 
always told them, and I tell them now, 
that, as a class with the community at our 
back, we are irresistible, and that there is 
no point, either of equity, justice, or policy, 
which we cannot foree upon any Govern- 
ment ; but that, on the other hand, if we 
as a class pursue our exclusive interests at 
the expense of the general interests of the 
community, we are altogether powerless, 
and our overthrow is certain. I will illus- 
trate this. I have always contended, and 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
will agree with me, that the most impro- 
vident bargain that could have been made, 
was that which the landlords made in 
1819, when, in consideration of an exclu- 
sive corn law, which gave them the sole 
possession of the home market up to 80s. 
per quarter, they consented to the restora- 
tion of a depreciated standard of value— 
a standard which had been depreciated 
for a quarter of a century. That that 
was a most unwise and improvident bar- 
gain | thought then, and I think so now. 
They are about to pursue their class in- 
terests again by asking for the reimposi- 
tion of the corn laws, in the vain hope 
of advancing the value of their property 
at the expense of, and in opposition to, 
the entire community. Let them be on 
their guard. The danger of the experi- 


right hon. Gentleman, at present First Lord | ment is great—their success is impossible. 
of the Admiralty, came forward in 1841/1 will return to the fact I was about to 
and imposed an additional per centage on | bring before your notice, that, after all our 
the customs and excise, as well as on the | efforts to relieve the working classes from 
assessed taxes. That addition was not | the weight of taxation, there still remains 
largely remunerative; and since that time, | a tax upon the following articles :—I will 
with the full approbation of all parties in| begin with timber and bricks, of which 
this House, the income tax has been re- | their humble dwellings are composed; but- 
vived, and a large reduction made in the | ter and cheese, which, after bread, consti- 
amount of indirect taxation. Still, let us| tute a large portion of the food of the 
be just. Let me call the attention of the | humbler classes ; and soap, which is in- 
House to the fact which strikes me as re-| dispensable to their cleanliness. I will 
markable, I will read to the House a list | next mention the small luxuries and condi- 
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ments to their humble and indifferent fare. 
These are tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, 
currants, and raisins. There remain four 
articles of the character of narcotics and 
stimulants, by the help of which they seek 
to obtain a short oblivion of their sorrows 
and their cares. These are, tobacco, spi- 
rits, British and foreign, and malt, the 
staple of their beer. Are these articles 
unfairly selected? I think you will admit 
they are not. Well, what is the amount 
of the taxes levied on these articles, al- 
most the necessaries of humble life? They 
amount to more than the interest of the 
entire national debt, namely, to upwards of 
31,000,000. Now, I ask, is there justice 
or equity in transferring existing burdens 
from realised property to the shoulders of 
the commercial, manufacturing, and rural 
labourers ? But isthe burden of the poor- 
rate, which affects the land, a progressive 
burden? Is it not the fact, that in 1813 
the charge per head was 12s. 8d., and 
that it has now fallen to 6s. 6d.? But it 
may be said that the currency entered into 
this difference of amount; that it is nomi- 
nal, not real; that the 12s. 8d. was paid 
in a depreciated currency; and that the 
6s. 6d. is paid in a currency fully appreci- 
ated. But is it not also a fact, that the 
value of real property brought to charge 
in a depreciated currency was, in 1813, 
51,000,0007.; and that in 1844 it had 
risen to 85,000,0007.: and that in 1848 
it had risen as high as 91,000,0002. in 
money of standard value? Nor is that 
all. There is the remarkable fact, that 
the proportion of taxation borne by land 
as contradistinguished from other real- 
ised property — such as canals, docks, 
manufactories, warehouses, railroads, &c., 
taking the entire of England, was in the 
year 1826 69 per cent, and other realised 
property 31. In 1841 the burden on land 
had diminished from 69 per cent to 52, 
and the burden on other property had risen 
to 48, and in 1849 the burden on land had 
fallen to 45 per cent, and the burden on 
other property had risen to 55. Such is 
the state of matters as regards the whole 
of England. It may be said that this 
proportion is not true as between parish 
and parish. I can confidently state that 
it is. Go into any parish and you will 
find that from the difficulty of its assess- 
ment the land is not rated up to its real 
value, while other property is rated up 
to its last shilling. What do hon. Gen- 
tlemen say to the case of railroads? This 
point was very ably put by the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Manchester the other evening, 
when he stated that in 3,000 parishes 
traversed by railroads, out of an outlay of 
800,0007. a year for the maintenance of 
the poor, the sum of 250,000I. was con- 
tributed by railroads. Nor does the fact 
stop there; the railroads are rated to 
every other local rate—to the highwa 

rate, and even, I believe, to the chure 

rate ; and while they add nothing to the 
burdens of the land by introducing pau- 
pers, they tend to alleviate them by the 
employment of labour and the outlay of 
capital. I say, then, that on the prin- 
ciples of common prudence, it is not your 
interest to raise this question. I say, that 
your local burdens are becoming lighter ; 
and if you would only leave the incidence 
where it is, you will find that it is the 
course of prudence to let well alone. I 
have said I do not deny that at the pre- 
sent moment the landed interest is labour- 
ing under difficulties. It has been asked 
what are the prices we expect to see re- 
alised for corn. Allow me to recall to 
your recollection some circumstances which 
I have seen in the course of my poli- 
tical life. I remember presiding over 
a Committee in 1833 which had for its 
object to inquire into agricultural distress. 
We had then the sliding-scale, which I 
believed was the mainstay of the pros- 
perity of the agricultural interest. I pre- 
sided, as I have said, over that Committee, 
and I drew up the report in conformity 
with the unanimous opinion of the Com- 
mittee, which consisted of some of the 
ablest Members of the House; and the 
hon. Member for West Surrey will admit 
there was some ability in the Committee 
when I mention that one of its members 
was the late Alexander Baring. Well, in 
that report the agricultural interest was 
described as being in the most melancholy 
condition. It was stated that the capital 
of the yeoman and of the farmer was ra- 
pidly decreasing ; and that the landlord 
was little better than the steward of 
the annuitant, and the mortgagee on his 
estate. And that was under the full 
operation of protection. Two years after, 
in 1835, the price of wheat was, for 
several weeks, at an average of 36s. 
per quarter, being a lower average than 
has yet occurred under the full operation of 
free trade. With the permission of the 
House I will read an extract from a letter 
from Lord Dacre to Lord Cloncurry, which 
I find in the memoirs of the latter noble 


Lord, describing the condition of the agri- 
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cultural interest. 


1834 :— 


“Our poor country is in a lamentable condition. 
We are less clamorous on this side of the water, 
but our condition is most alarming. Our distress 
—the agricultural interest—is unbounded. All 
this is the result of a long course of bad govern- 
ment, I know that the Government is influenced 
by an honest desire to mitigate our evils, and to 
remove the causes; but the difficulties that sur- 
round them are the accumulation of a series of 
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I hope the House will excuse me for what 
I am now going to mention—it is not any- 
thing like personal vanity which prompts me 
to it, but 1 wish to depose as a witness as to 
what can be done by local management, by 
local administration, and by close attention 
to local burdens. My estates came under 
my control in 1822. The price of corn 
was then 44s. per quarter under a duty of 
80s. My first attention was directed to 
endeavour to diminish the local burdens. 
The burdens to which I more particularly 
directed my attention were the poor-rate, 
and the highway rate, which belong to the 
ordinary class of local burdens, and the 
county rate, over which, as a magistrate, 
I thought I might exercise some control. 
From 1822 up to the present time—my 
property lying principally in two parishes, 
one containing a manufacturing town of 
about 2,000 inhabitants, not immediately 
under my control—by close attention to 
the poor-rate, aided by the alteration in 
the poor-law, we have succeeded in dimi- 
nishing the poor-rate 35 per cent, the 
highway rate 36 per cent, and the county 
rate of Cumberland 40 per cent. Such 
has been the effect of local control and 
local administration. Well, what is the 
present position of the landed interest ? 
Although I admit that distress exists, I 
trust it will not be of that permanent cha- 
racter which some hon. Gentlemen near 
me profess to believe ; and, by way of con- 
solation, allow me to call your attention to 
the indications of great energy and outlay 
of capital still applied to the land. I was 
extremely delighted by seeing in the an- 
nual returns of trade—which are most sa- 
tisfactory for other reasons—that the im- 
portation of guano, the best of artificial 
manures for stimulating the growth of green 
crops, had increased from 72,000 tons in 
1848, to 83,000 in 1849. Surely, too, if 
the cultivation of the land had ceased to be 
profitable, we should hear of no more ap- 
plications for enclosures. What is the 
fact, however? I find, from the report of 
the Enclosure Commissioners, that the 
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number of applications of all kinds to that 
office since 1845 has been 498, and the 
number of acres comprised in the applica. 
tions for enclosure and conversion is 
273,000; that the number of applications 
in 1849 was 129, comprising 48,000 acres, 
Is this, then, a state of affairs in which de- 
spair is reasonable? I repeat, that I look 
upon this question as a question of equity 
and justice. I stand upon that ground, 
and I think it the right ground on which 
to argue the whole case. I agree with 
the hon. Member for Haddingtonshire, 
that it is unworthy of the landed in- 
terest to apply to the Legislature in 
formd pauperis, and to make an appeal 
ad misericordiam, and that they must 
stand solely upon the ground of equity 
and justice. Well, let me ask, are there 
no exemptions enjoyed by the land? Yes, 
I maintain that they enjoy most important 
exemptions. And, since we are upon the 
question of the incidence of taxation, those 
exemptions must come under review. I 
admit, that the stamp duty charged upon 
the transfer of property is very onerous, 
and ought to be revised. But still the 
land is exempt from the payment of all 
duty on the descent of property; whereas, 
since 1797, personal property has paid 
60,000,0007. The following exemptions 
are also enjoyed: horses employed in agri- 
culture, insurance on stock and crop, ser- 
vants employed in husbandry, bailiffs, tax- 
earts, dogs of shepherds, horses drawing 
tax-carts, tolls on lime and manure, win- 
dow duty on farmhouses under 200l. a 
year; and, what should never be overlook- 
ed, if the land tax were levied in strict con- 
formity with the original law of William III, 
it would yield 9,000,000. annually. It may 
be said, that in 1846 I was a party to a 
measure for relieving the landed interest of 
some taxes of the same character as those 
referred to inthe present Motion. I admit 
it. I admit that we made a very large 
transfer—we transferred 600,000I. a year 
affecting reality—not land only, but real 
estate, and placed it on the national exche- 
quer. I admit that, in principle, it is the 
same as the transfer now proposed; but 
it is a question of degree. I say, that 
we went quite as far in that direction 
as was either safe or expedient; and, so 
far from wishing to push the transfer 
further, I think that the interests of the 
State forbid us to proceed a single step 
further in that direction. And, besides, I 
beg to remind the House that the taxes 
transferred on that occasion were not 80 
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much local objects as national objects. I| expires in 1851, and I am unwilling hastily 
will illustrate this. One of these charges | to rush in and sweep away the surplus 
was for the education of children in work- | revenue now waiting that discussion. We 
houses, by undertaking, on the part of the | will be better able to take a practical and 
State, that masters and mistresses should | enlarged view of our taxation next year, 
be chosen, selected not by local influence, | when the income tax expires; and, if it 
but by central control, and in connexion ‘should be thonght to be expedient to re- 
with the Committee of Education, in order impose that tax, I will certainly put in 
that the poorest and most distressed por-|a strong claim on behalf of the landed 
tion of the community should be ensured a| interest for an alteration of the terms 
better education. So also with respect to|on which they are assessed to that tax. 
medical relief. It was not entirely trans- With regard to Schedule A of the income 
ferred, but a moiety of the charge was re-| tax, I am by no means prepared to say 
tained as a local charge, to keep up aj that it is fair to tax the landlord on his 
local control, ensuring general economy. | gross rental without making allowance for 
But 1 know of nothing that so appeals to| the course of management and repairs; 
the heart of any right-feeling man as sick-| and the arbitrary assessment in Schedule 
ness in combination with poverty; and if B of the tenant’s profits, which, on farms 
any aid from the State can in any case | above 300I. a year, are estimated at one- 
be justified, what deserves more com-| half of the rent, is still more indefensible. 
miseration than the sufferings from ill- | Let us, however, first of all economise 
health of the poorest classes? I am) the expenditure of the country, and then 
sorry to have detained the House so’ turn our attention to the exemptions claim- 
long; but dissenting altogether from the'ed by the landed interest. With respect 
lan for alleviating the burdens of the | to the Law of Settlement, I believe the 
find, on which we are now invited to enter, question to be one of the most important 
I do say, consistently with the great prin-| that can be discussed in this House, for 
ciples for which I contend, and admitting | I coincide in the opinion expressed by 
that the landed interest is suffering to a} Adam Smith, “that there is not a labour- 
considerable extent, there are reliefs which | ing man in the community who has not 
I think they are fairly entitled to ask for felt the Law of Settlement, at some pe- 
—lI allude particularly to the duties upon | riod of his life, to be injurious to his 
bricks and timber. In the sanitary ar-|interest.’’ I am sure if we wish to re- 
rangements which are in progress, great | distribute and equalise the burden of the 
importance is attached to a good construc- | poor-law, we cannot do so effectively with- 
tion of buildings; but the moment an out- | out revising the Law of Settlement. There 
lay is made in that direction, it is at once are 14,000 parishes maintaining their own 
checked by the duty on bricks. Then, | poor. There are 680 unions. By the in- 
with respect to timber, when the present troduction of a union settlement, a great 
timber duties were regulated, the naviga- | change would be effected; the circles in 
tion laws were in force, and we had not | which labour truly circulates would be en- 
emancipated our colonies from the fetters larged in the proportion of unions to pa- 
of restricted trade. Measures have lately | rishes. But to return to the condition of the 
been carried, opening to the colonies the country, I must ask whether, with the ex- 
commerce of the world, and I think the| ception of the landed interest, the country 
shipowners have now a great claim to a is not in a better condition at present than 
reduction of the duty on timber. But, do it has been for some time past. The hon. 
I think the North American colonies en- | Member for North Northamptonshire has 
titled to a discriminating duty in their fa- | invited us to-night to the discussion of the 
vour? Idonot. I do not think that, in| condition of the people of Ireland. I think 
the altered circumstances in which they | a more opportune moment for the discus- 
now stand, they have any claim to it. I! sion will arise during the progress of the 
am sure I only express the feeling of the} Bill for making a loan, if, indeed, it be a 
House when I say that it is grievous to be| loan, and not a grant, of 300,0001. to 
debating this question in the absence of| that country. I made an exception in the 
the right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the | case of Ireland, but, with the exception of 
Exchequer, whose illness I deplore, be-| Ireland, ean you say what is the condition 
cause he would be able to throw much new | of the great body of the people of this 
light on the subject. But I must say we|country? I will speak of my own neigh- 
ought not to forget that the income tax|bourhood. I have resided, ever since 
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Parliament last rose, upon my estate, and | 
I am conversant with the condition of | 
the population of Cumberland. In that | 
county there has been no reduction of | 
wages. I say nothing of my own estate; | 
shame might deter a gentleman from re- 
ducing the wages of his labourers. But I 
speak of the farmer, of the occupiers of 
land, and the employer of agricultural la- 
bour, and I say that, generally speaking, 
there has been no reduction of wages. 
What, then, has been the condition of the 
ploughman and of other agricultural la- 
bourers? There has been no reduction in 
the wages of that class, while the price of 
all the articles which form the necessaries 
of life has been greatly reduced. I say 
positively that I never remember a period 
when so much happiness and contentment 
prevailed among the working classes of the 
country as at the present moment. Now, 
I ask you, will you disturb this happy 
state ? Is it prudent to disturb it? Don’t 
confine your views—you, the Legislature of 
one of the greatest countries in the world— 
to that which is passing immediately under 
your own eye. Look abroad and see what 


is stirring elsewhere. I was sorry the other 
night to hear a man of genius, like the hon. 


Member for West Surrey, carried away by 
his warm feelings into an expression of 
animosity against the manufacturing and 
commercial classes of the community. I 
grieve to hear such expressions of animosity 
against particular classes. I wish to see 
them all united, happy, and contented. 
And I must say that the policy I have 
adopted, with an earnest and sincere desire 
to do what I thought right and just to all 
classes, is, I believe in my heart and con- 
science, most conducive to the true welfare 
of the landed interest of this country. If 
the House will bear with me for a few mo- 
ments longer, I will read a short statement 
which refers to a city which is next in 
point of size to this great metropolis—I 
mean the city of Glasgow. It occurs in 
the sanitary report to the town council of 
that city, and let me call the attention of 
the House to this report. It says— 


“ T cannot help calling attention to the altered 
position in which Glasgow is now to that in which it 
was placedatwelvemonth ago. At that period we 
were suffering under the ravages and the fears of a 
dreadful distemper, with trade not yet recovered 
from the shock of the monetary crisis, and the 
working classes still only partiallyemployed. At 
the present moment the city is free from any great 
epidemic—with trade and confidence restored— 
with money cheap and provisions low—with the 
merchant and manufacturer full of hope, and the 
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working man full of employment ; and when we 
add to these facts the inferences which may be 
gathered from the tables before us, viz., diminish. 
ing pauper funerals, and diminishing mortality, 
and increased marriages, coupled with the know. 
ledge of monthly increasing customs’ duties, in. 
creasing harbour dues, and diminishing pauperism, 
it requires but little prophetic power to predict 
that ere another year has closed the figure of our 
city mortality will then indicate a less deadly lo. 
cality.” 


Such are the present condition and pros. 
pects of Glasgow, a city second only in im. 
portance to the metropolis. Sir, I am 
aware how dangerous it is to venture on 
prophecy in this House, but still I havea 
confident belief that it is impossible that the 
revenue of this country can be improved, 
resting on a solid foundation—that the 
commercial classes should prosper—that 
the manufacturing classes should be fully 
employed—that the prosperity should be 
general, saving only the landed interest— 
I repeat that I cannot believe that perma- 
nently or for a long time the owners and 
occupiers of the soil will be excluded from 
participation in the national welfare. [ 
thank the House for the patience with 
which they have heard me. I have 
sufficiently indicated the reasons which 
are to my mind conclusive against advan- 
cing in the direction and taking the step 
pointed out by the hon. Gentleman the. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, and I can- 
not hesitate in giving a decided negative to 


| his Motion. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that concur- 
ring cordially, as he did, with his right 
hon. Friend who had just addressed the 
House in the general opinions he had ex- 
pressed with regard to the effect of our 
commercial policy, and having uniformly 
voted with him since the dissolution of the 
late Government on every important ques- 
tion affecting the trade and internal eco- 
nomy of the country, and attaching, as he 
did, the greatest weight to the authority of 
his opinion, he felt it incumbent upon him 
to state briefly to the House the grounds 
of the vote he intended to give, inasmuch 
as on the present occasion that vote would 
be different from the vote given by his 
right hon. Friend. He felt the more bound 
to state his reasons, because he thought 
that his right hon. Friend, in the course 
he intended to take, appeared to be mainly 
governed, not by that which was in the 
Motion now before the House, but by that 
which was not in the Motion. His right 
hon. Friend had taken the course which 
was usually effectively taken in that House, 
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and had contrived, in the course of his 
able speech, to give an elaborate picture 
of ali the successive propositions which 
might be expected to come in the rear of 
the proposal now before the House, the 
adoption of which would follow as a neces- 
sary consequence from the success of the 
Motion proposed by the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire. He said that his objec- 
tions to the Motion were threefold—that its 
adoption would be followed by a change of 
Administration, by atransfer of 18,000,0000. 
to the Consolidated Fund ; and, thirdly, 
by a reversal of the policy of free trade. 
Now, he (Mr. Gladstone) must confess that 
he saw neither one nor the other of these 
results as necessarily following the adop- 
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posed, the fairness of the measure was ad- 
mitted, but it was said, ‘‘ look to the ul- 
terior measures of the parties who bring it 
forward.’’ In like manner, when dissent- 
ing persons advocated some measure affect- 
ing the Established Church, the parties 
who resisted it always menace you with 
the ulterior measures, which they said 
would be sure to follow, for the destruction 
of the Established Church. And what 
were the answers which he had heard 
made, and very forcibly and truly made, 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
to these assertions? They said that it 
was the duty of the House to consider the 
proposition on its own merits, and that 


tion of the Motion before the House. With | they ought not to withhold what was just 
respect to the change of Administration, | and reasonable because it might be fol- 
that, he submitted, was a topic which | lowed—nay, even if it were declared that 
ought not to exercise a paramount influ- | it would be followed—by proposals which 
ence in that House on occasions when they | they might consider unjust and unreason- 
were discussing claims which were raised able. With respect to the third objection 
as claims of justice to a great portion of | of the right hon. Baronet, that the Motion 
their fellow-subjects. But, if he had | now before the House would, if carried, 
rightly construed what had fallen from the | tend to a reversal of free-trade policy— 

right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State) Sim J. GRAHAM: If I unguardedly 


for the Home Department the other night, | used such an expression, it was not my in- 
he had not understood that this was the | tention to do so. 


What I said referred to 
ground taken by Her Majesty’s Ministers, | the relief of the labouring classes from the 
because the right hon. Gentleman had told | great burden of taxation, and transferring 
the House, that when the financial state- | that burden in part to the general revenue 
ment of the year was produced, it would | of the country. 
be open to the Government to consider; Mr. GLADSTONE was happy that he 
each of the proposals made by the hon. | had enabled his right hon. Friend to state 
Member for Buckinghamshire on its merits, that the expression he had used was an 
and that hon. Gentleman might vote against accidental phrase which did not altogether 
the hon. Member’s propositions on the pre- | express what he felt, because if he (Mr. 
sent occasion, and might afterwards, with | Gladstone) saw in the Motion now before 
perfect consistency, when the financial the House the reversal of the policy of 
statement was before the House, discuss | free trade, he should join with his right hon. 
the policy of the hon. Member’s several | Friend in offering the firmest resistance 
proposals. Well, with regard to the trans- | to such a course. He confessed that his 
fer of 18,000,000. to the Consolidated view of this case was so weak, so mean, 
Fund, his right hon. Friend the Member and so narrow, that he was almost ashamed 
for Ripon said that the proposals of the to present it to the House after the gi- 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire referred | gantic picture which his right hon. Friend 
to a small portion of the poor-rate, the| had drawn. But he did not consider he 
highway rate, and the county rate. But, | was giving up his discretion, nor that he 
did his right hon. Friend intend to say | was binding that discretion, by voting for 
that, in voting for this Motion, any Mem- the terms of the resolution announced by 
ber of the House would commit himself to! the hon. Gentleman. What he understood 
any one of the ulterior measures which it | to be the purport of the Motion, and what 
might be the intention of the hon. Member | he pledged himself to, was this :—The 
for Buckinghamshire to propose? What) hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
was this practice of alarming the House| hamshire urged that there was a con- 
with threats and hints of ulterior measures | siderable portion of the charges con- 
—4 practice which was used alternately by nected with the poor-law which might 
each side in that House? When a Par-| be transferred to the Consolidated Fund, 
entary measure of reform was pro-| without detracting from the advantages 
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of local management, or impairing the 
‘ stimulus which local management gave 
to economy. Concurring with him in that 
opinion, he (Mr. Gladstone) was willing to 
go into Committee with him, and to con- 
sider what establishment charges or what 
other charges there were upon the poor- 
rates (whether in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland) or what expenses of management 
there were which, without injury to the 
great principle of local control, might be 
advantageously transferred to the Consoli- 
dated Fund. And he was the more en- 
couraged to take this course, because both 
his right hon. Friend the Member for Ripon, 
and the present Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, had told the House that 
in respect to this transfer, they were acting 
upon a principle which the House had al- 
ready confirmed, and the further affirma- 
tion of which was only a question of de- 
gree, of policy, and of prudence. He sup- 
ported the Motion, because he thought 
there was some connexion between the 
present Motion and the policy which the 
House had recently adopted; and that the 
adopting of the present Motion would have 
a tendency to weaken the agitation for the 
restoration of protection. If there were 


reason and justice in the proposal itself, as 
he thought there was, he was of dpinion 
that acceding to it would have a tendency 
to draw off from the agitation for the res- 
toration of protection all those persons who 
were moderate in their views and less ap- 
prehensive of ruin from the repeal of the 


corn laws. He thought, thus, that there 
was a connexion between the two proposals 
which was fatal to the revival of protec- 
tion; because the House would observe that 
what they gave to the farmer or to the 
landed interest was, according to the state- 
ment of his right hon. Friend, so much de- 
ducted from the items of the claims of the 
County Bill which his noble Friend the 
Member for Colchester said, his Friends 
were about to lay before the House. This 
was not all that their argument demanded, 
but it was a part; and the concession of 
that part would at least have some ten- 
dency to diminish the fervour and force of 
the demand made upon the House. He 
should, then, vote for this Motion on the 
ground that his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Ripon had declared that he 
would resist it. He would vote for it on 
the ground of its justice. It was impos- 
sible to look at the nature of the tax for 
the support of the poor, without boing 
struck by the insane of its incidence. 
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It was true that no tax could be exactly 
equal in its operation, yet when they looked 
at the general expenditure of the country, 
they might fairly consider against one tax 
the compensating qualities of another. But 
the poor-rate was a tax levied for a special 
purpose, and what was it? It was the es. 
sential feature of police connected with the 
poor, and also an essential obligation en. 
forced upon us by our religion. The main. 
tenance of the poor had been recognised, 
not only by the dictates of political pru- 
dence. but as the fulfilment of a religious 
duty; and if so, it was a duty which ap. 
plied equally to all property. As a matter, 
therefore, of essential justice, there was 
nothing more clear than that it was de- 
sirable that property should be in some 
manner made liable to the support of the 
poor. But they were met with the objec- 
tion that it was impracticable to levy the 
rate upon personal property. So it was. 
Let them continue their annual Bill until 
they had passed a permanent law recog- 
nising that as impracticable which was im- 
practicable; and you put an end to all fur- 
ther discussion on the subject. But the 
objection of impracticability did not, at any 
rate, apply to the proposal now before the 
House. That was perfectly practicable, 
and if it were not free from imperfections, 
it was an approximation to justice. And 
here he must say that he thought the issue 
was not quite accurately put, as if this was 
a question between property and labour. 
Now, he did not so understand it as 4 
question between property on the one hand 
and industry on the other, but as a ques- 
tion between certain descriptions of pro- 
perty. But it was said the poor-rate was 
a tax inherited by the landed interest, and 
that their property having come to. them 
on this condition they had no claim to be 
relieved from the payment. Well, he would 
take it that the landed interest were asking 
to be relieved from this burden. What they 
were really asking at present was only to 
be relieved from a small portion of it. And 
how did the matter rest with respect to 
their inheritance ? They did inherit poor- 
rates with their land, but they also in- 
herited with it a protective system, which 
had given to this property an artificial 
value—a system which he admitted was 
as contrary to abstract justice as the in- 
equality of the incidents of the poor-rate, 
and which, on the ground of this protective 
system being thus contrary to abstract Jus- 
tice, the House had effectually destroyed. 
If the land had borne the burden of the 
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r-rate in connexion with other advan- 
tages which compensated, and more than 
compensated, the landed interest for that 
burden, they had no right to plead the in- 
heritance against removing the poor-rate, 
when the other compensating system had 
beeri taken away. The hon. Member for 
Manchester did not state this question 
fairly, when he said that for the last forty 
years the landed interest had been in the 
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enjoyment of the artificial value given to | 


their property by the corn law. It was true 
that the year immediately preceding 1815 
was actually operative in enhancing the 
price of agricultural produce; but no doubt 
the hon. Gentleman was perfectly well aware 
that there was a very stringent law imme- 
diately before the year 1815—a very high 
duty of somewhere about 20s. or more a 
quarter applied to the importation of foreign 
corn until it had reached a price of sixty 
and some odd shillings. That restrictive 


system, which did give an artificial value 
to the produce of the soil, was a system of 
many centuries standing. For at least a 
century and a half it had been a system of 
a stringent nature, affecting the landed 
property of the country in the form both of 
prohibition and duty. The corn law being 


gone, you have no right to plead against 
this claim, if it be a just claim, the fact 
that it was inherited. He did not think 
that any one had denied that the relief of 
the poor was a purpose for which, as far 
as could be done, all property, and not 
one description of property only, should 
be liable. But his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Ripon raised another objection, 
and he (Mr. Gladstone) could but be sur- 
prised at the estimate he had taken of the 
immediate effects of the Motion now before 
the House upon the landlord and tenant 
respectively. Passing by the case of the 
yeomen and the small independent “ states- 
men”—who nevertheless had peculiar 
claims upon the sympathy of the House, 
and also the case of the holders of leases, 
who his right hon. Friend admitted would 
be benefitted during the currency of their 
lease—he came to the case of the tenants 
at will. And he did think that the opin- 
ion of his right hon. Friend would be 


shared by few of those who were conver- | 


sant, not only with the legal, but also with 
the moral aad social relations which actu- 


ally exist between the English landlord | 
and his tenant. He did not believe that 


in one case out of a hundred, the farmer 
who held from year to year would lose the 
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consequence of the landlord’s raising his 
rent to a proportionate amount. He would 
grant that in the case of a change of the 
present occupier, the landlord would get 
the whole, or a great portion, of the bene- 
fit; but that he would exact it from the 
tenant farmer now in actual possession, 
under the circumstances of the case, he 
(Mr. Gladstone) did not believe. The ten- 
ant farmer and the yeoman would, then, 
be benefited by the Motion now before 
the House—the farmer during the term of 
his occupation of his lease, and the latter 
permanently. But suppose he did not deny 
that all the benefit of this transfer would 
eventually come to the landlord. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not give the House 
reason to suppose that he had any objec- 
tion to some such measure in favour of the 
landlord, because he advised him, when 
the income tax was reimposed, to ask, not 
only on behalf of the tenant, but also on 
his own behalf—to ask that the agricul- 
tural interest might be placed upon a lower 
and fairer scale. But was the inequality 
of the income tax greater than the inequa- 
lity of the poor-rate, which fell entirely on 
real and not on personal property? Or 
what argument could be urged against 
this measure which did not equally apply 
to the demand which his right hon. Friend 
had recommended the agricultural interest 
to urge next year? But there was this 
difference, that the measure now proposed 
was a proposition exclusive, immediate, 
and direct in its effects for the benefit of 
the land. It was a measure from which the 
tenant farmer would derive benefit for a 
number of years during a season of distress 
and of conflict with adversity. What fair 
or rational connexion was there, for exam- 
ple, between the Registration Act and the 
description of property which was made 
exclusively liable to the charge of carrying 
out this Act? While he recommended this 
measure on the ground of justice, he at 
the same time said that the House might 
do, and that they would do, all that was 
reasonably asked, without exhausting the 
available means of the country, whether 
arising from the surplus now in the hands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
from the retrenchments for which he be- 
lieved there still remained abundance of 
room. He would also say that there were 
considerations of policy which ought to 
enter into the decision of the present ques- 
tion, and which might have some influence 
with those who did not admit the abstract 


benefit which this change would give in| justice of the Motion. His right hon, 
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Friend had described the flourishing con- 
dition of the great mass of the population; 
but he also stated that the occupiers of 
land were in a state of considerable diffi- 
eulty and distress, which had been brought 
upon them by recent legislation. Now, 
looking at the three classes of landowners, 
occupiers, and labourers, he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) freely admitted that the distress of 
the landowner was not such as to render it 
worthy of that body, or such as to warrant 
them in coming to Parliament for relief. 
But while he rejoiced in the full evidence 
that a large portion of the community were 
in the enjoyment of at least an equal or 
more than an average share of comfort, 
yet the condition of the farming class and 
of the agricultural labourers in a large 
portion of England, to say nothing of Ire- 
land, was such as to demand the careful 
attention and consideration of that House. 
And if he spoke of them as justice, com- 
passion, and prudence prompted, he need 
not wait for the financial statement of the 
year in order to do so. He would say, 
then, that there was no claim upon the 
House which derived so much strength 
from the circumstances of the present mo- 
ment as that which arose from the present 
condition of the class of farmers, and the 
class of labourers which were connected 
with it in so many districts. No one 
doubted that agricultural improvements 
were proceeding, and it might be true that 
the importations of guano were increasing, 
yet it was impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that a severe struggle was going on, 
and that the farmers, as a class, were 
manfully exerting themselves to meet the 
crisis. There might be some whose hearts 
had already given way, who had prema- 
turely learnt the lesson of despondency; 
but as to the others, they were engaged in 
a struggle in which they were prepared to 
spend every resource, and risk everything 
they possessed, and this might explain the 
increased importation of manures, the in- 
erease of inclosures, the progress of agri- 
cultural improvement, and the continued 
employment of agricultural labour, to which 
his right hon. Friend had adverted. But 
had this struggling class no claims upon 
the House? Was it not fair to show a 
disposition not only to use words of sym- 
pathy to this class, but also to stretch out 
the helping hand of encouragement and of 
aid? These men were the employers of 
labour, and of whose labour were they the 
employers? When employment was slack, 
could their labourers readily remove to an- 
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other part of the country in order to seek 
it elsewhere? When his accustomed oe. 
cupation failed, could the agricultural la. 
bourer turn his hand to any other? No, 
he was well nigh bound to the soil, as well 
by the habits of his life, as by the condi. 
tion of the law. The occupiers of the 
soil were the employers of a description 
of labourers to whom it was idle and 
a mockery to falk to them of betak. 
ing themselves to other employments, 
Now, he was desirous that the House 
should show a disposition to give aid and 
encouragement to the tenantry and yeo- 
manry of the country in their struggle on 
their own behalf, and on account of the 
vast national interests connected with main- 
taining our domestic agriculture; and he 
was still more desirous of this, because he 
apprehended that the first effect of this 
despondency would be, as had already in 
some instances been shown, a great dimi- 
nution of the employment afforded by the 
farmer, and very severe distress among the 
peasantry of the country. If he looked 
at the case of that peasantry, how did his 
right hon. Friend’s list of eleven articles 
tell upon them? It was all very well to 
talk of the taxes on bricks and timber; 
and he hoped they would see both speedily 
done away; but the removal of the taxes 
on bricks and timber had no immediate 
bearing on the relations of this class, 
Most of the other articles he named—tea, 
sugar, molasses, raisins, &c.—he was 
afraid the labouring men of the greater 
part of the south and west of England 
seldom indulged in, and their remission 
would afford them a relief altogether tr- 
fling. Certainly that relief could in no 
degree be compared with the advantage 
which they would derive from a more cheer- 
ful resolution on the part of the farmer to 
increase his endeavours to improve the cul- 
tivation of the soil. With’respect, indeed, 
to the great articles, tobacco and malt, he 
was afraid that his right hon. Friend and 
himself were but on a par, inasmuch as he 
feared neither of them could authorise the 
reduction of a single penny of those duties. 
He did not think they ought to be deterred 
from giving a vote for a proposition that 
was just in itself, and which committed 
them to no details, but only bound them to 
work out in a bond fide manner a principle 
that was fair and honest. He did not 
think they should be deterred from doing 
so by any question about the law of means 
and substance that might perhaps linger in 
half-a-dozen parishes of Scotland, nor by 
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any more important question as to the law 
of rating the railroads, which, he had no 
doubt, required very much to be amended, 
nor even by the inequality which, in the 
belief of his right hon. Friend, would be 
caused in the poor-rate, more particularly 
in relation to the tithe-owner. Those were 
things connected with the revision of the 
poor-law; but the House should not be 
drawn aside by these questions, which were 
independent in their character, and none 
of which were prejudged by the Motion, 
from considering that Motion on its merits. 
When he looked at the striking descrip- 
tions of his right hon. Friend, at the at- 
tempted overthrow of the Ministry, the 
transfer of 18,000,000/., and various other 
convulsions of the natural and moral 
world that were involved, according to his 
view, in the Motion, he must confess that 
he was not prepared to discuss the nature 
of a plan so vast, and in the very contem- 
plation of which he was entirely over- 
whelmed. But when he looked to the 
Motion, he saw that which was true, honest, 
and reasonable involved in it. And let it 
be recollected that he was taking no share 
in a scheme for the restoration of protec- 
tion, for he thought nothing was more 
likely to damage the proposition before 
the House, than the association with it of 
a project of that nature; but he certainly 
saw no such formidable consequences in 
the plan of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon said he 
thought they had gone quite far enough in 
the transfer of local taxation; but the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, did 
not hold that language. On the con- 
trary, after stating the financial objections 
to the proposal, he distinctly stated that 
he would be open to consider, when the 
finances of the year were before the House, 
what other charges there were upon the 
land which could be transferred to the Con- 
solidated Fund without diminishing or im- 
pairing it. So that when he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) compared the Motion with the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, he did not find in them any 
difference of a nature absolutely irrecon- 
cilable, but felt that the difference came to 
be in the spirit and temper with which they 
were acting. He thought it was of the 
highest importance that when the Gentle- 
men who acted with the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire had made a proposition, 


relying on grounds of which they could 
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scarcely dispute the abstract justice, some 
disposition should be shown to encounter 
difficulties in detail, for the purpose of 
meeting them in a friendly spirit. He 
thought that, independently of justice or 
of policy, after they had carried into ef- 
fect a great change in the system of our 
commercial laws, the effect of which, as 
respected particular classes, had been to 
produce considerable difficulty and distress, 
there should be a disposition to treat the 
demands of that class in a spirit of liberality 
and conciliation. It was easy to mix up 
the discussion of this question with odious 
and offensive topics. He believed that if 
the tone was taken of arguing that this was 
a Jandlord’s measure, and that it was for 
the relief of landlords, the effect of the dis- 
cussion might be to add to the disunion 
that already prevailed between class and 
class, and yet further to adjourn the day 
when general harmony should be restored 
among all the interests of the country. 
But he trusted that would not be the case. 
He trusted something to that spirit of 
liberality and conciliation which induced 
men to concede something to those over 
whom they had obtained a great triumph. 
He addressed this simply to those who had 
no higher motive in the discussion; but he 
hoped there were many who would give 
their support to the claim now before the 
House, on the ground that it was based in 
justice. He trusted likewise that some 
who might not consider the claim as ex- 
actly one which could be mathematically 
demonstrated to be one of justice, but who 
regarded it as a claim connected with the 
gallant struggle of the farmers and yeo- 
men and with the independent condition 
of a large portion of the peasantry of the 
country—he trusted that there were many 
such who would not hesitate to give their 
support to a proposition the reasonableness 
of which was, to his mind, clear and satis- 
factory both in its substance and spirit. 
Mr. J. WILSON said, on the ground 
of justice he would join issue with the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. He had thought the right hon. 
Gentleman, from the attention which he 
must have paid to the incidence of taxa- 
tion, must have arrived at the conclusion, 
that, however unequal a tax was in the 
first instance, it was impossible for it to 
remain unequal. He would now come to 
another point, which had been much relied 
upon by the right hon. Gentleman and by 
other hon. Gentlemen. It was said that 
if landed property inherited those charges, 
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it inherited them along with a protective 
duty. Here again he must join issue with 
the right hon. Gentlemen. He must deny 
that that protection was an advantage to the 
landowner, and he must also deny that the 
removal of a protective duty was a real 
disadvantage to the landowner. The hon. 
Gentleman by whom the debate had been 
opened that evening had asked, what was 
the cause of the undue depression, and 
why are prices now so low? That was 
really the great question at issue in the 
House, and if hon. Gentlemen would only 
give him their attention, he would endea- 
vour to give an explanation on the subject. 
It was evident, he thought, that it would 
be far from prudent for any person to act 
on the present prices. He would show 
that they were now affected by such acci- 
dental circumstances that it would be the 
height of folly either in a landlord or ten- 
ant, or in the Legislature, to act in conse- 
quence of those prices. The present was 
not the sole period of depression they re- 
membered; and when he heard the right 
hon. Gentleman relying confidently upon 
the argument that when the landowners 
inherited their properties, subject to the 
poor-laws, they also inherited the benefits 
of protection, he could not but recall to his 
memory the fact that there had been 
deeper distress and greater ground for 
alarm on the part of the agricultural in- 
terest under protection, which it was said 
had been made the compensation for the 
poor-rate, than could be shown at the pre- 
sent moment. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon had referred to the 
year 1833, and to the report of the Com- 
mittee in that year; and he (Mr. Wilson) 
would refer to the report of another Com- 
mittee, which sat in the year 1836. He 
asked any one who sat on that Committee, 
or read the evidence given before it, whe- 
ther there was anything in the present 
time that in the slightest degree bore a re- 
semblance to the depth of depression and 
despair that was exhibited in the pages of 
that evidence? It was premature, to say 
the least of it, to lay the basis of this 
claim upon an allegation that the land- 
owners having inherited certain charges 
upon property, for those charges they had 
received a compensation, when he showed 
that with that compensation they had suf- 
fered greater distress and depression than 
at the present moment. The right hon. 
Gentleman who just sat down had alluded 
to the distress that he said existed in the 
south and west of England, and particu- 
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larly the distress of the labourers : having 
spent a portion of the year in the county of 
Wiltshire, he (Mr. Wilson) could only say, 
that having seen the labourers there, he 
had not heard from any part of the north 
of England—from Manchester or Leeds— 
such unequivocal admissions on the part of 
the agricultural labourers, of the improy- 
ing condition of themselves and of their 
families in the present year as compared 
with this time two years. It should be 
remembered, that at the present moment 
they were existing under very exceptional 
circumstances; and the fact was, that the 
farmers of England were not suffering so 
much in consequence of the harvest of 
1849, or the prices consequent upon that 
harvest, as they were suffering from the 
bad harvest of 1848. There was a cause 
of distress connected with that harvest 
which few Gentlemen were really aware 
of. Unfortunately in this country they 
had but very scanty means of knowing 
the real state of the case, or the state of 
the crops, from year to year; but, though 
scanty, they had the means sufficiently ac- 
curate to afford an indication sufficiently 
close for the purposes which induced him 
to lay the matter before the House. He 
begged to call attention to the returns in 
the Gazette, from the 256 towns from 
which the average price was calculated, to 
show the deficiency of the harvest of 1848. 
He would draw the attention of the House 
to certain returns which he had obtained. 
The first was a return of the quantities of 
wheat sold in the 256 towns from which 
the averages were compiled, from the Ist 
of October to the 30th of September in 
each of the following years—In 1845-1846 
it was 5,929,788 quarters; in 1846-1847 
it was 4,995,518 quarters; 1847-1848, 
5,450,631 quarters; 1848-1849, 4,298,901 
quarters—thus showing a very great defi- 
ciency in the amount of wheat sold in 1848. 
Now, the quantity of wheat sold at these 
256 towns was supposed to represent one- 
fourth of the quantity consumed in the 
united kingdom. Comparing the average 
yield with that of 1848, he found in the 
latter year a deficiency of 4,638,000 quar- 
ters; and, taking the price at 45s. a quar- 
ter, the deficiency was represented by 4 
sum of 10,000,0007. But the crop was 
not only deficient in quantity but in quality, 
and, taking both together, there was a loss 
equal to the sum of 15,000,0007. It was 
also found that in those parts of the coun- 
try where the deficiency was greatest, the 
agricultural distress was found to be most 
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aggravated. The average deficiency for | was larger than in the previous year. It 
the whole country was 20 per cent. It amounted to 2,000,000 this year, against 
was, in Bedfordshire, 28 per cent; Cam- | 1,700,000 last year, and 2,000,000 the 
bridgeshire, 30 per cent; Suffolk, 25 per | year before. IIe next would call the atten- 
cent; Worcestershire, 33 per cent; Somer- tion to the countries from which any large 
setshire, 25 per cent; Wiltshire, 22 per! supply of foreign wheat was received in 
eent; Berkshire, 26 per cent; Devonshire, | 1849. They had received :— 

40 per cent; Sussex, 45 per cent. Now, | 
alarge amount of foreign corn had been 
imported, but no one could say that there 
had been a single quarter of wheat too | 
much. He asked where were the stocks | 
of grain that now affected the prices? | 
Either all the grain grown in this country, | 
and the immense quantity imported, had | 


Quarters, 
«+» 742,023 
AR ... 618,734 
United States ... e» 617,181 
Russia a ee ae ee ... 600,375 
Hanse Towns, Rostock, and adja- 

cent ports ee eee 498,983 
Belgium ... . 366,098 
Holland ... 308,482 


France 


| Prussia 


been consumed, or there must be an enor- | 
mous quantity on hand. But, when the 
matter was looked into, nobody could say 
there had been, or was, too much wheat in 
the country. Out of the quantity imported 
there had gone into actual consumption, 
according to the returns of the Board of | 
Trade, no less an amount than 5,634,000 


He would now, from authentic sources, as- 
certain the average prices in those coun- 


tries during the last ten years, that they 


might come to something like a fair and 


_ dispassionate judgment with respect to the 


price at the present moment. With re- 
gard to the United States, he had net been 
able to get a return of the average prices 


quarters, leaving only 100,000 quarters | for a number of years on which he could 
that might be damaged out of the enor-| place reliance. ~All he could say with re- 
mous foreign supply of last year. There’ spect to the United States was, that the 
was not a single quarter of wheat too much price in the United States was above the 
for the consumption of the country; and _ price in this country. The following was 
if it was said there was, where, he asked, | a return of the wheat and flour imported 
was the stock? There was no unusual! from the United States :— 

stock in hand at the present time; and | 

did any hon, Gentleman consider there | 
had been too much wheat for the con-| 
sumption of the country in the past 
year? The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 


ber for Dorsetshire stated he had no| gee ; 
objection to a large importation of wheat, | Wheat, flour, &c., shipped from the United 
but said they were replacing home-grown | States to Great Britain and Ireland, from 
wheat with foreign wheat. Now he denied | September Ist to the last dates :— 
the proposition that home-grown wheat | 1849-50. 1848-49, 
had been displaced by foreign. THe had} - 227,349 ... 639,994 
obtained a return of the countries from | : pore ni oe 

. . 893,2 .. 5,071,713 
which wheat was last year imported, and ihe wages : 
the quantity from each, in order to see | The (prices in this country at present were 
whether the importation had taken place | not likely to encourage a largeimportation, 
under circumstances that were likely to be | and never would do so except when the 
permanent. The House would be sur-| prices were at a high rate. He thought 
prised to hear that last year the highest | they need not alarm themselves about any 
importation was from France, a countr | great increase in the importation of corn 
which, only two years ago, had to rake the | from the United States; for the fact was, 
world for corn for itself. Another country | that the market of the United States was 
was the United States, from which we had la better market than could be found in 
received 700,000 quarters of wheat, though | this country. That country was increasing 
a great deal of it was on speculation, pre- | in population so rapidly, that there would 
vious to the opening of the ports on the | be always a great demand within itself for 
Ist of February, 1849, and we had received | wheat. The next country to which he 
little from America during the last two / would eall atténtion was France, from 
months. He found that the sales of their | whence they had received no less _than 
home-grown wheat coincident with the sup- | 742,000 quarters. From its proximity to 
ply of foreign wheat, since the last harvest, | this country there was no doubt, provided 
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Quarters, 
617,131 
296,101 

1,834,142 
1846 808,178 
1845 92,622 


1849 
1848 
1847 


Flour, bbls. 
Wheat, bush. ... 
Indian corn, bush. ... 
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its cultivation and character were such as 
to induce them to expect a continuation of 
this importation, it was the country of 
which they should be more afraid than any 
other; but he would call the attention of 
the House to the exceptional character of 
that importation :— 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTED FROM FRANCE. 
Quarters. 
1849... wee eee «© 742,028 
| rere 
| a ee SS 
oe 73,774 
1845 35,809 


He held in his hand an extremely interest- 
ing document, for which he was indebted 
to M. Dumas, the Minister of Agriculture 
in France. It contained the average price 
of wheat for ten years; and it appeared 
from it that the average for that period 
was 5ls. 2d. a quarter. The following 
was the document to which he referred : — 


Per quarter. 

é 
19f. Ble. ... .. 46 
22f. l4c. ... .. 58 
Sif. 84c. ... ... 5l 
18f. 54c. ... «.. 43 
19f. 55ce. .. «. 46 
S0f. 466. ... «. 4 
1 900. we se GF 
30n. TOG. us we ST 
24f. 05c. ... ... 57 
20f. Ole. ... ... 69 


Per hectolitre. 


d. 
9 
0 
6 
6 
9 
5 
3 
3 
6 
7 


bo 


Average ... .. . 51 


16k Ge. ur «sc. BD 9 
?iaMe .« «— S&F 


1848 ... 
1849 ... 


He again asked, after laying before the 
House the contents of that document, was 
he not entitled to say they lived under ex- 
ceptional circumstances ? Any person ac- 
quainted with the French commerce must 


know that France did not usually sustain its 


own population, and that it was an import- 
ing, and not an exporting country. He 
would next call attention to the following 
return, showing the quantity of wheat and 
flour imported from Belgium :— 
Quarters. 
1849... we wee = 866,098 
a 
1847.4. aes vee 97,469 
ee 3,063 
| ee 383 
It was notorious that Belgium was an im- 
porting country, and not an exporting 
country; and he could not give evidence 
more conclusive of the fact, than by re- 
ferring to what the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies is now doing. Having found the 
sliding scale in operation in that country 
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inconvenient, the Government came for. 
ward and proposed the total and entire ab. 
rogation of their corn law; they proposed 
the abolition of the sliding scale, and the 
imposition of a small duty of one frane per 
hectolitre, for the purpose of registration. 
A law to that effect had been introduced by 
the Government, and it was quite certain it 
would be accepted by the Chamber. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford felt alarmed by the 
large importation from Belgium, he (Mr. 
Wilson) could not help calling the attention 
of the House to the state of agriculture in 
that country; but he would not say one 
word that was derogatory to the people of 
that country, than whom a more indus- 
trious people did not exist. In one of the 
most important and densely peopled dis- 
tricts in the country—the district of 
Malines—the average size of farms was 
three acres; and out of 13,000 held on 
lease 7,000 were holdings under two acres. 
It was idle to talk then of the difficulty of 
the English farmer with a large capital 
competing with those men. He now begged 
to call attention to the average prices of 
wheat in Belgium for the last ten years. 
The average price for the whole ten years 
was 52s. 2d.; the average price for the last 
three months was 38s. 3d. Again, he would 
say he was entitled to declare that they 
were existing under exceptional circum- 
stunces. With regard to Holland, it was 
unnecessary to dwell upon that country, 
for it was not a wheat-growing country. 
The following was the amount of impor- 
tation during the last year :— 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND, 


1849 

1848 

1847 

1846 

1845 ide ene, Sle 
A great deal of that must be reimporta- 
tions from other places; but hon. Gentle- 
men need not be very fearful of competi- 
tion when the average price of wheat i 
Amsterdam during the last ten years was 
45s. 4d. The following was a return of 
the wheat and flour imported from Han- 
seatic Towns, and Mecklenburg, Hamburg, 
Lubeck, and Rostock :— 

Qrs. 

1849 em as 

1848 ‘isc. xa “eas Gam. tec Ce 

1847 cos Mes as bee. ene 

1846 seas ig das. ee -t 

1845 164,271 


The average price of wheat at Hamburg 
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was, from 1839 to 1848, 49s. 9d.; in’ he might probably be asked to assign some 
1849, 37s. He had received a return reason for this exceptional state of things. 
from the Minister of the Interior at Berlin, He would first state that the extremely 
which afforded information that he believed high prices of 1847 no doubt led to a 
to be almost new in this country. It con- | very extensive cultivation in different parts 
tained the average prices of wheat for a of the Continent, which materially affected 
series of ten years, from 1839 to 1848, in the prices of this country in subsequent 
each of the Prussian provinces :— years. A second cause might be found in 
Per scheffell in . | the circumstance that they never had had 

silver groschan. | a season of high prices which had not been 

Prossin Proper... ... 68 10 ... | succeeded by a period of low prices; these 
on pe | | periods of low prices being again succeeded 
ei | by seasons of corresponding high prices. 
Saxony ... ... ... 69 | He might also refer to the continental dis- 
Westphalia =... «.. 80 1... |turbances of 1848, which had disturbed 
Rhenish Provinces ... 86 2... .. the whole fabric of commerce. When in 
Average of all 37s. 7d. | Germany about two years since, he found 

They had heard a great deal of late of the that every farmer was unwilling to keep 
extremely low prices at which the Prus-| any stock of wheat by him, not knowing 
sians could send their corn into this coun- | how soon disturbances might take place or 
try, but for the last ten years the average even break out in that country—when 
price at Dantzie was 49s. 6d. He had their grain and other provisions would 
taken the trouble, on the preceding day, be seized by the authorities, or by those 
to consult a corn merchant in very exten- who acted against them. Referring to 
sive business, who could give him exactly a third cause, and that a more im- 
the charges for bringing wheat from Dant- | portant one, he might speak of the agita- 
zie to this country. Those charges, in- | tion which had taken place in this country 
cluding a freight of 4s., amounted to a during the last six months. If ever there 
charge of lls. 3d. a quarter; but that was acircumstance in this world calculated 
was on the supposition that the cargo was | to depress the market, or if ever a set of 
sold on its arrival without the expense of men acted against their own interest, it 
warehousing or the intervention of a factor. | was to be found in the conduct of those 
The smallest sum they could add to| men who, during the last six months had 
that charge of lls. 3d. for bringing the | been holding language to the farmers which 
corn from the provinces to the port, was| had induced them to exaggerate all the 
5s. 9d., making a total charge of 17s. per | evils by which they were surrounded ; and, 
quarter. If they added that to the average | in his opinion, the conduct those men had 
price of 37s. 7d., it would require a price | been pursuing had more to do with the 
of no less than 54s. 7d. to repay the! present low prices than any other cireum- 
grower for sending his corn to this country | stance whatever. The hon. Member for 
in preference to selling it on the spot. | Buckinghamshire had proposed to establish, 
They would find in the revenue returns for the benefit of the farmers, a sinking 
that the average amount of duty paid upon fund. Why, there had been large funds in 
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all the wheat imported under the operation 
of the corn laws, since 1842, amounting 
to many millions of quarters, was lls. per 
quarter, which would have given to the im- 
porter a net average price of 41s. per 
quarter, a large proportion of which would 
not have been remunerating at that price. 
He would next call the attention of the 
House to the state of the corn trade in the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Azoff—the corn 
shipped from the ports in this part of 
Europe being the produce of very extensive 
tracts of country. The present price of 
wheat at Odessa was 33s. per quarter; 
but the demand for the Mediterranean 
Was so great as to render any large supply 
to this country highly improbable. Now 


the Bank of England for the last six months, - 
and in the hands of capitalists; but no man 
would dare to venture a single shilling of 
that unemployed capital, even in legitimate 
dealings, in the article of wheat, simply 
| because confidence had been destroyed in 
}the corn trade. No capitalist would pur- 
chase grain while such language was 
being addressed to the farmers of Eng- 
‘land ; the capitalist would not invest it 
jin an article the price of which was so 
| fluctuating and uncertain. There were, 
| therefore, a great number of exceptional 
| circumstances sufficient to account for the 
| great disturbance in the price of wheat. 
| But if he were asked, whether he believed 





| the present low prices would be permanent, 
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his reply would be, that he entertained no | ment; and he might venture to state, that 
such belief. His chief anxiety was on ac-| in almost every town in the agricultural 
count of a sudden reaction from these ex- | districts, they would find the shopkeepers 
tremely low prices to correspondingly high | complaining of the state of trade. There 
prices. No Gentleman could wish to see | was also, in addition to these circum. 
the prices of 1847 return. It was only | stances, the fact that crime within the last 
two years ago that Rouen and Paris were | three years had increased to not less than 
supplied with wheat from Norfolk, and that 60 per cent. It was under this state of 
we were shipping wheat from this country things that his constituents had convened 
to the Rhenish provinces. It was not, a large county meeting to address Her 
therefore, too much to say that he enter-| Majesty on the subject of their distress, 
tained feelings of anxiety with regard to a | and to apprise Her of the storm which was 
reaction, as no one could foretell what a | gathering round, and that something must 
single bad harvest might produce. He} be done in order to prevent the peace, 
would venture to say, that if they were to | tranquillity, and happiness of the country 
examine all the ports of Europe from | from being disturbed. The speech of the 
Odessa round to Dantzic, they would find | hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
the stock of wheat to be smaller at this had, in his opinion, as little to do with the 
moment than it had been for a number of | subject before the House as any other 
years past. If confidence could only be | question. If the hon. Gentleman had had 
restored to this country —if the people | the question of the corn laws to discuss, 
could be induced to believe that these low | no doubt it would have been perfectly ap- 
prices were not to be continued for ever—| plicable. A course more unsatisfactory or 
the millers and dealers in grain would | more insulting to the agricultural interest 
then take their usual stock, and it would | of this country than that pursued by the 
be soon found that that large imaginary | Government on this occasion, could not 
supply which Gentlemen apprehended to|have been taken by them. He had list- 
exist would disappear, and the usual remu- | ened to all, connected with the Govern- 
nerating prices would again prevail. He | ment, who had spoken on the present sub- 


entertained no fear from foreign competi- | ject; he had heard them acknowledge the 
tion. After taking a careful survey of| existence of the distress, but they pro- 
the whole of Europe, he believed there | posed no measure of redress, and he be- 


was no agriculturist at this moment pos- | lieved that, concurring in the expression of 
sessing such advantages as the English | an hon. Member, they believed that they 
farmer possessed, or who was placed in so had nothing to do with the producer, the 
favourable a position as well in regard to; consumer being the only party that they 
the proximity of markets as to various | had to deal with or to care for. At the 
other advantages under which he lived.| present moment protection was not the 
He admitted the injustice of accusing the | object which was sought; the agricultural 
farmers of England of ignorance or want interest came to the House for justice, and 
of energy; on the contrary, they had done | they might depend upon it that the farmers 
great things by extending and improving | of England would never be content until 
the cultivation of the soil of this country. | they were released from those burdens 
When he saw what had been done in Scot-} which peculiarly affected their industry. 
land, and that even Salisbury Plain had! When the right hon. Baronet the Member 
been brought into cultivation almost like | for Tamworth brought forward his plan on 
agarden, he did not fear the English farmer | the subject of the corn laws, he acknow- 
being brought into competition with the | ledged that there were burdens which 
Russian serf, with all the disadvantages | peculiarly attached to the soil. Upon this 
which the latter laboured under from an subject discontent prevailed from one part 
extensive land carriage to the sea coast, of the country to the other; and they 
and then the distant voyage to an English | might depend upon it that there was not a 
ort. | single argument which he had heard from 
Mr. BUCK thought that the fact of tie Government in the House that would 
agricultural distress was almost too mani-| remove that discontent. The right hon. 
fest to require any elaborate exertions to! Baronets the Members for Northumberland 
prove its existence. Landlords had re-! and Ripon, had referred to those parts of 
duced their establishments; farmers had in| the country with which they were con- 
numbers of eases reduced the wages of nected as being ina state of the greatest 
their labourers and the amount of employ- prosperity. Ie hoped that the statements 
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which these right hon. Baronets had made | 
were correct. The agricultural interest 
were told that they had no occasion for | 
alarm, but if they looked to other interests | 
they might see the effects which had been 
produced by these free-trade measures. It 
was enough for them to turn their eyes 
either to the West Indian colonies or to the 
needlewomen of London. What was the 
ease with the West Indian colonies? After 
this country had expended 20,000,000/. 
for one of the most benevolent of purposes, 
they were ruined by being placed in com- 
petition with slave-grown sugar. The 
same thing had now taken place with re- 
gard to the agricultural interest, which 
was placed in competition with the serfs of 
Russia and other countries. With respect 
to the United States, he confessed he did | 
not feel much alarmed at the prospect of | 
competition with that country; he con- 
sidered that as nothing, compared with 
those other countries to which he had just 
referred, and he would not go to blue, 
books for information upon the subject, as 
the hon. Member for Westbury had just 
done. In the case of the needlewomen of | 
London the same effects of free-trade were | 
also apparent. The Government and, 
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others came forward with their subserip- | 
tions to banish these poor creatures to 
some foreign country, where they were to 
pass the remainder of their days, or they 
were to be left to die in the district work- | 


houses of the country. Many of those 
who were opposed to a system of banish- | 
ment had been denounced as ‘* idiots,”’ be- 
cause they would not subscribe 61. to| 
remove some of the surplus labourers out 
of the country. He did not believe that 
they had a single labourer too many in the 
country. That was his firm conviction. 
They had increased emigration from 
25,000 to 250,000, and if the Govern- | 
ment would only give the agriculturists 
the encouragement, they would find enough | 
work to employ the whole labouring classes 
of the country. What a difference did 
the conduct of this Government present | 
when compared with that of the President | 
of the United States. It was there stated | 
that they would give encouragement to | 
their people; that they would tread in the | 
steps in which England trod when she was 
great, and stood above all the other nations 
of the world. They believed and acted 
upon that best of all maxims of a wise 
Government, that of giving the means of 
subsistence and employment to its own 
people. The Government of the United 
States said they would not only give pro- 
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tection to the cotton grower, but to the 
manufacturer of cotton; they said they 
would not be satisfied with growing cotton 
and sending it to England to be manu- 
factured, for by so doing they would dis- 
tress one branch of the industry of their 
country. But they had been told that the 
landlords ought to expend more capital in 


the improvement of their land, by build- 


ings and other means. But would the 
Government give the landlord anything 
like security before they called upon him 
to lay out his capital? Would they give 
him some assurance that wheat should not, 


even by the end of 1850, be down to 4s. 


per bushel, for he would venture to pre- 
dict that if it should please Providence 
to send us a bad harvest, or a productive 
one abroad, before Christmas 1850 wheat 
would be down to 4s. per bushel, for the 
farmers would be compelled to bring their 
produce to market and dispose of it at any 
price which it would realise. But Mr. 
Huxtable told them that they were to 
erect steam-engines and economise labour. 


This was always the advice put forward 


whenever competition with the foreigner 
was spoken of, and the interests of the 
labourer were always to be sacrificed. 
While they were compelled to keep up the 
price of labour, it was impossible for them 
to compete with the foreigner. It had 
been said that there had been a reduction 
in the amount of the poor-rates in some 
parts of the country. From returns which 
he had obtained from different parties in 
the district with which he was connected, 
he found that the amount expended in re- 
lief had increased from 5,8001. to 6,2001. 
during the last year, although the con- 
tracts had been reduced, and the price of 


'the 4lb. loaf had fallen from 7d. to 6d.; 


and he believed that by the end of next 
year he would be in a very much worse 
position, in that respect, than they were at 
present. He trusted that the farmers of 
England, who would be affected by this 
measure, would unite from one part of the 
country to another; and if they were only 
firm and united in their purpose, he would 
venture to say that in a few years they 
would once more sce agriculture revived, 
and trade and commerce and manufactures 
prosper together, as they had done before; 
but if they were driven, as they would be 
by the rejection of this measure, to reduce 
still further the price of labour and the 
amount of employment, when they knew 
that influence and money were given to 
other objects, while there were thousands 
of acres which required that money, and 
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tens of thousands of labourers at present 
wanting employment, they might depend 
upon it that by pursuing that course they 
would disturb the peace, and he would not 
be very much’‘surprised if even they were 
to injure the monarchy and the institutions 
of the country. It was to be recollected 
it was by the industry—and they knew it 
—of these persons that this country had 
attained the high position which she had 
held for so long a period over all the na- 
tions of the world; and he ventured to 
predict that if they put an extinguisher 
upon that industry, this country would fall. 

Mr. G. BERKELEY said, it seemed 
almost presumption in him to differ from 
what had been advanced by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ripon; but, re- 
presenting as he did a large county, and 
being also thoroughly acquainted with ten- 
ant-farmers in several counties, he must 
do them justice as far as he could, though 
under such grievous disadvantages. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, if he (Mr. 
Berkeley) understood him correctly, that 
no great reduction, or in fact no reduction 
in wages, had taken place among the agri- 
cultural labourers of this country. [Sir 
J. Granam: No, no!] Well, then, of 
Cumberland. But the effects of free trade 
were not fully complete, and, taking the 
three counties of Glocestershire, Wiltshire, 
and Hampshire, with the agriculturists 
and tenant-farmers in which he was in 
constant communication, he must say that 
he knew the tenant-farmers were reluctant 
to discharge their labourers, whom _per- 
haps they had employed for a number of 
years. They were pausing before they 
took that harsh step. It was not fair, 
then, to judge, under the present circum- 
stances, of the full effects of free trade. 
What had the tenant-farmers done? In 
many instances in his own knowledge they 
had assembled their labourers, and said to 
them that times were so hard, and they 
were driven into such straits, that they 
must either discharge one-half of them, or 
keep on all at reduced wages; and, to the 


eredit of the labourers be it said, they said | 
in a body, ‘‘ Keep us all; we are willing | 
The right | 
hon. Gentleman also said that, in the long | 


to work at reduced wages.’ 


run, he thought free trade would turn out 


advantageous; but it was precisely what | 
the tenant-farmers were anxious to find | 


If the 


out—what was that long run? 
right hon. Gentleman had held out any 
hope—if they could guess at the end of 


their misfortunes, the farmers might, per- | 


haps, be more contented; but they now 
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felt themselves grievously depressed, and 
saw no end of it but absolute ruin. The 
right hon. Gentleman also alluded to the 
present struggle the agriculturists were 
making for their rights; and, if he (Mr, 
Berkeley) correctly understood him, he 
spoke of it as class agitation. But, if 
they were to be met by that kind of argu- 
ment, was not the term more applicable to 
hon. Members now sitting on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House? What 
had placed upon those seats the heads of 
free trade but agitation? and now, because 
the agriculturists came to lay their grie. 
vances before the House, they were to be 
told it was class agitation. But, whilst he 
was making these observations on agita- 
tion, he was glad to see the hon. Member 
for Manchester in his place. He differed 
from the sentiments that hon. Member had 
promulgated the other night. The hon. 
Member had also charged the agriculturists 
with agitation, and pointed to their grie- 
vances as imaginary; he told them what to 
do, and how they were to farm. If they 
had received that advice from a known 
agiculturist —a known owner of landed 
property—one whom they deemed capable 
of lecturing on agricultural subjects, they 
would have accepted it; but the hon. Mem- 
ber knew no more of his (Mr. Berkeley’s) 
trade of farming, than he (Mr. Berkeley) 
knew of the manufacture of cotton. He 
dared say the hon. Member was not even 
aware of the term “ broadcast’’ in hus- 
bandry, or of the use of the drill; broad- 
cast in argument, and waste of words, the 
hon. Member often dealt in, and he well 
knew how to drill the people to clamour for 
a favourite measure. He would give to the 
hon. Member and the whole Manchester 
school all the dirt they were so fond of recom- 
mending to the agriculturists, and would an- 
swer for it that none of them could raise a 
field of corn, or knew enough of agriculture 
to grow even a field of cotton. Some hon. 
Gentlemen recommended the farmers to 
manure the land, and then go to sleep. He 
wished them to do anything but go to sleep. 
He would just put the House in _posses- 
sion of the state of the Cotswold-hills. 
The soil there was so shallow, being based 
on a rock, that after it was manured and 
brought to the highest state of cultivation, 
when the crop was taken off, and the plough 
went over the land again, it broke up 80 
much of the rock that the farmers were 
obliged to employ the country people to 
collect the stones in baskets before the 
second crop was put in; so shallow was 
the surface-soil, the subsoil being a rock, 
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they could in many places only manure for 
one crop, and even then, in dry seasons, 
manure however much, scarce an addi- 
tional blade of corn could be added to pro- 
duction; yet they were told that on such 
land as that they could meet and com- 
pete with the foreigner at present prices; 
they knew that if those prices were main- 
tained, the whole of the Cotswold-hills 
would be thrown into sheepwalks, and 
every single soul of the agricultural popu- 
lation must be thrown out of work. He 
was not fortunate enough to see the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wiltshire 
in his place; but he (Mr. Berkeley) hap- 
pened to be on the spot where he heard the 
right hon. Gentleman had told his tenants 
that he would reduce their rents provided 
they did not reduce the wages of their la- 
bourers. That was a most dangerous posi- 
tion to assume, because it was thrusting a 
foreign power between the employed and the 
employer. But times got worse: prices fell; 
and though, as far as he could understand, 
the rents were reduced upon the under- 
standing that the wages should not fall, 
the tenants felt themselves obliged to re- 
duce their wages. The labourers assem- 
bled in a body, and marched with their 
complaints to the right hon. Gentleman. 
This induced among those labourers feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction towards those to 
whom they ought ever to have looked for 
encouragement and employment; and he 
trusted that henceforth no landed pro- 
prietor, whatever might be his opinions 
as to free trade, would ever follow so dan- 
gerous a precedent. He heard the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westbury say, 
that he had adopted Wiltshire as his 
county. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member had adopted Wiltshire, or 
Wiltshire had adopted him; but this he 
would state, that after his speech that 
night, he doubted much if the county would 
glory in the selection, let that selection have 
arisen with either the one or the other. 
The hon. Member said there was no distress 
amongst the agricultural population, and 
that the labourers were very well off. Now, 
he happened to know that many and many 
labourers with families in Wiltshire were 
at that moment workipg at 6s. a week. 
What opinion the hon. Member might 
have as to the wages the labourer ought to 
receive he could not tell; but how a man 
with a family of seven or eight children, 
and 6s a week, could be said to be well to 
do in the world, he left it to the hon. Mem- 
ber to show. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, if he (Mr. Berkeley) 
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understood him correctly, said that pau- 
perism was on the decrease. He doubted 
the statistics quoted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and also all those they heard that 
evening. He did not mean to say that any 
one would be base enough to make figures; 
but, for a particular purpose, there were 
those who would “‘cook”’ figures. He was 
perfectly aware who was at the head of the 
statistical department under the Government 
—he knew the gentleman, Mr. Fonblanque, 
and in what way he had passed his former 
life—he knew that the statistics as to the 
West Indies did not show on their face 
the true state of things; and knowing that 
fact, he had a right to doubt the rest. 
But he would ask the hon. Member for 
Manchester one question— what was the 
real state of the cotton trade at that mo- 
ment? Was he driving a thriving trade 
or not? Was there not an artificial price 
kept up in the great manufacturing dis- 
triets by the Manchester school ? He did 
not believe they had yet arrived at the 
real state of the cotton trade in Manches- 
ter. He was certain that, in this instance, 
and also on the Amendment to the Ad- 
dress, there could not be a more temperate 
Motion placed on the records of the House, 
than the one brought forward by his hon. 
Friend, The subject had been approached 
in the most temperate manner; but he must 
say, that from the speeches he had heard, 
and the sentiments that had been uttered, 
he did not see, under the present circum- 
stances, one single shadow of hope for the 
agricultural interest. He would, however, 
remind the House and the country that the 
time would come when that interest would 
assume its just position—that the time 
would come when the agricultural interest 
would assert for itself that consideration 
which it ought always to receive. And 
now, he would ask of the Government 
what they had done for the country ? 
They had given, as it were, to the noisy 
boys of the Manchester school some ginger- 
bread to stop their mouths, but they stole 
the flour from the farmers to make it with. 
They were told that the measure before 
the House was not final; he granted that 
if the measure were carried, it would not 
be sufficient to meet the great and over- 
whelming depression, and that it might 
be a step only in the right course. He 
would ask the Government whether they 
thought they had stopped for any length 
of time the mouths of the Manchester 
school if they allowed them to become 
dominant. He would ask the Govern- 
ment, whether, if the time should come 
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when the Manchester school deserted | should doubt my sympathy with the agri- 
them, they would look to the agricultural | cultural interest : my own interests are in- 
classes for support; and whether they |timately connected with its welfare; and 
would have a right to expect it at their) if any measures to which I have been 
hands? In conclusion, he would repeat, | party, however confident I may be of their 
that whatever might be the fate of the | general policy, and of the benefits that have 
Motion that night, the time would come | resulted to the country at large from them, 
when the agriculturists would gain their | have visited a particular and most impor- 
own, and when they would once again see | tant special and peculiar interest, as it 
that great national interest in that position ought to be, with distress, the greater is 
which it ought to have—the first in the | the sympathy which I feel for its suffering. 
great interests of this country. I say this, also, Sir, that if it be true that 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, whatever motivesI | the occupying tenants of this country are 
might have for wishing to address the unwilling to reduce the amount of labour 
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House upon a subject which has been | 
brought forward with great ability, and with | 
great moderation—-whatever other motives | 
I might have for wishing to address the | 


which they employ—if they are making 
exertions to prevent the distress under 
which they may be suffering, from visiting 
those on whose labour they depend—they 


House, the necessity under which I feel | have, on that account, an additional claim 
myself impelled to take a course different | to our respectful consideration. I do not, 
from that which will be taken by my right | indeed, agree (whilst I admit the distress 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxford, is a| which prevails) with the apprehensions and 
sufficient reason for desiring to explain | the despondency of others as to the future 
the grounds upon which that course is | condition of the agricultural interest. I 
taken. For my right hon. Friend I have | believe there are special and peculiar 
the greatest respect and admiration. I | causes affecting that interest at present. I 
was associated with him in the prepara- think it was impossible to listen to the 
tion and conduct of those measures to the , speech which was made in this House to- 
desire of maintaining which he partly at- | night by the hon. Member for Westbury, 
tributes the conclusion at which he has | without a strong presumption that at the 
arrived—from him I derived the most | present moment there are peculiar causes 
zealous, the most effective assistance—and of depression and distress. Such causes 
it is no small consolation for me to hear | have heretofore been in operation during 
from my right hon. Friend, although upon | the existence of protection: on frequent 
this particular Motion we arrive at differ- | occasions in the Speech from the Throne, 
ent conclusions, that his confidence in the | the distress of the agricultural interest has 
justice of those principles for which we| been fully acknowledged and lamented. 
in common contended, and which are the | Now, when protection is lost, some of the 


foundation of the commercial policy which 
of late years has been adopted, remains 
entirely unshaken. Sir, before I address 
myself to some remarks of my right hon. 
Friend, I wish to state, with respect to the 
agricultural interest, that I do not deny 
that it is suffering considerable distress, 
and that for that distress I feel, on every 
account, the warmest sympathy. [An 
Hon. Memser on the Opposition benches: 
Oh, dear!] Sir, I believe the House will 
be of opinion that I take the most be- 


| causes which affected the agricultural in- 
| terests during its existence are in operation. 
| As those interests recovered then, so I trust 
| they will again recover. Those who are 
‘interested in their prosperity should be- 
ware that they do not retard the period 
,of recovery by the propagation of undue 
(alarm. This course has been taken on 
| former occasions, and now is taken. I see 
| professors of agriculture informing the ag- 
riculturists of Scotland that Indian corn 
‘ean be introduced into this country from 


coming course in passing without notice | America at 12s. the quarter. They are 
the inarticulate sounds with which the hon. | telling the growers of oats that it is im- 
Gentleman has interrupted me, although | possible for them to contend in the mar- 
those inarticulate sounds are, I admit, | kets of their own country with the produce 
equally powerful with any arguments which | of the United States. They are alarming 
the hon. Gentleman could adduce, and at! them with the assurance that Indian corn 
least equally entitled to consideration. I ean be profitably imported at the price of 
shall not. be disturbed, however, by him 12s. the quarter, although, at the very 
from entering upon the discussion of this| time, the notorious fact is, that in the 
subject with the temper which befits it. | ports of Liverpool, Limerick, Cork, and 
Sir, I know not why the hon. Gentleman! Dublin, the price of Indian corn is fluc 
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tuating between 27s. and 31s. the quar- 
ter. 

I was not present at the early part 
of this debate, during the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Northamptonshire. I am told that in 
that speech he made a personal appeal to 
me, and asked me on what grounds I 
thought there was an undue depression in 
the price of agricultural produce at present. 
Sir, I will tell him. It is because I find, in 
many continental countries—in countries 
which have the advantage (if advantage 
it be) of protection —I find in them 
the same depression of prices, and the 
same complaints which exist here. I find 
that depression of price to exist, notwith- 
standing that the markets of England have 
been opened to them — notwithstanding 
that there has been a new and unusual 
demand for their agricultural produce. In 
France and in Belgium, our nearest neigh- 
bours (each of which countries has had, 
until a very late period, laws giving full 
protection to native produce), their agri- 
cultural productions are unusually depressed 
in price, and the occupying tenants are 
complaining that it is impossible to eul- 
tivate the land at the present prices. I 
say, then, there appears to be pervading 
many countries of Europe the same de- 
pression of prices of which we complain 
in this country. Whether or no it be 
attributable to precisely the same causes 
which have operated here—whether the 
same partial famine which we have had 
during the last three or four years, may 
have stimulated production, and the prices 
of foreign corn may have been depressed 
by an unusually productive harvest fol- 
lowing several years of scarcity —I will 
not undertake to say. But the fact 
remains unquestionable, that in many 
countries of Europe there are the same 
complaints of lowness of price and depres- 
sion that we have here. Sir, since I 
came into this House to-night, a Gentle- 
man was good enough to place in my hands 
two documents. One is a circular from 
Antwerp, dated the 9th of February, 1850, 
which speaks of the state and prospects of 
agriculture in that part of the Continent. 
Observe, so recently as the 9th of the pre- 
sent month, it is said in this circular— 

“At our to-day’s market the trade generally 
ruled dull, and the turn in prices was in favour of 
the buyers, though we do not expect an important 
decline, the value of the corn being already too 
depressed to pay the rents of our farmers.” 


The other document is a paper of a similar 
description, bearing the same date as the 
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former, and issued at Nantes. 
cular states—: : 

‘* Prices of corn are for the present very low 

everywhere in Europe ; but, taking into consider- 
ation the good quality of some produces of our 
growth, and of our best brands of flour, combined 
with the low freight obtainable now, we consider 
that our market deserves the attention of every 
one willing to risk interest of money at a low rate 
against the chances of a rise, whilst a further de- 
cline is quite improbable, as needy sellers have 
everywhere disposed of their crops, and also no- 
ticing that the continuance of the present prices 
in this part of France would soon involve the ruin 
of the landed interest.” 
Here, then, Sir, are two countries which 
have had, not only the new advantage of 
free importation into the English market, 
but also protection to native produce; and 
yet in these two countries agricultural pro- 
duce is so depressed, that it is said ruin 
to the farmers is inevitable. From thence 
I conclude that causes other than the re- 
moval of protection have contributed to our 
own distress; and that probably there is 
some cause general in its operation which 
has produced the depression of prices com- 
plained of throughout a great part of 
Europe. 

Another ground on which I view with 
less despondeney than others the condi- 
tion and prospects of agriculture in this 
country, is this, that I witness with the 
greatest satisfaction the increasing con- 
sumption of this country. It is not in the 
tendency to increased consumption only 
that I see indications of general prosperity; 
but the importation of corn in the course 
of the last year was in addition to an 
unusual consumption of native produce. 
The people of this country have not only 
imported, but they have consumed and paid 
for, by the produce of their own labour, 
no less than 5,600,000 quarters of wheat, 
that consumption of foreign corn not di- 
minishing the consumption of wheat of our 
own growth. In 1849, as compared with 
1848, there has been an increase in the 
consumption of British wheat, and concur- 
rently with the increase in the consumption 
of British wheat there has been the enor- 
mous consumption of 5,600,000 quarters— 
not, observe, of Indian corn, not of oats, not 
of rye, but of the noblest grain, namely, 
of wheat. By whom has that wheat been 
consumed? When we are asking for 
proofs of the improved condition of the 
country, why should we minutely enter into 
these details? Why not rely on the one 
conclusive proof supplied by the fact that 
5,600,000 quarters of foreign wheat have 
been imported, paid for, and consumed. 
By whom? Not by the upper classes. I 
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will venture to say, that the quantity of 
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|plaints of distress were unfounded or un- 


bread eaten by the aristocracy has very, worthy of notice, the answer to the 
little inereased—that the quantity con-| Speech from the Throne should never have 


sumed by their households and domestics 
has very little increased amongst the more 
affluent of the middle classes. Probably 
amongst the middle classes, amongst those 
living on moderate incomes, in times of 
prosperity their consumption of luxuries 
may be increased; but the consumption 
of bread—the great element of human 
life—is not increased in any great de- 
gree. No, Sir, this consumption of foreign 
wheat has taken place in consequence of 
the improved condition of those who live by 
labour. You will not have millions of 
quarters of wheat consumed, except that 
millions of mouths can be found to eat 
them. And I want no better indication of 
general prosperity—I except, of course, 
the agriculturists, whose distress I admit 
—but I want no better proof of the gene- 
ral prosperity, of the general ease and the 
general comfort, than the fact that there 
has been an increase in the consumption 
of bread, and bread of the best quality, 
perfectly unparalleled. Well, Sir, if we 
can only continue that consumption—if by 
our legislation, under the favour of Divine 
Providence, we can continue the demand 
for labour, and make our trade and manu- 
factures prosperous, we shall not only be 
increasing the sum of human comfort and 
happiness, but we shall be giving to the 
agriculturists of this country the best as- 
surance, by increased demand, of ultimate 
prosperity. Consider the daily demand 
for agricultural produce, in the time of 
manufacturing prosperity, in such places 
as Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and the great mining districts. 
When we speak of agricultural produce, 
the term is not limited to corn; it in- 
cludes meat, milk, cheese, and butter. 
If you take into the account the daily in- 
creasing facilities of transport, and the ad- 
vantage of the vicinity of markets, surely 
the agriculturists of this country need not 
fear competition with those of any other. 
Sir, when I gave my consent to the Ad- 
dress in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne, I had no impression that it was 
intended to slight the distress of the agri- 
culturists. |The words used, indeed, were 
that there were complaints; but I under- 
stood that there was an admission of dis- 
tress, and a sincere feeling of regret for its 
existence. If that had not been the con- 
struction I placed upon the Address—if I 
thought there was any intention of slight 
—any intention to imply that the com- 





had my support. I will now apply my. 
self to the speech of my right hon, 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford, and will proceed to state the 
grounds on which I come to a conelu- 
sion different from his. My right hon, 
Friend takes the specific terms of the 
Motion made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, and 
contends that he is perfectly at liberty to 
dismiss all the extraneous considerations 
connected with it, and to consider only the 
abstract proposals which are contained in 
the Motion. Now, there I differ from my 
right hon. Friend. It is all very well to say 
to a very young Member of this House, 
“I make a proposal for the House to re- 
solve itself into Committee, in which the 
whole question will be open for considera- 
tion. Go into Committee; you will be 
pledged to nothing; hear my proposal; re- 
ject what is objectionable, and modify what 
is capable of modification. Do this, and 
you will conscientiously discharge your 
duty; and, even should you agree to no 
part of my proposal, you will at least have 
the merit of showing your sympathy for 
the farmer.’’ But, Sir, I say that that is 
not the construction which the tenant- 
farmers will place upon the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. He will have (if his Mo- 
tion be agreed to) excited the hopes of the 
agriculturists. The hon. Gentleman is not 
chargeable with any attempt at deception ; 
but let others well consider the circum- 
stances under which we are discussing this 
question. A proposal was made for an 
Amendment to the Address—some con- 
tended that by that Amendment the issue 
intended to be joined was, whether proteec- 
tion to agriculture should be re-enacted, or 
not. [**No, no!’’] Some certainly con- 
sidered that that was the question at issue. 
The hon. Member for North Northampton- 
shire said to-night that he thought that that 
issue was fairly raised upon the Amend- 
ment to the Address—that the Lords and 
Commons had decided against protection— 
and that he would not ask his friends to 
occupy the House with needless debates 
which would result in nothing. That, in 
short, he considers the question of protec- 
tion decided. [‘* No, no!’’] I do not mean 
decided permanently and for ever; but if 
the hon. Member who cries ‘‘ No, no,” had 
heard the speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Northamptonshire, as 
I heard it, he would have heard him say 
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that he considered the question decided, 
so far as the present Parliament was con- 
cerned. Well, Sir, after that decision, a 
Motion is made for the purpose of giving 
to the agricultural interests the compensa- 
tion to which they are said to be entitled | 
for the wrong done to them by the removal | 
of protection. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire contended 
last year, and still contends, that the bur- 
dens unjustly thrown upon the landowners 
exclusively are not less than 12,000,0000. 
a year; that they are subjected by gene- 
ral and local taxation, including the land 
tax, to an amount of annual taxation from 
which they are entitled to relief of not less 
than 14,000,0007. This Session he says— 
“I won’t go into the general and extended 
question at the present time; I propose 
now only the partial removal of taxation from 
the agricultural interest to the amount of 
2,000,0007. only. But don’t be deceived, 
this is only the first of a series of measures. 
Others will follow, adopting the same prin- 
ciples.” Even after those the question is 


still open, for although this proposal is 
brought forward as a compensation for pro- 
tection, at any rate as a measure rendered 
the more necessary and just by its re- 





moval, the hon. Gentleman gives us no| 
assurance that after we have granted this 
demand he will not avail himself of the | 
earliest opportunity of reviving that system 
of protection which he contends it is the 
true policy of this country to adopt. This 
removal of two millions of taxation from the 
agricultural interest—this transfer of that 
amount from them to other payers of taxes 
—is accompanied by a distinct notice that 
this is not a measure closing the account— 
not a measure with which the agricultural 
interest ought to be satisfied—that it is but 
a small and partial instalment of a great 
debt—and that if it be acquiesced in by us, 
the claim for the remainder will be prose- 
euted. And therefore, Sir, my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford cannot say that he is deceived by 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. He 
cannot disregard extraneous considerations, 
and limit himself to the simple abstract 
proposal. It is a proposal involving a 
principle. If he votes for this proposition 
for the purpose of giving satisfaction to the 
agricultural interest, and then refuses to 
follow up the series of similar measures, 
the end which he has in view he will not 
gain. There will be no satisfaction with a 
mere partial admission of one portion of a 
great claim, the rest of which is to be con- 
tested. But what is this claim? and will 
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the satisfaction of it be for the benefit of 
the class whose interests the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire ad- 
vocates? Let us first consider it in the 
point of view in which my right hon, 
Friend wishes to consider it, as a definite 
proposal, transferring 2,000,0001. of taxes, 
now borne by real property, to the Consoli- 
dated Fund—ending there—entailing no 
other consequences. I wish to consider 
the proposal in its bearing on the finances 
of the country. The proposal, then, now 
made is this—that previously to any ex- 
position of the financial condition of the 
country by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, we shall, by a vote of this Honse, 
determine that new charges to the amount 
of 2,000,0007. be placed upon the Con- 
solidated Fund. Now, let us consider 
the effect of such a measure upon the 
financial prospects of the country. Let 
us consider—that which I am willing to 
consider, I trust, in no unfair spirit—whe- 
ther the course which we are invited to 
take be really for the benefit of that class 
for whose alleged advantage it is proposed. 
I am asked, then, to consent to the first 
of a series of measures which proposes at 
once to appropriate the whole of the as- 
sumed surplus of the present year. If 


| followed up, it will appropriate the whole 


of the surplus which may progressively 
accrue for several years to come. Be- 
cause, mind, on the ground on which 
the hon. Gentleman this year urges the 
exemption of real property from certain 
charges, he will, in future years, claim 
its exemption from others of a similar na- 
ture. This, however, by the way. In the 
present year, by the present Motion, pre- 
vious to the production of the budget, pre- 
vious to the receipt of any authentic infor- 
mation as to the finances of the country, I 
am invited to consent to the appropriation 
of the whole of the surplus revenue, by 
establishing a new annual charge of 
2,000,000. on the Consolidated Fund. 
Now, is such a course desirable, even 
in behoof of that interest now labouring 
under depression? I have always under- 
stood—I heard it from the hon. Gentle- 
man himself—that one great source of 
relief to the agricultural interest, is the 
scrupulous maintenance of public credit, 
and the consequent reduction of the rate 
of interest, thus giving increased power to 
owners of land to relieve themselves from 
charges to which they are now liable. And 
although I differed from the hon, Gentle- 
man as to the mode by which he proposed 
to make capital cheap, still I thought that 
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there was great force in his observation, 
that if you can maintain public credit, 
and thereby diminish the rate of interest, 
you are conferring benefit upon landed 
proprietors, and enabling them to relieve 
themselves from a portion of the diffi- 
culties under which they are labouring. 
What says my hon. Friend the Member | 
for West Surrey? He tells us_ that! 
we ought to have settled the mortgage 
question before repealing the corn laws. | 
Is my hon. Friend about to settle the | 
mortgage question by destroying the sur- | 
plus? My hon. Friend says — ‘the } 
land labours under heavy mortgages’’— | 
mortgages, remember, all contracted under | 
protection. [Loud Ministerial cheer- | 
ing.| Ay, contracted under protection. | 
What a picture of the state of landed pro- | 
perty did my hon. Friend draw! Estates 
overburdened with debt, estates of which | 
the owners cannot keep possession, estates | 
which must be sold. | When, I ask again, 
did these incumbrances arise? Can there 
be a stronger presumption against the ad- 
vantages of protection if my hon. Friend’s 
account of the state of landed property be 
a true one ? 


Agricultural Distress— 





admitting that many landlords are now | 


paying for borrowed money at the rate of 


4} or 5 per cent—my hon. Friend thinks | 


that before we repealed the corn laws, we 
should have enabled the landowner, by bor- 
rowing money at 3 per cent, to pay off 
the mortgages bearing interest at 5 per 
cent. Does my hon. Friend really think 
that the way to do this is to tell the fund- | 
holders that all the present year’s sur- 
plus is to be appropriated, and that any | 
surplus arising in future years will also 
be appropriated by relieving local taxation 
at the expense of the Consolidated Fund ? | 
I regretted to hear my hon. Friend the | 
Member for West Surrey the other night | 
speaking so lightly of the maintenance of | 
public credit. Let me tell my _ hon. 
Friend that in any measures which shall 
destroy confidence in the public faith and | 
in the maintenance of publie credit, he will 
have but a short-lived triumph over the | 
public creditor. The moment that he 
strikes a successful blow at that public 
creditor, he will strike one still more fatal 
to the landowner whose interest he pro- 
fesses to advocate. Looking, then, at the 
bearings of the present proposal on the ge- | 
neral financial condition of the country, 
looking at its special bearing on the land- 
ed interest, I should consider its accept- 
ance as the most precipitate, the most un- 
wise act which a legislative assembly ever 
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committed. If without giving to the respon- 
sible Minister an opportunity of explaining 
his views on the financial position and pros- 
pects of the country, we should consent to 
appropriate the whole of this year’s sur. 
plus revenue, and imply, by just inference, 
the appropriation of the surplus of future 
years, I repeat, Sir, we should take a 
course the most unwise, the most improvi- 
dent which ever was taken by any Legis. 
lature. But my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford says, 
‘© Oh, but there ought to be a revision of 
taxation.’’ Now, I cannot conceive any 
two questions more important than these: 
first, having a surplus, will you maintain it 
intact for the purpose of inspiring such 
confidence in the public credit that the 
funds may rise, and the landed interest be 
thereby benefited? Secondly, in case you 
should decide against the maintenance of 
a surplus, how shall that surplus be applied 


| in the remission of taxation with the great- 


est possible advantage to all interests, but, 


under present circumstances, especially to 


the agricultural interest ? But by his vote 
to-night my right hon. Friend will preclude 
us from considering either of these ques- 
tions. He will consent to appropriate at 
once the whole surplus, by relieving one 
class at the expense of another. My right 
hon. Friend says that he hopes to see the 
timber duty reduced, and the duty on 
bricks removed. How can he hope to see 
either the one or the other? How is it 


' possible to make this revision of taxation 


—how is it possible to remove many taxes 
unduly bearing on the agricultural inter- 
est—if you choose to apply the whole sur- 
plus revenue by transferring charges borne 
by real property to the Consolidated Fund? 
Who can deny that there are considera- 
tions of the utmost importance connected 
with the revision of the duties I have men- 
tioned. Take the duty on bricks. I must 


say to the agricultural interest, that if, by 


their assent to this Motion, they preclude 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer from con- 
sidering whether or no the brick duty shall 
be removed, they will be taking a course 


| most injurious to their own interests. See 


how unfairly in different parts of the coun- 
try this duty operates. Here, perhaps, is 
one county abounding in coal and stone— 
the latter advantageous for the construction 
of houses for all classes. There is another 


‘county without coal, with no command of 


stone, obliged to depend entirely upon 
bricks as the material for building. How 
heavily does this duty fall on a county s0 
cireumstanced, and especially on the land- 
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lord who has cottages and farmhouses and 
farm-offices to build and keep in repair! 
Excuse me for saying that if you could get 
the duty upon bricks removed at a loss to 
the revenue of 400,0002. or 500,0001., you 
would be gaining a greater benefit for real 
property than you could hope for by earry- 
ing the proposal now before us. You wish 
to relieve real property. Well, all real pro- 
perty will be benefited by the removal of 
the duty on bricks. Take the sanitary 
condition of towns—a subject now oceupy- 
ing so much attention. Can you conceive 
anything of greater importance—anything 
affording greater facilities for the necessary 
local improvements in most districts—than 
a free command of the material essential 
to the construction of houses. The ad- 
vantages to agriculture of enabling land- 
lords to improve the farm buildings of oc- 
cupying tenants has been often adverted 
to. The construction and improvement of 
farm buildings for the preservation of farm 
implements and for the extended feeding 
of cattle, are daily becoming objects of in- 
creasing importance. Such objects are 
now obstructed and counteracted by the 
duty upon bricks. The pecuniary amount 
of the duty does not measure the extent of 
the obstruction. What is the consequence 
of the removal of excise duties? You have 
not only the advantage of the pecuniary 
burden taken off, but there is the abolition 
of an inquisitive excise meddling with the 
application of skill, and the operations of 
labour. The bricks must be made of a 
certain size; so many inches Jong, so many 
broad, and so forth. There is the con- 
stant apprehension of prosecution for fraud; 
there is a constant impediment to the exer- 
cise of ingenuity and skill. Relieve us then 
of this brick duty : let men be permitted to 
mould clay into bricks of any dimensions 
they please. Will not you, the owners of 
real property, derive an immediate advan- 
tage from such a removal of a pecuniary 
burden, and such a stimulus to architec- 
tural ingenuity ? I would have hon. Mem- 
bers read the papers lately laid on the 
table of the House, on a question of vital 
importance to the social condition of this 
country—I mean the operation of the law 
of settlement. The consideration of that 
question will be forced on us. It would be 
premature to enter into it now, but read 
the able papers on the practical operation 
of the law of settlement, drawn up by 
the gentlemen employed for the special 
purpose, and you will understand the diffi- 
culties which arise at present in certain 
districts from the want of cottage accom- 
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modations. You will then be able to 
judge of the consequences of that want, of 
its effect upon the health and comfort of 
the labouring poor. You will find it stated 
that in some instances the labourers come 
to the farm on which they are employed 
mounted on donkeys, on account of the 
distance of their residences from the place 
of their labour. Sir, these things ought 
not to be beneath our consideration. If it 
is in proof that on a certain farm, the name 
of which is given, there are not less than 
twenty donkeys employed to carry the 
people to their work. [Zaughter, and 
cries of ‘* Hear, hear!’’] Sir, this is no 
fit subject for merriment at present. It 
is a subject suggesting topics for very se- 
rious consideration. It is fully shown in 
the reports to which I refer, that there 
are many labouring men whose strength 
is exhausted by the length of the distance 
which they have to come to their work. 
There are others foreed into adjacent vil- 
lages, where they pay 4/. or dl. for the 
small and imperfect houses which they 
occupy. The remedy for these evils is to 
promote the construction of comfortable 
and convenient cottages by the removal of 
the brick duties, and to alter the law of set- 
tlement, so that there may be no legal 
discouragement to the providing of these 
comfortable habitations. If you admit that 
these are matters of importance—-if you 
admit that they form part of a series of 
important considerations bearing on the 
social position of the labourer, do not pre- 
clude yourselves from entering upon the 
discussion of them by hasty resolutions 
which preclude the wise revision of taxation. 
In the present state of the public revenue, 
before I give any opinion on the extent to 
which the revision of taxation may be 
carried, or on the policy of any remissions 
whatever, I shall wait until I hear the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. For, Sir, observe, the present is 
a peculiar period. Next year will neces- 
sarily come before us the question of the 
income tax. It may be of the greatest im- 
portance that we should reserve for unfet- 
tered deliberation the question whether 
that tax should be continued ,and, if con- 
tinued, what modifications may be made in 
it. By affirming the proposal now before 
you, you will compel the continuance of 
the income tax. [‘‘No,no!”’] I say, em- 
phatically, yes; unless, indeed, by voting 
away the surplus this year, and discon- 
tinuing the income tax next year, you con- 
template the revival of the import duties 
upon food. I advise my right hon, Friend 
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the Member for the University of Oxford 
well to consider that point. If we resolve 
to appropriate the surplus of the present 
year, and to establish a principle which 
implies a similar appropriation—the surplus 
of future years, and if at the same time 
the income tax is to be discontinued—then 
it is manifest what are your intentions. 
It is manifest that, convinced by the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member for West Sur- 
rey, you mean to enact that upon every 
article, without exception, imported from 
a foreign country, there shall be placed a 
duty. This is my hon. Friend’s (Mr. 
Drummond’s) proposal. This is the proposal 
of him who declares that there is a strug- 
gle between capital and labour—between 
money and life—and that he is the un- 
flinching advocate for labour against ca- 
pital, and for life against money. What, 
then, is the course which he advises us to 
pursue? Is it to remove taxation from la- 
bour, and to place it upon capital? No! 
just the reverse. It is to tax labour, and 
exempt capital. My hon. Friend says, 


** T never will be satisfied until the labourer 
ean make his own bricks—can gather his 
own hops, and can brew his own beer. 
And will my hon. Friend rest satisfied un- 


less the labourer can eat his bacon and 
his bread without paying a tax upon the 
import of them? This advocate for labour 
against capital, this advocate for life against 
money, this friend of the poor, who says 
we never shall hear the last of it until the 
labourer can gather his own hops from 
his own hedge, and make his own bricks 
—this very man won’t allow us to repeal 
the duty upon bricks—to—[‘No, no!’’} 
Yes, but you are taking a course which ren- 
ders the remission of the brick duty impos- 
sible. True it is, if you are careless of the 
publie credit, then, indeed, it matters not. 
Then, any day you please, you may do all 
you propose; you may appropriate surplus, 
repeal income tax, remit the brick duty; 
but you cannot do all this, and at the 
same time maintain your obligation to the 
public creditor. 

Now, let us see what this proposal will 
amount to, so far as benefit to the oceupy- 
ing tenant is concerned. I will not make 
a distinction between the occupying ten- 
ant and the landowner. I will assume 
the occupying tenant would derive the 
whole benefit from the change proposed, 
that there is that kind feeling on the part 
of landlords towards their tenants that 
they would not—supposing this proposition 
to be carried—act upon the rule of strict 
economi¢ principle, and increase rents in 
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proportion to the remission of local bur. 
dens. There would, therefore, arise a cer. 
tain degree of benefit tothe farmer. Let 
us estimate its real amount. This is 
proposal to relieve real property from 
charge to which it is subject—a charge, 
the amount of which I assume to be 
2,000,000/., and to transfer this charge to 
the Consolidated Fund. The burden is one 
not upon land exclusively, but upon real 
property, upon houses, mills, factories, 
as well as cultivable land. Now, the 
proportion which the land contributes to 
the tax is progressively diminishing, in 
consequence of the increasing prosperity 
of commerce and manufactures. That 
proportion of the 2,000,000/. which falls 
on real property, other than land, has, 
I say, been continually increasing. If 
you estimate the proportions paid in the 
year 1828, you would find that of the 
2,000,000/., to which all real property was 
subject, not less than 1,380,000. was then 
paid by land. In 1833, the amount paid 
by land had fallen to 1,260,000/.; in 
1841 to 1,040,0007.; while in 1849 there 
is only 900,000/. paid by the land out of 
the whole sum of 2,000,0007. Conse- 
quently, since 1828, as the result of the 
improvements in manufactures and com- 
merce, and of the increase of houses, 
there has been and is a gradual tendency 
to relieve the land by the transference of 
the tax to other descriptions of property. 
There is, at the same time, notwithstand- 
ing an inerease in the population, a dimi- 
nution of the cost of maintaining the poor, 
on account of the diminished cost of pro- 
visions. Under these circumstances, the 
proposal is to grant relief from burdens 
upon real property to the extent of 
2,000,000/., the whole amount of these 
burdens which fall upon land being only 
900,0007. It is other descriptions of real 
property which are to have the largest 
share of the relief —houses, mills, and 
manufactories, the owners of which have 
been directly benefited, according to your 
own argument, by recent changes in our 
legislation. Up to the present hour we 
heard of nothing but of landowners having 
been sacrified to millowners —that the 
manufacturers have been in the ascendant 
scale—and that the prices of provisions 
have been reduced expressly for their 
benefit. Yet now, in order to gam 
900,000/. for yourselves, you propose to 
relieve of a still greater burden others 
whose condition you declare has been ac- 
tually improved by free trade, while yours 
has been deteriorated. But will the occu- 
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pying tenant be benefited by a change 
which, while it removes only 900,000I. 
from the land, will remove from another 
description of property which has no claim 
whatever to relief, no less an annual 
charge than 1,100,0007? How is that 
1,100,0007. to be provided for? By 
taxation, to which the occupying tenant 
must contribute his full share. What is 
the amount of benefit which the oecupying 
tenant will receive—for I will admit, for 
the sake of argument, that he is to 
have the whole benefit? Threepence or 
fourpence in the pound will perhaps be the 
amount of his relief from direct charge ; 
but he will have to bear increased taxa- 
tion in order to make up the deficit of 
2,000,0007. What, then, will be the po- 
sition of the occupying tenant? You are 
preventing the remission of those public 
taxes which press upon him. You are 
about to reduce the amount of his pay- 
ments to the extent of threepence or four- 
pence in the pound; but that threepence 
or fourpence of advantage must be dimin- 
ished by the increased charge which he will 
have to bear in order to make up for the loss 
caused by the transfer of a pecuniary bur- 
den, more than one half of which falls on 
another party. It is my firm persuasion that 
the occupying tenant will derive no benefit 
whatever to compensate him for the loss you 
are about to inflict. This proposition, then, is 
an impolitic one, even so far as it concerns 
the interest of those whom it is specially 
intended to serve. My belief is, that agri- 
culture, the landed interest, the occupying 
tenant, will find their interests better con- 
sulted by leaving it open to Parliament to 
consider whether any remission of public 
taxation unduly pressing upon them can be 
made, than by taking off this small per- 
centage in the pound. So far, therefore, 
as the interest of the land is concerned, I 
decidedly object to the proposal, even if 
reference be had solely to its own abstract 
merits. If, indeed, it has another object— 
if it be intended to involve a reversal of the 
financial policy upon which we have been 
acting for some years, I have other and 
still stronger objections. I maintain, that 
up to the year 1842, the apportionment of 
the public taxation was most unjust—that 
labour and those who live by labour were 
unduly burdened—that there was scarcely 
a single article which entered into the con- 
sumption of the poor man which was not 
heavily charged. His cheese, his butter, 
his bread, his meat, everything that he 
Consumed, every necessary of life, if 
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brought from a foreign country, was sub- 
ject to high taxation. The price of those 
articles according to your own admission, 
has been reduced—by what? It has been 
reduced, I presume, by free competition, 
by the unrestricted import from foreign 
| countries of that produce upon which the 
| labourer lives. You now remove from real 
property a charge of 2,000,000/., and 
you are about to impose that charge 
upon the labouring class whose condi- 
tion you considered in 1842—whom you 
thought unduly aggrieved by the pres- 
sure of taxation—whom you sought to re- 
lieve—whom you did relieve—and whose 
affection and gratitude you received in re- 
turn. The relief you gave was material, 
but was not complete. There are still 
complaints of the tea duty, complaints of 
the soap duty, complaints of the window 
tax; you are fettering your liberty to 
consider all or any of these questions 
by appropriating this surplus. You 
are preventing the relief which it may 
be possible to give—relief much more va- 
luable, much more extensive—by transfer- 
ring this charge from the quarter where it 
is at present borne, and placing it upon the 
Consolidated Fund. I object to the justice 
of that transfer. I do not say that there 
may not be some burdens now borne by 
the land, in respect to which there may not 
be relief. I admitted in 1846 that the 
land was unduly burdened; that I thought 
the apportionment of local taxation was 
unjust; I attempted to give relief by 
transferring the whole charge of criminal 
prosecutions, the whole charge of the Irish 
police, half the charge of medical relief, 
the charge of schools—by placing these 
upon the Consolidated Fund. I am not 
prepared to say that full and complete re- 
lief was given in that respect—that the 
expenses of vaccination, or the militia, or 
the registration of voters, do not fall under 
the same principle. But I know this, that 
if you were to go into the Committee for 
which the hon. Gentleman moves, and 
were to deal with these trifling matters, 
and nothing else—were to say, as my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) possibly may 
say, ‘‘I think there is an excellent case 
made out for the vaccination charges 
being transferred to the Consolidated 
Fund; but I am sorry to inform the oceu- 
pying tenant that he can have no other 
relief afforded him’’ — your relief will 
provoke nothing but scorn. Nay, if you 
should resolve that lunatic asylums fall 
within the same principle, and that the 
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charge for them may beneficially be trans- 
ferred to the -Consolidated Fund, the 


farmers will consider that you give the, 


most decisive proof of being fit inmates of 


such asylums, by making such a proposi- | 


tion after the hopes which will have been 
excited by the success of such a Motion. 
Sir, my main objection to this proposal 
is, that it will imply, in the opinion of all 
those who rely on the promise of renewed 


protection, a reversal of the financial | 


policy which we have of late adopted. I 
believe the welfare of this country is in- 


timately connected with the relief of in- | 


dustry from undue taxation. I believe 
there is no more powerful instrument 
by which you can promote contentment 


and peace and satisfaction with your legis- | 
lation, than by convincing those who live | 
by labour that we, the landed proprietors | 


—that the aristocracy of this country—are 
willing to submit to sacrifices which shall 
relieve from taxation those articles of food 


on which the industrious classes depend | 


for subsistence. You have reaped the full 
advantage of the remissions of such taxa- 
tion; you have witnessed during the last 
three or four trying years more content- 
ment, more true loyalty to the Crown, more 
submission to privation, more of deter- 
mined refusal to favour the designs of 
seditious men—of men pretending sedi- 
tion, but in general agitating for their 
own private gain—than you have expe- 
rienced under any other state of legisla- 
tion. The burdens you may at first impose, 
may be light; this first of the series of 
measures may but in a small degree affect 
the labour and industry of this country, but 
you will shake the confidence of all who 
live by labour by this indication of repent- 
ance as to the course you have of late pur- 
sued. The relief to land which your first 
measure will give, will be found inadequate; 
there will be a fresh demand for the ful- 
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submit to those sacrifices, I have been ex- 
posed to charges for the last three or four 
months—the revival of charges of having 
acted unfaithfully and treacherously to in- 
terests which I undertook to defend. So 
far as intention is concerned, I entreat you 
to consider whether I could have any per. 
sonal interest—any personal or political ob- 
ject, in giving the counsel which I gave, 
and in recommending the measures which 
were adopted. Admitting that there ought 
to be, with respect to the conduct and mo- 
tives of public men, the utmost latitude of 
discussion, I shall abstain from any farther 
reference to the vituperation with which I 
have been assailed. There is, however, one 
charge that has been brought against me 
by the noble Lord the Member for North 
Nottinghamshire, which I must_ notice. 
That noble Lord not only imputed to me 
mistaken conduct, but he declared, at a 
meeting held in the county which he re- 
presents, that I had a private and personal 
interest in recommending those changes of 
the law which I proposed in 1846. It 
| would be as well if we abstained in our po- 
litical controversies from lightly imputing 
| to each other dishonest motives. I should 
' be disposed to give the noble Lord, in any 
‘course which he may take, credit for the 
purity of his motives, even while I might 
'eensure and denounce his acts. The noble 
Lord has not treated me with equal for- 
jbearance; he not only thinks that my 
| course has been most impolitic and unjust; 
he not only thinks that it has been un- 
| faithful to the interests which I was bound 
'to protect; but the noble Lord informed 
those whom he addressed that I was in- 
| fluenced by considerations of private paltry 
'gain in advising the repeal of the corn 
laws. He founds his charge against me 
/upon the assumption that my interests in 
| funded property far exceeded that which I 
had in land. The noble Lord had con- 


filment of your promise of protection: and | descended, it appears, to make inquiry into 
you will probably end, if you are strong, my private circumstances, and undertook 
enough to prevail, by the reimposition of | to inform those who were listening to him 
duties, if not corresponding in amount, at that my property in land was only one- 
least in principle, with those which were fourth of that which I had in the funds, 


removed in 1542, and in subsequent years, 
under the system of commercial policy 
which has been since pursued. I earnestly 
and sincerely deprecate that course. I de- 
precate it as intrinsically unjust—I depre- 
cate it as most impolitic, from its tendency 
to deprive you of that confidence and good 
will which have more than repaid you for 
any sacrifice you have made. 

For the advice I gave you in 1846 to 


and that, therefore, I had a direct pecu- 
niary motive in advising the repeal of the 
corn laws. Sir, I am little disposed to de- 
precate any reference which the noble Lord 
may think it consistent with his publie duty 
to make to my private circumstances. [ 
should have borne with much less equa- 
nimity the charges which have been brought 
against me, if I were not perfectly indif- 
ferent to inquiry and examination into any 
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acts of mine, public or private, connected 
with my duty to the Crown. But this I 
have a right to require, that when the 
noble Lord thinks it fitting to charge me 
with personal motives, and to found that 
charge upon allegations connected with my 
private fortune, I have a right to require 
from the noble Lord that he will make 
some inquiry into the facts on which he 
relies, and that he will not prefer a charge 
upon an assumption which is utterly and 
totally erroneous. Sir, I shall not trouble 
the House with references to private mat- 
ters; I shall only say that if the noble Lord 
had happened to state exactly the reverse 
of that which he did state with regard to 
my affairs, he would have been much nearer 
to the truth. The noble Lord, however im- 
politic or unfaithful he may think my course 
to have been, must acquit me of any inten- 
tion to derive personal gain from the course 
I pursued. 

Before you denounce the conduct of a Min- 
ister of the Crown as treacherous, it would 
be but just to place yourselves in the situa- 
tion in which that Minister is placed, and to 
advert to the duties which devolve upon him. 
Sir, when I and those with whom I acted— 
my valued friends and colleagues—deter- 
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mined that it was our duty to propose to the 
Legislature the removal of the duties upon 
food, we were threatened with a portentous 


and mysterious calamity. It was impos- 
sible for us to know to what extent that 
disorder which threatened the food of a 
very large portion of the people of Ireland 
might go. We knew this—that in Ireland 
alone not less than 4,000,000 of men de- 
pended upon a single article of sustenance; 
we knew that on that article of sustenance 
no reliance could be placed. I must say, 
for one, that I felt it to be an imperative 
duty as a public man to take precautions, 
even if they should prove to be superfluous, 
against a calamity which might be fatal to 
the peace of the country, fatal to many 
thousands of lives. I believed that it would 
be injurious to the interests of the agri- 
cultural classes to witness the effects of 
disease and famine, and refuse to apply 
the natural remedy, namely, increased 
means of subsistence. I felt a strong per- 
suasion, first, that the duties on the import 
of food ought to be suspended; and, sec- 
ondly, that having been suspended, they 
could not, in the then state of publie opin- 
lon and public feeling, be renewed—that 
the conflict for the revival of those duties, 
after their being once suspended, would be 
one which, even if successful, would not be 
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for the real interest of those for whom it 
was undertaken. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had come to the 
same conclusion; the noble Lord did not, I 
believe, intend to embarrass the Govern- 
ment; but he had come to the same 
conclusion, that the duties upon corn 
ought to be suspended, and that after 
their suspension their revival would be 
impossible, at least impossible without 
a conflict which would be injurious to 
the interests of those for whose benefit 
protection was established. That was 
my sincere belief. I thought it my duty 
—a duty which I owed to God and to 
this country—if there were the chance of 
famine, to take the best precautions which 
could be taken, by suspending the duties 
upon food. I did conscientiously believe 
it would be most unwise to give a pledge 
that after that suspension those~ duties 
should be renewed. I may have been mis- 
taken; but if mistaken, could I have had 
any personal or political object in forfeiting 
your confidence, in relinquishing office, and 
in exposing myself to all the abuse and vi- 
tuperation, much less galling than the loss 
of the friendship and confidence, of those 
with whom I had long acted? That loss I 
must submit to, but in submitting to it I 
declare that the interval that has passed 
has only confirmed my confidence in the 
prudence of the course which we adopted, 
and in the policy and justice of those 
commercial principles which were acted 
upon from 1842 to 1846, and to which 
the present Government has, infinitely 
to my satisfaction, steadily and consist- 
ently adhered. Sir, I agree with the 
hon. Gentleman that the land is the 
stable basis of the State. I should de- 
plore the day when the land lost its legiti- 
mate influence. But that day will never 
come; the land always must, and will, re- 
tain its legitimate influence. Why, you 
are now proclaiming that if there were a 
dissolution to-morrow, and a general elec- 
tion, so predominant is the influence of the 
land that a Parliament would be returned 
which would again revive protection. I 
totally ditfer from you as to the probable 
result of that election. It is my firm belief 
that protection never will and never can 
be revived; but you convince me that you 
think that the just influence of land is 
not diminished when you prophesy that it 
would return to Parliament a majority 
pledged to protection. Sir, the lapse of 
years, the progress of public opinion, the 
changes otf institutions and manners, 
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greatly modify the causes which contribute 
to the influence of landed property. It 
would be impossible to reinvest the land 
now with the privileges which it possessed 
at the time when the feudal system was 
broken up; and yet the relative weight and 
influence of the land are not necessarily 
diminished. Our institutions have un- 
dergone change and modification, but their 
vital energies are unimpaired. Queen Vic- 
toria could not address the House of Com- 
mons in the tone in which Queen Elizabeth 
addressed it. She could not exercise pre- 
rogatives which, exercised by her prede- 
cessor, were not contested; but I doubt 
whether the real authority of Queen Vic- 
toria—although great prerogatives have 
been relinquished—the influence of affec- 
tion, of attachment, of willing obedience— 
be not greater than any which was pos- 
sessed by Queen Elizabeth. So it has 
been with the privileges of the aristocracy; 
so it has been with the privileges of the 
House of Commons. There was a time 
when he who fished in one of your fish- 
ponds could be apprehended, and punished 
for a breach of privilege. You made a 
wise concession of privileges revolting to 
public opinion; but has your influence 
abated? No, but it has been derived from 
other sources. The willing abandonment 
of that which could not be justly main- 
tained, was rewarded by an ample compen- 
sation in point of real power and honour. 
And so it is with the land. The froward 
retention of old customs, of old privileges, 
of unjust exemptions and advantages, would 
only undermine and not increase your force. 
A time had, in my opinion, arrived when 
relinquishment of such things was more 
for your permanent advantage, more for 
the maintenance of your real authority, 
than a severe, even a successful, struggle 
for their retention. By relinquishing pro- 
tection—by giving to the poor and the 
labouring classes the advantages of an un- 
restricted import of food—by doing this, 
cheerfully and voluntarily, when there was 
no immediate pressure of absolute neces- 
sity, no violence, no menaces, you secured 
ample compensation, in enhanced influence 
and authority, for that which you relin- 
quished in abandoning protection. Your 
just influence cannot be diminished. It 
is founded on ancient prescription, on the 
nature of our institutions, on your own 
high character and conduct; and depend 
upon it, it will not be lessened because you 
have refused to derive a pecuniary advan- 
tage by increasing the price of food, and 
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imposing duties upon the sustenance of the 
people. Your interests are inseparably 
interwoven with the general prosperity, 
It may be premature to speak of the re. 
sults of that system of commercial policy 
you have adopted, but you are not entitled 
prematurely to condemn it. I am speak. 
ing at a moment when the exports of ma- 
nufactured produce in the first year of free 
trade in corn have exceeded by ten millions 
the exports of the last year, during which 
you had a system of restriction. I am 
speaking at a time when there is general 
contentment and submission to the law, 
when crime has been diminished, when 
morality has increased. If you will not 
admit these to be the natural results of 
our commercial policy, at least you cannot 
deny that they have been concurrent with 
a greater command over all the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. I will not 
taunt the hon. Gentleman with not bring- 
ing forward the question of protection; 
but I deeply depiore that there has not 
been, and that there appears not likely to 
be, an opportunity of testing by discussion 
the merits of that great question. I think 
it unfortunate that by some direct vote we 
cannot decide whether protection shall be 
revived or not. It would be important to 
set at rest the minds of the occupying 
tenants; it would be important that land- 
lords should understand that it is by en- 
couraging improvements, by the applica- 
tion of skill, by affording facilities to the ex- 
ertions of theirtenantry, that they must trust 
for the means to meet foreign competition. 
The hope of meeting it by renewed protec- 
tion will prove to be delusive. If that ques- 
tion be brought forward, I should then state 
at length the grounds on which I adhere 
to the principles on which I acted in 1842, 
upon which I should implore you not to shake 
the confidence which has been reposed in 
the justice and wisdom of Parliament, to 
look for the revival of agricultural pros- 
perity by continuing the encouragement 
to industry, by increasing the demand 
for produce, by removing every remain- 
ing restriction on commerce, by leaving 
this great country, possessed as it is 
of natural advantages over every other 
country in the world—possessed of superior 
skill and capital, and every physical ele- 
ment of prosperity—I should implore you 
to trust to your superiority in all such 
advantages, and not seek, by protective 
duties and restrictions on commerce, to 
abate the motives for enterprise, and the 
inducements to perseverance and industry. 
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These, Sir, are my opinions, acted upon 
while I was in power, and confirmed by 
all subsequent experience. To these opin- 
ions I adhere; and I earnestly hope that 
I may never live to see the day when the 
House of Commons shall retrace its steps. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, before the 
House comes to a division I feel it to be 
my duty to state—and at this late hour I 
shall do so very briefly—the reasons why, 
as a Minister of the Crown, I think it my 
duty to resist the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire. The hon. Gen- 
tleman came forward, and, in a speech the 
temper and ability of which have been gene- 
rally acknowledged, has proposed to us to go 
into a Committee of the whole House on the 
subject of the poor-laws, with a view to such 
arevision of them as may mitigate the dis- 
tress of the agricultural classes. The hon. 
Gentleman has told us that, if we go into 
that Committee, he will propose three re- 
solutions—the effect of the first of which 
would be to transfer to the Consolidated 
Fund the whole expense of the establishment 
of the poor-laws; the second would transfer 
to the Consolidated Fund some half a mil- 
lion of other charges; and the third would 
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place upon the general revenue of the 
united kingdom the cost of maintaining 


and providing for the casual poor. The 
hon. Gentleman reckons that upwards of 
2,000,0007. may be transferred to the 
Consolidated Fund, and he said, most fairly 
—not concealing his cbhjects—that this 
was but one of a series of measures which 
he meant to propose. Now, Sir, I object 
to the proposition of the hon. Gentleman, 
in the first place, because I think the alle- 
gation, that it is founded in justice and 
required by justice, has not been proved. 
If it be true that this change is demanded 
by justice, I ask how it can be contended 
that the remaining 10,000,0001. of taxa- 
tion, which the hon. Gentleman says is un- 
fairly placed upon the agriculturists, should 
still continue to be imposed? The claim 
of justice applies to the whole 12,000,0001., 
as well as to the 2,000,0000. which he pro- 
poses to transfer. If the claim of justice 
applies, it applies equally to the ten as to 
the two millions. I say, then, that the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon was perfectly well found- 
ed when he said that he did not contem- 
plate this as the only change; but that 
some fourteen or eighteen millions would 
follow the proposal now made. But, Sir, 
I do not believe there is any justice in this 
claim, I do not think, if we compare the 
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whole of the burdens of this country as 
they are laid on the various classes of it, 
that there is the unfair pressure on the 
agricultural interest to which the hon. 
Gentleman has alluded. Let us consider 
how far the taxation of the country affects 
other classes as compared with the agri- 
cultural classes. With regard to legacy 
duty, for instance, that does not affect 
landed property. Then, again, with re- 
spect to the income tax, there is an in- 
equality which I believe cannot be avoided, 
but which certainly cannot be denied— 
namely, that incomes obtained by the ex- 
ertion of professional skill, the power to 
earn which may cease at any moment, are 
equally taxed with the hereditary incomes 
derived from landed property. Then, if 
we look to the poorer classes, there are 
upwards of 11,000,000/. raised by the Ex- 
cise; and there are also the Customs’ du- 
ties, to which the right hon. Member for 
Ripon has alluded, through which those 
classes contribute a large amount to the 
revenue of the country. So that I do not 
think that, as a general proposition, it can 
be maintained that the landed interest is 
unfairly burdened. But, supposing this 
claim is not founded in justice, let us con- 
sider if it is expedient to make the pro- 
posed transfer. Upon this point I am 
bound to say, that I should not feel justi- 
fied, as a Minister of the Crown, in pre- 
suming that there will be a surplus of 
2,000,0002. of revenue, or that this House 
can safely proceed upon that supposition. 
I do not feel by any means sure that, after 
the estimates are voted, the balance of the 
income over expenditure for the year will 
leave a surplus of 2,000,000/.; and if there 
were not such a surplus, the hon. Gentle- 
man would have to propose new taxes. I 
must say, that, after having increased the 
public debt within the last few years, it 
will be our duty, if there should be any 
probability of a surplus, of income over ex- 
penditure in the next year, to diminish, if 
not the great general debt of the country, 
at least that portion of it which has been 
contracted within the last four years. I 
know that it would be a much more po- 
pular measure to propose a revision of tax- 
ation, but I feel I should not be justified 
in saying that I should be ready to take 
that course, because I consider that in the 
first place we should attempt some reduc- 
tion of the debt lately incurred. But, sup- 
posing we were altogether to neglect that 
duty—that the House should decide that 
the whole surplus calculated upon shall go 
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at once to the revision of taxes, I do not 
think it would be wise to determine now 


that the whole of that revision should be | 


favourable to real property, and that you 
should preclude yourselves from the revi- 
sion of any taxes that press hardly upon 
the industry of the country. There is one 
species of taxation which has Leen alluded 
to and strongly animadverted upon by a 
Committee of the House of Lords, appoint- 
ed for the special purpose of considering 
that tax. The hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire professes to be anxious to relieve 
not merely the great landed aristocracy, 
but the 200,000 persons who own small 
landed estates. Now, how are those small 
proprietors affected by the taxes now en- 
foreed as stamp duties? It is stated by 
the Committee I have alluded to, that in 
a 501. sale the stamp duty amounts to 125 
per cent; on a 1OOL. sale to 5 per cent; 
and on sales above 100l. to 1 per cent. 
They state further in the evidence given 
by Mr. Baxter, that it appeared in evi- 
dence before them that a mortgage of 
501. would cost in law expenses and 
stamps 30 per cent; and that the expense 
goes on diminishing in proportion to the 
amount of the mortgage. The expenses 
on a mortgage of 12,5007. would be 11. 
per cent, and upon a mortgage of 25,0001. 
15s. per cent, and one of 100,000/., only 
12s. per cent. It appears, therefore, that 
the smaller proprietors, who may wish to 
mortgage their property to the extent of 
501. or 100I., pay for stamps and law ex- 
penses a much greater amount in propor- 
tion than a larger proprietor who may 
effect a mortgage for 100,0007. When 
the hon. Gentleman says, then, that his 
object is to benefit not the richer proprie- 
tors, but the smaller yeomen of the coun- 
try, I contend that it is not consistent with 
that profession to ask the House to adopt 
resolutions which would entirely preclude 
the Government and the House from en- 
tertaining any propositions which would 
tend to equalise these taxes, and diminish 
the very great and disproportionate burden 
thrown upon the yeomen. I will not now 
allude to other taxes, to which both the 
right hon. Baronet who spoke last, and the 
right hon. Member for Ripon, have referred; 
but I wish to notice one observation of the 
right hon. Member for Ripon, because 
otherwise impressions might be induced 
which might lead to very serious appre- 
hensions in one of our colonies—I allude 
to the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that a tax should be placed upon co- 
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lonial timber. I will not discuss the ques- 
tion whether it would be possible or advis- 
able to reduce the duty upon foreign tim- 
ber; but as Parliament has deliberately 
reduced the duty on colonial timber to ls, 
a load, and Canada—which was deeply in- 
terested in the question— has suffered 
greatly from the failure of the expecta- 
tions held out by the Act of 1843, that 
she should enjoy, to a great extent, a 
monopoly of corn in the markets of this 
country, I think it would be acting with 
very great imprudence, and even with in- 
justice, to our North American provinces, 
if any further duties were imposed on co- 
lonial timber. The proposition of the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire would en- 
tirely deprive us of any chance of diminish- 
ing the debt we have incurred within the 
last few years; and in that respect I con- 
sider that if the House adopted it, they 
would come to a rash and imprudent deci- 
sion. It would also deprive us of the op- 
portunity of applying any surplus which 
may remain to the diminution of taxes, 
whether pressing specially upon the landed 
interest, or pressing generally upon the in- 
dustrious classes. I think, therefore, that 
it would be wiser for the House to wait 
till the financial year is closed, and the 
whole state of our finances is laid before 
Parliament, and they can then judge whe- 
ther the proposition of the Government, or 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, will tend most to relieve the coun- 
try. My right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department has 
truly said that we are not to be considered, 
by rejecting this Motion, as being pre- 
cluded, if there is any particular charge 
which has been unduly placed upon the 
real property of the country, from trans- 
ferring it to the Consolidated Fund, or to 
the general revenue. But my right hon. 
Friend certainly did not intend any such 
revision or transfer as is proposed by the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, but 
alluded to some of those smaller burdens 
which have of late years been placed upon 
the real property of the country, and which 
might be transferred without any embar- 
rassment to our finances. Now let us see, 
as a matter of policy, what would be the 
advantage to the landed interest if the 
proposed great transfer were made. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth has shown that of the 2,000,000/. 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire proposed to transfer, 
1,000,000/. would go to the owners of real 
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property who have no cla‘in to special re- 
lief; and it is certainly in evidence that no 
great part of it would go to the tenant- 
farmers of the country. We are told by 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford that the landlords would show 
some indulgence to their tenants. I must 
say I think it is exceedingly doubtful. 
But beyond this there are other considera- 
tions which have not been much adverted 
to in this debate. There is one which I 
think of considerable importance, and it is 
this — the expenditure which would be 
caused under the proposed transfer. We 
know very well, that so long as the estab- 
lishment charges are under local manage- 
ment, and supported by a local rate, there 
is a strong reason for a vigilance which it 
would be difficult for a public body such as 
the Poor Law Commission to exercise, and 
that if the proposed change were adopted, 
there would be a great danger that the ex- 
pense would increase; but, besides, there 
is a part of the hon. Gentleman’s proposal 
which I heard with considerable surprise 
—I mean that part which refers to the 
casual poor. Now, if there is one thing 
more than another which would lead to 
negligence and abuse, it would be the 
transference of that particular burden to 
the public revenue. It was stated by Mr. 
Ward, while Member for Sheffield, on one 
oceasion that the expense of the casual 
poor of that town had increased in two 
years from 131. 15s. to 5037. He stated 
that the increase of the poor-rate was in the 
following ratio :—In 1840 it was 26,0001; 
in 1841, it was 35,0000. ; in 1842, it was 
52,0007. He did not positively state that 
the whole of this increase was owing to 
the casual poor; but the increase from 
131. 15s. to 503/., which I have referred 
to as having occurred under local control, 
shows how impossible it would be for my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board, conducting, as it is gene- 
rally acknowledged he does, with great 
ability, that board, how impossible it 
would be for him to get any account of the 
casual poor so as to enable him to keep 
down the expense which would arise. 
There is another part of the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman which I think deserves 
the most serious consideration. The hon. 
Gentleman told us that this is the first 
of a series of measures, and the noble 
Lord the Member for Colchester told 
us that he considered this was only 
& part of the debt which is due to the land- 
ed interest. Now, are you prepared to 
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take the first step in that direction, with 
the alternative of either agreeing or refus- 
ing in the ultimate measures which the hon. 
Gentleman proposes ? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Oxford said, to be sure, that it is usual 
when persons proposed any reform, to say 
that it would lead to other measures. It 
was, no doubt, usual for the opponents of a 
measure to say so; but here it is said by 
the author of the measure—by the person 
who brought forward the resolutions. Well, 
then, let us see what those measures are to 
be. The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire presented a petition from 
Buckingham and its neighbourhood, pray- 
ing the House to sanction such measures 
as would make real property bear a fair 
and just proportion of the revenue of the 
country, and also to render the competi- 
tion between native industry and the fo- 
reigner more equal, by raising a portion of 
the revenue from foreign importations. 
Now, these words mean, as I understand 
them, that there should be an import duty 
upon all articles imported, including the 
special article of corn. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s measure, therefore, is a measure 
which is to lead hereafter, first, to a much 
further and more extensive transfer of the 
burden from the poor-rate to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and, in the next place, to a 
revival of protection. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford, I must say, treated this subject 
in a manner which surprised me. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, if you adopt 
this measure, its tendency would be to 
weaken the agitation for the restoration of 
protection. I own I never heard a more 
curious consequence deduced from a vic- 
tory than that it would weaken the appli- 
cation of the persons who had obtained it, 
and induce them to refrain from the fur- 
ther prosecution of their object. I always 
thought before, that if persons who pursued 
an object, in which, no doubt, they were 
very sincere, very zealous, and very ear- 
nest, got some advantage in the course of 
their career, that advantage excited them 
to goon. The right hon. Gentleman says, 
‘*No; give them this first step in their 
series of measures, and then the party will 
be satisfied and will go no further.’”’” The 
right hon. Gentleman, as the representa- 
tive of the University of Oxford, ought to 
be a great logician; but I must confess that 
his present logic is very different from any 
that I have heard of in any university or 
school whatever. But let us follow out the 
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practical consequences of the success of 
this measure, and see if they are such as 
are likely to weaken agitation. Let us 
suppose that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, with the aid of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford, who is opposed 
to protection, and who would be sorry to 
see the principles of free trade disturbed— 
let us suppose, I say, that with this aid 
the hon. Member succeeds in his Motion 
to-night. With the same majority we 
must suppose that his resolution to trans- 
fer 2,000,000/. from the real property of 
the country to the Consolidated Fund would 
be carried in a Committee of the whole 
House. We must also suppose, that in 
order to carry out the measure, there would 
be a change of Ministers—for it would be 
contrary to decency and precedent that we 
should attempt to carry it into effect. Lord 
Stanley, and others who might obtain offi- 
cial position by the vote of this House, 
would doubtless be anxious to satisfy his 
friends in the country, who, if there is any 
truth in the history of agitation, would be 
more eager and bent on their object than 
ever. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire would, no doubt, 
very soon propose some further measures 
which would have for their end the restora- 
tion of those import duties upon articles of 
food, which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford in- 
duced Parliament to remove. When he 
made that proposition, the right hon. 
Gentleman, I conclude, would oppose it; 
and if he was successful in his opposition, 
that would of course be an end to the new 
Ministry for the restoration of protection; 
and how would the agriculturists like that? 
How would they relish to have all their 
hopes suddenly cast down to the ground, 
and told that a majority of the House of 
Commons would not allow them to be car- 
ried out ? I ask, whether this is really the 
way to put an end to agitation? Would 
it not, on the contrary, be twice as great 
as now? Or, suppose that that other event 
of which so much has been talked of of 
late—I need have no delicacy in mention- 
ing it—suppose I say that a dissolution of 
Parliament took place, and the battle, in- 
stead of being confined to the debates of 
this House, were carried to every hustings 
in the country—I ask if that would be 
likely to weaken the agitation ? And until 


they get the new Parliament and saw whe- | 


ther it would agree to protection or not, 
with the whole agricultural interest on the 
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one side, thinking the hour of victory was 
come, and the manufacturing classes irri- 
tated and violent, on the other, at the pro. 
posal for restoring the tax on their food, 
would not the agitation be ten times worse 
than it is at present? Although, there- 
fore, I can well understand the object of 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, and 
think he is proceeding in a fair way enough 
to obtain his object, I own I cannot un- 
derstand those who, being against the end 
he has in view, are yet in favour of the 
means by which he seeks to obtain it. The 
agricultural interest may think that we 
who are the Ministers of the Crown have 
not only failed in our duty in not express- 
ing proper sympathy for their distress, but 
in not proposing those measures of relief 
which they imagine to be calculated to give 
them the alleviation which they seek. My 
answer to that is this, that although we 
sincerely sympathise with the distress 
which they are suffering, I believe we 
should aggravate that distress, and not 
diminish it, if we said that either by 
a transfer, such as now proposed, or 
by reopening the question of protec- 
tion, we should give any effective relief. 
My right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
quoted returns which showed how great 
had been the diminution of the burdens 
upon the landed interest from the year 
1815; and upon looking at those returns I 
find that while in 1815 the burdens upon 
real property for relief of the poor were as 
1 to 49, they were in 1849 as 1 to 15. 
That is the statement as to the whole of 
the real property of the country in land; 
and if you were to take every description 
of real property, it would be seen that 
while about two-thirds of the whole sum 
charged, 5,813,000/., fell upon the land in 
1815, less than one-half fell upon land in 
1849. If that is the case, and the land 
has at the same time increased in value, I 
beg the House to consider whence this 
alleviation of their burdens has arisen. It 
has arisen from nothing but the increase 
of the wealth of the country, from the ma- 
nufactures, commerce, and industry of the 
country; and if this great relief has oceur- 
red from 1813 to 1849, so, if commerce 
and manufactures continue to flourish, the 
burden will be still further relieved, in the 
first place by commerce and manufacture 
bearing a great part of the burden, and in 
the next place by having the best market 
in the world ready at hand in which to 
dispose of their agricultural produce of 
every kind.. Such I believe to be the true 
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interest of agriculture. If, on the other 
hand, the landed interest will take the ad- 
vice of a noble Duke, and say, ‘‘ We will 
try our hand at political speculation, and 
see whether we cannot get another Govern- 
ment and other Parliament, which will re- 
store protection,”’ I believe that instead of 
their being in a flourishing condition they 
will continue to keep up agitation, and the 
cultivation of the soil will not be attended 
with that success which in other cireum- 
stances it would be certain to attain. I 
have no doubt that although the landed in- 
terest of the country have been of late mis- 
led in the view they have taken of their 
own interest, that in a short time, unless 
the House shall give encouragement to a 
contrary course by their vote to-night, they 
will act with the spirit which Mr. Lindsay, 
the shipowner, who wrote very ably in fa- 
vour of the navigation laws last yaar, has 
displayed with regard to ships. He said— 
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“T fought for the navigation laws, but they are 
gone. Let us act with the spirit of Englishmen, 
and see whether we can’t get better men to com- 
mand our ships—whether we cannot build them 
cheaper, as well as improve their construction, 
and whether we cannot stand against the compe- 
tition of the world.” 


Now, if that is the case with regard to a 
shipowner, who sends his vessels to distant 
lands, what, I ask, is there to prevent the 
agricultural interest of England to com- 
pete, at their own homes, and close to their 
own doors, with any farmers abroad who 
may send their produce to this country ? 
One of the mistakes most commonly incul- 
cated is, that in other countries no taxes 
exist similar in amount to those of this 
country. But that is a total error. In 
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himself. Now, the only thing I regretted 
in the course of his speech was, that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have thought 
it necessary to notice a speech of a noble 
| Lord the Member for North Nottingham- 
shire, who imputed to him motives of per- 
sonal interest in the course he had taken 
in recommending the repeal of the corn 
laws. Now, such a charge will not be 
credited by any man of sense and intelli- 
gence in this country. Whether the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman took in 
1846—and in which I fully agreed with 
him—was for the benefit of the country, 
or whether, as some believe, it was calcu- 
lated to injure the great agricultural inter- 
ests, my belief is, that full justice will be 
done both in this time and in all future 
time, to the motives by which he was actu- 
ated. Commanding, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did, a great majority in the House 
of Commons—having it in his power if he 
thought fit, and believed it beneficial to the 
country, to continue to possess that majo- 
rity by means of upholding the corn law, 
that he had then proposed the repeal of 
that law, shows, I say, that nothing but a 
predominant and paramount sense of duty 
—of duty to his Sovereign, of duty to those 
with whom he acted, of duty to the great 
mass of the people—could have led him to 
take the course which he then did. Sir, I 
have omitted altogether any question as to 
whether the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman took was a course which I 
thought at the time calculated for the be- 
nefit of the country. But I say that it 
would be to reduce the noble science of 
| political administration in this country— 
| that it would be to reduce the men in this 





France the land pays a tax amounting to | House who take part in your deliberations— 
30 per cent on the value of the land. In| to the meanest level, if it could be sup- 
Prussia the land pays a tax of more than, posed that he who then was the leader 
20 per cent, and there is hardly any of | of the Government, and the leader of this 


these countries in which the tax on the| House, could be induced by any mean or 


owners of land is not greater than in Eng- 
land. If this, then, be the case, let the 


landed interest of England look to their | 


own exertions, to their own means, to their 
own intelligence, for their success in that 
great and useful pursuit in which they are 
engaged. I believe that the landed inter- 
est, containing among them the whole of 
the proprietors, great and small, of the 
land of this country, and all the occupiers 
of land in this country—I believe that they 
will preserve the influence they have hither- 
to had in this country. Sir, towards the 
end of the speech of the right hon. Baro- 
net, who last spoke, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded to a matter personal to 


| unfair motives to take the course which 
| the right hon Gentleman then took. I 
only trust that he will not think it neces- 
sary again to defend himself from these 
attacks. If he does defend the course 
which he then took, let it be on the ground 
that it was calculated to be for the benefit 
of his country; but with regard to his per- 
sonal motives I hold that he is quite above 
every breath of suspicion. 

Lorpv H. BENTINCK said, he should 
not have risen at all, had it not been for 
the direct reference which had been made 
to him by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth; for he had not the 
vanity to suppose that, at that late hour of 
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the night, the House, which had shown so 
little forbearance to speakers of the first 
class, would listen to him for more than a 
few moments whilst he endeavoured to give 
an answer to the remarks of the right hon. 
Baronet. If the right hon. Baronet had 
confined himself simply to what he (Lord 
H. Bentinck) did say on the occasion re- 
ferred to, he would not have extracted a 
single word from him on this occasion; but 
as he had given way to a weakness—and 
not for the first time in that House—in 
sporting with non-combatants, who might 
not, from one circumstance or another, be 
able effectively to answer for themselves; 
and since the remarks of the right hon. 
Baronet had been somewhat hastily en- 
dorsed by the noble Lord who had just sat 
down, he trusted to the House to give him 
an opportunity of saying a few words in re- 
ply to the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Baronet had accused him with 
having, at a recent meeting in the country, 
charged him with falsehood and treason. 
[Sir R. Peet: No; with treachery.] Well, 
that was very nearly the same thing. How- 
ever, he would now correct the right hon. 
Baronet as to what he really did say. 
What he said was, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was a benevolent man—that, being 
in a good position in point of fortune, he 
was better able to bear the change his po- 
licy had produced than those agriculturists 
who had no funded property; that he was, 
on that account, better able to do what was 
handsome and liberal by his tenants. He 
did say, though he might be wrong in his 
figures—he did say that one-fourth of the 
right hon. Baronet’s property might be in 
land, and the other three-fourths in money 
or in the funds. The right hon. Baronet, 
however, had now said that the reverse was 
actually true. 
The right hon. Baronet had also said, that 
it was his (Lord H. Bentinck’s) duty, be- 
fore speaking of his property, to have in- 
vestigated the matter, and to have ascer- 
tained in what his fortune exactly consisted. 
Would the right hon. Baronet say that he 
had nothing invested in mortgages ? [‘* Oh, 
oh!’’] The chief witness, however, on 
whose testimony he had rested what he 
had said about the right hon. Baronet, was 
the late Sir Robert Peel himself, who had 
said, when the right hon. Gentleman was 
passing his Currency Bill in 1819, that he 
would increase the fortune of his family, 
though he would ruin his country. That 
was sufficient ground for the remarks he 
had made respecting the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s fortune; and if the right hon, Ba- 
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ronet would now get up and say that three- 
fourths of his property was in land, and 
one-fourth in the funds, he would be sa- 
tisfied. 

Sir R. PEEL: I really am quite 
ashamed to trouble the House upon this 
matter. The noble Lord said, at a public 
meeting, that I had a direct and personal 
interest in proposing the repeal of the corn 
laws, because my property was three-fourths 
in the funds, and one-fourth in land. He 
now asks whether I have not something in 
mortgages ? If it is any satisfaction to the 
noble Lord, I will tell him that I have not 
a single shilling on mortgage; and what I 
said to the noble Lord was this, that if he 
had reversed his statement that I had 
three-fourths of my property in the funds, 
and one-fourth in land, he would have been 
nearer the truth. 

Mr. DISRAELI replied: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State, in 
following him the first night of the de- 
bate, had replied to a speech which he 
(Mr. Disraeli) had made in the House at 
the beginning of last Session; he also 
replied to a speech which he had the 
honour of making, in the county of Essex, 
during the recess; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in his eagerness to meet all the 
points of the case, quite forgot to make 
any reply to the observations which he 
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| this Motion on Tuesday last. 
| hon. Gentleman said the Government were 


[Sir R. Peet: No, no!]| 


(Mr. Disraeli) made when he introduced 
The right 


|much disappointed that he had not pro- 
posed something definite respecting the 
| Law of Settlement, which was rather sin- 
gular, since, in the reports on the Law of 
Settlement by their own Commissioners, 
which the Secretary of State himself had 
| just laid on the table, it was stated that 
although the general feeling of the country 
was against the Law of Settlement, as at 
present existing, yet opinion was equally 
general against any interference with that 
law, unless the Legislature, at the same 
time, interfered with the whole question of 
levying the rates for the maintenance of 
the poor. As that was a question which 
he (Mr. Disraeli) studiously and avowedly 
did not interfere with on the present occa- 
sion, his object being to avoid as much as 
possible all elements of controversy, he 
thought the disappointment of the Govern- 
ment at his declining to deal definitely 
with a subject on which the Government, 
and no one else, was prepared to legislate, 
was a disappointment which had rather 
been occasioned by unfoended expectations. 


The right hon Gentleman had also. charged 
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him (Mr. Disraeli) with having fallen into 
the same error as he did last year, and 
having confounded landed and real pro- 
perty. Now if there were any charac- 
teristic of the debate last year more mark- 
ed than another, it was the precise and 
accurate manner in which the subject of 
discussion was presented to the House. 
What the House was then called on to 
consider were the burdens on real pro- 
perty; and there could be no mistake on 
the point, for on that occasion he (Mr. 
Disraeli) had laid printed resolutions on the 
table of the House, expressing, in language 
which could not be mistaken, that it was 
the general question of burdens on real 
property, and not the partial one of burdens 
on land, as the right hon. Gentleman now 
found it convenient to assert, which it was 
proposed to alleviate. What amused him 
(Mr. Disraeli) was the great uneasiness ex- 
pressed by the opponents of this Motion 
lest the agricultural classes, in obtaining 
relief from unjust taxation, should also re- 
lieve other classes of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects equally oppressed. It seemed to him 
a great sin on their part that they had 
devised a scheme which might have this 
twofold effect. Nothing could exceed the 
astonishment of the Government, or the 
blank confusion of the ultra economists be- 
neath the gangway, that men should be so 
besotted and so unselfish as to seek for 
relief from imposts, a part of the burdens 
of which fell on the shoulders of others. 
It seemed to be a course quite unparlia- 
mentary. Now he (Mr. Disraeli) always 
held it of the first importance that every 
proposition for the relief of taxation should 
be founded on principle. The principle of 
the present proposition was, that the whole 
property of the country should not enjoy 
great advantages supplied by taxes on one 
particular portion of that property. If in 
asserting that great principle of political 
justice, they conferred benefit not merely 
on the classes connected with the cultivation 
of the soil, but on other classes of the com- 
munity, so much the better. Following up 
this strange objection of Gentlemen opposite, 
the right hon. Member for Ripon had said, 
that while they were complaining of local 
taxation they should think how much local 
taxation the railways were paying. Why 
should they grumble when the railways 
paid so heavily? Why, they had thought 
of all this. They had not forgotten the 
intolerable burdens experienced by the 
railways; and if these measures were 
passed, the railways, which formed a por- 
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tion of the oppressed property, would find 
their due portion of relief. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester came down the other 
night wailing over his falling shares; but if 
he could only support the proposition be- 
fore the House, he might extend some re- 
lief to his suffering constituents who were 
interested in that species of real property. 
Were railways in such a flourishing condi- 
tion, that they could afford to scorn relief 
from such a quarter? The Motion before 
the House had been subjected to some ob- 
servations from another Member of the 
Administration, the Member for Westbury. 
He (Mr. Disraeli) was very sorry that ab- 
sence from the House had prevented his 
hearing the greater portion of that speech. 
When he re-entered, he heard the hon. 
Gentleman say, ‘‘ Now I will take you 
into the interior of Russia.”” This was the 
way in which a proposition to mitigate 
agricultural distress was met by a Member 
of the Government. The interior of Rus- 
sia! Why, the farmers had had quite 
enough of the interior of Russia, and it 
was the very place of all others which 
they wished to hear no more of. The 
Motion of to-night had been opposed by a 
right hon. Baronet to whom he had already 
referred, the Member for Ripon, in a very 
considerable speech, but one which fortu- 
nately it was not necessary for him to dwell 
upon, for the moment he sat down, Fortune 
sent them an unexpected champion, who 
fairly unhorsed the right hon. Baronet. He 
could not help observing, however, that 
the right hon. Baronet at the commence- 
ment of his address had announced, that 
the measure was an enormous measure, 
and had finished by describing it as a petty 
Motion. He had no wish to pursue distant 
researches in Hansard, but he found ata 
date so recent as the 17th March, 1845, 
not five years ago, the right hon. Baronet 
stated to the House that ‘‘ the landed in- 
terest was entitled to protection; but he 
felt that their peculiar burthens were 
rightly placed, and he was opposed to 
their removal;’”? and he did not think 
‘‘ that they should attempt to throw these 
burthens off, the rather that protection 
was given on account of them.” This 
statement was made a few months be- 
fore that protection was removed, greatly 
through the influence of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet himself; and, therefore, on such a 
subject he might quote it, not only as an 
authentic, but as a classical, opinion. 
Then rose the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth. His principal ob- 
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jection to the Motion—a Motion to miti- 
gate the distress of the agricultural classes 
by relieving them from some portion of 
taxation which no other classes bore, was, 
that the Motion did not take the shape of 
a definite and absolute proposal for the re- 
vival of what was called protection; the 
right hon. Gentleman would then have en- 
joyed the opportunity of discussing that 
great question, of which it would seem he 
had hitherto been deprived; and of enter- 
ing into all those details which such a pro- 
position would authorise. Now he (Mr. 
Disraeli) must observe, that whatever form 
any previous Motions of his had assumed, 
he was not aware that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had ever omitted any opportunity 
of discussing the question of protection; 
and he would add, of considering it in 
every conceivable shape. Last year he 
(Mr. Disraeli) had proposed a Committee 
on the state of the nation, and had im- 
pugned the policy of the Government on 
every head: their foreign policy; their co- 
lonial policy; their financial policy; and so 
on. Well, he remembered the right hon. 


Gentleman had then risen, and in a speech 
certainly of great ability, but of remark- 
able length, had stated that he could not 


enter into the consideration of the foreign, 
or financial, or colonial, policy of the Go- 
vernment; but that considering this Motion 
an attempt to reverse the new commercial 
system, he should confine his observations 
solely to that subject. And to-night, too, 
when the right hon. Gentleman deplored 
not having an occasion to vindicate his 
commercial principles, he had spoken 
for a considerable time, and to his (Mr. 
Disraeli’s) attentive, but it appears mis- 
taken, apprehension, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had entered very fully into the sub- 
ject of protection. What the right hon. 
Gentleman would do when they did bring 
that question formally forward—in a defi- 
nite and absolute manner—at what hour 
of the night he would rise, and at what 
hour of the morning he would cease—was 
one of those Parliamentary mysteries he 
(Mr. Disraeli) could not pretend to unravel. 
They had heard objections urged to ad- 
journed debates, and he had sat on a Com- 
mittee in which the right hon. Gentleman 
intimated that one means of shortening 
debates was to shorten speeches; but when- 
ever the right hon. Gentleman did rise 
completely to vindicate the new commer- 
cial system of the country, judging from 
evidence afforded by what they were now to 
consider his collateral treatment of the 
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case, it would seem that the address would 
be one of no ordinary length. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to admit that, on 
the whole, the agricultural interest wag 
not fairly dealt with in 1846, and that he 
did not then diminish their burdens to the 
extent to which they were entitled. The 
noble Lord, too, the First Minister, once 
wrote a letter, in which on this subject 
he held out great hopes to the agricultural 
body; but when he was subsequently asked 
what he intended to have given them, the 
noble Lord shrunk under the gaberdine of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and said he 
meant what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant. But everything came out at last 
in that temple of free discussion; and now 
they had found out what the right hon, 
Gentleman and the noble Lord meant as 
compensation to the agricultural classes, 
The right hon. Gentleman clearly meant to 
take otf the duty on bricks. The right hon, 
Member for Ripon was in the secret; he 
was also for taking off the duty on bricks. 
But the noble Lord was not for bricks; he 
was for taking off the duty on stamps. If 
these were the measures they had to pro- 
pose, why did they not propose them on 
the proper occasion, so that the country 
might have understood that agricultural 
distress was to have been prevented by 
taking off the duty on bricks, and modify- 
ing the duties on stamps? They were now 
told that the surplus of which they had 
heard so much was an imaginary surplus; 
but it was not treated as an imaginary sur- 
plus on the first night of the Session. 
Then they brought down the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton in unaccustomed and 
magnificent array to descant on the unpre- 
cedented prosperity with which the country 
was blessed, and they were told in that il- 
luminated edition of the Speech from the 
Throne that there was a surplus of two 
millions. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth told them, that if 
this Motion were carried, it would be tanta- 
mount to a reversal of their present com- 
mercial policy. A moderate demand for a 
partial relief from the unequal pressure of 
local taxation by a suffering class, tanta- 
mount to the reversal of their commercial 
policy! Why this was a style of rhetoric 
similar to that which introduced into public 
meetings a big loaf and a small loaf by way 
of calm discussion. It was nothing more nor 
less than clap-trap. But he (Mr. Disraeli) 
had observed of late that this was the way 
they were always now met on this subject. 
On the first night of the Session the noble 
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Lord the First Minister had founded an argu- 
ment, that the Amendment proposed a dif- 
ferent meaning from what it expressed, on 
some expression that had been used in an- 
other place by a noble Duke. Judging 
from the tone of the noble Lord, and the 
effect that had been produced on him, one 
would have supposed that the noble Duke 
had delivered some matured and highly 
elaborate oration, almost as famous as the 
speech De Corond, on the present state 
of public affairs. Who could have sup- 
posed that it was a casual and conver- 
sational observation, not delivered even on 
his legs, a whisper as it were aside, while 
another was speaking, which was the foun- 
dation of all this solemn pother. Yet they 
were reminded of it again to-night, in ac- 
cents still more awful. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon—he 
was also convinced that the present Motion 
was a wolf in sheep’s clothing; and why? 
—because of this ejaculation of the noble 
Duke on the first of the Session. The 
noble Duke again! So there were already 
two Richmonds in the field! But I hope 
the phantom will not after this be multi- 
plied. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth said, he was anxious 
to settle the question of protection by a 
vote of this House. He (Mr. Disraeli) 
was not one of those who, in or out of the 
House, attempted to depreciate the char- 
acter, or detract from the just influence, of 
the House of Commons. He was too 
proud of being even its humblest Member 
ever to do that, even if it might please the 
passions of the multitude. But he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman on this as on 
some other occasions, had taken a some- 
what exaggerated view of the influence of 
Parliament. He denied that the right hon. 
Gentleman could settle this question by a 
vote of the House of Commons. If it could 
have been settled by a vote of the House 
of Commons, it would have been settled 
long ago. The question must be settled 
out of doors. He gave no opinion now 
how it would be settled; indeed he depre- 
cated and protested against the introduc- 
tion of that topic into a debate with which 
it had nothing to do. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth had 
studiously argued the question to-night, 
as if it were one between the aristocracy 
and the community. But there he joined 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friend. He believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man made a great mistake in doing so; and 
he deemed it an error which, if persisted 
in by @ person so eminent, would lead to a 
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great confusion in this country. Let him 
remind the House that it was not the aris- 
tocratic element of the agricultural classes 
that was agitating the country. He had 
read that morning in a journal of ability, 
which he believed was the organ of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the more im- 
portant portion of the hereditary aristo- 
eracy of the country did not sanction this 
disturbance. If that were the case, the 
more serious did the matter become. Sever 
from what are called the great proprietors 
this section of the aristocracy, and what 
had they against them? The most con- 
siderable portion of the middle classes. 
These were the people. They were not 
patricians, rich squires, or manorial lords 
who were agitating the country, but men 
of limited means, thrifty habits, and indus- 
trious lives. Such men could not be met 
by obsolete and old-fashioned distinctions 
about relieving owners at the cost of oc- 
cupiers. What they said was, ‘‘ You have 
thrown the soil of England into open com- 
petition with all the soils of the world, and 
you are bound by every principle of jus- 
tice, and by every principle of your new 
industrial system, to free that soil from 
every general impost that is practicable, 
as a matter of policy, and from every pe- 
culiar burden as a matter of right.” It 
had been objected to this Motion that it 
contemplated other interests besides those 
of the farmer. It was their pride that 
they had laid down a principle that would 
do justice to other interests; it was also 
a source of satisfaction to them, that these 
measures, if carried, would not benefit 
England alone, but equally Ireland and 
Scotland. Half a million of the assumed 
sum which would be remitted by these 
measures would go at once to Ireland. He 
looked with confidence to the support of 
the Members for Ireland to-night. If 
those hon. Gentlemen rightly understood 
the opportunity given to them by this Mo- 
tion, they would avail themselves of it with 
alacrity. Were they not complaining every 
night of the Government of this country ? 
Did they not feel themselves insulted the 
other night when an hon. Member ventured 
to hint that a loan to Ireland would ultimate- 
ly turn out to be a gift? He asked them, 
therefore, well to consider the nature of the 
offer now made to them by the proposition 
before the House. [A laugh.] That laugh 
indicated how the Irish Members were 
treated in this House on this class of sub- 
jects. He offered them no loan, no boon, 
no bribe; but he called on them to come 
forward, and, on a principle of justice, de- 
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mand a relief which was substantial and 
considerable. Was it not better to obtain 
a remission of taxation to the amount of 
half a million per annum on a principle of 
justice, than to lurk and linger in the 
haughty antechambers of Downing-street 
while some small aid was dribbled out, 
which, when it came down to the House of 
Commons, was ironically received by their 
opponents, as if Ireland was not prepared 
to fulfil the engagements which she had 
undertaken? The hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Grattan) had said the other night, 
that he, for one, would not accept the loan 
of the Government; but if he would assist 
in carrying this Motion to-night, he might 
be able to repay the whole loan of 300,0001. 
in one year, and put 200,000/. in his coun- 
try’s pocket besides. He should leave this 
Motion with great confidence in the hands 
of the House. He would not advert to 
the many extraneous topics which had been 
introduced into this debate. Whenever 
any effort was made to advance any prac- 
tical measure of relief for the agricultural 
interest, they were always favoured with 
these diversions; and to-night the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
had not only vindicated his policy, but, as 
the noble Lord had delicately intimated to 
him, had unnecessarily vindicated his char- 
acter. The right hon. Gentleman had been 
doing this for several years. He would par- 
don him (Mr. Disraeli) if he said, that it 
might become him, eminent as he was, to 
follow the example of an individual not 
less illustrious, who, placed in somewhat 
the same situation, and finding that his 
self-vindications were not as successful as 
he wished, at last declared, that ‘‘ for the 
future he should appeal to posterity.”’ Be- 
fore the division was called, he would re- 
mind the House what was the proposition 
on which they were going to divide. It 
was not a proposition to reverse the com- 
mercial code of the country. It was a pro- 
position to afford practical and real relief 
to interests which were acknowledged to be 
greatly suffering, and which he thought 
were greatly injured ; but, above all things, 
he denied it was a proposition to assist 
the landlords, or that it was one of a series 
of measures the object of which was to 
foster the interests of the aristocracy. It 
was a measure to assist those 250,000 
landed proprietors whom he had already 
described ; to assist those 700,000 farmers 
with whose sufferings it would at least be 
policy to show they sympathised; but, 
above all, it was a measure which, by in- 
creasing the resources of the cultivators of 
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the soil, was a forerunner of a policy that 
would elevate the condition of the peasant. 
ry of England. 

The House divided on the Question— 


“That this House will resolve itself into a 
Committee to take into its Consideration such 
Revision of the Laws providing for the Relief of 
the Poor of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland as may mitigate the Distress of the 
Agricultural Classes.” 


Ayes 252; Noes 273: Majority 21. 
List of the Ayers. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Colvile, C. R. 
Anson, Visct. Compton, H. C. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. Conolly, T. 
Archdall, Capt. Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Arkwright, G. Cotton, hon. W. H.S. 
Bagge, W. Cubitt, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. Currie, H. 

Bailey, J. Deedes, W. 

Bailey, J., jun. Dick, Q. 

Baillie, I. J. Dickson, S. 
Baldock, E. H. Disraeli, B. 
Bankes, G, Dod, J. W. 
Baring, T. Dodd, G. 
Barrington, Visct. Drax, J. S. W. 
Barron, Sir H. W. Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Bateson, T. Drummond, H. 
Beckett, W. Duncombe, hon. A. 
Bell, M. Dunne, Col. 
Bennet, P. Du Pre, C. G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. East, Sir J. B. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. Egerton, Sir P. 
Best, J. Egerton, W. T. 
Blackstone, W. S. Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Blair, S. Euston, Earl of 
Blakemore, R. Evelyn, W. J. 
Blandford, Marq. of Farnham, E, B. 
Boldero, H. G. Farrer, J. 
Bramston, T. W. Fellowes, E. 
Bremridge, R. Filmer, Sir E. 
Brisco, M. Floyer, J. 
Broadley, H. Forbes, W. 
Broadwood, H. Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Bromley, R. Fox, 8. W. L. 
Brooke, Lord Frewen, C. H. 
Bruce, C. L. C. Fuller, A. E. 
Buck, L. W. Galway, Visct. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. Gaskell, J. M. 
Bunbury, W. M. Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Burghley, Lord Goddard, A. L. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Gooch, E. S. 
Burroughes, H. N. Gordon, Adm. 
Cabbell, B. B. Gore, W. O. 
Carew, W. H. P. Gore, W. R. O. 
Castlereagh, Visct. Grace, 0. D. J. 
Cayley, E. S. Grattan, H. 
Chandos, Marq. of Grogan, E. 
Charteris, hon. F. Guernsey, Lord 
Chatterton, Col. Gwyn, H. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. Hale, R.B. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. Halford, Sir H. 
Christopher, R. A. Hall, Col. 

Christy, S. Halsey, T. P. 
Clifford, H. M. Hamilton, G. A. 
Clive, hon. R. H. Hamilton, J. H. 
Clive, H. B. Hamilton, Lord C. 
Cobbold, J. C. Harcourt, G. G. 
Cocks, T. S. Harris, hon. Capt. 
Codrington, Sir W. Hayes, Sir E. 
Cole, hon. H. A. Heneage, G. H. W. 
Coles, H. B. Heneage, E. 
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Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, I. A. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C, 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B, T. 
Hill, Lord E. 

Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, A. 

Hornby, J. 

Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G, 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 


Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Knox, Col. 

Lacy, H. C. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lewisham, Visct. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 

Long, W. 

Lopes, Sir R, 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, I. 

Lygon, hon, Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Macnaghten, Sir E, 
Meagher, T. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Manners, Lord C. S, 
Manners, Lord G, 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 

Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Monsell, W. 

Moody, C, A. 
Morgan, O. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Mure, Col. 

Naas, Lord 

Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Newport, Visct. 
Newry & Morne, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Nugent, Lord 
O'Connor, F. 
O'Flaherty, A. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
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Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Plowden, W. H.C. 
Plumpitre, J. P. 
Portal, M. 

Prime, R. 

Pusey, P. 

Reid, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Renton, J. C. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rufford, F. 
Rushout, Capt. 
St. George, C. 
Sandars, G. 
Sandars, J. 

Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Simeon, J. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Villiers, Viset. 
Villiers, hon. F. W, C. 
Vyse, R. H.R. HH. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 


Wegg-Prosser, F. R. H. 


Welby, G. E. 

West, F. R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wodshouse, E. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, hon. E, T. 
Young, Sir J. 


TELLERS, 
Beresford, W. 
Newdegate, C. N. 


List of the Noss. 


Abdy, Sir T. N, 
Adair, II. E. 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, H, A. 
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Alcock, T. 

Anderson, A. 

Anson, hon. Col. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Bagshaw, J. 

Baines, rt. hon, M. T. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Bass, M. T. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, Adm. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Bernal, R. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowles, Adm. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brand, T. 

Bright, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 


Brown-Westhead, J. P. 


Brown, W. 

Browne, R. D. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Busfeild, W. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carter, J. B. 
Caulfield, J. M. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hon, G. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, W. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cowan, C. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crowder, R. B. 
Currie, R. 

Curteis, H. M. 
Dashwood, Sir G. H. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, J. E. 
Devereux, J. T. 


D’Eyncourt, rt.hon.C.T. 


Divett, E. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marq. of 
Drummond, H. I. 
Duff, G. S. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D, 
Ebrington, Vise. 
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Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E 

Ellis, J. 

Elliot, hon. J. E, 
Enfield, Visct. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 

Evans, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Fergus, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A, 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M. 

Fox, W. J. 

Freestun, Col. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Granger, T. C, 
Greene, J. 

Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. P. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Harris, R. 

Hastie, A. 

Tlastie, A. 

Hatchell, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Henry, A. 

Hervey, Lord A. 
Heywood, J. 
Heyworth, L. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hlodges, T. T. 

Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hollond, R. 

Hope, H. T. 

Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hume, J. 

Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

Jackson, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G, T, 
Kershaw, J. 

Kildare, Marq. of 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W, S, 
Lemon, Sir C. 











Lewis, rt. hn. Sir T, F, Rice, E. R. 


Lewis, G. C. Rich, H. 

Littleton, hon, E. R. Romilly, Sir J. 
Loch, J. Rumbold, C. E. 
Locke, J. Russell, Lord J. 


Lushington, C. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 


Russell, hon. E. S, 
Russell, F. C. H, 
Rutherfurd, A. 


M‘Gregor, J. Salwey, Col. 
M'Taggart, Sir J. Scholefield, W. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman Serope, G. P. 
Mangles, R. D, Scully, F. 

Marshall, W. Seymour, Lord 
Martin, J. Shafto, R. D. 
Martin, C. W. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Martin, S. Shelburne, Earl of 
Masterman, J. Slaney, R. A. 
Matheson, A. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Matheson, J. Smith, J. A. 
Matheson, Col. Smith, J. B. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. Smythe, hon. G. 
Melgund, Visct. Smollett, A. 

Milner, W. M. E. Somers, J. P. 
Milnes, R. M. Somerville, rt.hn. Sir W. 


Milton, Visct. 


Spearman, H. J. 
Mitchell, T. A. 


Stansfield, W. R. C. 


Moffatt, G. Stanton, W. H. 
Morison, Sir W. Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Morris, D. Strickland, Sir G. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. Stuart, Lord D. 
Mowatt, F. Stuart, Lord J, 


Mulgrave, Earl of 
Muntz, G. F. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J, 
O’Brien, T. 
O'Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ord, W. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 


Talbot, J. II. 
Tanered, H. W, 
Tenison, E. K, 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J, 
Towneley, J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Fynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Verney, Sir H. 


Parker, J. Villiers, hon. C, 
Pearson, C. Vivian, J. H. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. Wakley, T. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. Wall, C. B. 

Peel, F, Walmsley, Sir J. 
Pelham, hon. D. A. Watkins, Col. L. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. Wawn, J.T. 
Perfect, R. Willcox, B. M. 
Pigott, F. Williams, J. 
Pilkington, J. Williamson, Sir H, 
Pinney, W. Wilson, J. 

Power, Dr. Wilson, M. 
Power, N. Wood, W. P. 
Price, Sir R. Wortley, rt. hon. J. S, 
Pugh, D, Wyld, J. 

Raphael, A. Wyvill, M. 
Rawdon, Col. 

Reynolds, J. TELLERS, 
Ricardo, J. L. Ilill, Lord M. 
Ricardo, O. Tufnell, H. 


The House adjourned at half-after One 
o'clock. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CLERGY IN THE NORTH 
OF IRELAND. 


The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
wished to engage the attention of his noble 
Friend the President of the Council for a 
few moments, although he had no intention 
of putting to him any immediate question, 
On a former evening he had had occasion 
to advert to the conduct of the Presbyte. 
rian clergy in that part of Ireland with 
which he was more immediately connected, 
and he had noticed their proceedings more 
particularly in the county of Down. Most 
extraordinary proceedings had taken place 
recently at Banbridge in that county, and, 
in consequence, a Presbyterian minister, 
who called himself ‘* William Dobbin,”’ had 
written a letter to him, calling upon him 
‘respectfully, but firmly, either to sub. 
stantiate the statement which he had made 
in the House of Lords, as it appeared in 
the Times newspaper of Thursday last, or 
to retract the imputation.”” Now, he could 
not be certain whether the words which ho 
then used were those which were reported 
in the Times, but he was quite certain that 
he had not said anything which he had oc- 
casion to retract. He had mentioned the 
state of his county to his noble Friend the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in private, and, 
as he was now in this country, he should 
have been very glad had the noble Lord 
then been in the House. Since he had 
last mentioned this subject to their Lord- 
ships three more incendiary fires had taken 
place in the county of Down; and in the 
county of Antrim, adjacent to his resi- 
dence, several farm buildings, on the estate 
of Mr. ——, had been set on fire, merely 
because he had thought fit to make a 
change among some of his tenantry. He 
contended that this was owing to the bad 
language and preaching, and to the almost 
advice, of some Presbyterian clergymen to 
resist the law, and to abstain from the 
payment of rent. He was satisfied that 
these matters had attracted the attention 
of his noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. He had always looked upon 
that noble Lord as the best Lord Lieute- 
nant Ireland had ever had. He wanted to 
know from his noble Friend opposite whe- 
ther there was no method by which the 
Government could punish these deluders. 
The deluded, he knew, could be punished; 
but he was anxious that the deluders should 
be apprised that the Government was in 
possession of means by which they also 
could be touched. He believed that the 
Regium Donum was granted to these 
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ministers on the application of certain cler- 

ymen of their persuasion in the province 
of Ulster; and some of these deluders had 
scarcely any other income than that which 
they derived from that source. Could not 
Her Majesty’s Government intimate to 
these men that it was in its power to de- 
prive them of these emoluments, in case 
they continued to drive the tenants to re- 
sist the law of the land, and to refuse the 
payment of their rents? He should not 
have mentioned this subject now, had he 
not received the letter to which he had 
alluded on coming down to the House that 
evening. It was a letter highly indecent 
and improper. He did not know whether 
it did not approach very near to a breach 
of privilege to call upon him to recant 
words which he had spoken in his place in 
Parliament. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
gretted that his noble Friend the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was not in the House, 
as he could have given the noble Marquess 
a more satisfactory answer than he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) was enabled to 
give. He had no hesitation in saying that 
the language made use of by these clergy- 
men was grossly improper; but it did not 
follow that because it was so, the Govern- 
ment should think it politically expedient 
to recommend the Lord Lieutenant to write 
to the law officers of the Crown to adopt 
the very grave step of instituting prosecu- 
tionsagainst these persons, The distribu- 
tion of the Regium Donum was made under 
the authority of the Presbyterian Church, 
and he did not think it advisable that the 
distribution of the Regium Donum should 
be interfered with. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL said, 
that, connected as he was with the part of 
Ireland to which the noble Marquess had 
alluded, he wished to say that he was ac- 
quainted with a great many Presbyterian 
clergymen in the north of Ireland, and 
that he did not believe the great majority 
of them would concur in the language 
alluded to. Some few of the body might 
have used such language, but he was sure 
the great majority would not do so. He 
did not wish, therefore, that it should go 
forth from their Lordships’ House that a 
stigma had been cast on the whole Presby- 
terian body, on account of the misconduct 
of a few of its members. He knew the 
Presbyterians of the north of Ireland well, 
and this he could say of them, that a more 
loyal and well-disposed body of men, or 
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one more determined to maintain the union 
between the two countries, did not exist. 

Lorp BROUGHAM entirely agreed with 
his noble Friend near him that there was 
in this letter something very like an en- 
croachment on privilege—a subject on 
which, perhaps, he held laxer principles 
than some of their Lordships. His Friend 
the noble Marquess had shown him the 
letter of Mr. William Dobbin, and had au- 
thorised him to read it to the House. It 
was as follows :— 


“ Anaghlone, Banbridge, Feb. 19, 1850. 

“ My Lord—In the Times of Friday last you 
are reported to have stated in your place in the 
House of Lords as follows, as regards Down :~ 
‘ That hitherto peaceable and industrious county 
is in a state of dreadful excitement, by the Pres- 
byterian ministers at the present moment exhort- 
ing the people not to pay rents, but to resist the 
laws.’ Iam instructed by the Committee of the 
Tenant-right Defence Association of Banbridge to 
call upon your Lordship respectfully, but firmly, 
either to substantiate your statement, or to re- 


| tract the imputation. —I am, my Lord, your 


Lordship’s obedient servant, 
* Witt1am Dossty, Presbyterian Minister, 
Anaghlone, Banbridge, 
“Secretary pro tem. 
“ The Marquess of Londonderry.” 


It certainly was a very great liberty to 
take, to call upon a Peer of Parliament to 
retract a statement made by him in that 


He believed that these Presbyte- 
rian ministers were a most respectable 
body ; but he hoped that they were now a 
little more loyal than they were in 1798. 
The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
was not inclined to cast the slightest im- 
putation on the great body of the Presby- 
terians or of their ministers, for his own 
father had originally been a Presbyterian. 
He was sorry, however, to say, that there 
were not one or two, but several instances, 
in which Presbyterian clergymen had re- 
cently misconducted themselves, He could 
not pass over this challenge to him without 
notice; but he did not wish any further 
proceedings to be founded upon it. 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE RIVER PLATE. 


The Eart of HARROWBY rose to put 
a question, of which he had given notice, 
with regard to the present state of the 
relations between this country and the 
States on the River Plate. He would 
remind the House that, during the last 
Session of Parliament he had put several 
questions to the noble Marquess opposite, 
on the subject of our relations with the 
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Government of Buenos Ayres, and that 
the noble Marquess had then assured him 
that at that moment he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had reason to expect that ar- 
rangements were in the course of comple- 
tion, by which peace would be restored to 
the waters of the Rio Plata. The noble 
Marquess, however, at that time, had re- 
fused to lay before the House the papers 
explanatory of the state in which the ne- 
gotiations then were, on the ground that 
it was necessary to consult with France on 
the subject of them, and that, as the Pre- 
sident of the Republic was then absent 
from Paris, his concurrence in those nego- 
tiations could not be immediately obtained. 
Six or seven months had since elapsed, 
and he therefore thought that there could 
be no difficulty now in giving him the in- 
formation which he required. As far as 
official information went, the House and the 
country were left in complete darkness as 


{Fes. 22} 
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noble Friend {the Earl of Aberdeen) to the 
English envoy, that ‘‘ the point to be prin. 
cipally kept in view, and the one which js 
of most importance to the mediating par. 
ties, is the preservation of the independ. 
ence of Monte Video. To this the honour 
of England, France, and Brazil is respec. 
tively pledged, and it is one upon which no 
compromise can be admitted.”” He hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not 
departed from that principle, and that they 
were fully sensible that ‘‘ the recognition 
of the independence of Monte Video would 
be of little value, so long as General Rosas, 
continued the chief supporter of General | 
Oribe’s cause, whether that support was’ 
given to him ostensibly by arms, or secretly, 
by the aid of money or other influence.” 
The first proposition made by the joint 
Plenipotentiaries of France and England 
to General Rosas was, that ‘‘ he should 
unite and co-operate with them in obtain- 


to what had passed. The subject, how-/ing an immediate suspension of hostilities 
ever, had attracted attention in the Legis- | between the Oriental forces in the city of 
lative Assembly of France, and it appeared | Monte Video, and those in the country.” 
from the discussion which had there taken | He asked whether that proposition was 
place upon it, that there had been an carried out in the treaty? The second 
omission in the arrangement entered into | proposition was, ‘‘ that the armistice hav- 
between the Government of this country | ing been established, the Plenipotentiaries 


and that of Buenos Ayres to make any | of England and France would claim from 
provision for the protection of the life and | the Government in Monte Video the imme- 
property of foreigners resident in Monte | diate disarming of the Foreign Legion and 


Video and engaged in the struggle. 
had occasioned great anxiety in the minds 
of the parties concerned in the trade on 
that river; and he (the Earl of Harrowby) 
\wished to be assured on that point. More- 
over, it was of considerable importance to 
ascertain from the noble Marquess, even if 
he were not prepared to lay on the table 
the treaty which was said to have been 
entered into, whether the intention which 
he had formerly announced had been car- 
ried out in any other manner. The noble 
Marquess had stated that the arrangement 
of Mr. Hood would be the basis on which 
the treaty was to be signed. He (the 
Earl of Harrowby) therefore wished to ask 
/the noble Marquess directly whether the 
| treaty had been actually signed on that 
| basis? The original proposition, on which 
the negotiations were entered into with the 
Government of Buenos Ayres, when they 
were first commenced under the auspices 
of the noble Lord behind him (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) was, that the preservation of 
the independence of Monte Video should 
be the point principally kept in view. It 
was stated in the instructions given by his 





This | other foreigners bearing arts and forming 


the garrison of the city of Monte Video, or 
who might be in arms in other parts of 
the Oriental Republic ;”’ and the third 
proposition was, that ‘General Rosas 
would, simultaneously with the execution 
of the preceding condition, cause the whole 
of the Argentine troops, officers and sol- 
diers, to be withdrawn from every part of 
the Oriental territory.’’ The seventh pro- 
position was, that ‘after the disarming of 
the foreign troops in Monte Video should 
have been effected, and the Argentine 
forees should have evacuated the Oriental 
territory, a new election for the Presi- 
dency of the Oriental State should take | 
place, according to the forms prescribed 
by the constitution. The election was to 
be made freely and without restraint from 
any side whatever. General Oribe was 
previously to declare that he would abide 
by the result.” To wind up the work, 
‘a general and complete amnesty was to 
be declared, with full security for life and 
property and oblivion of the past; the 
rights of foreigners were to be respected, 
and their lawful claims, of whatever nature, 
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were to be admitted.”” He wished to ask 
the noble Marquess opposite whether these 
were the main principles of the negotia- 
‘tions recently concluded, and were they 
ifully kept in view in the treaty recently 
‘contracted 2? He entertained a confident 
hope that the Government had not over- 
looked these principles. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he was sorry that it was not in his power 
to lay this treaty on the table until it had 
received the ratification of General Rosas. 
The treaty was signed some time ago in 
this country—he believed on the 24th of 
last November; but as yet the ratification 
of it had not been received from the Go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres. He could in- 
form his noble Friend that the treaty was 
founded on the Hood basis; but with re- 
gard to some of the other points which his 
noble Friend had mentioned, he could only 
say that they were points to be settled, not 
with General Rosas, but with General 
Oribe. The withdrawal of all interference 
with Monte Video was provided for in the 
treaty. Some delay had occurred in send- 
ing the treaty for ratification to Buenos 
Ayres, in the hope that the French Go- 
vernment, which was a party to the origi- 


nal engagement, would have also acceded 
to it; but the efforts of the British Govern- 
ment*had not been altogether successful, 
as France would not accede to that treaty, 


except under modification. This country 
had, therefore, entered into the arrange- 
ment on its own account. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN said, that 
the subject now assumed rather a different 
aspect from that which it wore when last 
discussed. He understood now that the 
treaty which had been signed, but not rati- 
fied, was contracted only with General 
Rosas, that no treaty had been entered 
into with General Oribe, and consequently 
that the Oriental Republic was left in the 
condition in which it was before the treaty 
with Rosas had been entered into. Now, 
whatever might have taken place with 
Rosas, if the independence and security of 
the Oriental Republic was not provided for, 
we should have done nothing at all. This 
was, in fact, the only object of impor- 
tance, because with Rosas we had no 
quarrel, we had nothing to complain of, 
nothing to ask, except the independence of 
the Oriental Republic; and if he withdrew 
his troops from that State, and left the in- 
dependence of the Oriental Republic estab- 
lished, in that case we had no further de- 
mand to make upon him. And, indeed, 
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he was at a loss to know what the object 
of the treaty could be, for, except that 
stipulation, there was nothing else that we 
had a right to exact. Last year, when 
the noble Marquess said that the treaty in 
contemplation was founded upon what was 
called the Hood basis, which were the 
terms sent out jointly by this country and 
the French Government in May, 1846, 
with modifications of no great importance, 
he (the Earl of Aberdeen) then said that 
he had no objection whatever to agree to 
modifications of that basis, provided they 
were not such as to destroy the whole sub- 
stance of the convention. Now, if there: 
had been any omission that would leave | 
the independence of the Oriental State in- 
secure, and did not provide for the safety | 
of persons and property there situated, he | 
should say that would not only be not a 
modification, but the entire destruction of 
the whole principle upon which they pro- 
ceeded. He thought it was unfortunate, 
and a mistake on the part of Her Majesty’s, 
Government, to have separated themselves; 
from the French Government in the con- 
duct of these negotiations. We had had 
France bound to us by convention, as we 
were bound ourselves, to obtain no exclu- 
sive advantage, either political or commer- 
cial, in any negotiation that might be car- 
ried on in those regions. We had now re-, 
leased France from that obligation, and, in 
concluding our own treaty separately, we 
had restored to France her freedom of ac- 
tion, and enabled her to consult, and pro-' 
perly to consult, her own interests in the} 
arrangement to which she would arrive.' 
He held in his hand the report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the National Assem- 
bly of France to examine the treaty enter- 
ed into by Admiral Lepredour—a treaty, 
he apprehended, very similar to that which 
we had concluded. That treaty, however, 
was not only not ratified, but not accepted, 
either by the Commissioners to whom it 
was referred, or by the French Govern- 
ment, or by the Assembly. It was reject-| 
ed, without opposition, unanimously, and | 
no vote was taken. The Commission said, 
France had now the power of acting sepa- 
rately, and might do as she chose; the 
words of the reporter were, that ‘ the two 
Powers are now acting separately, and 
England has not the right, and no doubt 
has not the intention to complain; for she 
has concluded her own treaty without in- 
forming us, and thereby has restored to 
us our freedom of action, in a manner, we 
must venture to say, without much cere- 
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‘mony”’ (he supposed, therefore, they were 
not well satisfied with our concluding a 
treaty); ‘teach of the two Governments, 
therefore, henceforth will consider its own 
interests exclusively, without either having 
reason to complain of the other.’’ And 
how had they used their freedom of action? 


Why, the first thing the French Govern- | 
ment had done had been to send out a gar- | 


rison to Monte Video; they had sent out a 
garrison of 1,500 men, quite a sufficient 


force for that purpose, though not suffi- | 


ecient to carry on the war; but they had 
secured the town, and they had done well 
-——he was heartily glad of it. They were 
pursuing their own objects, so far as the 
interests of France were concerned, but 
no longer in conjunction with us. If 
General Rosas, when he saw 1,500 French 


troops in Monte Video, should think it | 


time to conclude and agree to reason- 
able terms, it was probable the French gar- 


rison would then return, for the French | 


Government would have received the satis- 
faction to which they were entitled; but if 
not, if they should not be able to conclude 
such a treaty, the treaty which Lepredour 
offered, in the way the French Government 
thought proper; in that case they would 
most probably follow up the expedition of 
1,500 men by a fores that would be of a 
more formidable nature, and would compel 
the Government of that country to come 
‘to the terms they offered. Now, he should 
account this an unfortunate result; he 
thought it would have been much better if 
we had retained our concert, acted toge- 
ther, and agreed on the same treaty, as 
we had agreed in two cases when it was 
drawn up in conjunction with the French 
Government. He thought that the treaty 
which we had signed should have been 
drawn up in concert with the French Go- 
vernment, and then they could not have 
reasonably complained of the unceremoni- 
ous manner in which we had separated 
from them. 
although he thought it an unfortunate re- 
sult that France should establish a perma- 
nent influence in Monte Video, and possi- 
bly, if driven to necessity, occupy the 
whole territory, and carry on a war there 
which would leave her in possession of the 
Oriental Republic, he had no hesitation in 
saying that he infinitely preferred to see 
the French in possession of Monte Video, 
than to see Rosas in possession of it; be- 
cause, if he occupied both banks of the River 
Plate our commerce would be in jeopardy, 
as in such a Power it would be impossible 
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to place any confidence whatever. There. 
fore, much as he deprecated the resul 
which had enabled France to act sepa- 
rately and in a hostile manner in the River, 
Plate, he still should infinitely prefer to see! 
France there than Rosas established in the 
Oriental State. However, that danger 
would be obviated if their occupation of 
Monte Video by a French garrison should 
bring Rosas to his senses, and induce him 
to agree to such terms as the French Go- 
vernment were entitled to ask. It was im- 
portant to know whether the withdrawal of 
the troops of General Rosas was to take 
place on the ratification of the treaty forth- | 
with, or was to depend on some general ar-} 
rangement with Oribe. If the treaty con-' 
tained conditions for the withdrawal of the| 
troops, that was so far satisfactory; but he | 
must repeat that it was a clumsy and im. 
perfect arrangement to have entered into | 
any treaty with General Rosas, without at } 
the same time having concluded a treaty | 
| with Oribe. But there was another point 
to be noticed in reference to these negotia- 
tions. We had had a Minister, he believ- — 
ed, for more than a year at Buenos Ayres, 
| carrying on a friendly negotiation with that 
Government; and it appeared that that Min- 
_ister had never yet been admitted officially 
into the presence of Rosas. We were told 
| that he was received with courtesy and treat- 
/ed with honour; but the British Envoy had 
never been admitted into the presence of 
| General Rosas, even, he understood, after 
| the treaty had been signed. Our Minister, 
; according to the last accounts received 
| from him, having placed himself on a foot- 
ing of eternal friendship with this Govern- 
/ment, was actually not allowed to appear 
| in the presence of the President of the Re- 
| public of Buenos Ayres. He quite ad- 
{mitted that it was absurd to insist rigor- 
ously on diplomatic etiquette with semi- 
| barbarous governments; we lost no dignity 
_ by making concessions to a weak Govern- 
ment, but only showed we could afford to 
behave in a manner very different from 
that which would be becoming in the case 
of a first-rate Power; but, after all, there 
were limits to insolence, and he did think 
it was the most unheard-of thing that the 
English Minister, having signed a treaty 
of friendship, should not be received by 
the Government to which he was accre- 
dited. Was he to loiter in the antecham- 
ber of this Gaucho chief— 


“Donec Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno ?” 





hoes he to wait the pleasure of the bar- 
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barian till it was convenient to see him ? 
Why, this was really carrying insolence too 
far. The noble Marquess had given an 
‘answer to the questions of his noble Friend 
(Lord Harrowby) which he (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) hoped would turn out satisfac- 
jtory; but, for his own part, he had grave 
doubts on the subject. 

Lorp HOWDEN was understood to say, 
that in his opinion the advantages that were 
anticipated from the opening the Parana to 
Paraguay were quite visionary, or, at any 
rate, greatly exaggerated; and that how- 
ever much the gallantry of the soldiers and 
sailors at the forcing of the passage of the 

Obligado might be admired, the expedition 
itself was little better than a buccaneering 
affair undertaken without the sanction of 
the two Governments. It was a gross in- 
/ fraction of national law, and incensed Ge- 
neral Rosas at a time when our object should 
have been to conciliate him. He was not 
surprised that after such an occurrence Ge- 
neral Rosas should have been somewhat hy- 
percritical as to the phraseology of our treaty, 
particularly when it related to the naviga- 
tion of rivers flowing through the States 
of different Powers. He hoped that France 
would agree to the same treaty to which 
we had agreed; for he was quite sure that 
we, in signing that treaty, had settled the 
question. He had recently seen that in 
the French Assembly many assertions which 
had been industriously circulated respect- 
ing the treatment of Europeans by General 
Rosas had been received as facts, when 
from his own experience he knew them to 
be utterly devoid of truth. He knew many 
cases in which General Rosas had offered 
to Europeans every care and protection; 
and he believed that the treaty which we 
had made with that chieftain would be 
sacredly observed by him in all its stipula- 
tions. The inhabitants of the Banda Ori- 
ental were as well aware as any Europeans 
of the excellent site of their capital town 
for commercial purposes, and its superiority 
as a military position; they were extremely 
attached to their nationality, and ready to 
give due proofs of this feeling. At this 
time, when there were only 200 or 300 
miserable Orientals within the town of 
(Monte Video, it might be necessary that 
, that place should have the protection of a 
| foreign garrison; but if the wealthy and 
{intelligent inhabitants who were in the 
camp of General Oribe gained access to 
ithe town, there was no fear that they 
would give up their independence to the 
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| Government of Buenos Ayres, to the Na- \ 
tional Assembly of France, to a body of | 
/commercial speculators, or to anybody | 
else. 
| Lorp COLCHESTER said, that Monte 

| Video was a very strongly fortified town, 

and was garrisoned by Frenchmen, Ita- 

‘lians, and Spaniards, who would continue 

to hold out against Oribe, or Rosas, or any 

other general, so long as the walls did not 

tumble down of their own accord. When 

| France and England first interfered, Monte 

| Video was invested by the troops of Oribe 

| by land, and was blockaded by Rosas with 

'a naval force; the fort must have fallen if 

| England and France had not said to Bue- 

_nos Ayres, not ‘‘ You are not acting in 

accordance with the law of nations,’’ but 

| ** You shall not act in accordance with the 

/law of nations;’’ and, in consequence of 

_ the interference of the British and French 

| forees, the blockade was raised. He was! 

satisfied that the people of Monte Video! 

were not at all likely to submit to Buenos 

Ayres unless they were reduced to sub- 

mission by force. Considering the inde- 

| pendence of Monte Video a great national 

object, he trusted Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment would be as jealous of it when at- 

tacked by any other nation as when at- 

tacked by Buenos Ayres. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to say, in reply to some obser- 
vations from Lord Howpen, that it was 
provided by the treaty that the Argentine 
troops should withdraw, and that the only 
object of the British Government was to 
secure the safety of persons engaged in 
commerce with Monte Video. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


Telegraph Company Bill. 


me 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 22, 1850. 


Minutes.) Pusiie Bitts.—1° Money Payment of 
Wages (Ireland); Woods, Forests, &c. 

2° Parliamentary Voters, &c. (Ireland); Elections (Ire- 
land); Estates Leasing (Ireland); Judgments (Ireland); 
Commons Inclosure. 

3° Party Processions (Ireland). 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. PINNEY moved the Second Read- 
ing of the British Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany’s Bill. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
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“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. RICARDO said, the whole of the 
capital required by this Bill did not amount 
to 100,000/., and that it was an attempt 
upon the part of its promoters to extort a 
sum of money from the Electric Telegraph 
Company. He should move that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. FARRER said, it was rather un- 
usual, without a strong case being made 
out, that the House should refuse to send 
a Bill to a Committee upstairs, particu- 
larly such a one as the present, which held 
out a promise to afford very great conve- 
nience to the country. He hoped the hon. 
Member for Stoke would not persist in his 
opposition to the second reading, as he 
would have an opportunity of stating his 
objections in Committee. 

Mr. W. PATTEN was in favour of in- 
quiry, and would, therefore, support the 
second reading. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE objected to a 
clause in the Bili, which gave limited lia- 
bility to those who engaged in the under- 
taking; but as its promoters had intimated 
to the Board of Trade that they were will- 
ing to alter that in Committee, he should 
not oppose the second reading. 

Mr. RICARDO said, the promoters of 
the measure had been canvassing for votes, 
and issuing handbills in the lobby of the 
House. 

Mr. FARRER believed the principle of 
the Bill to be just and equitable, and said 
that, with respect to canvassing, there had 
been no mention of any opposition until the 
night before, so that there was very little 
time for soliciting votes in its favour. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
12: Majority 63. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2° and committed, and referred 
to the Committee of Selection. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL stated that he 
proposed to postpone this Bill; in the first 
place, because he thought it desirable, as 
there was to be a question whether there 
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one, in the Australian colonies, that the 
House should have before it all the infor- 
mation they could possibly give up to the 
latest time, and that the papers which they 
had received should be laid before Parlia- 
ment, and should be put in a shape that 
should bring that question especially before 
the House. He had received despatches 
that morning from our Australian colonies 
which it was important the House should 
be in possession of. He should like, as he 
was about to postpone the measure, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who was 
to move an Amendment for the purpose of 
taking the opinion of the House as to whe- 
ther the colonies of New South Wales and 
Victoria should have two houses of legisla- 
ture, that before the time came the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should lay before 
the House, so that it might be printed, what 
it was that he specifically proposed, what 
body was to be elected, and what qualifica- 
tions the members of it were to possess. 
To give sufficient time for consideration, he 
proposed to postpone the Committee to 
that day fortnight. 

Committee deferred from Monday next 
till Friday 8th March. 


EMIGRANT SHIPS. 


Mr. HAWES, in answer to questions 
from Mr. Grattan, Mr. Divett, and Lord 
Ashley, said, in reply to the question of 
the hon. Member for Meath, who referred 
to the treatment of some Irish orphan girls 
who had gone out, that papers would be 
laid on the table which would show what 
had been done in regard to the matter; 
the Government were determined to inves- 
tigate all such cases, and to punish guilty 
parties with the utmost severity. In the 
case of the Ramilies, it appeared that there 
was no flogging in the ordinary sense of 
that term, as supposed, but that four 
women were punished by the surgeon, 
quite unjustifiably and severely, but in the 
presence of the matron and some other 
parties; but that when the ship arrived at 
her destination, in March last, the passen- 
gers made no complaint of ill-treatment to 
the authorities of the colony, and unfortu- 
nately all the parties received their full 
gratuities; but the Lieutenant Governor, 
seeing a statement in the local papers, 
caused the matter to be examined into, 
and the facts just referred to came out. 
Whether any steps could be taken here, 


‘the absence of witnesses, he (Mr. Hawes) 


were to be two houses of legislature, or | was not able to say. 
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PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS, ETC. 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he felt it his duty, 
before this Bill was read a second time, to 
call the attention of the House to a con- 
sideration of some of its more important 
elauses. The Bill was divisible into two 
parts. One concerned the qualifications of 
electors, and the other the registration. 
With regard to the latter part of the Bill, 
he did not intend to offer any observation, 
because, so far as the registration of elec- 
tors went, the principle of having an an- 
nual registration was a good one. Any 
objection that he had to that part of the 
Bill, was on matters of detail. But with 
regard to that portion of the Bill which 
concerned the qualification of electors, he 
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that country, and would raise up a class of 
persons who would live by agitation. They 
were aware that an Act passed some time 
ago for the purpose of preventing joint 
freeholds; but here was a plan for giving 
to every joint occupier a vote, introducing 
the evil principle of subdivision of land. 
Then the third clause gave to every one 
who was seised in fee-simple to the amount 
of 5l. a year a vote, so that if any one 
bought an estate worth 100/. a year, he 
might create twenty votes out of it. Was 
that fair to persons who were struggling 
for the rights of property? Then with 
regard to making the rating to the poor- 
law the basis of qualification, it appeared 
to him that it required a great deal of cau- 
tion. In Ireland it was of great impor- 





tance to sever the poor-law from anything 





objected to the Bill because it would alter connected with religious or political feel- 
the whole franchise of the kingdom. This ing. Then, with regard to the joint oecu- 
Bill did away with the necessity of a bene- | pation, there would be a constant juggle 
ficial interest on the part of the voter, and going on. They knew how variable was 
it made it compulsory on a man to take | the valuation of property even in England; 
the franchise. The reason put forward for it was probably more so in Ireland. It 
the Bill was, that the constituency in Ire- | appeared to him that the basis of the quali- 
land had dwindled away, and that unless fication ought to be the value, and not the 
they renovated the constituency through rating. The franchise was to be given to 
the instrumentality of this Bill, they would | tenants-at-will from year to year; and he 
soon have no constituency at all. The appealed to the common sense of the House 
population had diminished, and then they | whether that class of persons were likely 
introduced the novel principle of increasing | to exercise the franchise with indepen- 
the county voters. The borough franchise dence? If they wanted to have a substan- 
was not substantially altered; but this Bill | tial class of tenants holding under leases, 
inverted the principle in which the county | and if their paramount object were the im- 
and borough franchise ought to stand, and provement of the country, why, he asked, 
did stand at the present moment. In the did they at this time introduce this Bill, 
case of the borough franchise, no beneficial which must have the effect of causing agi- 
interest had ever been required; a man tation? This 8/. franchise was as bad as 
occupied a house or a warehouse of a cer-| going back to the 40s. freeholds. Lands 
tain value, and it was not necessary that he would be divided and subdivided in order 
should have any beneficial interest. The | that political agitators might carry out 


case of the county franchise was different. 
The county franchise did not depend on a 
man’s residence, but on his connexion with 
the locality in which his vote arose, and in 
addition to that, according to the constitu- 
tion of this country, some beneficial interest 


their projects. 

Mr. HUME said, if this Bill was to do 
any good to Ireland, it must meet the 
wishes of the community there. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman objected to even 
this modified reform. His principal reason 


had always been required of him, for the | for rising was to point out to the House that 
purpose of qualifying him to vote. Now, | this Bill could not do justice to Ireland. A 
the change introduced by this Bill was, | franchise of 8/. in Ireland was equal to 301. 
that it required no tenure whatever; but a|in England. Formerly 40s. freeholders in 
man occupying premises which were rated | Ireland had votes, but they deprived them 
to the poor-law at 8/. a year, was entitled | of that. He thought that to offer anything 
to vote. In the second clause, they had an | to Ireland short of an ample restitution of 
encouragement to joint occupation, which | its privileges, was only to prolong the 
had ever been the curse of Ireland, for it! struggle. Why should the half-Hotten- 
caused the arrangement of property to be | tots, half-English at the Cape be allowed 
subservient to polities. This clause would | to vote if they were rated to the road tax? 
have the effect of renewing agitation in | Were Irishmen less capable of exercising 
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Assuredly not. | Orangemen were being sacrificed. 


the franchise than they ? 
Taxation and representation ought to be 
coextensive; to give the Irish the fran- 
chise would tend to morally raise them, 
for they had been too long depressed. 
Looking at the melancholy exhibitions of 
party spirit in Ireland last year, the Go- 
vernment ought to be stimulated to raise 
the people in their moral condition. 
lishmen, Irishmen, and Scotechmen ought 
now to be placed in the position of free- 
men; they should have an interest in what 
was good, and in putting down what was 
bad. This Bill only trified with the rights 
of the Irish people, who at present were 
treated worse than cattle. He hoped the 
Government would take a liberal view of 
the matter; let them treat the Irish as 
they treated Hottentots. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that this Bill 
could not give satisfaction in Ireland, it 
fixed the franchise too high. He should pro- 
pose a 4l. franchise, if no other Member 
did, for it was true that a franchise of 8/. in 
Ireland was equal to one of 301. in Eng- 
land. Although it was matter of felicita- 
tion to find that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Montrose was disposed to treat 
Irishmen at least as well as Hottentots, it 
nevertheless had not passed from his (Mr. 
Reynolds’) memory that the hon. Gentle- 


man had voted through thick and thin in| 
favour of coercive measures for Ireland, | 
and that the latest attestation of his affec- | 
tion for that country was to be found in | 


the fact that he was going to deprive her 
of the only remaining plume in her na- 
tional helmet, namely, the office of Lord 
Lieutenant. [Mr. Hume: It is no plume. | 


The hon. Gentleman might not regard it | 


as a plume, but the Irish people regarded 
it as an entire plume of feathers, and it 
was a little too hard that they should be 
deprived of it by one who professed to be 
their ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 


He (Mr. Reynolds) had attended in his | 


place that evening at an unusually early 
hour, and with considerable inconvenience 
to himself, because he had heard that it 
was the intention of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin, who had just addressed the 
House, to have offered a most determined 
opposition to the third reading of the Party 
Processions Bill; but he was agreeably 
disappointed to find that the hon. and 
learned Member had permitted that Act to 
pass without offering a single remark upon 
it, thereby proving that he could look on 
with perfect complacency while his brother 


Eng- | 
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It was 
creditable to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and yet it was a little too bad, that 


(Ireland) Bill. 


| he should have taken such a course after 


all the clamour that had been made during 
the last three months about Dolly’s Brae 
and Lord Roden. Both Dolly’s Brae and 
the noble Lord were now consigned to the 
‘tomb of all the Capulets,”’ and they ap- 
peared to have passed away from the 
memory of the hon. and learned Member 
as completely as if they had never been. 
Alas for the evanescence of all human 
glory! But though the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had nothing to say in favour of 
his own party, he had a great deal to say 
against the extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise; and the most comical part of his 
objection to the present measure was, that 
it would tend to increase the power of the 
Irish landlords. That was certainly rather 
a strange doctrine, coming from such a 
quarter. What he (Mr. Reynolds) had to 
complain of was, that the landlords, as 
things at present stood, had a great deal 
too much power in Ireland. The nature 
of the present franchise was much too con- 
tracted, for it should be remembered that, 
so great was the difference between the 
relative wealth of both countries, an 8l. 
rating in Ireland was declared by the hon. 
Member for Montrose to be equal to a 
301. rating in England. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin approved of that 
part of the Bill regulating the borough 
franchise. The Irish people could not 
require a worse character for a Franchise 
Bill that than it should meet with the ap- 
probation of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. It must be very bad indeed for them 
when it met with his approval. If Parlia- 
ment were dissolved to-morrow, three- 
fourths of the Irish counties would be 
close boroughs in the hands of the aristo- 
eracy. The people—properly so called— 
would have no power to elect their repre- 
sentatives, and the 105 Members ‘who 
would arrive in that House from Ireland 
would be the representatives of the aristo- 
eracy and the Protestant Church, as con- 
tradistinguished from the people. Many 
parts of the present Bill were susceptible 
of great improvement. The objection to 
the 8/. rating was not the only objection to 
which it was liable. The Bill was espe- 
cially to be deprecated in this respect— 
that it placed too much power over the fran- 
chise in the hands of the barony constables, 
and that it left the voters almost entirely 
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at the mercy of revisers and valuators. 
How did it happen that it had not occurred 
to the hon. and learned Member when enu- 
merating the defects of the Bill, to specify 
this, which was a most egregious one, that it 
did not abolish the freeman system? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said not 
one word in condemnation of a body of 
voters, of the great majority of whom it 
might with truth be said that they had not 
a ‘‘ local habitation,’’ nor even ‘‘ a name,’’ 
inasmuch they were often known to have 
voted in the names of men who had 
passed to their long account years ago. 
He (Mr. Reynolds) was entitled to be re- 
garded a very high authority on the sub- 
ject of the abuses of the freeman sys- 
tem. It would be in the recollection of 
the House that a petition against his re- 
turn for the city of Dublin had been pre- 
sented in 1847, and, as the old phrase 
had it, ‘‘ thereby hangs a tale,’’ and in 
good truth it was to him a tale of sor- 
row and pecuniary tribulation. On the 
clerk of the peace’s list for the city of 
Dublin in the year 1847 there appear- 
ed to be, in round numbers, 20,000 
Parliamentary voters. He took up the 
gauntlet, as it was well known, to con- 
test the representation of that city with 
the Tory and High Church faction. About 
seven thousand electors were polled — 
3,000 for him (Mr. Reynolds) and 100 
more for his hon. Colleague, whom he 
saw in his place, and he (Mr. Reynolds) 
was returned by a majority of 104 over 
Mr. Gregory. The election was followed, 
as was known, by a petition. What was 
the allegation of that petition? Not bri- 
bery and corruption, for these were po- 
litical offences of which even his most in- 
veterate adversaries acquitted him. But 
they asserted that among his voters were 
a certain number of men who were in ar- 
rear of local taxes. The House appointed a 
Committee to try the merits of the election, 
and that Committee sat for ninety-four 
days. A sum of from 14,000/. to 15,0000. 
was expended in ascertaining whether 
ninety of his voters were in arrear of taxes 
or not. He would not say that perjury was 
committed, for that was a very unmusical 
phrase, but certainly there was a con- 
siderable economising of truth on the part 
of some of the witnesses against his 
voters. A host of lawyers and Parlia- 
mentary agents were engaged, and from 
14,0001. to 15,0001. were expended dur- 


ing ninety-four days; and what was the 


{ Fes. 





object of the investigation? To ascertain | 
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whether ninety of his voters were in arrear 
or not. The Committee declared that they 
were, and they were accordingly struck off. 
But what was the aggregate amount of 
the taxes for defaulting in which all these 
voters were disqualified and 15,0001. was 
expended in an inquiry? It was, to a 
fraction, 451. 17s. 63d. Now, he thought 
that the present Bill was exceedingly de- 
fective in this respect, if in no other, that 
it did not render such an absurd proceeding 
impossible of occurrence for the future. 
He found that by the 103rd section of 
this Bill a power was given to inquire 
whether a man had been legally enrolled 
or legally registered on the Parliamentary 
roll, and this he thought exceedingly ob- 
jectionable. He was sure that the ma- 
jority of that House would concur with 
him in the opinion that after a man had 
passed the ordeal of the revising barris- 
ter’s court, and an appeal to the going 
judge of assize, and had been enrolled, he 
should have no further trouble about his 
vote, and that it should not be permitted 
to a Committee of that House to inquire 
whether he had a valid title to be placed 
upon the roll. The great evil of the free- 
man system was that it swamped the pro- 
perty qualification. About two thousand nine 
hundred householders, leaseholders, and 
freeholders had plumped for him, and four 
hundred freemen had recorded their votes 
in his favour. Two thousand eight hun- 
dred freemen had voted for his antagonists, 
and thus the property qualification voters 
were balanced. Surely that was a most 
absurd and anomalous state of things, and 
it was desirable that something should at 
once be done to remedy the evil. He had 
often taken an active part in contested 
elections at Dublin, and he had always 
found that the freemen swamped the house- 
holders. He remembered having exerted 
himself very strenuously on one occasion 
to procure the return of the noble Lord 
now at the head of the Woods and Forests 
Department, and it had happened on that 
oceasion that freemen of the city of Dublin 
were imported in cargoes from Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and other manu- 
facturing towns of England, where they 
had resided for years. It was noised 
abroad that the election was approaching, 
and forthwith the shout of ‘* York, you’re 
wanted !’’ swelled upon the gale, and not 
shipbrokers, but freemenbrokers, were em- 
ployed in Liverpool by the score to send 
over these immaculate electors at so much 
per head, that they might exercise the 
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sublime privileges of freemen in the city | 
of Dublin; of course, those ragged free- 
men who were working at about 9s. per | 
week came over at their own expense | 
that they might maintain the purity of! 
election. He was himself an advocate 
of something that fell very little short of 
universal suffrage; but he did not like the | 
freeman system, because it had only the | 
worst features of universal suffrage, and 
because it was liable to the most mon-| 
strous abuses. Nobody could ever ascer- | 
tain where a freeman lived. In his in- | 
scrutable garret he could defy detection. 
They were a privileged class—the last 
remnant of what was happily now no more, | 
Protestant ascendancy. They were, in| 
fact, the peel of the orange, and, being 
exceedingly dry and flavourless, were not | 
worth preserving. It was to be wished | 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- | 
tary for Ireland had applied the axe to the’ 
root of this evil, and inserted a provision | 
in his Bill that the freeman franchise 
should cease on the death of those who at | 
present enjoyed it. But, indeed, it would | 


be no such easy matter, after all, to define 
the limitation of any right that depended | 
on the life of a freeman; for the lives of 


freemen were like those in beneficial leases, 
they never terminated. In truth, a free-| 
man was one of the most remarkable spe- | 
cimens of humanity. Not only did he 
hand down his valuable right to his pos- 
terity by marriage, birth, and service, but | 
he lived himself to the most patriarchal | 
age that was possible—or rather, to speak | 
more correctly, that it was morally impos- | 
sible for a man to attain. He did not! 
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it from him to say that the people of Ire- 
land were not properly represented at pre- 
sent. The present company were always 
excepted. He was not going to bring an 
old house about his ears by insinuating a 
doubt that the 105 Irish Members in that 
House were—with the solitary exception of 
himself—one and all of them eminently 
qualified by position, talent, integrity, and 
erudition, for the distinguished positions 
they occupied; but surely it was to be 
regretted that more of their neighbours 
had not the power of recording at gene- 
ral elections the high sense they en- 
tertained of the virtues and accomplish- 
ments of such admirable individuals. If 
that House wished to make Ireland what 
she ought to be—not a drag chain on Eng- 
land’s prosperity, but an auxiliary in her 
train, swelling her triumphs and adding 
permanent stability to her empire—they 
could not adopt a better course in order to 
the achievement of that glorious result 
than to give to the people of Ireland a 
voice in the election of their representa- 
tives. In conclusion he begged to give 
notice that when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee he should move the insertion of a 
clause to enable all persons rated to the 


‘relief of the poor in Ireland, in however 


small a sum, whether in cities, towns, or 
boroughs, to be enrolled on the Parlia- 
mentary roll. 

Sir J. B. WALSTI said, the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman, the Member for the 
city of Dublin, convinced him that the hon. 
Member for Montrose was right when he 
said the Bill would not satisfy any party in 
Ireland. It disappointed those who were 


hesitate to predict that, unless the present | represented by the hon. Member for Dub- 
Bill were materially improved, and its pro- | lin, and it excited grave apprehensions on 
visions materially amplified, it would not | his (Sir J. Walsh’s) side of the House. 
give satisfaction to the people of Ireland. | The political effect of the measure would 
He trusted that the English Members of | be to increase the numbers and alter the 
the popular party would now come to the | character of the Irish constituencies. An 
rescue, and insist upon such a franchise Irish farmer of 81. a year was quite desti- 
Bill being given to Ireland as would lead tute of the property qualification intended 
to the political regeneration of that country. | by the Irish Reform Bill. If the noble 
They were fond of saying that they were | Lord at the head of the Government once 
ready to hold out the right hand of fellowship | set such a stone rolling, it would be impos- 
to Ireland, that they would meet the Irish | sible for him to stop it. England would 
as fellow subjects, and recognise Ireland as | come with similar claims, and would break 
an integral portion of the empire. If with redoubled force the barrier of finality 
there were any truth in their professions, | which the noble Lord had once adhered to. 
let them now come forward and give to It appeared to him that the present mea- 
Ireland a Parliamentary charter, which | sure was based upon an allegation that the 
would give the creator of wealth, as contra- | constituency in Ireland had of late dwindled 
distinguished from his destroyer, a potent | exceedingly; but they all knew the cause 
voice in the election of the men who were | of that, and, if property were now jeopar- 
to represent him in that House. Far be dised in Ireland, was that a reason that 
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the present time should be considered less 
fitting for an examination of the state of 
the franchise? In his opinion, however, 
the true way to enlarge the franchise was 
not by extending the suffrage, but by using 
all practical and expedient measures with a 
view to aid the people in the acquisition of 
property, or by a reconstruction of those 
classes to which the franchise had been 
originally given by the constitution. As 
to the present Bill, he feared that it was 
little better than a return to the old 40s. 
system. It was admitted on all hands 
that the effect of the measure would be to 
double, to treble, perhaps to quadruple the 
constituency. In Antrim the number 
would be raised to 22,000; in Kildare to 
10,000, and so on; the Protestant minority 
would be thus entirely extinguished. But 
they should recollect that there were two 
great parties in Ireland separated by re- 
ligious and political sentiments, which it 
should always be the object of Parliament 
to blend together as much as possible. 
There was the Protestant minority, wealthy 
and respectable and intelligent; if they 
were extinguished under that Bill, he 
feared that it would be extinguishing for 
ever the voice of the Protestant part of the 
community. Although he wished to see 
religious differences healed in that country, 
he still greatly feared that the tendency of 
such a measure as the present would be 
to destroy the Protestant influence in most 
of the counties of Ireland. He begged of 
the House to look at its probable effect 
upon the question of repeal of the Union 
It was to be apprehended, if such a mea- 
sure as the Bill then before them passed 
into a law, that a great number of Irish 
Members would come into that House 
pledged to vote for ‘‘ repeal,’ and that 
which had been the feeling of a section of 
the Irish Members would soon become the 
feeling of a large majority. If the repre- 
sentatives of the people of England as- 
sembled in that House wished to retain 
their great and glorious constitution, they 
would strengthen it by resisting democratic 
innovation. By a step of the kind which 
they were now recommended to take, they 
would, instead of strengthening the consti- 
tution, most materially weaken it; for the 
effect of such a measure must be very ma- 
terially to increase the democratic element 
in the conduct of public affairs in Ireland— 
an element which he by no means thought 
favourable to freedom there, and with re- 
ference to England he held the same opin- 
ion, He had always contended that there 
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was great danger to liberty, to justice, to 
civiliastion itself, and to all the blessings 
which we enjoyed, not from monarchy, nor 
aristocracy, but from the pressure of de- 
mocracy. He would ask, had democracy 
proved favourable to liberty in France? In 
that country they were at the present mo- 
ment defending society itself by the force 
of the bayonet. Prudence, then, sug- 
gested to them the expediency of postpon- 
ing such a measure till they could ascer- 
tain for themselves that they were in no 
danger of calamities similar to those which 
had befallen the people of France. He 
wished that the opinion of the House might 
be tested on the second reading of the Bill, 
for he did not intend to offer any opposition 
on going into Committee. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL stated, that 
he, as a county Member, was quite willing 
to accept the measure as far as counties 
were concerned, but he hoped that, so far 
as boroughs were affected, the Bill might 
not pass in its present form; he trusted, at 
the same time, that the eventual success 
of the measure would not be hazarded by 
unfairly pressing the objections which ex- 
isted against it. The case of boroughs 
differed very materially from that of coun- 
ties—for example, in boroughs an 8I. va- 
luation showed a 121. rental. It was well 
known that in house property the tendency 
of all valuation was to fix property at 
amounts below its real worth. As the 
franchise in England and Scotland was 
higher in counties than in boroughs, so he 
should, judging from analogy, say that the 
same rule ought to apply to Ireland. Not 
that he would make the county franchise 
higher than by the present Bill it was pro- 
posed to be made, but he would make the 
borough franchise lower. He would further 
add, that as far as he had any opportunity 
of judging, nothing worked well that de- 
pended on the poor-law valuation. The 
hon. Baronet opposite, who spoke last, 
said much about the dangers which were 
to be apprehended from the encroachments 
of democracy; but he (Mr. O’Connell) was 
not afraid to vote against any measure 
which he really believed to amount to a de- 
mocratie encroachment. He trusted that 
he was as warmly attached to the Queen’s 
Government as any man in that House; 
but he held that the true mode of prevent- 
ing democratic encroachments was to make 
wise and timely concessions. 

Captain TAYLOR thought the 8/. rat- 
ing for the county franchise too low, and 
considered a 25/. rating would be prefer- 
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able, although he admitted that the poor- | 
law rating in Ireland was at present most 
defective. A return made on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry last 
Session showed that an 8J. rating in Ire- 
land would give to the county which he | 
(Captain Taylor) represented (Dublin), a 
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large as to excite any just apprehensions, 
Some might think the Bill went too far, 
while others did not consider it went far 
enough. Now, he thought that Govern- 
ment were taking a medium course; and 
he could not refrain from expressing a hope 
that hon. Members would consult the inter- 


constituency of 28,809 voters, which must | ests of Ireland by not pushing their re- 
be admitted to be very much like universal | spective opinions too far. He saw that 
suffrage. There could be no question that | the Bill was already in danger; but he 
the tendency of this Bill was to make the hoped that, by moderation on both sides, 
towns swamp the rural districts, and he | they would give the country some chance 
thought the county constituency should | of getting a good measure. 

principally consist of the farmers and yeo-| Sir J. YOUNG approved generally of 
manry, and not have an overwhelming ad- | the principle of the Bill, one of the chief 
mixture of manufacturing and shopkeeping | merits of which was that it made the 
population. The registry of voters had | registry system self-acting, and gave the 
greatly diminished in Ireland, but an im- | franchise to a person having a certain 
mense number of qualified persons in every | amount of property. The decrease in 
county objected to register themselves, and | the registry was no new thing in Ire- 
therefore he thought the clause in this Bill ‘land ; it was observed as far back as 
making registration compulsory on every |1838, and one main cause of it was 
qualified person highly objectionable. It basing the county franchise upon the 
had been said, that this Bill would increase | lease of the tenant, instead of upon his 
the present constituency fourfold; but | valuation. He believed the effect of an 
looking at its effect in his own county, he 8. rating instead of a 101. rent would 
thought that estimate under the mark.|be to decrease the number of voters; 
The Bill was objectionable because it would | and he therefore thought an 8J. rating 
make the lowest classes of the population! a very dubious step in the counties. He 


three-fourths of the whole constituency. | should go more largely into detail on the 
He begged English Members to examine | measure when it was in Committee. 


this Bill, although it bore an Irish title,| Mr. F. O'CONNOR approved of this 
because the next step would be to apply it /measure, as most opportune and neces- 
to England. If its effect should be to re-| sary. He looked upon it, not as a mea- 
turn ninety Members to the free-trade side | sure of principle, but of policy. The 
of the House from Ireland, they might de-| promoters were afraid that, unless the 
pend upon it the same object would be , county constituencies were enlarged, Ire- 
sought by extending it to England. He land would return a majority of Protection- 
hoped the Bill would not be hurried, and | ists; but they felt perfectly secure of the 
that the right hon. Baronet the Secretary | towns and boroughs. When the hon. Ba- 
for Ireland who introduced it, would con- | ronet the Member for Radnorshire talks of 
sider an early day after Easter most conve- | the rapid strides of democracy, he must tell 


nient for going into Committee. 

CotonEL RAWDON considered that no 
less a measure than this could remedy the 
great defects in the condition of the Irish 
constituency. He could not help observing 
that the hon. Member for the city of Dub- 
lin had been excited even to anger by cer- 
tain portions of the Bill, while the hon. and 


gallant Member for the county of Dublin | 
insisted upon a 251. qualification; and seve- | 
ral other opinions were expressed with re- | 


gard to the measure, which showed how 
difficult it would be for any Minister to col- 
lect the opinion of the House of Commons. 
Now, he would say that there was very lit- 
tle reason for so much difference of opinion. 


The popular concessions which it was in- | 


tended to convey, were by no means so 


him that the landlords of Ireland had al- 
| ways measured their property by the stan- 
| dard of political power, rather than by the 
' public necessities and the State require- 
ments. It was the resistance of the land- 
| lords to the development of the generous 
mind of the people of Ireland that had 
driven the people to a wild democracy; 
and he would tell the landlords that until 
the present system of quibbling govern- 
ment was done away with, we would never 
see the only proper and sound system of 
government established—a system of pure 
democracy. The landlords of Ireland could 
not say they were in the same position as 
the landlords of England: the English 
landlords were gentlemen, the Irish land- 
lords were tyrants. He accepted this mea- 
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sure, because he believed that shortly the 
same measure of justice must be dealt out 
to the people of England. Talk of a 251. 
rating for Ireland! Did the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Dublin county know that 
36,000 voters were the whole constituency 
of Ireland? Why, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire alone had a constituency of 
36,000 persons, and returned only two 
Members; so that the same number as 
sent to that House two Members in one 
case, sent 105 Members in another. Was 
there ever a greater anomaly? The Irish 
landlords always made themseives tools to 
a Government; and he would ask, did they 
ever know anything more absurd and ano- 
malous than the paltry subserviency to a 
Minister which the Irish Members had 
shown last night, when they refused to re- 
lieve Ireland with 500,0001. out of the 
Consolidated Fund, at the same time that 
they accepted a grant of 300,000/. The 
Irish landlords came with weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, and yet 
said they would not take what their coun- 
try wanted, merely because they wished 
to support the Government. He thanked 
the Government for this measure. He 
had not much certainly to thank any Go- 
vernment for; but he regarded this Bill 
as a step in the right direction. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON thought that 
some feeling of modesty on the part of 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
might have prevented him from making 
such a sweeping attack upon the landlords 
of Ireland. Although they might have 
some faults, he would appeal to the House 
whether their treatment of their tenants 
was not somewhat better than the mode 
in which the hon. Member had treated the 
inhabitants of Snigg’s End ? [Mr. 0’Con- 
Nor: My tenants pay no rent at Snigg’s 
End.] He would admit that the repre- 
sentation required extension, but the House 
might run somewhat rashly into the other 
extreme. One of the main causes of the 
present limited number of voters in Ire- 
land, was the extreme apathy on the. part 
of many persons who were qualified to be 
on the register, but who failed to take 
advantage of the privileges which the ex- 
isting law placed within their reach. From 
whatever cause it arose, there was at pre- 
sent a disinclination on the part of per- 
sons of all religious creeds, of all political 
parties, and of every station in life, to 
place their names upon the registry. This 
was one of the most remarkable symptoms 
of the present social state’ of Ireland. 
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The number of voters at present on the 
registry might be, he believed, quadrupled, 
if all those who were entitled to vote had 
placed their names there; and he wished 
that no man should have his name placed 
on the registry against his will, and he 
should like to see the Bill modified to this 
extent, that the name of no person should 
be registered without his own consent. 
The possession of the franchise frequently 
placed individuals in an unpleasant posi- 
tion, and in many cases the Irish voter was 
too much the slave of another man to be 
able to give his vote independently. He 
feared that the Bill might have a mis- 
chievous effect in perpetuating a system of 
continued turmoil and discontent in Ireland, 
which would utterly destroy any benefit 
that an enlargement of the constituency 
might confer. It would be much better 
gradually to train up the people to the ex- 
ercise of the franchise. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that he was glad to 
find that there was a general understand- 
ing on the other side of the House which 
amounted to a general acknowledgment 
that some Bill of this nature was neces- 
sary, and that they had come to the con- 
clusion that the condition of the represen- 
tation in Ireland, which some years ago 
they would not allow to be amended, now 
required some improvement to be applied 
to it. But from observations which fell 
from hon. Members on the other side, he 
was induced to believe that they were dis- 
posed to make the offers of the Govern- 
ment much smaller than they were. Some 
of the propositions made by them were of 
a most extraordinary character. The hon. 
Member for the county of Dublin expressed 
a desire that the amount of rating to con- 
fer the qualification should not be less 
than 251.; and from that, it would appear 
that the hon. Gentleman did not feel that 
he had a very firm hold on the sympathies 
of the population of the county. He agreed 
with the observations which had been made 
as to the faults of the Bill with regard both 
to the county franchise and the borough 
franchise ; and he considered that no 
sensible reason could be given why the 
franchise should be the same for boroughs 
as for counties. The sum there fixed af- 
forded no criterion of what would be the 
extent of the increase of the franchise. 
One point to which he wished to allude 
was, that the right hon. Baronet the Sec- 
retary for Ireland, and his friends, were 
desirous to attach some of those restric- 
tions to this Bill which were found in Eng- 
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land to have given rise to so much evil, 
and which he was sure the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
would remove as soon as he should bring 
in a Bill on the subject with reference to 
England. It appeared that no occupier 
would have a right to vote until he should 
have been twelve months a resident, and 
no owner would be entitled to a vote un- 
less he should have held the property for 
six months. The only object in rendering 
it necessary for the occupier to have been 
a resident for twelve months, was to pre- 
vent fraud by persons becoming occupiers 
for the purpose of obtaining the franchise 
to enable them to vote at a particular 
election. If by a six months’ occupancy 
they secured a guarantee against fraud of 
that kind in one case, why should not the 
same period answer in the other? It 
would be found also that there was a 
deception in the Bill, for the terms laid 
down in it made it requisite for an occu- 
pier to have held the tenements for six- 
teen months—a period of four months lon- 
ger. He asked the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, if he 
were going to give the franchise to a man 
who happened to be a proprietor in Ire- 
land at an 8. valuation, not a fraudulent 
but a bond fide occupier, why, if he ad- 
mitted that such a man should have a 
vote, should he be thus needlessly re- 
stricted by the present Bill? Therefore, 
in his opinion, he thought the noble Lord 
ought, on going into Committee, to consent 
to a considerable alteration of the Bill. The 
six months’ residence was as long a period 
as ought to be asked, because it gave a 
sufficient guarantee against a fraudulent 
occupancy. As regarded the rating fran- 
chise, or rather a franchise depending on a 
particular amount of assessment, bad as he 
considered that to be everywhere, he con- 
sidered it would operate unfavourably in 
an especial degree in Ireland. By that 
system the noble Lord would allow to every 
board of guardians the power of lowering 
or raising the franchise qualification to a 
great extent. The guardians might raise 
the rateable value so much that it would 
approach the amount of rent, or, in the 
opposite way, lower the rateable value un- 
til it came to not more than 50 per cent 
of the rent. He thought it desirable in 


remodelling the franchise to adopt a prin- 
ciple that would have the effect of prevent- 
ing such injustice as might arise in that way. 
In his opinion it would be better if the fran- 
chise were based simply on the rating, to | 
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which system they would eventually re. 
sort, and that the payment of rates should 
not be an element to be considered in the 
extension of the franchise for election pur- 
poses. There was another point to which 
he begged to invite attention. He had 
observed in many places, in Manchester 
particularly, if he were to take the inter- 
val between 1839 and 1842, a period of 
great manufacturing distress, the Parlia- 
mentary franchise was greatly diminished, 
because, owing to the depression of the 
period the poor-rate was increased, as also 
was the rateable value of property; and 
consequently many industrious, hardwork- 
ing, and struggling men whose rates were 
thus increased—no matter how they strug- 
gled to retain their position—were in many 
instances, by the operation of the Bill, 
struck out from the enjoyment of their 
right as Parliamentary electors. The no- 
ble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might rest assured that before 
long, he would have to bring in a Bill for 
Parliamentary reform for the united king- 
dom. He was not going to say that there 
existed at present any very pressing or 
extraordinary demand in the country for 
such a measure. But the man was not 
worth arguing with, who believed that the 
representation in this country could be long 
maintained, without considerable changes. 
He did not believe it beneficial to the in- 
terests of the country, that such anomalies 
should exist as at present prevailed in 
the representation of the country. When- 
ever the noble Lord should bring in such a 
measure, he would find it so out of har- 
mony with the measure he was then intro- 
ducing as regarded Ireland, that he would 
find it necessary to have another Bill to 
succeed as well as to supersede it. If he 
(Mr. Bright) were in the position of the 
noble Lord, he would make such a change 
now in Ireland as would establish repre- 
sentation there on sucha basis as to enable 
him to stand upon it at a future period, 
when he might find it necessary to re- 
model the representation of this portion 
of the united kingdom. The noble Lord 
who had last addressed the House, ad- 
verted to the compulsory registration 
system, and deprecated it, on the ground 
that great numbers of persons should 
not be compelled to register and exer- 
cise the franchise. Of course, he (Mr. 
Bright) was aware that there were men 
who were under compulsion; on the one 
hand, under the compulsion of the land- 
lord ; and, en the other hand, under the 
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compulsion of the priest, and who, were 
their names off the franchise roll at the 
period of the election, would escape the 
disagreeable necessity of voting. But what 
of that? Surely a man was not asked 
whether he was willing to serve on a jury, 
or perform the other duties which the con- 
stitution of the country confided to him to 
perform ? Therefore, it was monstrous to 
call in a man and ask him if he wished to 
be on the franchise list or not? With re- 
gard to the independence of the elective 
body in Ireland, what ought to be done 
there would be to give them the right to 
vote by ballot. He had been speaking on 
the question to a priest in Ireland, who 
possessed great influence, and he did not 
deny the influence exercised over the elec- 
tors. In fact, no man could deny that the 
priests in Ireland frequently exercised an 
unhealthy influence over the exercise of 
the franchise ; and no man, he should 
say, was more willing to admit the same 
than the priests. But the circumstances 
of the unfortunate people were such, that 
they had no friend to look to but the 
priest. He administered temporal assist- 
ance and protection, as well as spiritual 
advice and consolation—the priest was 
the adviser and counsellor of the people, 
and the influence which he, consequently, 
possessed and exercised might be regarded 
as a duty from the performance of which 
he had no escape. If the landlords, by 
reason of their territorial station, exer- 
cised great influence in one way, and 
the priests exercised it in another form, 
then, in his opinion, the Government seek- 
ing to improve the mode of giving expres- 
sion to public opinion would do well to es- 
tablish an easily worked system, the sys- 
tem of vote by ballot, which would enable 
all classes and parties to put into practical 
effect their privately-entertained opinions 
in an honest and independent manner. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had brought in a Bill for the better 
government of the colonies, abounding with 
numerous phrases and provisions, such as 
are considered extreme, when it is proposed 
to apply them in this country, one of which 
guaranteed a representative to every 15,000 
men of the population. Another clause 
in the colonial constitution about to be 
framed pointed out the steps necessary to 
be taken for ensuring the free and im- 
partial expression of opinion by public 
election, and the impartial exercise of the 
franchise. Now, in no country on the face 
of the earth was such a protection more 
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needed than in Ireland, for unless they 
had a very large constituency, or the pro- 
tection of the ballot, there could be no 
free expression of opinion ; and he was 
of opinion that if the Members of that 
House did not believe that election by 
ballot would have the effect of rendering 
electors independent, by removing them 
from the influence of the wealthy and 
powerful, they would have no objection to 
yield that mode of voting, and, conse- 
quently, remove the evils connected with 
the present elective system, which occa- 
sioned scenes in Ireland, as well as Eng- 
land, disgraceful, not alone to the Govern- 
ment, but to the whole country. He did 
not wish to be understood as denying that 
the present Bill would be an improvement. 
He knew not how far the noble Lord was 
determined to adhere to it ; but he wished 
to assure him that he could not adopt a 
course more fatal to Ireland and to the 
Government, than to listen to the sug- 
gestions of hon. Gentlemen opposite, whose 
only wish was to make the Bill less effec- 
tive than it stood at present. He regret- 
ted the noble Lord had not introduced a 
bolder measure. However, as it stood, all 
the support that he (Mr. Bright) could 
give to all that was good in it he would 
freely accord, because he felt certain that 
the only way to really unite and consoli- 
date both islands, in a permanent and last- 
ing unity, was to rule them similarly, and 
to do more justice to Ireland, economi- 
cally, ecclesiastically, and politically, than 
had been done by previous Governments. 
Mr. GROGAN hoped the Government 
would not follow the suggestions of the 
hon. Member for Manchester, and refuse 
to listen to suggestions, simply because 
they came from that (the Opposition) side 
of the House. He thought that it should 
be necessary to make application before 
a man was placed on the registry, in order 
to prove that he had a desire to be upon 
it; for he thought it highly objectionable 
to put a man upon the roll contrary, it 
might be, to his own wishes. A distine- 
tion should be made in the Bill betwixt a 
man having occupation under a lease, and 
one who was merely a yearly tenant, in 
order that encouragement might be given 
to the granting of leases. He must say, 
also, that he thought 8/. in counties was 
rather too low an amount. They were all 
aware of the mischievous effects of the 
old 40s. freehold in Lreland—how it led to 
the subdivision of land to an extent that 
the country was suffering from at this day; 
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| that impression they declined entering into 


and he was afraid that taking so low a 
franchise as 81., would tend to a restoration 
of the abuse. An hon. and gallant Friend 
had suggested that in counties the fran- 
chise clause be fixed at 25l., and, con- 


sidering that in England it was 501., he | 


must say that 25/. in Ireland could not be 
regarded as too high. A few years ago 


they passed a law against subletting, in| 


consequence of the many evils which at- 
tended that system; but by the present 
measure they would hold out a direct bonus 
to subletting, because, if a person had an 
occupation, say to the extent of 401., he 
would have the power of dividing it into 
five portions, in order that that number of 


individuals might be put upon the registry. | 


In boroughs, he thought very great facility 
would be given for putting persons on the 


roll. By the present law there were seven | 


or eight taxes that a man must pay before 
he could be registered; but there was not 
a single word about taxes in this Bill fur- 
ther than that he was not to be more than 
six months in arrear of the poor-rate. A 
man rated at 8/. had half his rates paid 
by the landlord, so that in many boroughs 
the sum paid would be very trifling indeed; 
not more than 2s. His hon. Colleague had 
objected to the freemen of Dublin; but he 
must be well aware that on the roll of 
freemen the highest class of judges, and 
all the professional classes, were to be 
found, constituting the great mass of the 
intelligence of the city. He thought it was 
ill-judged on the part of the hon. Gentle- 
man to attack the freemen, seeing that, as 
Lord Mayor, it would be his duty to ex- 
amine into the right of persons applying 
to be registered as freemen. 


Mr. W. FAGAN did not rise for the | 


purpose of entering into the merits of the 


Bill then before the House, but to entreat | 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for | 
Ireland not to accede to the wishes of | 


hon. Gentleman opposite to postpone the 
Bill. It was evident from the discussion 


that had taken place, that those hon. Gen- | 
tlemen at the opposite side of the House | 
intended to give the Bill the most deter- | 
For two | 
years they had had the present Bill post- | 


mined and vigorous opposition. 


poned, and he could state that the conse- 
quence had been to diminish the franchise 
very considerably. In the city which he 
had the honour to represent, the franchise 
had decreased in the last two years, in 
consequence of the feeling of the people 
that the Government intended to introduce 
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| the difficult pursuit required by the Act of 
| Parliament, and therefore they allowed 
| their franchises to fall away. If his right 
| hon. Friend should accede to the wishes of 
Gentlemen on the opposite side, and post- 
pone the Bill until after Easter, they would 
not obtain the measure in the present 
Session, in consequence of the opposition 
that would be given it on the other side of 
the House, as well as the opposition it 
would be certain to encounter in the other 
House of Legislature. If they could suc- 
ceed in even getting it at the eleventh 
hour, he doubted not it would be in so 
mutilated a condition that it would not be 
worth acceptance. He should be permitted 
to observe that he was not, as the repre- 
sentative of a city, so favourable altogether 
to the Bill. He confessed and admitted he 
would rather the present system, as re- 
garded cities, was continued, than that the 
Sl. franchise was adopted. He foresaw in 
his own city it would rather diminish than 
increase the franchise. He knew because 
he witnessed it at the registration in that 
city, that persons paying 10/. rent were 
rated as low as 51. to the poor; and if they 
gave the revisors elected by the poor-law 
guardians control over the franchise, by 
means of valuation, they might be certain 
the franchise would diminish much lower 
than at present. Therefore as far as re- 
garded cities, he was of opinion that an 
81. poor-law franchise would not increase 
the number of voters; on the contrary, he 
anticipated that, unless the second clause 
giving a double voting tenement would in- 
crease it, it would materially fall off. He 
jadmitted that in the counties the effect 
would be different; but, at the same time, 
a vast deal of power would be thrown into 
the hands of the landlords, much more 
than they possessed under the present sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding, he called on the 
right hon. Gentleman not to postpone the 
| measure, but press it through, because the 
people of Ireland, having no franchise at 
present, were anxiously expecting it. The 
number who enjoyed the franchise in Ire- 
land did not exceed 36,000. Indeed, he 
doubted if it amounted to that number; so 
‘that it might be said the constituency of 
the hon. Member for the West Riding of 
| Yorkshire numbered as many as all Ireland. 
The present Bill was intended more or 
less to revise the constituencies of Ire- 
land, therefore he hoped after waiting 
‘for the measure for over two years the 


| 


the present Bill, and in consequence of| Government would press it forward, and 
P q | Pp 
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not wait the convenience of hon. Gentle- 
men at the opposite side of the House, 
whose duty it was to be ready and in at- 
tendance at all times. The noble Lord the 
Member for Tyrone stated that, from his 
knowledge, the people were not disposed 
to register. He (Mr. Fagan) admitted 
that at present, with the franchise in its 
very limited condition, the people were not 
disposed to register, because the possession 
of the franchise was an expense and an 
annoyance instead of a benefit, inasmuch 
as its possessor was placed between two 
fires. On one side, if he went with the 
landlord, he ran the risk of popular dis- 
pleasure; whilst, on the other hand, if he 
obeyed the dictates of his conscience, he 
ran the risk of being oppressed by the 
landlord. They all had heard or read of 
Irish elections; for instance, the election 
at Carlow, where the people were perse- 
euted for acting conscientiously, which 
could not have been the case but for the 
unfortunately limited state of the franchise. 
The only mode that could be adopted to 
protect the voter was to extend the fran- 
chise, and then the people would be dis- 
posed to register. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester, that 
it was not necessary that persons should 
express a desire to be placed on the regis- 
try. On the same ground that a man was 
summoned to serve on a jury, or discharge 
any other legal or political duty, a man 
should be placed on the registry, and al- 
lowed to exercise his privilege as his feel- 
ings and his conscience dictated. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
the city of Dublin, appeared to object to 
all the clauses of the Bill; but he did not 
state what he would substitute in their 
stead. He admitted that Ireland needed 
some improvement, and therefore, with 
great submission to that hon. Gentle- 
man, and respect for his talent and ability, 
he (Mr. Fagan) should say the hon. Gen- 
tleman came forward with a most lame 
case in objecting to what was proposed, 
without suggesting anything in its stead. 
He fully agreed with the other hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin as regarded his view of the 
position occupied by the freemen. As long 
as the payment of taxation to qualify for 
the franchise was recognised as an element 
necessary to the principle, so long should 
men who are untaxed and non-resident— 
save within seven miles of the city—be 
exeluded from the privilege. He did not 
see why these men, who were the remnant 
of the old corporations—the old dominant 


{ Fes. 22} 
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and ascendancy men—should be permitted 
to enjoy, untaxed, the privilege that others 
paid dearly for, both in trouble and pecu- 
niarily. There was no disposition, how- 
ever, on the part of the Government to in- 
terfere with them at present. One more 
observation, and he would conclude. He 
was anxious to state, in reference to one 
expression that fell from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester—namely, the 
‘‘ unhealthy influence of the priesthood in 
Ireland’’—that such was not the effect of 
their influence on the people. On the con- 
trary, it had been most healthy and bene- 
ficial; and the landed gentry were indebted 
to their influence for the tranquillity and 
order that prevailed, as well as for the 
exhibition of those moral and social vir- 
tues that characterised so eminently the 
Irish people. He was sorry his hon. Friend 
had made use of the expression. Indeed, 
he felt he must have used it inadvertently, 
because from his (Mr. Fagan’s) experience 
—and he possessed much, as living a great 
deal amongst the rural classes of his coun- 
trymen—he did not think the language of 
his hon. Friend, as regarded the influence 
of the Irish clergy, at all justified. 

Sm J. TYRELL deprecated the course 
taken by the last hon. Gentleman, in an- 
ticipating so early determined opposition 
from his (Sir J. Tyrell’s) side of the House. 
In reference to the statement made by the 
hon. Member for Manchester of the un- 
healthy influence of the Roman Catholic 
priests, he (Sir J. Tyrell) would read a 
few extracts from the evidence given by a 
Roman Catholic priest who was attached 
to the management of a large property in 
the Kenmare union, and who was brought 
forward by the Government in the Com- 
mittee on the poor-law as a witness to 
whose evidence they attached great weight. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH rose to 
order. He appealed to his hon. Friend 
whether it was proper that he should go 
into such a question during the debate on 
this Bill. 

Sir J. TYRELL could assure the House 
that he would only address them for a few 
moments. This was a question with re- 
gard to a new Reform Bill, for there was 
an extension of the suffrage proposed for 
Ireland. The hon. Member for Manchester 
had stated that the influence of the Roman 
Catholic priests was very great, and the 
hon. Member for the city of Cork denied 
that view of the case. The Government, 
wishing to show the social condition of Ire- 
land, produced before the Committee a 
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Roman Catholic priest ; and if the House | of this kind it was important that the public 
bore with him while he read a few lines of | should not be kept in ignorance of the 
his evidence, they would see it was not be- | influence exercised by a Roman Catholic 


side the question. | 


a Roman Catholic priest before the Poor | 


Law Committee, and the Government in- 
fluence in that Committee had been able 
to keep out that evidence by a majority of 


one. 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY must appeal to the 
Chair. This was going beyond the ques- 
tion. He was a Member of the Committee, 
and could say that the witness was not 
brought forward by the Government at all, 
but by the hon. Member for Kerry, and he 
came forward voluntarily. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is whe- 
ther this evidence was reported to the 
House. As I understand the hon. Baronet, 
the evidence was not reported to the House: 
a majority of the Committee decided that 


It was the evidence of | priest. 


Viscount CASTLEREAGH wished to 
ask his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
| for Ireland whether it would be possible— 
in order to afford them information as to 
what the probable number of the constitu- 
ency of Ireland would be—to lay on the 
table, before they went into Committee, 
| any papers that could be obtained, possibly 
through the poor-law guardians, showing 
them what the constituency, in counties 
under an 8l. franchise, was likely to be? 
They had a statement from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin of the number of the con- 
stituency of that city; and it would be well 
if they could hear what constituency they 
were likely to have to deal with. They 
|also had heard that the present county 





it should not be reported to the House, | constituency of Ireland was but 36,000, 
and in that case it cannot be made use of | and that was a ridiculous amount. It was 


here. 

Sir J. TYRELL did not say it was 
evidence, but it was undoubtedly the opin- 
ion of a person of great influence and im- 
portance, as a Roman Catholic priest, with 
respect to the social condition of the Irish 
people, the cultivation of the soil, and the 
conduct of the Marquess of Lansdowne. 


Viscount CASTLEREAGH wouldagain | 


appeal to the House whether the hon. Ba- 
ronet was in order in making this state- 
ment ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am listening to the | 


explanation of the hon. Baronet. It ap- 
pears to me that this was evidence offered 
to the Poor Law Committee, and it was 
decided by a majority of that Committee 
that it should not be reported to the House; 


and there is no question about it that the | 


hon. Baronet cannot use that evidence. 
Sim J. TYRELL: I don’t set my au- 
thority against you; all I say is, that this 
was proposed to be evidence. 
Mr. SPEAKER: It may have been 


. . . | 
offered as evidence ; but if it were not re- | 


ported, the hon. Baronet cannot use it. 

Sir J. YOUNG begged to say, as chair- 
man of the Committee, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet was under a mistake. 

Sm J. TYRELL: If they refused to 
hear a few sentences from this Roman Ca- 
tholie priest’s evidence, he would withdraw 
it, but on some future occasion he would 
bring it forward. He could well under- 
stand the extreme anxiety of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite not .o hear the observations 
he had to make; but in passing a measure 


evident that some great measure was re- 
‘quired, but, at the same time, he was 
| sorry to see that Ireland was to be made 
| the experimental ground. Before long it 
| was probable that some measure of reform 
/must be applied to this country, and it 
|was objectionable that such measures 
|should not be simultaneous with the one 
introduced for Ireland. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester proposed 
| that another experiment should be tried in 
Ireland, namely, that the ballot should be 
given to Ireland, On that question, also, 
it was objectionable that Ireland should be 
made an experimental ground. 

Mr. MONSELL said, a suggestion had 
been made for establishing a difference in 
the qualifications of persons possessing 
leases, and those possessing none. The 
reason assigned for that suggestion was an 
anxious desire that the people of Ireland 
generally should have leases. One of the 
chief reasons why the number of voters in 
Ireland had been so greatly decreased was, 
that the landlords had refused to give 
leases to their tenants, in order to prevent 
them from having the privilege of voting. 
He hoped that the suggestion he had men- 
tioned would not be adopted by the Go- 
vernment. [The hon. Gentleman then 
read an extract from the report of a Com- 
mission sent into Ireland during the period 
of Lord Stanley’s holding office as Secre- 
tary for Ireland, which stated that the 
number of leases, in every part of Ireland 
visited by the Commission, was very small, 
and that there was a very general indis- 
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position on the part of the landlords to 
grant leases, as they did not wish that 
their tenants should possess votes.] His 
experience of the north of Ireland showed 
him that the same indisposition to grant 
leases existed quite as strongly, if not 
stronger, at the present day. He was 
strongly in favour of another suggestion, 
which had been made by several hon. 
Members, for taking the power of making 
the valuations out of the hands of the poor- 
law guardians. Such a step would only 
produce a considerable amount of excite- 
ment and confusion ; some districts would 
be rated high, and other districts low. He 
entreated the Government that there should 
be no delay in proceeding with this Bill. 
Mr. SADLEIR entirely concurred with 
his hon. Friend the Member for the county 
of Limerick in entreating the Government 
not to delay this Bill. The disgracefully 
small number of persons possessing the 
franchise in Ireland required that this Bill 
should be passed without delay. The pre. 
sent Bill was literally a transcript of the 


one before the House last Session, and yet | confirm his statement. 


{Fes. 22} 


| 
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the franchise. He believed, therefore, that 
there need be no apprehension of evil 
resulting from an extension of the suf- 
frage being misused by them. He enter- 
tained very serious objections to some of 
the details of the measure; he thought 
that several plain and practical matters 
were proposed to be carried out in a very 


|complex manner, which might easily be 


replaced by a much more plain and simple 
machinery, but he had no intention what- 
ever to carp at the principles the Bill laid 
down. It was a step in the right direction, 
and by increasing the number of persons 
possessing the franchise in Ireland, it would 
improve the present state of things in that 
country. The Bill, though it would in- 
crease the number of voters in counties, 
would diminish the constituencies in bo- 
roughs, and Government could easily ob- 
tain authentic returns to prove that his 
statement was correct on this point. A 
return of the number of persons who 
would be entitled to vote in boroughs un- 
der the new law, would, he believed, fully 
The Bill proposed 


hon. Gentlemen opposite were desirous of | to confine the franchise to all persons pos- 
postponing it on the ground of surprise. | sessing a fee-simple or inheritance of a rate- 


Many districts of Ireland were almost | able value of 51. 


entirely deprived of the franchise. 


He was not prepared to 


In | say that it was advisable that the county 


the county of Tipperary, which possessed | constituencies of England should be over- 


a population little under 500,000, the 
number of persons entitled to vote was 
scarcely 400; and those 400 voters con- 
sisted principally of clergymen of the 
Established Church and _ rent-chargers. 
He was astonished how any hon. Mem- 
bers could argue that this Bill would 
tend to lessen the number of leases grant- 
ed in Ireland. Hon. Gentlemen must 
know perfectly well that in a large portion 
of Ireland the conservative party, the 
chief proprietors of land, had been induced 
to withhold, on political grounds, from 
their tenants the protection and security 
of a lease. He thought this most in- 
jurious to their own interest, for it was 
a great bar to any improvement in the 
agriculture of Ireland. The Bill must ne- 


cessarily encourage the system of granting | 


leases in Ireland, and in conjunction with 
the other measures proposed by the Go- 
vernment and co-operating with them, it 
must necessarily encourage agriculture and 
industry in that country. He was sur- 
prised that hon. Members should have lost 
sight of the fact that the Irish people 
were, from the successful operation of a 
system of national education, eminently 
qualified to possess and properly to employ 
VOL. CVIII. [ratrp series. | 
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run by a large class of artisans who had 
purchased forty-shilling ownerships in fee, 
irrespective of occupation; but he should 
be glad to see a system of forty-shilling 
freeholds with occupation established in Ire- 
land. Allusion had been made to the un- 
healthy influence exercised by the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland; but it should be 
remembered, that while the clergymen of 
the Established Church possessed the fran- 
chise, the Roman Catholic and Presbyte- 
rian clergy were excluded from it. He 
implored the House to proceed in a true 
spirit of religious equality, and extend the 
franchise equally to all, and then there 


| would be no complaints of unhealthy influ- 


ence being exercised by any one particular 
class of clergymen in Ireland. He enter- 
tained several objections to the details of 
the Bill, but would abstain from putting 
those forward until the Bill should be in 
Committee. 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY, without pledging 
himself to the details of the Bill, thanked 
the Government for bringing forward such 
a measure. He trusted the Bill would not 
be postponed, but that the constituency of 
Ireland, now nearly extinguished, would 
be renovated as soon as possible. 

2U 
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Mr. KEOGH did not think any one 
could hesitate for a moment in saying that 
some such measure as this was absolutely 
necessary, on looking to the returns before 
the House. The population of England, 
at the present moment, was 15,000,000, 
and the constituency was 796,000. The 
population of Ireland was 8,175,000, and 
the constituency 72,796. So the popula- 
tion of Ireland was more than one half the 
population of England, and the constitu- 
ency in proportion to each million in Eng- 
land was 53,000, while the proportion to 
each million in Ireland was somewhat about 
as many hundreds. Now, let them take 
the return of all persons entitled to the 
franchise under the present Bill. The en- 
tire amount of the constituency, if every 
person paid up the rates, would be 374,000. 
So that, supposing every person entitled 
in point of value should be put on the 
register, still there would not be a consti- 
tuency in equal proportion to the constitu- 
ency of England, considered relatively with 
the population of England and Ireland. 
That statement, he thought, should calm 
the feelings of those persons who thought 
the constituency of Ireland would be too 
large, and they might deduct from that 
374,000 fully one third who would disqua- 
lify themselves by not paying the rates. 
With respect to the borough franchise, it 
had been said that the proposed franchise 
was too high. He considered, however, 
that it was impossible, consistently with 
the principle adopted of payment to the 
poor-rate, that the franchise could be made 
any lower. At present, it was very li- 
mited indeed. In Cashel the constituency 
was only 150 ; Downpatrick, 120; Ennis, 
114; Lisburn, 164; Portarlington, 177; 
and Athlone, not more than 350. Some 
alteration was imperatively called for, 
and he would at all times be found ready 
to support any measure which sought to 
place upon a broad and substantial footing 
the constituencies in Ireland. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, he had 
listened attentively to the remarks that had 
fallen from both sides of the House with 
reference to this measure, and it appeared 
to him that there was scarcely any one of 
them which did not apply rather to its de- 
tails than principle: he said, ‘scarcely 
any,’’ because his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
did, he thought, take exception to the time 
at which the measure was introduced, and 
he also objected to it on the ground that 


the franchise which it proposed to give was | 
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founded on the rating of the poor-law. His 
hon. and learned Friend had said, ‘‘ Where 
is the use now, when everything is quiet 
in Ireland, when the people are thinking 
of other things, to disturb the public mind 
by the introduction of a Bill respecting the 
franchise ?’’ Now, he (Sir W. Somerville) 
would undertake to say, that if agitation 
had been rife, or if the public mind had 
been disturbed, the language which his 
hon. and learned Friend would have used, 
in opposition to this measure, would have 
been, ‘‘ Why, youare yielding to clamour, 
you ought to wait till the public mind is 
pacified, and then come forward with your 
measures.” It appeared to him (Sir W. 
Somerville) that there could not be a bet- 
ter time for considering a measure of this 
kind when the public mind was calm, and 
when they could enter into the considera- 
tion fairly, and with a bond fide intention 
of doing that which was reasonable and 
right. He was quite certain that the more 
the details of this measure were considered, 
and the more the proposals of the Govern- 
ment were discussed by Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, the sooner would they 
come to the conclusion that this proposi- 
tion of the Government was fair and rea- 
sonable. His opinion of the great advan- 
tage of this Bill was, that it placed the 
franchise on the basis of the poor-law rat- 
ing. He could not agree with hon. Gen- 
tlemen who imagined that the conjunction 
of the franchise with the lease had been 
the principal means hitherto of preventing 
the landlords of Ireland from giving leases 
to their tenants. This measure would 
create, as it were, a uniformity of fran- 
chise throughout the country. But what 
was the case at present? Why, in one 
corner of a county there might reside a 
landlord who had been in the habit of 
giving leases to his tenantry, and there 
would consequently be a large number of 
voters there, crammed together in one 
spot. But if they traversed that county, 
they would, perhaps, not find a single per- 
son who had the franchise, until at length 
they might find some other landlord resid- 
ing at the opposite side of the county, who 
had the good sense to give leases to his 
tenantry. Now, he thought that if the 
voters were distributed more generally 
throughout the country, it would be 
great means of preventing the exercise of 
that undue influence or intimidation which 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House seemed to apprehend. It was im- 
possible at present to meet the objections 
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which had been made to the present sys- 
tem of poor-law valuation. With regard 
to the question of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Down as to the number of voters 
that would be created under this measure, 
he would beg to refer him to the last popu- 
lation returns from Ireland which had been 
laid on the table of the House, as they 
were sufficiently correct to enable him to 
solve his question. Withregard to the de- 
tails of the measure, he (Sir W. Somer- 
ville) thought it would be advisable to re- 
serve his explanations until the next stage. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Athlone had spoken of the borough 
constituencies, and quoted that of Ath- 
lone, amongst others, as being 350; but 
although his hon. and learned Friend, like 
himself at Drogheda, had been subjected 
to @ very severe contest, he must know 
that the total number that polled at the 
Athlone election was far below 350. He 
felt extremely gratified at the manner in 
which the Bill had been received by Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, and he 
should be most happy to give every atten- 
tion to any suggestion which might be 
made for improving the Bill. As it was 
of great importance that the Bill should 
pass into a law as rapidly as possible, he 
should propose that it be committed on 
Monday next. 

Mr. NAPIER hoped that as several 
Irish Members would be obliged to attend 
the assizes, the right hon. Gentleman would 
not name so early a day. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that if they 
postponed the Bill till after Easter, other 
measures would interfere with it. If some 
hon. Members were obliged to attend the 
assizes, that was no reason why they should 
give up other important public business. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next, 


ELECTIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE moved the Se- 
cond Reading of the above Bill. 

Mr. REYNOLDS suggested the pro- 
priety of reconsidering those clauses of the 
Bill which had reference to the establish- 
ment of polling places, in order to con- 
sider whether a reduction of expense might 
not be made, by allotting a larger number 
than 300 voters to each polling place. The 
proposal, also, to establish separate polling 
Places for freemen, would, in his opinion, 
Prove a source of considerable expense in 


{Fen. 22} 
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large towns. In Dublin the expense under 
this head would not be less than 1,200. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL thought that 
an improvement might be made in the Bill, 
by the adoption of a system of parochial 
classification of electors, in preference to 
the old baronial plan. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that with 
respect to the expense of polling places, 
he should be perfectly prepared to consider 
any plan calculated to reduce the expenses 
attendant upon them. With respect to 
the baronial classification, it was a matter 
of extreme difficulty, but he had endea- 
voured to meet some of the objections 
previously urged against it, as far as he 
could. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


Forests, dc. 


WOODS, FORESTS, ETC. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL: I now rise to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to make 
better provision for the management of the 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues of the 
Crown. I don’t intend, especially in the 
absence of my noble Friend the Member 
for Bath, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on this subject, but who is unablé 
to attend the House, to enter at present on 
any long explanation of details. I shall 
only state generally the reasons which 
have induced Her Majesty’s Government 
to think that the department may be bet- 
ter managed by means of the separation 
now proposed than by the continuance of 
the present system. "Till 1832 there were 
different offices for the management of the 
land revenues of the Crown, the woods and 
forests, and for the department of the 
Surveyor General of the Works. It was 
thought expedient to unite these offices 
under three commissioners. But expe- 
rience has shown that the combination of 
these offices has led to the imposition of 
very large and undue charges on the Land 
Revenues of the Crown for the purpose of 
public works, and that the First Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests being a per- 
son connected with a political party, is not 
so well fitted for the management of the 
department of the Woods and Forests as a 
person would be who was totally uncon- 
nected with a political party. What we 
propose, therefore, is to have in the first 
place three commissioners, two of them 
salaried, who shall have the management 
of the Land Revenues of the Crown and the 
Woods and Forests, and that none of them 
shall be capable of sitting in the House 
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of Commons. With respect to the Office | to explain the grounds on which these ex. 
of Works, however, we propose that it | penses are proposed to be incurred; and 
should be a political office, namely, that | his whole attention will be directed to pub- 
there shall be a First Commissioner of | lic works, and not to the landed estate of 
Works, and that the office should be capa-|the Crown. These are large public ques. 
ble of being held with a seat in the House | tion, and lead to debate in this House, 
of Commons. It is believed that an officer | With respect to the salaries, the sum will 
of that description, responsible, and hold- | be the same as that at present applied to 
ing a seat in the House of Commons, will| the purpose. The First Commissioner of 
be able to exercise a control over public | Woods and Forests now receives 2,0001.; 
works which have of late years occasioned | and there are two other commissioners 
very considerable expense, and which cer- | with 1,200/. a year each. It is proposed 
tainly deserve being made a special subject | that of the Commissioners of Land Reve- 
of attention on the part of a Minister of | nue, to consist of three persons, the first 
the Crown. By this proposed separation | shall receive 1,400/. a year, the second 
we get rid of what has frequently happened, | 1,000/. a year, and the third, who will be 
namely, that when large expenses have | some person in the public service, shall not 
been incurred for certain public works, the | receive any salary. Of the department of 
sums were raised by making them a charge | Public Works, it is proposed that only one 
on the Land Revenues of the Crown; ‘shall receive a salary. He will receive 
whereas, the object being the formation | 2,000/. a year, the salary which is now re- 
of public parks, or the improvement of | ceived by the First Commissioner of Woods 
streets in the metropolis, or in Dublin or | and Forests. The money to be paid in 
Edinburgh, the expense should rather have | salaries will be just the same as the 
been thrown on the general revenue of the |amount at present paid. Therefore no 
country. And there was no saving to the additional expense will be incurred; and 
country effected by making such expense , the change does not make it necessary to 
a charge on the Land Revenues of the have any more persons representing the 
Crown; because, whether it came out of departments in the House of Commons than 
the Crown lands or out of the general may now sit there. The new arrangement 
revenue, it was the same thing in the end. | will, I hope, be found to bring the expenses 
But it was certainly calculated to keep incurred for public works more specifically 
from the public view the large expenses | under the notice of Parliament, and to se- 
ineurred in those cases. According to the cure a better management of accounts. 
statement I have now made, the Land Re- | I shall not detain the House by any further 
venues will be in future managed as a de- | remarks, and shall simply move for leave 
partment of the revenue. The persons em- | to bring in the Bill. 

ployed in that office will have only to con-| Mr. CARDWELL was glad, as a Mem- 
sider how best to manage the rents they | ber of the Committee, that this subject had 
receive from that property which is lease- | occupied the attention of the Government. 
hold, and also what is the best mode of | He agreed with the noble Lord in thinking 
managing the Woods and Forests; and they | that there was no department of the pub- 
will have nothing to do with the consider- | lic service in which there was greater 
ation of any expenses except such as any | scope for improvement. He thought the 
owner of property would think it neces-| proposed arrangement was calculated to 
sary to incur for the preservation and im-| promote economy in the public service. 
provement of his property. On the other| The suggestion of the noble Lord as to 
hand, the Commissioner of Works, who will | showing, on the face of the estimates, the 
be a political officer, will have to consider ; sum expended on any improvement for pub- 
what sums it will be necessary to provide lie works, was one with which he entirely 
for public works which it may be requisite | concurred, for the greatest possible security 
either to begin or to carry on—in what | would thereby be afforded that the money 
manner Hampton Court, and the parks | would be well laid out. He quite concurred 
which may be used for public recreation, | in the propriety of separating the two de- 
should be kept in order and ornamented | partments. The objections discovered by 
so as to be suitable for their object—and | the Committee did not apply to any par- 
any other expenses which the Government | ticular period or to the time of any First 
may think it right from time to time to re- | Commissioner: it was but just to say this; 
commend, and the House of Commons may | but undoubtedly the evils and objections 0 
think it right to adopt. He will be ready | every kind to which the system had natu- 
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rally given rise did require the most search- 
ing and vigorous reform. After the Com- 
mittee had sat one Session, a gentleman 
from Sheerness, connected with the Admi- 
ralty, and acquainted with the sale and 
purchase of timber, had been specially 
sent to report upon the New Forest. 
That gentleman reported, that with regard 
to the Queen’s timber, there was sys- 
tematic plunder carried on with the utmost 
audacity; that the general impression was, 
that the Queen’s forests were fair game; 
that in consequence, when prosecutions 
were taken into court it was impossible to 
obtain convictions; that the whole public 
mind of the neighbourhood was poisoned 
with the idea that it was no fraud to take 
the Queen’s property; and that there was 
no check on the system of receiving 
money, a smaller quantity of trees being 
entered in the accounts than were actually 
cut down. In answer to question 345— 
“ Did you find a difference of 785 loads between 


the actual measurement of trees cut downin 1848 
and the estimated contents ?” 


he replied— 


** Yes ; 804 loads were the estimated contents, 
but the actual measurement was 1,539 loads.” 


Respectable persons would not attend the | 


Case of Lieutenant Graham {Fep, 25} 


and Mr. Elliott. 1322 


under the consideration of the House, the 
question of the amount of salary would be 
raised, 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Lord 
John Russell, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and Mr. Hayter. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Ten o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 25, 1850. 


MINvTEs.]} 
land). 


Pusiic Bitts—1° Party Processions (Ire- 


CASE OF LIEUTENANT GRAHAM AND 
MR. ELLIOTT. 


Lorp BROUGHAM rose, in perform- 
ance of an act of justice, to state, that 
upon further inquiry he was satisfied that 
he ought not to have made the observa- 
tions which he recently had made (Feb. 
5, p. 332), on the case of Lieutenant Gra- 
ham and Mr. Elliott on the one side, and 
on that of Commander Pitman on the 
other. The facts which had since come 
to his knowledge would have prevented 
him from bearing such testimony as he 
had given to the characters of Lieutenant 





sales, because there was such an under- | Graham and Mr. Elliott; whilst, on the 
standing between those who sold the tim- | other hand, they had convinced him that 
ber on the part of the Crown, and the cor- Commander Pitman did not deserve the 


rupt purchasers in the neighbourhood, that opprobrium which he had cast upon that 


In 


respectable persons had no chance. 
answer to question 392— 


“ Did it appear to you that a large quantity of 
timber had been stolen in broad daylight, in the 
most open manner ?” 


he replied— 


“ T believe so; no doubt of it; early and late, 
in the daylight and the dark, just as it suited. 

“Were the loads properly marked in many in- 
stances ?—I don’t think so in many; some of 
them were marked, but not what I consider pro- 
perly. 

“ Did you find that more trees were cut down 
than were authorised by the Treasury warrant ? 
—In every case. 


| officer. The testimonies which he had 
‘received in favour of Licutenant Graham 
and Mr. Elliott, which came from an of- 
ficer whose judgment was as high as his 
testimony, was unexceptionable, and from 
an almost endless number of other officers. 
| He had, however, since received another 
account from equally high authorities, and 
he could only account for the great dis- 
crepancy between them by supposing that 
the former must have related to their con- 
duct at a period of their lives when they 
had not become guilty of the irregularities 
| by which they had subsequently rendered 


“In every case that came under your obser- | themselves notorious ; whilst, on behalf of 
vation @—I have looked back for three or four Commander Pitman, he must say that the 
years, and I find it has been the custom, for some terms of approbation in which his general 
years at all events. |! conduct was mentioned, induced him to 
Without saying more at present, he would | believe that if the court-martial upon him 
only add, that with the reform proposed by | had been postponed to a later period, he 
this Bill, such a system could not prevail; would never have been found guilty of the 
and he trusted that the details of the mea- charges preferred against him. There 
sure would be such as effectually to carry was, however, this difference in the sen- 
out the object in view. tence passed upon these officers. Lieu- 

Sik H. WILLOUGHBY was under-! tenant Graham and Mr. Elliott were sen- 
stood to say that when the details eame| tenced to be dismissed the service, and 
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were declared incapable of serving Her | —that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
Majesty in any capacity whatsoever. | should have power to pay to the common 
Commander Pitman was simply dismissed fund any surplus money which from time 
the service, but without the stigma of | t to time might come to their hands, reserv- 
being incapable of serving Her Majesty. jing the surplus income of the episcopal 
The Eart of MINTO would be sorry to | fund, so that if Parliament should increase 
say anything which should add to the pain | ‘the number of bishops, an available fund 
which Messrs. Graham and Elliott must | might exist out of which to supply their 
feel, while suffering under a very severe |incomes. He also proposed that, in the 
and well-merited punishment ; but he must ‘meantime, the money should not be left 
say that the officers serving on board that | ii idle in the banker’s hands, but that the 
ship were of opinion that it was to be | interest should be applied towards the aug- 
regretted Mr. Pitman had not called excul- | mentation of the smaller livings. He con- 
patory evidence. It was to be regretted | tended that this was the more necessary, 
that the noble and learned Lord had drawn | inasmuch as the surplus of the ecclesiasti- 
the attention of their Lordships to the | cal fund would go but a very little way in 
subject. He must say that the bringing | increasing the ‘‘common fund,” whereas by 
of the proceedings of courts-martial before | reserving it, as he recommended, it would 
Parliament had a serious tendency to/|be sufficient to carry out the views of the 
weaken the good discipline of the naval | Royal Commissioners expressed some years 
service. ago by increasing the number of bishops by 
Loxrv BROUGHAM denied that he had | three. He regretted to find that this 12th 
fallen into any error. He had done merely | Clause, as it stood, did not contain a single 
an act of justice which any one of their | word respecting the erection of the three 
Lordships would have been equally bound | additional bishoprics, but would, as he be- 
to do upon similar information. And he | lieved, effectually prevent their appoint- 
now merely stated that he had received ment hereafter; whereas Ministers, just 
additional information which, had he re- | before the last election, publicly promised to 
ceived it before he made the former state- | erect them ‘‘ as soon as conveniently may 
ment, would have prevented his laying it | be.’’ The noble Earl here read the pre- 
before their Lordships. As to his noble amble of the Act of Parliament for the 
Friend’s regret, he would have to suffer a | erection of the bishopric of Manchester, 
great many more regrets from similar in which the promise of three additional 
causes if he lived much longer. bishops was distinctly enunciated. Now, 
The Eart of MINTO repeated, that he , he asked the noble Marquess whether the 
regretted the noble Lord had brought for- Government still intended to carry out 
ward those matters unnecessarily. He that extension of the number of bishops 
could easily have ascertained the precise which had been thus formally promised, or 
facts had he made application to the heads whether he intended to shelve that ques- 
of the Admiralty department. tion by this clause? The clergy of all 
opinions were requiring a moderate increase 

ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL. in the number of bishops, and, as that was 
House in Committee, according to order. the case, he hoped that their Lordships 





Several Amendments made. would support his Amendment. The no- 
On the 12th Clause, consolidating the ble Earl then placed his Amendment in 
Episcopal and the Common Fund, the hands of the noble Chairman :— 


The Ear of POWIS opposed it, on the ‘* And it is expedient that power be given to 
ground that it concealed very extensive the said Commissioners to transfer and apply any 
powers under apparently innocent lan- surplus of or arising from the said episcopal fund 


: f such 
uace: for, when that lancuage was close- t® the said common fund, for the purposes o 
app ah a common fund. Be it enacted, that from and after 


ly considered, it would be found to take the passing of this Act, it shall and may be lawful 
away from the Crown the power of creat- | for the said Ecclesiastical Commissioners, when 
ing future bishops. The appointment of and as they shall think fit, from time to time to 
a larger number of bishops than existed at transfer all or any part of any surplus moneys 


- | arising from or being part of the said episcopal 
present, had always depended on & question | fund to the said common fund, and all moneys so 


of finance, and, unless a fund were Pro- | transferred as aforesaid shall then form part of 
vided to secure an income for the new bi- | the said common fund mentioned in the said se- 
shops, it would be difficult to obtain an | condly-recited Act, and be applicable to the pur- 
increase in their numbers. What he pro- | PS¢s of such common fund. 

posed as a remedy for this clause was this | The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
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the Government did not mean to prejudge 
the question of the increase in the number 
of the episcopacy by this Bill, or any clause 
of it. The noble Earl had very truly stated 
that the appointment of three new bishops 
had been promised by Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters, and though he was not prepared to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to bring in a Bill at present for 
augmenting the number of bishops, yet he 
could have no hesitation in saying that the 
question would not be neglected as soon as 
ublic expediency and the interest of the 
Church called for the alteration. One of 
the strongest objections that had been 
urged against the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion originated from the desire of some 
parties to draw an impassable line between 
the episcopal and the common fund. Now, 
it appeared to him that the simplest and 
most efficient mode of meeting the wishes 
of the community and of the Church upon 
this point, was to unite both funds, leaving 
it open to the Commissioners to apply the 
funds so united in the manner which should 
be found most conducive to the interests of 
the Church. He could not agree with the 
noble Earl that this was a prejudging of 
the question as to increasing the number 
of bishops, but at the same time he must 
say, that without pronouncing any opinion 
at this moment on this subject, he should 
be extremely sorry to see such an addition 
to the episcopacy carried into effect with- 
out the general approbation of the Church 
of England. If the increase, however, did 
meet with that general approbation, what 
objection, he would ask, could there be to 
applying both funds together, as it would 
be applied under the cireumstances in a 
manner which would be most conducive to 
the interests of the Church? The ques- 
tion whether there should be bishops in the 
Church of England was a question of prin- 
ciple, which did not arise; but the number 
of those bishops was a question, not of 
principle, but of expediency, and their 
Lordships had a right to consider how it 
was to be carried out so as to be most con- 
ducive to the best interests of the Church. 
The Amendment of the noble Earl pre- 
vented any addition being made from the 
common fund to the episcopal fund—an 
arrangement which might not be at all 
times advisable, and therefore he should 
prefer seeing the clause left as it stood, so 
as to give the Commissioners power to de- 
vote the whole fund in such manner as 
they should find most calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of the Church. 
The Bisnop of LONDON remarked, 
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that the noble Marquess had admitted that 
bishops were essential to a Christian Church, 
but had observed that the question as to 
the number of bishops was a question more 
of detail than of principle. But, if that 
observation were carried out to its full 
length, it would follow that, so long as 
there were two bishops, nay, so long as 
there was one bishop, that one bishop 
might be enough. It was, however, es- 
sential to the well-being of a Christian 
Church, not only that there should be one 
bishop, but also a sufficient number of 
bishops. He had never heard or read in 
any historian, either lay or ecclesiastical, 
that the number of bishops in the Church 
of England was more than enough; and, 
if the number of bishops was only enough 
in former times, when our population was 
scanty in comparison with the present po- 
pulation, surely it could not be contended 
that it was sufficient now, when the popu- 
lation in every district of the country was 
so much augmented. It was upon this 
ground that he had always advocated the 
separation of the ecclesiastical and common 
funds, in order that there might be an 
episcopal fund for episcopal purposes. He 
had given evidence to that effect before a 
Committee of the House of Commons; so 
too had his right rev. brother the Bishop 
of Lincoln; and it was, he believed, mainly 
owing to their evidence that the House of 
Commons did not recommend the fusion 
of the two funds. He was aware of the 
force of the objection, that the episcopal 
fund should not be reserved for exclusively 
episcopal purposes while there were so 
many poor and populous districts of the 
country requiring spiritual aid; but he 
thought this objection had been met by 
the noble Earl, when he stated, that while 
the loss of the fusion would be very great 
to the episcopal fund, the gain to the com- 
mon fund would be comparatively small. 
He (the Bishop of London) hoped to see 
many new bishopries established. After 
twenty-six years’ experience of the epis- 
copal office, he felt that no man could dis- 
charge the duties imposed upon him by the 
present system with satisfaction to him- 
self. As to the feeling of the clergy on 
this subject, he had reason to think that 
if the opinions of the whole body could be 
taken, there would be a large majority 
found in favour of maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the two funds, in favour of 
maintaining a separate fund, the surplus 
of which might be applied to the erection 
of new bishoprics. The Royal Commis- 
sion had declared the absolute necessity of 
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increasing the number of bishops by four, 
and so strong did that necessity appear to 
him, that he could not hesitate in recom- 
mending the Government to create the 
four bishoprics without delay. He hoped 
that it would not be considered presump- 
tuous on his part to express his belief, that 
if the Government had only their Lord- 
ships’ House to deal with, there would have 
been no hesitation in proposing the addi- 
tional increase at once. He begged to 
give his cordial support to the Amendment 
of the noble Earl. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he understood 
the noble Marquess to remain still of the 
same opinion that he had entertained four 
years ago, for the expediency of increasing 
the number of bishops, and he therefore 
could not see on what grounds the noble 
Marquess objected to the proposition of 
his noble Friend, which merely went the 
length of declaring that when an increase 
of the episcopal fund sanctioned an addi- 
tion to the number of bishops, the Parlia- 
ment should be at liberty to take the ques- 
tion of such addition into consideration. 
If the necessity of adding to the number 
of bishops still remained, and if, when the 
supposed increase to the fund rendered such 
addition possible, the urgency still conti- 
nued, as he had no doubt it always would 
continue, then he could see no objection to 
agreeing in the Amendment of his noble 
Friend. All his noble Friend asked was, 
that the money should be so applied when 
it had accumulated to a sufficient amount; 
and if the Government objected to that 
course, he could not see how they could 
hope by any possibility to increase the 
number of bishops at any future period. 
The episcopal fund was intended to be ap- 
plied exclusively to episcopal purposes; but 
if this Bill passed, the question would arise 
every time it increased to 4,000]. a year 
whether the sum ought to be expended in 
creating a new bishop, or in endowing forty 
additional poor clergymen. Much dissa- 
tisfaction would thus be produced, and, 
therefore, without the modification pro- 
posed by his noble Friend, they would by 
this clause put an end for ever to the idea 
of increasing the episcopal bench—an in- 
crease which he concurred with the noble 
Prelate who had just spoken in thinking 
absolutely necessary. If Parliament de- 
termined to fuse the two funds, and not 
adopt even the modification now proposed, 
he was at a loss to understand how there 
could remain a practical possibility of that 
addition to the episcopal bench which he 
held to be urgently required, and which 
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he believed would at no distant period be 
demanded to a much greater extent than 
the creation of the three or four bishops 
referred to. He must say that he had 
heard with surprise the argument of the 
noble Marquess that the Amendment would 
prevent the Commissioners from making 
any addition to the episcopal fund from 
the common fund; for surely, when it was 
alleged so strongly that the common fund 
was insufficient for the calls upon it, there 
could be no intention of applying any por- 
tion of it to the ecclesiastical fund. On | 
these grounds he must support the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
real question for their Lordships to con- 
sider was, as to what mode these two funds 
could be applied so as most to promote the 
general interest of the Church. It might 
be that these general interests would be 
best served by increasing the number of 
bishops at one time, or the number of cu- 
rates at another time; but how were their 
Lordships to decide these points, unless 
they could anticipate what was to occur 
hereafter? He did not think, therefore, 
that they would be consulting the interests 
of the Church by tying up the hands of the 
Commissioners before they knew what ex- 
igencies might occur. He was of opinion 
that they should leave the discretion in the 
hands of those with whom it might safely 
be left, and who must have the best means 
of knowing from time to time how it should 
be applied, rather than fetter their discre- 
tion and compel them at a future period to 
apply the funds to one purpose, with the 
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knowledge and conviction that for the good 


of the Church it had better be applied to 
another purpose. 

The Eart of HARROWBY thought 
the Amendment would in point of fact leave 
the Commissioners a sufficiently wide dis- 
cretion for the creation of benefices or other 
purposes. The Church and the Govern- 
ment were unanimous in favour of an in- 
crease of the number of bishops, and it had 
only been prevented by the opposition of 
some ten or twelve Members of Parlia- 
ment. 

Eart GREY thought they might well 
trust a discretion to the Commissioners in 
the manner proposed by the Bill, and unite 
the two funds. The clause of the noble 
Earl did not ostensibly interfere with this 
object, but it was expressed in a manner 
which would lead to great inconvenience 
and difficulty, because it might be con- 
tended that there was not a surplus after 
all the bishops that could be wanted had 
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been created. As matters now stood, a 
great portion of the income of the bishops 
was derived from the appropriation of 
tithes in very distant districts. The Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners had laid down 
what he considered a reasonable principle 
—that, in making a new distribution of 
the income of the Church, regard should 
be had to the local wants and interests of 
the district in which the income arose. 
That appeared to him a very strong reason 
indeed in favour of the fusion of the two 
funds. He quite concurred with the right 
reverend Prelate, that an increase of po- 
pulation made an increase of bishops desi- 
rable, but it also made an increase of cler- 
gymen of still greater importance, not 
only to the interests of the Church, but 
to those of the country. 


{Fep. 25} 


Their Lordships divided :—Content 31 ; 


Not-Content 26 :—Majority in favour of 


the Amendment 5. 
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The Bisnor of St. ASAPH then moved 
the following addition to the amended 
clause :— 

“ Provided always, that it shall be lawful for 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, at the request 
of the Bishop, to provide for the spiritual neces- 
sities of any parish where the tithes form part of 
the episcopal revenue, in the same manner as if 
those tithes arose from a sinecure rectory in the 
possession of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” 
He did not wish to give powers to any 
persons but the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and he therefore hoped the Go- 
vernment would consent to this Amend- 
ment. It might be said that in such 
eases the bishop himself might provide 
for the wants of such parishes as those 
contemplated to be assisted by the Amend- 
ment, but that he believed was impossible 
under the present system. To show this, 
he would state the case of his own bishop- 
ric. The revenue used formerly to be 
7,0001. a year, derived chiefly from impro- 
priated tithes. His predecessor, with great 
liberality, increased the income of a large 
number of the smaller parishes ; but there 
were many to which he could not extend 
this boon with his income of 7,0001. 
When he succeeded to the bishopric with 
4,0007. a year, he succeeded to all the 
claims, on an income of 7,000/. a year. 
With the utmost wish to do as his prede- 
decessor had done, he found that, with the 
other imperative claims upon his income, 
it was utterly impossible. The right rev. 
Prelate illustrated the working of his pro- 
posed clause by a reference to the parishes 
of Southhope and Northhope, in his dio- 
cese. 

After some words from the Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE, 

The Bisuor of St. ASAPH withdrew 
his Amendment, and the clause, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

On the 15th Clause, regulating the en- 
dowment of Deaneries, proposing that 
from and after the next vacancy the in- 
come of the Dean of York should be 
2,0001. a year; that the present holders 
of the deaneries of Salisbury and Wells 
should receive 1,5001. a year; and that 
the income of future holders of those of 
Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, 
Salisbury, and Wells, should not exceed 
1,0007.— 

The Biszor of SALISBURY proposed 
to substitute as an Amendment the follow- 
ing clause :— 

“ And whereas it was by the 3rd and 4th Vic., 
e. 113, sec. 52, enacted that so much and such 
parts of the lands, tithes, and other hereditaments 
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annexed or belonging to or usually held and en- 
joyed with the respective deaneries of York, 
Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, Salisbury, 
and Wells, respectively should, by the authority 
therein provided, be, upon the vacancies of the 
said respective deaneries, applied to make such 
provision for the said deans respectively as by the 
like authority should be deemed just and proper ; 
and by the 4th and 5th Vic., c. 39, sec. 20, power 
was given to carry such purposes into effect by 
any other mode of payment, contribution, augmen- 
tation, or endowment, which might be deemed fit : 
And whereas doubts have been entertained with 
respect to the powers of the Commissioners to | 
endow the said deaneries with an amount beyond | 
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endowing them with adequate and suitable 
revenues, and requiring from them real and 
effective services. If our cathedrals were 
to be as they ought to be, the strength of 
the Church, nothing was more important 
than to require from the members of our 
cathedral establishments, now so greatly 
reduced in numbers, a more constant resi- 
dence in their cathedral cities than was at 
present by law required. And, if their 
Lordships consented to the Amendment, 
he should be glad to see coupled with it a 
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1,000/. in the year: And whereas it is expedient | provision that in future there should not 
to remove such doubts: Be it therefore declared | be held with any deanery any parochial 
and enacted, that it is and shall be lawful, by the | benefice for the cure of souls which was 


authority by the said recited Acts provided, to 
endow any of the deaneries above-named which 
have become or shall become vacant, in any of the 
modes by the said Acts provided, with such aver- 
age annual income as shall by the same authority 
be deemed just and proper; provided that such 
income shall not in the case of the deanery of 
York exceed 2,000., nor in the case of any of the 
other said deaneries exceed 1,500/., nor shali in 
the case of any of the above-named deaneries ex- 
ceed the average annual income of the lands, 
tithes, and hereditaments heretofore annexed or 
belonging to the same deanery, and which by the 
provisions of the said first-recited Act have ac- 
crued to and become vested in, or shall accrue to 
and become vested in, the said Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for the purposes of that Act.” 


Having recapitulated at some length the 
circumstances under whieh the meaning 
of the original clause was misapprehended 
by the law officers of the Crown, and shown 
that his present proposal was not only con- 
sistent with the meaning of the 3rd and 
4th of Victoria, as well as in accordance 
with the justice of the case, the right rev. 
Prelate said that he had one other ground 
to adduce in support of the Amendment— 
a ground, in his judgment, far more im- 
portant than all those he had touched upon, 
inasmuch as it related not merely to the 
pecuniary incomes of individual clergy, but 
to the useful and efficient employment of 
cathedrals as the instruments of the Church 
for the high and holy purposes for which 
she was designed. If our cathedral estab- 
lishments were to be not merely the orna- 
ments but the strength and support of the 
Church, that end was to be attained not 
by viewing any parts of their institution as 
if we were ashamed of them—not by taking 
every possible opportunity and seizing upon 
every pretext to abstract from them every 
shilling of supposed surplus revenue—not 
by cutting down the number of their officers 
and by diminishing their salaries, leaving 
them in forced uselessness and degrada- 
tion: that end was to be attained only by 


‘distant from the cathedral city. Under 
| the existing state of the law, the deans, in 
|common with other members of the chap- 
ter, were competent to hold parochial bene- 
| fices at any distance from the cathedral; 
-and he would gladly see, as the first step 
to a real and beneficial reform, the deans 
/and canons of our cathedrals placed, in 
| this respect, under some very stringent re- 
striction. Although his proposal carried 
| on the face of it an appearance of increase 
in the incomes of certain deans, it was, in 
| reality, far more a measure of real practi- 
cal reform than those which, by decreasing 
the incomes, decreased the efficiency of our 
| cathedral establishments—it was a measure 
which held out a hope of increased useful- 
/ness in these establishments, and of ren- 
| dering them far more conducive than they 
| were at the present moment to the strength 
of the Church and the spiritual edification 
| of the people. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the object of the Bill was not to provide 
for augmentations, but to regulate the pro- 
ceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
This particular subject had been twice 
under the consideration of the law officers 
of the Crown; they reported that they saw 
no reason for altering their previous opin- 
ion, and therefore it was thought better to 
leave the law as it was. When the Act of 
1840 was brought in, it so happened that 
two individuals, the holders of the deane- 
ries of Wells and Salisbury, were aggriev- 
ed; and subsequently an infinite variety of 
claims were made to be put upon a better 
footing; but the object of the Bill was not 
to provide augmentations, but to improve 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. Under 
these circumstances he felt bound to op- 
| pose the Amendment. 
| House divided :—Contents 21 ; Not-Con- 
| tent 19: Majority in favour of the Amend- 
‘oe 2. 


| 
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| 
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List of the Not-Coytents. 
Lord Chancellor Strafford 
MARQUESSES, Waldegrave 
Breadalbane BARONS. 
Clanricarde Campbell 
Donegall Dunalley 
EARLS. Elphinstone 
Claremont Foley 
Carlisle Say and Sele 
Granville Sudeley 
Grey Wodehouse 
Minto Wrottesley 


Paired off. 
FOR. AGAINST. 

Cardigan, Lord Monteagle, Lord 
Walsingham, Lord Colborne, Lord 
Malmesbury, Earl Eddisbury, Lord 

The Bishop of OXFORD proposed the 
insertion of certain clauses, empowering 
the Commissioners to deal with the tithes 
in certain large districts in his own diocese 
and others, which are now diverted to lay 
appointments. A clause to this effect was 
inserted in a Bill by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment last year, and it proceeded so far 
as to pass through Committee. He hoped 
there would be no delay in passing it on 
this occasion. If there were, the injury 
now suffered by particular parishes from 
this cause might be indefinitely prolonged. 
He also proposed to add a clause with re- 
lation to another subject. When Parlia- 
ment began to legislate concerning the in- 
come of the bishops, one of the first prin- 
ciples acted upon was, that all benefices 
with cure of souls held in commendam by 
different bishops in order to make up a 
sufficient income for their support, should 
be severed, and the money hitherto receiv- 
ed from that source be supplied from the 
episcopal fund. This provision separated 
livings held in commendam from all sees 
but three; it was now desirable to include 
those sees, and the clause he proposed 
would enable the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to present a scheme to Her Ma- 
jesty in Council for carrying out the seve- 
rance in respect of the sees of Gloucester 
and Bristol, Oxford and Peterborough. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he had no objection to the clauses proposed 
by the right rev. Prelate. 

Several other Amendments made: the 
report thereof to be received on Thursday. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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THE FLORIN. 

Mason BERESFORD begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Master of 
the Mint whether a report was correct, 
that the issue of the new two-shilling piece, 
‘« the florin,’’ had been countermanded by 
the authorities of the Mint? 

Mr. SHEIL: I might insist, with per- 
fect truth, that the Master of the Mint is 
not responsible for the design of a coin, 
and that the coin in question was approved 
by an Order of Council which I did not 
attend; but, although this is literally the 
case, it would be disingenuous on my part to 
shelter myself behind these allegations, 
when, in point of fact, whatever fault has 
been committed, has been committed 
through my instrumentality, which, in an 
assembly of English Gentlemen, I think it 
better frankly and unhesitatingly to ac- 
knowledge, rather than to rely upon the 
mere forms of office in my defence. The 
facts are simply these. The design of the 
new two-shilling piece having been deter- 
mined on, and directions having been given 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
upon the reverse of the florin there should 
be inscribed the word ‘‘ one florin’’ and 
‘* one-tenth of a pound,’’ it occurred to me, 
that in order to make up for the complex- 
ity of the reverse, the obverse of the coin 
should be made as simple as possible, and 
I accordingly suggested to Mr. Wyn, the 
chief engraver at the Mint, that ‘‘ Victoria 
Regina”’ should be alone inscribed on the 
obverse, and that everything else should 
be omitted. I found that upon coins struck 
at Calcutta, no other words than ‘‘ Victoria 
Regina”’ were inscribed. On the copper 
coinage the name of the Sovereign only 
has been frequently inscribed. My sug- 
gestion was adopted, and accordingly 
** Fidei Defensatriaz”’ and ** Dei Gratia” 
were left out; but I need hardly assure 
those who have the least acquaintance with 
me that I was not influenced by any fanati- 
eal feeling in the adoption of this course. 
The eoin passed from my hands, and was 
submitted to the Council, where the omission 
was not observed, although it did not escape 
the microscopic eye of my hon. Friend, by 
whom this question has been sent to me. 
I may mention as a proof that I was not 
swayed by any preposterous—and worse 
than preposterous—prejudice to the em- 
ployment of the words thus left out, that 
since I beeame Master of the Mint a very 
beautiful five-shilling coin has been issued 
from that establishment, with the words 
which are not inserted on the florin. I 
have no difficulty in professing my faith in 
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reference to the import of these words. 
It may, at first view appear to be incon- 
gruous that the Sovereign of this Protes- 
tant country should be designated by a 
title conferred by the Pope on Henry the 
Eighth; but I conceive that these words 
may be reasonably considered to have lost 
their original signification, and that they 
now imply nothing more than that the 
Sovereign is the head of the Protestant 
Church, which I trust that the Sovereign 
will never cease to be; and with regard to 
the other words, ‘‘ Dei Gratia,’’ no man is 
more prompt to acknowledge that a Queen, 


adorned by so many virtues, is the special | 
gift of Providence to her faithful and de- | 


voted people. 

Mr. HUME: But are we to have these 
florins or not ? 

Mr. SHEIL: The Master of the Mint 
is merely the manufacturer of the coinage. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer it is who 
will determine on the issue. 

Subject dropped. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS, ETC. 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair.” 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he did not rise 
to make any observations on the Bill itself, 
but to express his regret that they had not 
had that Parliamentary and distinct ac- 
quaintance with it which was necessary 
before they went into Committee. Gene- 
rally speaking, he should be unwilling to 
deal with any subject of a material or poli- 
tical interest to Ireland but in a large and 
liberal spirit. He did not wish, however, 
to extend any favour to a measure which 
merely went to create an artificial suffrage, 
and he pressed on the Government strongly 
the necessity of postponing the Committee. 
There were five Bills relating to Ireland 
on the paper, which certainly was not a 
very felicitous arrangement, considering 
the Irish assizes commenced to-morrow, 
and that their recent legislation rendered 
it much more important now than at any 
previous time that Irish Gentlemen should 
attend the county assizes. The Bill was 
read a second time last Friday in a small 
and languid House, and they were pre- 
pared for a discussion on a very different 
subject that evening. Ministers might 
probably say the Bill was the same as that 
introduced last year; but it was impossible 
to suppose hon. Members had seriously 
studied an enactment which at the time 
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the Government did not convey any urgent 
intention of pressing, and which probably 
might never have come before them again, 
It certainly seemed preposterous for the 
Government to propose to go into Com. 
mittee on an Irish Bill at a time when 
nearly every Irish Member was absent, 
He hoped they would postpone the Com- 
mittee till the Irish assizes were over. 

Mr. HUME considered the business of 
Parliament of such paramount importance 
that it ought not to be stopped because of 
the absence of any Members. Many hon. 
Gentlemen attended from all parts of the 
country to perform their Parliamentary 
duties, often at great personal inconveni- 
ence. He admitted that the measure in 
question was an important one, and that 
full time should be given for its considera- 
tion; but, beyond that, the convenience of 
individual Members should not be taken 
into account. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH begged to 
call the attention of the House to the fact 
that it was not unusual to postpone Bills in 
which English Members were interested, 
when they had to leave town to attend 
quarter-sessions. Many Irish Members 
were deeply interested in the Bill, and yet 
Government called on the House to pass 
it through Committee in their absence. 

CotoneL RAWDON said, the Bill was 
precisely the same as the one of last year; 
and, considering the rapidity with which 
| the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, which 
| suspended the entire constitution of Ire- 
land, was passed, he thought the House 
ought not to delay this Bill, which Ireland 
had been waiting for at least nine years. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON was in favour of 
postponement, upon the ground that there 
were considerable alterations introduced 
into the Bill now before the House, which 
tended to make it different, in some re- 
spects, from the Bills of former years—that 
it contained 122 clauses, with seven pages 
of arrangement clauses—and that it was 
only delivered wet from the printers on 
Wednesday last. He represented a large 
county in the north of Ireland, and had 
| been precluded, by the haste now adopted, 
\from obtaining the opinions of his consti- 
tuents with reference to the measure. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, he was happy 
| to hear, from the lips of the hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire, that he was disposed 
to look at any proposition affecting the 
Irish franchise in a favourable light. But 
, that hon. Gentleman had used a phrase— 
| namely, ‘‘ artificial franchise ’’—the mean- 


ing of which he (Mr. Reynolds) should like 
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to understand. He presumed, however, 
that it had not been introduced as an 
artifice to mystify words. The hon. Mem- 
ber, and also the noble Lord the Member 
for Tyrone, had asked the House to post- 
pone the Bill until the Irish assizes had 
terminated. It was matter of wonder that 
they had not asked Mr. Speaker to ad- 


journ the House for the accommodation of 


Parliamentary Voters, &c. 


{ Fes. 





those who had to attend the assizes. It 
seemed to have been forgotten that, in the 
recent divisions, with which the name of | 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire was 
connected, 70 Irish Members recorded 
their votes. 70 from 105, and 35 re- 
mained. Now, he should be glad to know | 
at what period of their Parliamentary ex- 
istence—unless some large job had to be 
carried—there was a larger attendance of 
Irish Members than on that occasion. The | 
convenience of those who were present | 
seemed to be overlooked, and the House 
was asked in the extreme of indulgence to 
postpone this proposed charter until cer- 
tain Irish Gentlemen had time—he should 
not say so—to perpetrate jobs in their | 

b4 MH se '”? | 
respective counties. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] He | 
had not said that grand juries jobbed ; 





Irish grand juries had never jobbed—they | 


were as pure as unsunned snow. The 
noble Lord the Member for Tyrone seemed 
to have forgotten that Lord Stanley had 
drawn up an Irish Franchise Bill, which 
was protested for non-acceptance, and re- 
mained unpaid to the present hour. Lord 
Eliot, when Secretary for Ireland, had 
prepared another and a much more liberal 
Franchise Bill than the present, taking the 
circumstances of the sister country at that 
time and now into consideration. For the 
last ten years Parliament had been called 
upon to pass an Irish Franchise Bill ; and 
the measure now introduced, or something 
like it, had been three years before hon. 
Members. He, therefore, hoped that the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland would not 
agree to any postponement. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE said, he should 
be very sorry to do anything to inconveni- 
ence hon. Members, but thought the Bill 
before them stood in a very different posi- 
tion from other measures that had been 
introduced this Session. The present Bill 
had been before the House for three years, 
and he certainly had explained some of its 
provisions, particularly those relating to 
the amount of the franchise, and that there 
were no alteration in its most important 
features. No persona interfered with the 
progress of business so much as Irish 
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Members themselves. Which portion of 
them was he to consult? Was he to con- 
sider the hon. Member for Cork, where 
the assizes would not take place for three 
weeks, or the noble Member for Down ? 
As to any cause of surprise, he could only 
say he had never heard the details of a 
Bill more thoroughly discussed than had 
been those of the present measure on Fri- 
day evening, when not a dissentient voice 


| was raised against the principle by the 


hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, or by the Irish Members 
who had spoken. He must persist in 
pressing his Motion for the House to go 
into Committee. 

Mr. HERRIES asked whether it was 
right, reasonable, or even decent, to perse- 
vere with the Bill under the cireumstances 
already set forth? On Friday last, the 
House was led to believe that the Austra- 
lian Bill would come on to-day; but that 
had been postponed, and an Irish Bill sub- 
stituted. This, however, was not in reality 
an Irish Bill, but a Bill affecting the in- 
terests of the empire at large; and certain- 
ly those best able to advise the House re- 
specting details concerning Ireland, ought 
to be in their places when it was discussed. 
The Habeas Corpus Act had been alluded 
to, but that had been passed at a time of 
great emergency. He thought the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government would 
be ill-advised if he pressed the Bill upon a 
House which was evidently unprepared to 
enter upon its discussion. 

Sir G. GREY said, that upon the last 
night the opinion of many Irish Members 
upon the Bill was expressed, and that the 
majority of them were in favour of proceed- 
ing with the measure without delay. Not 
a dissentient voice had then been raised 
with reference to its principle, nor had any 
hon. Gentleman complained of being un- 
acquainted with its details. Bills had un- 
doubtedly been postponed for the conve- 
nience of Gentlemen attending quarter- 
sessions; but there was a wide distinction 
between sessions and assizes, for, in Ire- 
land, the assizes spread over a period of 
six weeks, because they were not held si- 
multaneously. The consequence of post- 
ponement would therefore be, that the 
Bill would be put off to so late a period of 
the Session, that the House of Lords could 
not devote to it such attention as it was 
desirable it should obtain from the Members 
of the upper branch of the Legislature. 

Mr. NAPIER said, there were two 
points in the Bill, one directing the regis- 
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tration, the other the qualification, and as 
the latter part might greatly affect the seats 
of Members, he should have felt it to be his 
duty to have moved a postponement of the 
debate if no other Member did. This Bill 
was certainly proposed during the last 
Session; but believing that the Govern- 
ment had no serious intention of then 
passing it, few Members considered its de- 
tails; and he. did think it strange that a 
Bill which was only read a second time on 
Friday should go through Committee to- 
night, and thus preclude any Member 
giving notice of Amendments which he 
might have thought necessary. If they 
went into Committee, he should feel it his 
duty to propose Amendments to nearly 
every clause, but he had had no opportu- 
nity of giving the necessary notices. He 
trusted, as it mattered not whether the 
Bill passed now or a month hence, that the 
Government would consent to postpone it. 

Mr. SADLEIR declared that the ma- 
jority of Irish Members were anxious that 
the Bill should be passed without delay, 
and the vast majority of the people were 
anxious that not a day’s postponement 
should take place. It was more important 


not to leave Ireland without a constituency 


than that Irish Members should attend the 
assizes. At present there were only 400 
voters in Tipperary, most of whom were 
201. rent-charges and clergymen. The 
people were much grieved by the threat of 
a general election, and, if an attempt were 
made at present, it would be accompanied 
by scenes of violence and riot, because 
they felt the constitution was virtually sus- 
pended, and that the franchise was a farce. 

Lorp J. MANNERS asked if the con- 
venience of Australia was to interfere with 
the convenience of the House? The hon. 
Member for Montrose put forward an in- 
controvertible argument for the postpone- 
ment, when he said it was right to test 
public opinion respecting every important 
measure. He should move the postpone- 
ment of the Committee to that day three 
weeks. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That ’”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon Monday the 18th day of 
March next, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,’’ instead thereof. 

Mr. R. M. FOX said, that all the 
workhouses had been searched for the 
o of finding persons who possessed 

L., 8l., or 10, qualifications. The mea- 
gure was not a new one, inasmuch as its 
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principle had been brought forward by the 
Earl of Carlisle, when Lord Morpeth, and 
that great dissatisfaction would be excited 
in Ireland if it were postponed until after 
Easter. 

CotoneL DUNNE approved of affixing 
the franchise to the rating; but he could 
not help observing that the constituencies 
of the boroughs would by its provisions be 
reduced almost to nothing. He should be 
sorry not to see this Bill proceeded with, 
though he thought that no measure of such 
importance to Ireland ought to be dis- 
posed of in the absence of the Irish Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. SCULLY said, for the last few 
years since he had been in Parliament, 
Irish Bills had always been treated con- 
temptuously, and were ever put off to the 
last moment; and now when the Govern- 
ment came forward with a Bill for Ireland, 
he was sorry to see his hon. and gallant 
Friend led away in this manner. He had 
heard no argument for postponing this 
Bill, but just the very reverse. They 
were told that this was an imperial mea- 
sure, and a question for English Members 
to consider; and were there not plenty of 
Members there ready and willing to dis- 
cuss it? As an Irish Member he felt it 
his duty to attend the discussion of imperial 
measures. Grand juries could discharge 
their duties without the presence of the 
Irish Members, but the legislation of the 
country could not go on without the Irish 
Members. He said it was their duty to 
be there. He said this—that it depended 
on their own conduct and the length of 
their speeches, if they were to go into 
Committee. They had already lost half 
an hour by this discussion, and he hoped 
no further would be wasted. An hon. and 
learned Irish Member on Friday said, that 
this measure should go through the House 
of Commons speedily, and agreed to the 
second reading to allow it to go without 
delay into Committee. He (Mr. Scully) 
said this was a strong argument in favour 
of the Government proceeding at once with 
the Bill, and he hoped it would not yield 
to the wishes now expressed for a post- 
ponement. 

Mr. NAPIER wished to explain, and 
trusted that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government would do him the justice 
to admit that he had pressed him on Friday 
last to postpone the measure to allow a 
proper opportunity for its consideration. — 

Mr. GRATTAN said, the way in 
which it was wished to hurry forward this 
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measure looked very much like a snake in 
the grass. Here was a long list of Bills 
for hon. Members to consider that night as 
far as Ireland was concerned. First, there 
was the Bill now before them; then there 
was the Chancery Bill; then came the Bill 
on the Law of Process, then the Judg- 
ments in Ireland Bill; then the Registry 
(Ireland) Bill; then the Life Insurance 
(Ireland) Bill; then the Landlord and Ten- 
ant (Ireland) Bill; and then, more difficult 
than all, came the Fiscal Bill. He never 
saw such a catalogue of Irish Bills. He 
was glad that the Bill for the Payment of 
Wages in the Current Coin of the Realm 
(Ireland) was introduced ; but if it should 
pass, how they could secure payment in 
the current coin of the realm in Ireland he 
did not know. Lord Morpeth introduced 
a Bill for this purpose in 1841, and it had 
been all this time under discussion; so that 
there was no probability of a speedy con- 
clusion. He considered it highly objec- 
tionable to run so hastily forward with im- 
portant measures like these. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


The House divided: — Ayes 185; Noes 


115: Majority 70. 
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Mackenzie, W. F. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, it was some time 
since it had become necessary in that 
House to resist a tyrant majority; but, 
remembering the numbers who had voted 
in the minority, and looking at the nature 
of the division which had just taken place, 
he felt himself fully justified in the course 


which he had resolved to adopt. He hoped 
that the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment would yet consider the propriety 
of the suggestions which had proceeded 
from his (Mr. Disraeli’s) side of the House, 
and not persevere in pressing forward a 
measure for the postponement of which 
there existed so strong a desire. He en- 
tertained this hope the more confidently as 
not one word had been said by the support- 
ers of the Bill which in any respect met 
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the objections that had been urged from 
his side of the House against bringing for- 
ward a measure of such great importance 
in the absence he might say of the Irish 
Members. At the present moment a great 
number of the Irish Members were neces- 
sarily absent. [‘‘ No, no!’’] If they were 
not necessarily absent, they were then not 
so anxious as he supposed to do their duty, 
and he might be giving them credit for 
more zeal than really influenced them. 
Eight and forty hours since, neither he nor 
they knew anything of what was to be done 
that evening in the House. They had all 
been taken by surprise, and no doubt some 
of the Irish Members would be absent, for 
no one had the least idea that the Govern- 
ment would have taken this course, inas- 
much as attention had been ostentatiously 
solicited to another subject—a question of 
colonial government—a question to which 
attention had not only been solicited, but 
one on which the public mind had been 
agitated. It was that subject which they 
had reason to expect would have occupied 
the time of the House during the present 
evening. He further felt himself justified in 
the course which he was about to adopt by 
the House having been taken by surprise. 
The proceedings of Ministers on this subject 
were such as would not bear examination: 
a remarkable instance of this occurred on 
Friday night last; the debate excited so 
little attention or interest, and was so lan- 
guid, that, though the time was before 
ten o’clock, and though the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had come 
down for the purpose of delivering an ela- 
borate statement on an important branch 
of one administration, which was suspected 
of great misgovernment, yet the House, 
instead of receiving the statement and 
explanation which they expected from the 
noble Lord, were put off with a few desul- 
tory observations, and sent about their 
business. On that evening he left the 
House with an impression that the present 
Bill was not to be proceeded with till after 
the assizes. [Lord J. Russex. said, that 
he had on that occasion informed the House 
that it was intended to proceed with the 
Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill this 
day.] He was not denying that the noble 
Lord might have given such an intimation, 
but it was in a House of not much more 
than thirty Members, of whom twenty-five 
were asleep; the noble Lord was endeavour- 
ing to carry his Bill by a coup de main, 
but, considering the minority which had 
voted against going into Committee, he (Mr. 
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Disraeli) repeated that he was not caly | 
justified in the course which he intended to 
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an entirely new measure, or give further 
‘time for its consideration before going into 
pursue, but it was his duty to persist in Committee. I am sorry the hon. Gentle- 
delaying the progress of the measure then man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
before the House. The noble Lord could | means to prevent us from going into Com- 
not deny that at the commencement of mittee. He has been told elsewhere, that 
the Irish assizes he had prepared a long it is his duty to obstruct. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] 
bill of fare of Irish measures: remembering That is the word I well remember as used, 
then the number and importance of those as descriptive of part of the duty of Mem- 
measures, and bearing in mind the charac- | bers of Parliament not in office; and I 
ter of the present Bill, though not desiring | suppose the hon. Gentleman, being taught 
unfairly to offer any opposition to the Go- | that lesson, will do his utmost to obstruct 
vernment, he felt it his duty to resist the | this Bill, which is intended to extend the 
Motion that Mr. Speaker do then leave franchises and give further rights to the 
the chair. | people of Ireland. Whatever that obstruc- 
Lorpv J. RUSSELL: Sir, I could tion may be, I shall think it my duty to 
hardly believe that the hon. Gentlemen insist upon going into Committee. 
who proposed that we should not go into! Mr. REYNOLDS thought it his duty, 
Committee were serious, the main ground as one of the Members present on Friday 
put forward—and a most insufficient ground night, to say that he understood from the 
for postponing any considerable Parliamen- hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
tary measure — being, that the assizes are for the University of Dublin, that he did 
going on in Ireland. The noble Lord the not intend offering any opposition to this 
Member for Colehester moved that the Bill going into Committee. He (Mr. Rey- 
Bill be postponed for three weeks, but that nolds) could assure the hon. Gentleman the 
would be just the time for the commence- Member for Buckinghamshire, that he was 
ment of the Cork assize; and that being very much mistaken, indeed, if he thought 
the case, I thought that the excuse of the that on Friday night twenty-five of the 
assizes was merely meant to postpone this Irish Members were asleep. He (Mr. Rey- 


Bill for a very considerable time; and if it | nolds) rather thought that the hon. Gentle- 
were postponed for a considerable time, | man himself must have been asleep. 


Viscount CASTLEREAGH, having as- 


and if we should then go into Committee, it | 
would be interfered with by other measures, | 
and it would be very difficult to dispose of | 
it. The Bill has been before the House two | 
Sessions, and the Irish people had a full op- , 
portunity of considering the principal pro- 
visions of that Bill. The hon. and learned | 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin stated, that we were supposed 


certained the sense of the House with re- 
gard to this question, and they, the Irish 
Members, having appealed, and appealed 


in vain, for a postponement, thought it 


was no use for those entertaining a differ- 


ent opinion from the noble Lord to offer 


any further obstruction. 


Mr. GOULBURN, as one of those who 


not to be in earnest with this Bill, because | voted in the minority, must entirely pro- 
it was not pressed forward last year; and, | test against having voted for the purpose 
therefore, that no great consideration was | of obstruction; but the noble Lord the 
giver to the provisions of it in Ireland; ' Member for Tyrone having stated that he 
but if we now postponed the Bill until after | wished to communicate with his consti- 
Easter, and if it were then interfered with | tuents on the Bill introduced on Friday 
by other measures, the hon. and learned | night, he (Mr. Goulburn) thought it but 
Gentleman could say so still more truly, | right to give him, and others similarly 
that there was not sufficient attention paid situated, an opportunity of doing so. 

to the provisions of the Bill, and that we) _Loxp J. RUSSELL: My observations 
were not in earnest. It appears to me that | did not apply to the course taken with re- 


a Bill of this nature, of which the main 
provisions have been for a long time before 
the House, and have been considered in 
Ireland, may be considered now in Com- 
mittee. I don’t know the use of bringing 
forward a Bill in one Session, and postpon- 
ing it to another, unless it be that you 
obtain this advantage, that when you bring 
it un again you are not bound to treat it as 


VOL. CVIII. [rrp series, } 


‘spect to the last Motion, but to the decla- 
ration that is now made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire. 

| Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 193; Noes 

| 93: Majority 100. 

| List of the Aves. 

| Abdy, Sir T. N. Armstrong, Sir A. 
Anson, hon. Col. Armstrong, R. B 
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Towneley, J. 
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Grey, R. W. 
Hill, Lord M. 
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TELLERS. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 


Beresford, W. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be read a First Time.” 

Mr. DISRAELI said: Sir, the noble 
Lord complains of the course we have 
taken, and accuses us of obstructing public 
business. The noble Lord has referred to 
a passage still recollected in this House, 
in which the words he uses are to be found, 
but he did not finish the sentence. The 
individual by whom those words were used 
said, that ‘‘he was ready, and that he 
ought to be ready, to obstruct all measures 
injurious to the constitution and to the 
country.” Sir, in my opinion that was a 
very legitimate description of the duty of 
Members of this House. But what is it 
that we have presumed to suggest? The 
noble Lord and his colleagues tell us that 
this is a Bill that was brought in last year; 
that, therefore, we must be presumed to 
be fully acquainted with it; and that one 
reason why the present Government intro- 
duces measures without the intention of 
carrying them, is to give hon. Gentlemen 
an opportunity next year of being masters 
of the subject. Now, that shows a confi- 
dence in the duration of Cabinets which a 
Whig Ministry could alone entertain. The 
noble Lord has also said that I have re- 
ceived my instructions elsewhere. Now, 
that is not a very constitutional nor a very 
courteous remark of the noble Lord. I un- 
derstand that the noble Lord in his time has 
received instructions how to conduct himself 
in Parliament from many persons and from 
many places. But he cannot say, and he 
does not say, that we have received our in- 
structions how to conduct ourselves from se- 
ditious clubs. The noble Lord, in a mode 
quite unworthy of him, has charged us 
with obstructing the business of this House 
in an unwarrantable manner, and has in- 
sinuated that we are guilty of factious 
proceedings. Now, the noble Lord is the 
last person in this House who ought to have 
made such a charge. I own I was sur- 
prised to hear this charge from the noble 
Lord when I remember that he was the 
person who brought forward a proposition 
in this House in which the fate of an Ad- 
ministration was involved—I mean the Ap- 
propriation Clause—and that when he had 
upset the Administration upon that clause, 
and when he took office upon it, the noble 
Lord had neither the conscience nor the 
courage to carry his policy into effect. 


{Fes, 25} 
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Although I listen with every respect to any 
suggestion from the noble Lord, or any 
person in his position, I will not be de- 
terred from the course which I think it my 
duty to take by the speech he has made. 
This is a question of immense importance, 
and, if so, it ought not to be shuffled 
through this House. The Government 
ought not to rely upon the fact that this 
measure, or a Bill not exactly similar, was 
brought forward last year, not with the in- 
tention of carrying it. I believe there 
never was a@ more constitutional course 
than that we are now taking. It has, how- 
ever, been met in a spirit of haughty inso- 
lence; and, jor my part, I shall avail my- 
self of every means that the forms of the 
House will permit to oppose this Bill. 
And, therefore, Sir, I move that you re- 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, ‘‘ That the Chairman do now report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 81; 
Noes 191: Majority 110. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagge, W. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, hon. F. 
Baring, T. 
Barrington, Viset. 
Bateson, T. 
Bennet, P. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coles, H. B. 
Cubitt, W. 

Dodd, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Forbes, 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Grogan, E. 
Guernsey, Lord 
Gwyn, H. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
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Harris, hon. Capt. 
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Hood, Sir A. 
Hornby, J. 
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Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knox, Col. 

Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Long, W. 

Lowther, H. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Morgan, O. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Naas, Lord 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 

Stuart, J. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
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Waddington, D. Walsh, Sir J. B. this importance and this length had been 
TELLERS. ; pressed forward from a Friday to a Mon- 
Beresford, W. Mackenzie, W. F. | day, without notice beforehand, when the 
Mr. FORBES said, he should feel it! House had been led to suppose it would 
his duty to move that the Chairman do| have to discuss a measure of a perfectly 
now leave the chair. The Bill had only| distinct and different character, and when 
been introduced on Tuesday last, and was that hon. and learned Member, more quali- 
not read a second time till Friday, between | fied than almost any other Member of the 
which day and the present it could not be| House to suggest Amendments on every 
supposed there had been sufficient time for | clause of the Bill, had declared publicly in 
the consideration of the Bill; nor had the | his place in Parliament that he was de- 
Government given notice of their intention | prived by the course of the Government of 
to press it forward so hastily. There were | an opportunity of putting as a Motion to 
not many important subjects before the | the House certain Amendments which he 
House; and surely time might have been should consider it his duty to propose. 
allowed for the consideration of this one. | Those were the reasons which had induced 
At a time when the agricultural interest him (Mr. Henley) to vote as he had done 
was waging a struggle against the rest of | on the Motions which had been proposed; 
the world with one hand tied, it was im-! and until he had an answer from the noble 
possible that such a measure as this could Lord at the head of the Government, when 
be beneficial to Ireland. He should not he (Mr. Henley) asked him to show a pre- 
act consistently with his duty did he not | cedent for such a course as that taken with 
denounce the tyrannical course the Go-| respect to this Bill, he should feel it his 
vernment was now pursuing, and persist duty to vote for the Motion of the hon. 
in moving that the Chairman do leave the | Member for Stirlingshire. 
ehair. Mr. P. WOOD thought it right that 
Mr. BATESON protested against the| the country should know what this mea- 
indecent haste with which the Government | sure was with regard to which so singular 
were about to smuggle the Bill through la course had been adopted. This was a 
the House. He would not now allude to | measure which, having been before Parlia- 
the merits or demerits of the Bill. It! ment for the last three years— [An Hon. 
might be the best Bill that ever emanated | Memper: For the last fifteen —— Yes, 
from the fertile brain of an Irish Secre- | for fifteen years, but more especially dur- 
tary; but, to his mind, the arguments ad- ing the last three years; and its object 
vanced in favour of postponing the further | was to give to Ireland, the constituency 
stages were unanswerable. He could only | which, owing partly to bad legislation and 
account for this haste by referring to the | partly to unforeseen misfortune, had been 
division of Thursday night. That division | reduced to 40,000 voters in a country of 
perhaps alarmed the Government so much | 8,000,000 persons. Such an extension of 
that they thought the safety of their dar-|the franchise was certainly required as 
ling idol, free trade, was jeopardised. If} should make the number of electors amount 
this were a Bill to feed the hungry or to | toabout 250,000. A good deal of machinery 
clothe the naked, he could account for the | had to be put in Motion before the Bill 
fevered haste with which its stages were | could operate, and unless the first step 
pressed forward; but such were not its! were taken before the Ist of June, there 
objects. As a supporter of the union be-| could not be any additional voters until 
tween the two countries, he must say that | November. He understood that the Irish 
the conduct of the Government that night | assizes would not terminate until the 10th 
furnished an eloquent argument for the re-| of April; and if the further stages of the 
peal of the Union. Bill were delayed until that time, or until 
Mr. HENLEY thought the noble Lord | the middle of May, the effect would be to 
at the head of the Government would not | deprive the Irish people of the franchise 
be able to adduce any one instance that|for another year. He thought it unrea- 
would at all answer what, in his (Mr. Hen-| sonable to ask for any postponement of the 
ley’s) opinion, were the unanswerable ar-| measure on the ground that Irish Members 
guments which had been put forward by! could not be present, when 75 of those 
the hon. and learned Member for the Uni- | Members out of 105 were now in London. 
versity of Dublin. He (Mr. Henley) thought If the postponement which hon. Members 
he might safely defy the noble Lord to opposite asked for were conceded, it was 
produce any one instance where a Bill of perfectly clear that the Bill would have to 
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be put off—not till the next Irish assizes 
—but for another year. It was quite con- 
sistent with the views of hon. Members 
opposite to postpone every enlargement of 
the franchise; but he hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would, on the present occa- 
sion, frustrate their attempts. 

Mr. W. MILES said, that if that (the 
Opposition) side of the House were, as the 
hon. and learned Member for the city of 
Oxford asserted, opposed to all extension 
of the franchise in Ireland, they would not 
have permitted the Bill to pass a second 
reading. By doing so, they admitted that 
the franchise of Ireland did not stand as 
it ought to do. The hon. Member ought 
to recollect that the ground on which the 
very first Amendment was moved to-night 
was, that the measure should be postponed 
for three weeks, so that the Irish consti- 
tuencies should have thoroughly before 
them the amended Bill on which the assent 
of the House was asked. He (Mr. Miles) 
could not conceive that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government eould be more 
justified in acceding to a request to delay 
a Bill than in the present case ; and the 
noble Lord must have seen from the mino- 
rity in the first instance that the delay was 
necessary consistently with a fair discus- 
sion of the principles of the Bill. Hf the 
noble Lord did not assent to a postpone- 
ment in this case, so as to give the Irish 
constituencies the opportunity of giving 
their opinion upon the measure, he (Mr. 
Miles) hoped and trusted the House would 
go on using those means which a minority 
had at its command to show the noble 
Lord that in this happy country a minority 
could not be bound hand and foot by a 
majority. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL said, there 
was no instance of any party having re- 
sorted to those means with either credit or 
success. As an Irish Member, he did not 
think it his first duty to attend the Irish 
assizes ; he had given the Bill his best 
consideration since Friday, and was pre- 
pared to go into Committee. The Amend- 
ments were principally as to the amount of 
the county franchise, which applied to the 
second part of the Bill; and there was 
time enough before Friday to put such 
Amendments on the paper. And if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin wished the 
postponement of any particular clause, the 
Government, or the sense of justice of the 
Ilouse, would, doubtless, grant it. Already 
two hours had been lost in which a portion 


{ Fes. 
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of the Bill might have been discussed, 
before the Irish Members had left to at- 
tend the assizes. This was evidently a 
new movement, the first fruits of ‘* a com- 
pact alliance,’’ formed, not at Lichfield 
House, but not very far from it. The 
noble Lord the Member for the county of 
Tyrone wished to have an opportunity of 
consulting his constituents in nubibus or 
elsewhere, respecting the Bill. He trusted 
the Government would persevere. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON said, it was na- 
tural he should wish to have an oppor- 
tunity of consulting his constituents on so 
important a Bill. Hon. Gentlemen might 
sneer, and talk of his constituents in nubi- 
bus, but if they represented a large and 
independent constituency, as he did, they 
would know what it was to consult them. 
Every one had been preparing speeches 
for Australia, instead of supposing that 
the present Bill would be taken to-night. 
He appealed to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government to show any example 
of a Bill of this magnitude and importance, 
containing, as it did, 82 pages and 12] 
clauses, being pressed forward in this 
manner. The hon. and learned Member 
for the city of Oxford had attempted to 
show that they were opposed to an increase 
of the constituency of Ireland. That he 
denied. There was much in the Bill which 
he approved of; but he had yet to learn 
that because a measure had been before 
them for three or four years Her Majesty’s 
Government were entitled to come down 
at the last, and with indecent precipitancy 
force the Bill through the House. He 
greatly desired to see some extension of 
the constituency in Ireland, but a measure 
so important ought to have the mature 
and deliberate consideration of the House. 
He asked why the Government did not, on 
the first day of the Session, or on the first 
day of the introduction of the Bill, put it 
into the hands of the printer? As to his 
not having consulted his constituents on 
this question before, he begged to say that 
he was not in the habit of consulting his 
constituents with regard to the measures 
that he was told were not to be earried— 
measures which were doomed to be in- 
cluded in the massacre of innocents at the 
close of a Session, and therefore he had 
not taken the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had point- 
ed out as a judicious course to follow. He 
did not consult his constituents last year 
upon the Bill, because he knew it was not 
to be proceeded with, and that another 
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Bill, probably new in many of its provi- 
sions, would be submitted to the House in 
the course of the present Session. He 
asked the noble hel to point out any pre- 
cedent for such a course as that now in- 
sisted on, and to explain why the House 
was not informed till Wednesday last what 
the new Reform Bill for Ireland was to be? 
He could assure the House that it was of 
the utmost importance for Irish Gentlemen 
to be present at the assizes, and at the 
meetings of the grand juries, in order to 
consider the various pecuniary charges 
which were to be met by the counties; and 
moreover, an excellent opportunity was 
then afforded of ascertaining the views of 
all classes of the people relative to mea- 
sures like the present. He had never 
said, however, that the duty of attending 
grand juries was paramount to the duty of 
attending in that House. If there were 
defects in the measure, who so able to dis- 
eover them as the professional gentlemen 
who would assemble at the assizes? He 
had always thought this House instituted 
for the free and full discussion of measures, 
and had yet to learn that it was a consti- 
tutional course thus to press forward a 
measure, before hon. Members had had an 
opportunity of consulting their constituents. 
From the animated cheers which had re- 
sounded in the House, he was confident 
they were not now in a sufficiently calm 
state of mind to go into Committee on the 
Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had been asked by 
the noble Lord who had just spoken, to 
show a precedent for bringing in a Bill, 
having it read a second time, and going 
into Committee upon it in the following 
week. He would only say that such pre- 
cedents were to be found in every journal 
of the House. But this Bill, as he had 
already stated, the main propositions of 
which the noble Lord was so anxious to 
have an opportunity of considering, was in- 
troduced on the lst of May, 1848, and the 
main question contained in it was known to 
be whether the franchise, instead of re- 
maining what it was at present, should be 
based upon an 8I. rating to the poor. That 
was & most important question, and it at- 
tracted a good deal of attention in Ireland. 
It was much discussed in all the newspapers 
in that country. Political parties and so- 
cieties expressed their various opinions 
upon it: they not only considered the 
main propositions in the Bill, but the Bill 
itself in its various clanses underwent great 
discussion. It was introduced again in 
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1849; and certainly he was surprised that 
the noble Lord—having been in Ireland 
both in 1848 and 1849, and this measure 
of the franchise being then a subject of 
discussion, many persons thinking that the 
franchise was in so restricted a state that 
the Government ought to carry through 
the Bill without loss of time—he was sur- 
prised that the noble Lord, who kept such 
a discreet silence as never to have asked 
one word about it, should now, when his 
right hon. Friend again brought the Bill 
in, suddenly start up and say, ‘ This is 
indeed a very important question; I never 
thought of it before, and I must ask what 
is the opinion of my constituents in Tyrone 
upon this Bill.’’ He had certainly heard 
many reasons given from time to time for 
delaying measures in that House; but the 
reason to be deduced from the particular 
character of the noble Lord’s proposal cen- 
tred on the single ground that Parliament 
should stop proceedings—that they should 
say, ‘* Let us all go home to bed to-night, 
and wait till the noble Lord has got letters 
from Tyrone, and then he will be able to 
tell us whether his constituents think the 
franchise should be more extended than it 
now is, as the Government proposes, or 
whether it should continue restricted as at 
present.”” Another complaint of the noble 
Lord was, that the Government did not 
bring in the Bill in a printed form. This 
was certainly a most extraordinary accusa- 
tion. Sometimes, when he (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) was a young Member of that House, 
he had committed errors of this sort; and 
on one occasion he had brought in a Bill 
printed, but was informed by the Speaker 
that it was contrary to the forms of the 
House; and when he had been a few years 
in Parliament he was able to let other 
young Members know that Bills were 
brought in in a written shape, and ordered 
to be printed after they were read a first 
time. It was not, therefore, possible to 
bring in a Bill printed, as the noble Lord 
seemed to suppose. As the main proposi- 
tions of the Bill had been long before the 
people of Ireland, and had been familiar 
to the Irish Members of that House, he 
thought they ought now to proceed to con- 
sider the details of the measure. Those 
who thought there ought to be some change, 
and those who believed there should not; 
all those who thought that the rate of fran- 
chise now proposed was either too high or 
too low, had made up their minds upon the 
subject; and he must say, he did not think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for the University of Dublin, who dis- 
cussed the Bill at great length on the sec- 
ond reading, could be at a loss to discuss 
any amendments he or any other Gentle- 
man might wish to propose. As to hon. 
Members not having had time to consider 
the true bearing of the new clauses which 
his right hon. Friend had introduced, any 
such clauses and details that required ex- 
planation he should be ready to postpone 
till Friday, instead of taking them up that 
night. But with regard to the main pro- 

ositions of a Bill introduced in 1848, 
Se in Ireland, and known in the House 
from that day to this; surely it was not an 
unreasonable proposition, not a tyrannical 
proposition, nor a precipitate proposition, 
to ask the House now to come to a deci- 
sion upon it. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, that the noble 
Lord the Member for Tyrone had told the 
House that he and other hon. Friends had 
come down to the House with prepared 
speeches on the Australian colonies ; he 
would therefore suggest to those hon. 
Members who had taken an early hour for 
dinner, for the purpose of opposing this 
Bill, that it would be as well to introduce 
some new matter in the present debate, 
and to make those speeches which they in- 
tended for the Australian colonies in this 
debate; for he was sure that, as the only 
object of the opposition was to delay and 
obstruct the measure, a few speeches on 
the Australian colonies would be quite as 
apposite as the remarks which had already 
proceeded from that (the protectionist) 
side of the House. The noble Lord the 
Member for Tyrone said that he had had 
communication with his constituents on the 
subject of this Bill. Now he (Mr. Os- 
borne), although he had had no communi- 
cation with the constituents of the noble 
Lord, still knew that his constituents 
amounted to just 1,360 out of the enor- 
mous population which he represented, and 
of these perhaps not 800 were entitled to 
vote, and that this Bill, if carried into 
effect, would place upon the register of the 
county for Tyrone at least 14,600 voters. 
He was one of those who rejoiced at the 
delay which hon. Members opposite had 
given to the progress of this Bill, as it 
would show to the people of Ireland the 
real character of the opposition. There 
had been great apathy prevailing in Ire- 
land from various causes, and he was 
much mistaken if these proceedings did 
not open the eyes of the people of Ire- 
land as to who were their real friends. It 
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was the cloven foot of protection that was 
seen peeping through this factious opposi- 
tion. It was not by throwing out bribes 
or lures of high prices to the farmers that 
they would be able to gain any support for 
that party which began the Session with 
better prospects than they now had. The 
noble Lord who was the leader of this op- 
position was at the head of an organised 
hypocrisy—[‘‘ Oh, oh!’’|—he was at this 
moment at the head, and he (Mr. Osborne) 
stated it before the country and to his face 
—of an organised hypocrisy, when he pre- 
tended that he was anxious to delay the 
Bill in order to obtain the opinion of his 
constituents on the subject. Every person 
knew that hon. Members opposite were 
perfectly satisfied with the constituencies 
of Ireland as they then stood; and he 
should have thought that a Member for 
the University of Dublin was the very last 
person who would vote for enlarging the 
constituency and widening the franchise of 
the people of Ireland. He should have 
thought that any Member for that place 
would be the most likely person to defer 
any extension of the suffrage to the Greek 
Kalends. He hoped the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government would go on as 
well as he had commenced; he (Mr. Os- 
borne) would be perfectly ready to give 
him his support, and would sit there to any 
hour in the morning to support him against 
the plans of the party opposite. By per- 
severing in his course, the noble Lord 
would show the people of Ireland who was 
their true friend, and that he was not pre- 
pared to hand over the government of that 
country to the tender mercies of a haughty, 
and he would say insolent, faction. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE would remind the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, when he 
taunted the noble Lord the Member for 
Tyrone with his constituency, that he (Mr. 
Osborne) had joined a party who had pro- 
mised him a new constituency in the room 
of that of Middlesex, when another election 
took place. The Health of Towns Bill, 
which had been originally introduced into 
that House, had been withdrawn before a 
similar opposition to the present, and an 
amended and improved measure adopted in 
its stead. The conduct of Government 
on this question would raise a suspicion that 
they were anxious to divert the attention 
of the country from those great questions 
with which it was now agitated. Govern- 
ment was endeavouring to get them into a 
false position before the country by in- 
ducing the belief that Gentlemen on his 
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side were opposed to a liberal extension of | 
the suffrage. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government said certain clauses 
might be postponed till Friday, but it was | 
evident that the object of the noble Lord | 
was to prevent the consideration of any 
amendment that might be proposed. The 
object of Her Majesty’s Ministers was to | 
divert the attention of the country from 
other questions, and, if possible, by a) 
trick in Parliament to misrepresent the | 
opinions of Gentlemen on that side of the 
House, who were as anxious to extend the , 
constituency as any other Gentlemen in 
that House could be. The best proof of, 
that was that they offered no opposition to, 
the second reading. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he was not one of 
those who was disposed to complain of a 
fair and legitimate exercise of the forms of 
the House. He had no objection to that 
which the majority sometimes considered a 
factious opposition. He had been in mi- | 
norities which had divided several times 
when those who were opposed to him ac- 
cused him of high crimes and misdemea- | 
nors. But it appeared to him that a 
minority should at least have something | 
like a fair case. He had listened with, 
attention to the arguments in favour of the | 
course which hon. Gentlemen opposite pur- | 
sued. That which had just been put for- | 
ward by the noble Lord the Member for | 
Tyrone had been most completely disposed | 
of by the noble Lord at the head of the | 
Government. It was the first time he had 
ever heard that the whole proceedings of 
that House were to be put in abeyance, 
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for Tyrone argued at great length on the 
short time the Bill had been in Members’ 
hands. But it must be borne in mind that 
it had been agreed, ever since the Bill 
made its appearance, that no opposition 
should be made to the principle on which 
it was founded. Everybody knew that on 
Friday night, because it was known that 
the principle of the Bill had been admitted, 
from conviction on this side of the House, 
and from necessity on that. They were 
aware, therefore, that they must look for 
the discussion in Committee, and not on 
the second reading. There was, then, no 
weight whatever in the argument derived 
from the delay between the second reading 
and the committal of the Bill. The hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin said that he had many serious 
amendments to urge upon almost every 
clause of the Bill. The hon. and learned 


| Gentleman had left the House— _ [** No, 


no!’’| He (Mr. Bright) had thought he 
had done so, and regretted it was not the 


ease, because he could not now say what 


he was going to observe—that he had left 
the House rather than be a party to the 
present opposition. It had been reported 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite had a meet- 
ing to-day on this question, and it was 
rumoured on his side of the House, that 
besides coming to a resolution to oppose 
the measure, they had resolved also to dine 
before they came to the House, thus gaining 
advantage over them, who had no know- 
ledge of the opposition which was about to 
take place. [Laughter.] From what he 
knew, confirmed as it was by the discus- 


because some hon. Gentleman had not. sion which had taken place, the conclusion 


taken care to consult his constituents. | to which he came was this, that hon. Gentle- 
Another argument was, that hon. Gentle- | men opposite believed there was something 


men wished to attend the assizes. But in this Bill very much adverse to the policy 


what could be more fanciful and absurd | which they endeavoured to persuade Par- 


than to suppose either that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the Irish Members to 
go to the assizes, or, if they should go to 
the assizes, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for that House to postpone this im- 
portant business on their account? The 
business of that House should be para- 
mount to all other business; and neither 
lawyers going on circuit, nor Gentlemen 
going to attend the assizes or quarter- | 
sessions, had any right, or pretence of | 
right, to ask that House to put aside any 
important public business for their conve- 
nience. Then, with regard to the argu- 
ment founded on their ignorance of the 
Bill, it was as groundless as the other was 
untenable. The noble Lord the Member 





liament to adopt with regard to Ireland— 
that they were afraid to give to any portion 
of the inhabitants of that country that po- 
litical influence to which, by the Union, by 
the constitution so much boasted of by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, by every right which 
any subject of this realm could claim, they 
were fairly entitled. His conviction, there- 
fore, was, that the proceedings of that 
evening were not dictated by any other 
reason than the desire of keeping the 
people of Ireland in the power of the 
minority, and ruling her, as heretofore, 
through the ‘ paltry remnant of an ex- 
piring faction,’ as Lord Stanley once 
called you. Therefore it was that they op- 
posed this measure with so much pertina~ 
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city. A noble Duke in another place had 
threatened the country with a dissolution 
of Parliament; and their tactics that even- 
ing showed that they looked to such an 
event. But he believed no person had less 
reason to fear a dissolution of Parliament 
than the hon. Gentlemen who sat on his 
side of the House. But if they were to 
have a dissolution of Parliament, his only 
objection was, that it should take place 
with one-third of the united kingdom in its 
present state, with its constituency gone 
to the United States, to the colonies, to 
the workhouse, or to the grave. If the 
constituency of Ireland is ever to be in- 
creased, let it be done speedily. Let them 
not suppose that they would gain strength 
in Great Britain by a policy, which, by 
driving them to a dissolution, in the hope 
that a larger number of Irishmen pledged 
to protection would be returned to that 
House, would deprive the people of Ireland 
of a real representation in that House. He 
was delighted that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government was convinced of 
the object of the opposition that evening, 
which was no other than that the minority 
should henceforth, as they had done hereto- 
fore, rule in Ireland, and force the Imperial 
Parliament to uphold the supremacy they 
had so long enjoyed. Throughout Great 
Britain such a course of policy would receive 
no sanction, and he believed the noble Lord 
could do nothing more likely to strengthen 
his position throughout the three king- 
doms than by a manful determination that, 
whatever became of the duration of Parlia- 
ment, and even of his Cabinet, this mea- 
sure, which he admitted did not go far 
enough for him, should pass through Par- 
liament in the present Session. He there- 
fore hoped the noble Lord would stand by 
his measure, which was one of great im- 
portance to the country and to the charac- 
ter of the Administration over which he 
presided. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, the hon. 
Member who had just resumed his seat 
had laid down a general proposition from 
which he was not disposed to dissent, 
namely, that the business of the House 
and of the country should not be postponed 
to suit the convenience of individual Mem- 
bers. And to that proposition he (Lord 
J. Manners) would add, that neither ought 
the convenience of Government to be con- 
sulted when important measures were before 
the House. According to an arrangement 
which had been made some days ago, a 
most important debate respecting the ad- 
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ministration of the affairs of the colonies 
was fixed for that night; but it appeared 
that the Government, for some reason best 
known to themselves, contrived, at a late 
hour on Friday night, to substitute the 
present Bill on the Order book, thus en- 
deavouring to pass a most important mea- 
sure through the House by surprise. He 
was sure that every hon. Gentleman on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
had every disposition to meet the noble 
Lord frankly on the colonial question; but 
the noble Lord had not observed the ordi- 
nary courtesies of the House. For his 
(Lord J. Manners’) own part, he entirely 
repudiated the accusation of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, that the Opposition 
was not acting with bond fides on that 
occasion. The second reading of this Bill 
was allowed to pass almost sub silentio on 
Friday, and because they asked for fair 
and ordinary time to discuss the details of 
the measure, the noble Lord and hon. 
Gentlemen who supported the Government 
turned round and taunted them with being 
parties to all sorts of underhand proceed- 
ings, disgraceful combinations, and he 
knew not what besides. He repudiated 
with the utmost scorn and contempt every 
accusation of that sort; and he would say 
for himself, and those hon. Gentlemen who 
had taken a similar course to himself, that 
they intended to persevere in that course, 
and they would thus teach the noble Lord 
a lesson which he hoped he would not soon 
forget. Hon. Gentlemen on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House were prepared 
to discuss this Bill in a spirit of the ut- 
most fairness and liberality; but they would 
not be forced into a premature discussion 
of it simply because Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had, for reasons best known to 
the noble Lord, taken this Bill out of its 
ordinary course, and thus given the go-by 
to a discussion of the greatest importance 
on the administration of colonial affairs. 
If the noble Lord was not satisfied with 
the opposition which had been already 
given, he could assure him that he should 
have plenty more of it. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be read a First Time.”” Whereupon 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do now leave the chair.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 70; 
Noes 146: Majority 76. 

Mr. GROGAN said, the Gentlemen on 
his side of the House required more time 
to deliberate on the important measure 
then under discussion than from Friday 
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night to the following Monday night. | entirely concurred with the hon. and learn- 
There were portions of the Bill which | ed Gentleman, that a question of this im. 
were most unobjectionable, and other por- portance should be discussed fairly upon 
tions, particularly the franchise portion, |its merits. The hon. and learned Gen- 
about which considerable doubt and diffi-| tleman had said that some parts of the 
culty prevailed. It had been said by hon. | Bill might be discussed now, while other 
Members who were anxious to pass the [pate which county Members from Ireland 
measure, that ‘* great excitement existed | required more time to consider, might 
in many counties and districts of Ireland | be postponed. That, upon the face of it, 
in reference to the Bill.” Now he denied | appeared a very fair proposition; but there 
that altogether. [‘ Oh, oh!’’] Let hon. | were some parts of the Bill, which it ap- 
Members point to a single petition intro- peared to him ought to be taken into con- 
duced from Ireland on the question. But | sideration now, which those county Mem- 
he did not want to waste the time of the | bers might wish to be postponed ; he al- 
House. However, having entered on the luded particularly to that portion of the 
course which hon. Gentlemen on his side | Bill which fixed the county franchise. He 
of the House thought fit to adopt, he would did not consider that to require postpone- 
persevere, and move that the Chairman do ment ; as it was a point upon which every 
now report progress. hon. Gentleman must have already made 
Mr. NAPIER said, before the House up his mind. That question had been two 
divided he wished to make a few observa- years before the public, and during that 
tions, which might have the effect of sav- period it was well known what the plan of 
ing much valuable time. As far as he the Government upon it was. One hon, 
(Mr. Napier) was concerned, it would be , Gentleman who spoke on Friday night took 
much more convenient, and consequently |a very mistaken view of it. He said 
preferable, to go on with the Bill that that there ought to be a 25l. franchise, 
night than ten days or a fortnight hence, | | which would then only be half the fran- 
because, professionally, he was acquainted | chise for counties in England; but he 
with all the provisions of the Bill. But must have forgotten that the 40s. franchise 
he certainly thought that in the case of had been abolished in Ireland. If hon. 
Irish county Members, who declared the | Gentlemen wished for a 201. or a 25I. 
measure came on them by surprise, and | | franchise, let them make that proposition 
that they consequently required time to as an Amendment to the Bill, or let them 
make themselves acquainted with its de-| move that there should be a tenure for 
tails, a postponement might be acceded to. life, or for a certain number of years, 
[‘** No, no!’’] He assured the House he joined with the 8J. franchise. He should 
was far from offering the present Bill any- | |abide by the Bill as it stood; and if any 
thing like a factious opposition; yet he) hon. Member was in favour of raising the 
thought he would be acting an unworthy | amount beyond the 8/., or of attaching 
part did he express his disapproval of the | | any tenure to it, that was a question which 
means adopted by these hon. Gentlemen— | he was prepared to discuss. If the hon. 
means which the forms of the House sanc- | and learned Member for Dublin University 
tioned—in order to secure time for deli- | meant that the House could then proceed 
beration. He suggested that parts of the | with that question, and that there were 
Bill might be gone into that evening in re-| other matters on which he had amend- 
ference to which there was no division of | ments to offer of an intricate nature, and 
opinion; and that the other parts, on which | which required consideration, he (Lord J. 
hon. Members for Irish counties might | Russell) was certainly prepared to enter 
wish to confer with their constituents, | into the spirit of the hon. and learned 
should be postponed to a future night. | Gentleman’s proposition. But if he merely 











The matter was one of serious, of vital 
importance; and, therefore, he entreated 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to adopt his suggestion, and that the 
House would discuss with temper and pa- 
tience the various details of the Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member had 
been made in so temperate a tone that it 
deserved some reply on his part, and he 





intended that the House should consider 
only the registration clauses, and agree to 
all those parts of the Bill which conformed 
with the measure that was introduced by 
Lord Stanley on that subject, and post- 
pone altogether the clauses relating to the 
franchise, he begged to say that that was 
a course to which he could not consent. 
The county franchise in Ireland was now 
enjoyed by little more than 30,000 per- 
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sons, and the object of this Bill was to ex- 
tend that franchise, so that about 200,000 
persons should have a vote. It was, in 
fact, a question of principle, and one there- 
fore which the House was now quite pre- 
pared to discuss. 

Mr. F. MACKENZIE concurred in all 
the reasons for postponement which had 
been urged by every Gentleman who had 
spoken on his side of the House. But he 
thought the Committee must now be aware 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, in answer to the very tem- 
perate speech made by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for the University of Dublin, 
had made no concession on this point. In 
the course of his Parliamentary experience 
he had seen a great many contests of this 
description, and he ditfered from the hon. 
Member for Kerry, who said that he never 
knew an opposition of the kind which had 
been attended with success, whereas he 
(Mr. Mackenzie) did not recollect one which 
was not successful. He recollected the 
time when the former hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, with only ten Mem- 
bers at his back, defeated the Government 
on a Motion for an adjournment. He re- 
collected when the late hon. Member for 
Kendal (Mr. Warburton) succeeded in ad- 
journing the discussion on the Copyright 
Bill, not on the ground that any of his 
friends were going to the assizes, but be- 
eause they had gone to a Radical dinner. 
Though the conduct of the Government 
was unprecedented, the course taken by 
the Opposition was certainly not without 
precedent. 

Mr. SADLEIR did not rise to prolong 
the discussion, but for the purpose of stat- 
ing a fact of importance to the Irish peo- 
ple. He wished to state that in the Bill 
which they were then considering there 
were only two new clauses, which were 
separate and distinct from the Bill which 
had been before the House in 1849 and 
1848. Therefore, there was not the slight- 
est ground for complaint by Irish Mem- 
bers that they were taken by surprise ; 
because these clauses did not in the least 
affect the principle of the Bill, the sense 
of which was contained in the first three 
clauses. 

CotoneL CHATTERTON said: Even 
if I were disposed to agree in every clause 
of the Bill now under discussion, I should 
feel it my duty, as a Member of this 
House, to protest against and oppose its 
introduction, from the very indecent and 
unconstitutional manner Her Majesty’s 
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Ministers now attempt to force it upon the 
country. No person, Sir, is more aware 
than I am of the necessity of the increase 
of the franchise in the counties in Ireland 
—no person more disposed than I to grant 
them every legislative privilege; but I can- 
not consent to have this measure, now 
brought forward with such indecorous 
haste, without more time being given for 
its proper and unbiassed discussion. I feel 
myself exactly in the same predicament 
with my noble Friend the Member for 
Tyrone. I was most anxious to consult 
my constituents upon this important mea- 
sure, as I think it the duty of every Mem- 
ber so to do; but I was prevented by this 
precipitancy. The Bill was printed on 
Wednesday, and I immediately forwarded 
several copies to my constituents for their 
perusal and advice. No reply could as yet 
be received, and for this reason alone I 
would feel it my duty to take no active 
part in the discussion until I heard their 
opinions, which I should ever be desirous 
to consult. My opinion, Sir, is, that this 
Bill as deeply concerns England as Ire- 
land; for I consider it to be but the fore- 
runner of another Reform Bill for Eng- 
land. This is another reason for mature 
deliberation. My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the county of Dublin has 
alluded in flattering terms to my return for 
Cork on protectionist principles. This re- 
minds me, Sir, of an assertion made a few 
evenings since by my hon. Colleague — 
that I did not represent the constituency 
of Cork, and, therefore, did not possess 
their confidence. Now, Sir, I appeal to 
the House, if it is within the reach of 
either possibility or probability, that a 
body of men, nearly 800, some of the 
highest respectability, would so far stultify 
themselves with the world and with this 
House as to use such exertions for me 
as have procured for me the high honour 
of a seat in this House, if I did not pos- 
sess their full confidence? There was no 
taking by surprise—no want of choice: it 
was quite an embarrass de richesse; for 
ten candidates were in the field soliciting 
the favour of ‘the beautiful city.”’ My 
hon. Colleague has also asserted that the 
chairman of my committee was a free- 
trader, and that protection had no influ- 
ence whatever in my return. Now, Sir, 
to both these assertions I give the most 
unqualified denial. The chairman of my 
committee was not a free-trader, and I[ 
lately received a letter from my friend en- 
treating I would remove that slur from his 
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character. Now, as to protection having 
nothing to do with my return, I shall merely 
assure the House that many of my consti- 
tuents who upon the occasion of my 
three former contested elections used 
every means, both personal and political, 
to prevent my return, upon this last con- 
test voluntarily came forward and gave me 
their support, upon the sole condition that 
I would advocate protection in this House. 
No doubt, strange things are done in the 
sister kingdom; but that extraordinary 
election anomaly, of free-traders supporting 
an avowed protectionist, and electors re- 
turning a person who did not possess their 
confidence, is yet to be perpetrated. 

Mr. ANSTEY thought that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
down had not paid a very handsome tri- 
bute to his constituents when he said that 
not one of them understood the Bill under 
discussion, which was so exceedingly intel- 
ligible. He appealed to hon. Gentlemen 
not to wear the appearance, as they repu- 
diated the intention, of a factious opposi- 
tion. They were all agreed upon the 


principle of the Bill, and why not accept 
the proposition of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, which was so ex- 
ceedingly reasonable ? 


The Bill was not a 
new one, but was before the House last 
year. Ifa measure was to be postponed 
until constituencies could deliver their opin- 
ions upon it, the House would set a very 
dangerous precedent. The Bill in itself was 
intrinsically good, and therefore could not be 
open to the appellation of revolutionary. 
Captain HARRIS thought, from the 
silence of the hon. Members on the other 
—the Ministerial—side, that they were 
gradually coming to a conviction that the 
conduct of the Government was unjusti- 
fiable. Those hon. Members had attri- 
buted to hon. Gentlemen on his side of the 
House motives and feelings for which 
there was no authority. They pretended 
to be acquainted with even the state of 
their stomachs—whether they had dined 
or not. Why, he took up the Times of 
that morning, and saw a letter from the 
hon. Member for Glasgow, in which he 
spoke of the Motion last week of the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire as a Satanic 
temptation. If it was said that hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House wished 
to maintain the present franchise in Ire- 
Jand, he would remind the House that 
every hon. Member that had risen on that 
side of the House had positively denied it. 
He was one of twenty-five Members in 
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that House on Friday night, who had been 
accused of being sleepy; and well they 
might be after a two o’clock division the 
same morning, yet, with this scant attend- 
ance, the noble Lord hurried the Bill 
through the second reading and into Com- 
mittee with most indecent haste the fol- 
lowing Monday. This was nothing less 
than a new Reform Bill for Ireland ; and 
he would ask the noble Lord whether, if 
it were for England, he would have taken 
the same course? Members representing 
English counties would have opposed the 
progress of the Bill, and he had no doubt 
that the noble Lord would have given way. 
This Bill was brought in in 1841; the 
registration part of it by Lord Stanley, 
in 1840. In 1841, the 5/. rating clause 
was brought in, but the Government gave 
way, and the 8/. clause was substituted. 
Afterwards, Earl Grey, then Lord Howick, 
suggested something over and above 81., 
and this measure was discussed at that 
period ; but was that a reason why a Bill, 
with many clauses of a totally different 
character, introduced at an early period 
of the Session, before the month of Feb- 
ruary was out, should be forced on with 
so much haste? It was his conviction 
that this was but the forerunner of further 
English reform. It was to be a test of the 
feelings of the country. It bore that 
character, and some of the clauses might 
be proposed for the most radical constitu- 
ency. He believed, however, that if this 
Bill passed, the noble Lord would bring on 
his right flank such a body that he would 
bitterly regret it. 

Mr. W. FAGAN denied that he had 
ever stated that his hon. and gallant Col- 
league had not the confidence of his con- 
stituents; but since it had been alluded to, 
he had now no hesitation in saying, that 
the hon. and gallant Member had not poli- 
tically the confidence of the citizens of 
Cork. He admitted that he had been mis- 
taken in saying that the chairman of the 
hon. and gallant Member’s committee was 
a free-trader; but the gentleman who pro- 
posed him was a free-trader, and so was 
the hon. gentleman who subscribed the 
largest sum for his return. Would the 
House allow him to analyse the list of 
voters who gave their suffrages to the hon. 
and gallant Member? 400 of those voters 
were not protectionists. He thought, then, 
he was right in saying that protection had 
had nothing to do with the hon. and gallant 
Member’s election; and, if a new election 
took place in the next two months, he ven- 
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tured to assert that protection would get 
no favour in Cork. 

Lorpv C. HAMILTON said, that not 
being in the confidence of the Government 
—not having, like hon. Members opposite, 
constant communication with the Govern- 
ment, hon. Gentlemen on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side were not aware that the Govern- 
ment brought forward, last year, a Bill for 
the sole purpose of withdrawing it, and 
bringing it in again this year. The hon. 
Member for Carlow had spoken of this being 
the same Bill as the Bill brought in last 
year, except as to two clauses; but the hon. 
Gentleman was in error in supposing that 
merely introducing a Bill and then with- 
drawing it was the same thing as taking 
the sense of the House upon it. That 
was a new theory of constitutional legisla- 
tion. This Bill had never been sanctioned 
by the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE would be exceed- 
ingly glad if some hon. Gentleman would 
explain the reasons why the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, who had been such determined 
free-traders, had suddenly become protec- 
tionists. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be read a First Time.”” Whereupon 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do now report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 63; 
Noes 155: Majority 92. 

Mr. ADDERLEY felt if the course 
which was pursued on that occasion by the 
Opposition was unconstitutional, he, for 
one, would not persist in it; but, on the 
contrary, he felt that the Government was 
not proceeding in a constitutional manner. 
The Government had jumbled the Bills 


they had introduced in such a manner that ! 
they hardly knew themselves what busi- | 
ness would come on, and it was utterly | 


impossible for independent Members to 
tell. Notice had been given that the Bill 
for giving a vonstitution to the free Aus- 
tralian colonies would be brought forward 
to-night; but this arrangement was changed 
the last thing on Friday, and it was an- 
nounced that Her Majesty’s Ministers in- 
tended to proceed with the Irish Reform 
Bill. That they should thus suddenly 
shift their ground, by passing from one 
important measure to another, was too 
much for the House patiently to submit to. 
What he complained of was, that the great 
subject of conferring constitutions on some 
of our most valuable colonies, and which 
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was ripe for discussion, and upon parts of 
which it was of great importance to obtain 
the decision of the House, had been sud- 
denly shifted over, and they were called 
upon to proceed with another important 
measure which had only been four days in 
the hands of Members. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers evidently believed that some of 
the divisions in the Committee on the Aus- 
tralian Colonies Government Bill would be 
adverse to them. They, therefore, were 
afraid to proceed with it. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government stated that 
the object in this postponement was to en- 
able him to lay some papers on the table, 
illustrative of the subject ; but surely this 
might have previously been done. If large 
measures like these, for giving constitu- 
tions to our colonies, and for the reform 
of the Irish constituencies, were to be 
shifted about in this manner, it would be 
better for independent Members to give up 
their attendance, and allow Government to 
proceed as they pleased. No one who was 
called upon to vote on the measure before 
the Committee had had time to give a 
proper consideration to its details. He 
knew that hon. Gentlemen opposite wished 
this Bill to pass without a division or de- 
bate; but it was a matter that required 
much consideration. The hon. Member 
for Manchester would pass any Bill which 
would extend the franchise; and this was 
the case with other hon. Gentlemen who 
believed that the extension of the fran- 
chise would prove the panacea of Ireland. 
It was the opinion of his hon. friends, as 
well as his own, that the Bill should be 
maturely considered before it was passed, 
if it was intended to do good to Ireland. 
Under these circumstances, he should 
move that the Chairman now leave the chair. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP felt it to be his 
imperative duty to persevere in opposing 
Ministers, whose only object in introducing 
the Bill was to keep their seats on the 
Treasury bench. The manner in which 
they attempted to smuggle this important 
measure through Parliament was disgrace- 
ful. They claimed a majority on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire ; but if the paid oc- 
cupants of the seats on the right of the 
Speaker’s chair had not voted they would 
have been in a minority. Hon. Gentle- 
men might accuse him of being factious; 
but what they called factious he considered 
constitutional and proper; and the Opposi- 
tion was bound to avail itself of all the 
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forms of the House to teach the Govern- 
ment their duty, since nothing else would 
teach them. Ministers were, after all, but 


the servants of the people ; and there was | 


nothing more unbecoming than that those 


who were clothed, fed, and pampered by | 


the people should be the last to consult 
their wishes or their interests. 

Mr. REYNOLDS: The House was 
now about to go to the sixth division since 


Mr. Bernal had taken the chair. He sup- | 
now know how toestimate. During the dis- 


posed hon. Gentlemen over the way would 


not allow him to call their hostility to the | 
| Gentleman spoke of a class of persons 


Bill factious, unless he put the addendum 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, that it was a factious 
proceeding for a constitutional object. He 
could not conceal his surprise at the con- 
duct of the hon. Member for North Staf- 
fordshire, who seemed so desirous of con- 
ferring elective chambers and constitu- 
tional privileges upon the inhabitants of a 
distant colony, but would withhold them 
from his fellow-subjects at home. [Mr. 
OspornE: ‘‘ ’Tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view.’’] He thanked his hon. 
Friend the Member for Middlesex for re- 
minding him of the line he had just quoted. 
He thought, from the zeal of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Stafford- 
shire in asserting the privileges of the 
people of another hemisphere, that he 
might have claimed him as a Repealer. 
Alas! Irishmen were not to claim his pa- 
ternal solicitude. His sensibility and ten- 


derness were for the Australians, not for | 


the Irish. He would not say that hon. 


Gentlemen opposite were playing ‘‘ fantas- | 
tie tricks before high Heaven,’’ but they | 


certainly were proceeding in a manner 
likely to provoke unpleasant inquiry out of 
doors. He entertained no feeling of ill- 
will towards hon. Gentlemen opposite; but 
if he did so, he could be gratified to his 
heart’s content, for they were following 
the example of a certain animal that would 
be nameless, who swam until he cut his 
throat. They were working out that prin- 
ciple. Some Irishmen believed that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—the protectionists and 
their leaders—meant kindly to Ireland. 
This night’s proceedings would effectually 
dispel that delusion. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site placed themselves in a wrong position. 
For his own part, he sometimes supported 
and sometimes opposed the Government, 
but had of late regretted to see they were 
fast become politically insolvent—they were 
losing their political capital daily, and the 
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Gazette seemed inevitable, when hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite set them up again. Why 
what would be said in Dublin? Oh, they 
would say, we thought the Government 
were quite indifferent to our welfare; but 
there is Lord John Russell fighting like a 
game cock for the Irish franchise. The 


| hon. Member for Buckinghamshire at one 


time seemed to have taken Ireland under 
his especial care and protection. That 
species of protection the Irish people would 


cussion of the Irish Coercion Bill, the hon. 


whose name he could only whisper in that 
House—whose loyalty was regarded as a 
crime, and their religion a reproach—he 
alluded to the Protestants of Ulster; but 
he begged leave to remind the hon. Gen- 
tleman that this House had a whispering 
gallery, and that its echo was heard upon 
the Irish side of St. George’s Channel. 
He cautioned hon. Gentlemen against pro- 
ceeding in this angry manner when an at- 
tempt was made to confer constitutional 
rights on the people of Ireland, for it might 
confirm them in the belief that nothing 
but a repeal of the Union could do them 
justice, seeing that every reasonable en- 
deavour to benefit them was met by a fac- 
tious opposition. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON hoped that the 
Irish people would become acquainted with 
what was taking place in that House upon 
this occasion, and then they would know 
that the Government were attempting to 
deal with an important measure affecting 
the constituency of Ireland in a way in 
which they would not venture to act with 
respect to an English turnpike Act. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had not replied to the question whether 
any Bill of the same description had ever 
been brought forward in the same manner. 
Ireland was entitled to see measures af- 
fecting her interests receive the calm de- 
liberation accorded to measares affecting 
other portions of the empire. She ought not 
to be treated as Ceylon had been treated— 
like a hostile community. But the discussion 
of this measure had been made to depend 
on the contingency of another Bill not 
being brought forward. No such uniform 
rating existed as the machinery of the Bill 
required, and the only evidence produced 
in support of it was a document which had, 
in all probability, lost its value as an 
authority in consequence of the changes 
now going on in the state of property. 
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This Bill was only printed on Wednesday, 
and they had been told its object was to 
increase the constituency in Ireland from 
60,000 to 200,000 voters, and the House 
was called upon to sanction its details 
without any interval for consideration. It 
was contrary to the usual proceedings of 
Parliament that a Bill to make such im- 
portant alterations should be urged for- 
ward in such a manner. He maintained, 
in legislating for Ireland, that that country 
was entitled to the same respect and at- 
tention as was shown with regard to Eng- 
lish measures. He hoped all Ireland 
would know what had occurred in the 
House that night. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that if he and 
his friends had lost the confidence and af- 
fections of the Irish people, by making this 
effort to secure in the transaction of Irish 
business the same courtesy and decorum 
which were observed in the transaction of 
English business, they must endeavour to 
bear that consequence as they could. Hon. 
Members opposite thought an increased 
franchise a universal panacea. His own 
opinion, if he were to give one on this Bill, 
was, that, large and liberal as the mea- 
sure might be, if it were large and liberal, 
it was probably those who brought it in 
that would burn their fingers with their 
own invention. The more the franchise 
was enlarged the more were those turned 
out who were most eulogistic of extension 
of the franchise; and, whether in England 
or in Ireland, whatever experiments might 
be tried in either, many of those who were 
most loud-mouthed in the advocacy of such 
a measure as the present, might, when the 
newly-constructed Parliament was called 
together, most probably not be found 
among its Members. There was only one 
point now really of importance. Had Her 
Majesty’s Government acted ingenuously 
towards the House in the conduct of this 
business? There were, he thought, ample 
facts before the House to enable them to 
form a candid and impartial opinion; and 
whether those who desired a postponement 
of the measure were beaten by numbers or 
not, there could be no doubt that, eventu- 
ally, the judgment of the House and the 
country on the course which had been 
taken would settle down to a fair concep- 
tion of the merits of the case. No one de- 
nied that the measure was one of great 
importance; if it were not so, it ought not 
to have been introduced at all. All the 
arguments, which had been repeated ad 
nauseam, in favour of the course taken by 
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Her Majesty’s Government, were, that the 
Bill, thongh important, was not novel. 
[Laughter from the Ministerial benches. ] 
One of the arguments used by the Gentle- 
man who had just indulged an unmeaning 
laugh was, that the Bill was fifteen years 
old, and had been introduced by Lord Mor- 
peth. None could have greater respect 
for that noble Lord than he (Mr. Disraeli) 
had; but, at the same time, he did not 
know it was understood in the House of 
Commons, that, if a measure had been in- 
troduced fifteen years ago by Lord Mor- 
peth, that was a sufficient reason why it 
should receive the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Morpeth proposed a grant of 
5,000,000. for Irish railways. If he (Mr. 
Disraeli) repeated that proposition to-mor- 
row, would hon. Gentlemen support him ? 
The argument based on the statement that 
this was not a novel measure, had no 
strength whatever. The Bill might have 
been introduced last year, but who read it 
last year? Who would study a Bill which 
the Government said they were not pre- 
pared to carry into effect? But even if 
the Bill had been introduced last year — 
even if the noble Lord, in doing so, had 
made one of those explanatory statements 
in which he so much excelled, and which 
was calculated to be retained in the re- 
collection of the House—even if the mat- 
ter had gone to a discussion — if the mea- 
sure had gone through the wise consti- 
tutional stages their predecessors had 
devised, in order that public opinion 
might not be taken by surprise, and the 
House of Commons not be betrayed into 
immature and factious legislation, was 
that any reason why in this Session the 
same decorum should not be observed— 
why the same candid treatment should not 
be shown, which, whoever might be Minis- 
ter, he hoped would always be accorded to 
the House of Commons? The Committee 
would judge whether he was indulging in 
imaginary assumptions, and whether he 
was not founding his argument on details 
the authenticity of which none could ques- 
tion. He looked at a most authentic docu- 
ment on the table—the Speech of Her 
Majesty on the first day of the Session. 
In that speech they were told that ‘‘ some 
of the measures which were postponed at 
the end of the last Session, for want of 
time for their consideration, will be again 
laid before you.”’ [‘* Hear, hear!” from 
the Ministerial benches.| ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
he waited for that ery; he expected it. 
That cheer was meant to signify that the 
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expression applied to the present Bill. 
No such thing. The Speech proceeded, 
‘* Among the most important of these is 
one for the better government of the 
Australian colonies.’ So far as regard- 
ed the announcements in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, and the subsequent declarations of 
the Minister, the House was to be pre- 
pared for a Bill for the better government 
of the Australian colonies. But did the 
Speech proceed to speak of the present 
Bill in similar terms? ‘‘ Her Majesty has 
directed various measures to be prepared 
for the improvement of the condition of 
Ireland.’” These were of a new character. 
This was a catalogue of new measures to 
be prepared, not of ancient Bills which 
could not be passed last Session for want 
of time. What was the list of new 
measures prepared ‘‘ for the improvement 
of the condition of Ireland?’’ The mis- 
chiefs arising from party processions, the 
defects of the laws regulating the relation 
of landlord and tenant, the imperfect state 
of the grand-jury Acts, and the diminished 
number of electors for Members to serve in 
Parliament, would, together with other 
matters of serious consequence, form the 
** subjects ’’ of these new ‘ measures.” 
The measure for the government of the 
Australian colonies was put in a more os- 
tentatious position, among the measures 
which could not be passed last Session, 
that being a measure which had been ma- 
tured, and which the noble Lord had 
snatched, as it were, from the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonics, as if he were himself 
alone capable of undertaking the perilous 
duty of dealing with such important ques- 
tions of colonial policy. After such an ex- 
position of the intentions of Government 
with reference to their colonial policy, was 
it fair that all these announcements should 
assume the character of a mere attempt to 
play with the House and beguile their senses 
—should appear not to have been made 
for the purposes of sound substantial legis- 
lation, and that at the last languid hour of 
last week’s business the*card should be 
suddenly changed, and another measure, 
which Her Majesty’s Speech proved to be 
a new measure, thrust on the attention of 
the House of Commons? There was other 
evidence that on the part of the Govern- 
ment there was no intention previously of 
forcing the measure forward. Not only in 
the Speech from the Throne was it placed 
in a subordinate position, as contrasted 
with old tried seasoned measures which 
could not be passed for want of time last 
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year, but the confidential agent of the 
Treasury bench, who arranged the busi- 
ness in the red book, had so disposed 
it that on turning to February 25th, 
the order intended would be found to 
be Process and Practice (Ireland) Bill ; 
Australian Colonies Bill; Pirates Head- 
money Bill; Registration of Deeds (Ire- 
land) Bill; Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
Bill; and then followed the Parliamentary 
Voters and Elections (Ireland) Bills. The 
precedence given to five or six measures of 
great importance proved that it was not 
the intention to press the Bill to-night. 
There had not been that candid ingenuous 
conduct on the part of Government which 
was due to the House, and especially to 
the minority. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government might not think 
the point of great importance, or conde- 
scend to vindicate himself. But in the 
disposal of business in a great popular 
assembly, that business could not be 
carried on pleasantly and profitably with- 
out an understanding such as is usual, 
that the leader of the House of Com- 
mons, whoever he might be, should take 
care that his conduct for fairness on 
such matters should be beyond impeach- 
ment. In the present case the conduct of 
the Government was not beyond impeach- 
ment in that respect. In the matter of a 
Bill for reconstructing and enlarging the 
franchise in Ireland, which had been read 
a second time only on Friday, it was the 
duty of the noble Lord to see that when 
the measure was to be brought before the 
Committee it should be well heralded; that 
due notice should be given, so as to enable 
Members on either side of the House to pro- 
pose their Amendments for the deliberation 
of the House. In these respects had the 
conduct of the Government been clear and 
faultless ? If not, that was the vindication 
of the course which those had taken with 
great unwillingness who had urged post- 
———_ It was a course which they 
ad taken as a matter of duty; and none 
of the petty taunts he had heard to-night 
would deter them from following that 
course, or make him believe that, in the 
long run, impartial men, men of common 
sense, and men of business—he was not 
speaking of trading agitators—would fail 
to be of opinion that they had acted with 
good temper and sound discretion. 

Mr. ADDERLEY wished to make but 
one remark, but it was an important one. 
It would be more advantageous to the busi- 
ness of the House if, when the Govern- 
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h- But the question now before the House was | him that if they had really no aversion, as 
& whether they should or should not go on they said, to discuss the question of the 
he with the consideration of the Bill relating | Irish franchise—if particularly they were 
ad to the elective franchise in Ireland. The! anxious to see an extension of the fran- 
he hon. Member for Buckinghamshire had | chise—although some complaint might be 
en given an historical account, which was/| made that the measure had been brought 
he very amusing as an historical account, but on sooner than was expected—yet, when 
at which was open to criticism as to the facts. | the sense of the Committee was made ap- 
le The noble Lord the Member for Tyrone | parent, and it was clearly seen that the 
0- told the House that the Bill was introduced | majority were anxious to enter into a con- 
on last year by the Government for the pur- | sideration of the Bill, they would have con- 
he pose of withdrawing it, and therefore, as | sented to that course. Iedid think, how- 
nd it was introduced only to be withdrawn, | ever, that hon. Gentlemen opposite must 
on nobody thought it worth while to look at! have a great reluctance to alter the present 
th it. The fact was, it was introduced with jstate of the franchise in Ireland; that 
st- the intention of being proceeded with, and | there was at the bottom of these frequent 
ey earried through, if possible; but that was | divisions a real aversion, amounting almost 
ne prevented by the discussion of other busi-|to an antipathy, to its extension to the 
ht ness. There was no reason why those | numbers proposed by the present Bill, to- 
at who wished to pay attention to the subject | gether with a fear that the House might 
he should not have done so last year, or why | by a large majority confirm that extension, 
on the noble Lord the Member for Tyrone and | which led hon. Gentlemen so pertinaciously 
ot the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire | to oppose its progress. By one hon. Gen- 
ail should have thought it unnecessary to look | tleman after another taking upon himself 
ith into the merits of the Bill. He (Lord J.| the unpleasant and rather unusual task of 

Russell) did not see how the Government | repeatedly moving, that ‘* the Chairman do 
put were to be answerable for the attention | now leave the chair,”’ it might be possible 
ne. or inattention of hon. Gentlemen to Bills} to delay the Bill for a time; but he was 
'Si- brought in, as the present Bill had been, | afraid that the opponents of the measure 
m- last Session. It was surely fair to ask | would receive no further consolation, He 
VOL. CVIII. [rurep sentes. ] 2Y 
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had the most perfect confidence that the 
House would extend the franchise in Ire- 
land; that they would enable the people of 
Ireland at the next general election to 
come forward in much greater numbers 
than hitherto to vote for Members of Par- 
liament; and he thought if such were 
shown to be the opinion of the House by 
such majorities as he expected would de- 
clare it, that it was likely that such would 
form the subject of an Act of Parliament. 
Then, if that were the case, would it not 
be better not to shrink from the subject, 
but at once fairly to go into it—for hon. 
Members to prepare their Amendments, 
and to decide upon them in the usual 
manner? It would, he thought, be much 
better taken, both in this country and in 
Ireland, if that course were pursued. Peo- | 
ple would say, ‘‘ There was a fair differ- | 
ence of opinion—Gentlemen on one side | 
thought the proposed extension of the 
franchise was not too great, whilst Gentle- 
men on the other side thought it so exten- | 
sive as to be dangerous; the matter has | 
been fairly decided; we find no fault with 
Gentlemen on either side for their opinion 
—it is for experience to decide which is 
right; but both sides have behaved in a 
fair and straightforward manner.’’ Te 
thought that such conduct, if he might be 
allowed to say it, would add more to their 
reputation with the country than pursuing 
a different course. 

Mr. W. MILES said, it was generally | 
admitted that an extension of the franchise | 
was necessary, but he could not conceive 
that, when a moderate delay was asked, not 
for the purpose of frivolous and vexatious | 
opposition, but of necessary inquiry, a 
Minister could refuse his assent to the | 
appeal of the minority. He thought 
that when Western Australia was left | 
without a constitution, the first duty of the | 
Ministers would have been to have brought | 
on the Bill for remodelling the Australian 
colonies; but they refused to go on with | 
that Bill, because they perceived it would | 
meet with great opposition in Committee, | 
and because they thought that, backed by | 
a large majority, they would earry without | 
consideration their Bill for extending the 
franchise in Ireland. He thought that an 





opportunity for full and fair discussion 
should have been afforded to the Irish 
Members, who would be happy and willing 
to enter on the question if the noble Lord 
would give them time; and he could not 
but feel that in taking his present course 
the noble Lordtreated them unfairly. 
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CotoneL RAWDON expressed his re- 
gret that the question had been treated as 
a party question. The Bill had been suf- 
ficiently long before the House, and the 
people of Ireland could not forget that they 
had but 30,000 electors out of a popula- 
tion of 8,000,000, while there were in this 
country 1,200,000 electors. He regretted 
as a friend to good understanding all that 
had occurred that night. 

Mr. HENLEY retorted, that Gentle- 
men on the other (the Ministerial) side of 
the House wanted to make this a party 
question, and did not treat their antago- 
nists fairly, for if the latter had wished to 
make it a party contest, it would have 
been easy for them, instead of letting the 
Bill pass its second reading on Friday, 
with merely a few passing remarks, to 
have made it the subject of five or six 
nights’ debate, and to have got up fifty 
Irish discussions on the one subject. They 


had not taken that course, yet the noble 


Lord accused them of wishing to prevent 
the extension of the franchise in Ireland. 
On Friday night Gentlemen on the dif- 
ferent sides took various views of what the 
franchise ought to be. The very first 


clause of the Bill contained the pith of the 
‘question, and the noble Lord the First 


Minister of the Crown knew that only one 
division could take place on the question, 
whether the word eight should stand part 
of the Bill. Surely it was but reasonable 
to give time to hon. Gentlemen who held 
different opinions on that point. It was 
hard in the noble Lord to say, because this 
course had been adopted to secure a fair 
discussion, that therefore hon. Members 
were averse to the extension of the fran- 
chise in Ireland. He regretted the noble 
Lord had assumed that tone, for it was not 
an inducement to the Opposition to refrain 
as they had, from delaying, by much dis- 
cussion, the progress of future measures. 

Question again proposed, “That the 
Bill be read a First Time.’ Whereupon 
Motion made and Question put, «That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 70; 
Noes 184: Majority 114. 

Captain TAYLOR repudiated the idea 
that hon. Members at his side of the House 
were actuated by factious motives in the 
course they had been pursuing. An ap- 
peal had been made to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Seeretary for Ireland to give 
some little time for the consideration of 
that measure; and, from the very courteous 
manuer of the right hon. Gentleman, they 
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thought it would have been given, and 
some Irish Members had actually left for 
Ireland upon that supposition. Motives 
had been ascribed to his side of the House 
which had been satisfactorily answered; 
but he did not think that any valid an- 
swer had been given by the Ministerial 
side of the Ilouse for having measures 
shuffled and the order changed. Could it 
have been for the unusual circumstance 
of forty-three Irish Members having voted 
against the Government that they brought 
forward this measure, knowing as they did 
that there were upwards of twenty Irish 
Members absent, who could not have done 
otherwise than voted for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire? He 
would put it to the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government whether it 
would not be well, after the many divisions | 
that had taken place, to give way. He would | 
move that the Chairman report progress | 
and ask leave to sit again. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill | 
be read a First Time.’’ Whereupon Motion | 
made and Question put, ‘* That the Chair- | 
man do now report progress, and ask leave | 
to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 70; 
Noes 185: Majority 115. 

Sir J.B. WALSH said, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite must have been perfectly aware | 
that when they of the Opposition side had 
adopted that course, they had done so from 
a sense of duty, and had felt a strong jus- 
tification for the policy they were pursuing, | 
when, as a minority, they had recourse to 
those powers of delaying the proceedings 
of that House which its forms imposed. 
They had calculated on an ultimate and 
speedy appeal to public opinion, and had 
strong grounds for the course they had | 
pursued when they ventured to disturb | 
the proceedings of the House that even- 
ing. He ventured to address the House | 
because he had been one of the few Mem- 
bers present on Friday, and he must say, | 


from his experience of the proceedings of | 
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It was idle to suppose that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, or any other hon. 
Gentleman then present, had been contem- 
plating an obstruction of the regular course 
of business of that House, which would be 
an obstruction without sense, without rea- 
son, without foundation, but for the legi- 
timate object they had in view, namely, 
the vindicating the rights of a minority, 
and claiming for that House the right of 
having a full and fair opportunity of de- 
liberating upon the measures brought be- 
fore it. That side of the House had been 
accused of antipathy to the measure; 
there were no grounds for such an imputa- 
tion in the speeches delivered that night or 
on Friday. It was fully admitted on all 
sides that circumstances, brought about by 
the disastrous state of things in Ireland, 
had produced almost an annihilation of 
the franchise in that country, and that 
some remedy should be applied to such a 


| state of things. But as to the charge of 


antipathy thrown out by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government he (Sir J. 
Walsh) should say nothing could be more 
destitute of foundation. He thought it ab- 
solutely necessary that on a question of 
such vast importance as to its details that 
time should be given to hon. Members to 
discuss its merits, and place their amend- 
ments on the Notice-book of that House. 
He thought that Parliament, being a tri- 
bunal which had an ultimate resort to 
public opinion, it was absolutely necessary 
that the proceedings on a measure of such 
importance as this Bill should have time 
to deliberate upon these changes. It was 
upon that ground he considered it his duty 
to appeal to the noble Lord whether he 
could show any precedent for hastening a 
Bill of such vast importance—and the 
noble Lord did not deny its importance— 
and pressing it forward in a manner so as 
to preclude hon. Members from giving no- 


|tices of the amendments they may deem 


necessary. It might have been a justifica- 
tion if there had been an earnest, deli- 





that House, that he never had been present | berate, discussion upon the second reading, 
on an occasion when the minority had been | and the whole bearing of the subject in- 
disposed to enter in a fairer spirit upon | vestigated, for then the opinions of Mem- 
the discussion of the merits of that Bill. | bers would have been fully elicited upon it. 
If their design had been to obstruct the | The disposition his side of the House had 
proceedings of the House by a factious , manifested to discuss the Bill in a calm, 
course, it would have been upon that dis-| temperate spirit, should be an additional 
cussion, when, he should say, a more tem- | ground why the noble Lord should treat 
perate exposition of the merits and defects! with indulgence their anxious desire to 
of the Bill was never addressed to Parlia- | have some convenient time given for the 
ment than by his hon. and learned Friend | further consideration of the measure. He 
the Member for the University of Dublin. | had left the House on Friday evening with 
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a full impression that Government would 
not press the subject to a speedy decision, 
and he was never more astonished than 
when he found they had determined to | 
bring it on. England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ought to be allowed time to consider | 


the effect of such a measure; whereas, by 
the present haste employed, the people 
would be taken by surprise. To think 
that at your breakfast to-morrow morning 
you should read that the whole constitution 
of Ireland had been changed in a single 
evening! The noble Lord had not at- 
tempted to offer a precedent for this haste, 
but had precipitated a measure which 
there had been every reason to believe 
would have been delayed. He (Sir J. 
Walsh) therefore moved that the Chairman 
report progress. 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGI said, 
that the speech of the hon. Baronet who 
had just set down was not the only intima- 
tion they had that evening, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had some misgivings that 
the course they were pursuing was not well 
calculated to raise them in the estimation 
of the country. The hon. Baronet had 
complained that they were misunderstood. 
That was one of the evils of pursuing such 
a course. But the hon. Baronet, in dis- 
claiming antipathy to the Bill, conld not 
surely have forgotten his own observations 
on Friday evening, which intimated toler- 
abiy plainly the course which he was inclined 
to follow with respect to it. In every divi- 
sion a fresh case of delay had been assign- 
ed by hon. Gentlemen opposite. Had the 
Bill been forwarded a stage that evening, 
as it very well might have been, by the 
time it reached its more important pro- 
visions hon. Members might have returned 
from the assizes. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, the first 
clause of the Bill was the most important 
of all; and after that had passed, it would 
be too late then to repair the mischief when 
the absent Members returned from Ire- 
land. 

CoLtoneL KNOX would ask, if it was 
not a perfectly valid objection that all the 
Irish county Members were absent when it 
was sought to proceed with a measure in- 
volving a total change in the representation 
of Ireland? [He could not conceive anything 
more outrageous to the feelings of Irish 
Members than the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk getting up to defend such a course of 
policy on the part of the Government. It 
seemed to be forgotten that the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
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| when asked to postpone the Irish Bill af- 
' fecting tenant-right till after the assizes, 
gave way, thinking it preposterous to go 
on with the measure while the Irish Mem- 
bers were away to the assizes. In the 
|ease of the present measure they had an 
| equally fair and just claim to a similar in- 
|dulgence; and he was glad that the hon. 
| Member for Dublin had said that this mat- 
;ter would go forth to the country, as he 
/was sure that the decision of the country 
would justify the conduct of hon. Gentle- 
‘men on this (the Opposition) side of the 
| House that night. He, therefore, trusted 
they would persevere in the course they 
| had taken, for he felt that unfairness and 
| trickery had been attempted to be played 
| upon them. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE thought the 
‘hon. and gallant Gentleman who last ad- 
| dressed them, could not have been present 
when he (Sir W. Somerville) had answered 
_the remarks of the hon. Member for Buck- 
‘inghamshire. He had then drawn a very 
wide distinction between the present Bill 
and the Bill affecting tenant-right. The 
latter Bill was quite a new Bill; it had 
been just printed, and had never been con- 
sidered; and nothing could, therefore, be 
fairer than that time should be given to 
distribute it and allow it to be considered. 
But with this Bill now before the House, 
the case was very different, the Bill having 
been before the House on previous occa- 
sions. Why, in 1848 this Bill was read a 
second time, and stood for Committee. It 
contained this very first clause, the most 
important of all, as the noble Lord the 
Member for Colchester had stated. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON reminded the 
right hon. Baronet that the measure re- 
specting tenant-right, which had been al- 
lowed to be postponed, was not a new 
measure. The former Bills on the same 
subject, and of a very similar character to 
the Bill of this Session, had been almost 
numberless. Therefore, there was no plea 
for refusing the opportunity to consider the 
measure in one case, and granting it in 
another. 

Mr. STANFORD had heard with sin- 
cere pain and regret an hon. Gentleman on 
the Ministerial side term the opposition— 
the constitutional opposition—now offered 
by the large and powerful party on this 
side of the House, ‘‘ an organised system 
of hypocrisy.’’ He did not think it caleu- 


lated to enhance the dignity of that House 
to bandy about such accusations. He had 
not learned Parliamentary tactics—God 
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forbid that he ever should! he only acted 
according to the dictates of common sense 
and plain reason; but he must say he 
thought it would only be becoming if the 
noble Lord the First Minister of the Crown 
would bow to the decision of so large a 
number of the Members of that House, and 
give time for the due consideration of this 
measure. The noble Lord had talked of 
the ‘‘ insincerity’’ of those offering this op- 
position; but when he remembered that the 
noble Lord had done nothing for Ireland 
but produce rebellion by misgoverning her, 
and then tried by stratagems to draw off 
the people’s attention from practical mea- 
sures to barren measures of mere political 
change, he must say he thought there was 
ample justification for any one to retort the 
charge of organised hypocrisy and insin- 
cerity upon the noble Lord himself. 

Mr. SCOTT thought the noble Lord 
had acted in a manner unfair to the House, 
unfair to the colonies (respecting which an 
important measure stood on the Notice- 
paper for to-night), and unfair to the Irish 
Members. When a measure affecting 
Scotland was brought forward, it was never 
an answer to the Scotch Members, al- 
though only fifty-three in number, to tell 
them they should have no time allowed for 
its consideration, because it had been in- 
troduced in previous years; but the learned 
Lord opposite, the Lord Advocate, if they 
brought forward measures affecting Scot- 
land which the Scotch Members believed 
to be ill-judged and ill-considered, was 
obliged to withdraw them again and again, 
that time might be given for their con- 
sideration by the people of Scotland; and 
if in legislating for Seotland; and for 
the colonies, they waited to hear the 
opinions of the people most immediately 
concerned, he considered that they were 
bound, on the principle of ‘* justice to Ire- 
land,”’ to postpone this measure until full 
and distinct information was in the hands 
of the Irish Members as to the feelings of 
their constituents. The noble Lord said 
the people of Scotland held county meet- 
ings on a particular day, to discuss legisla- 
tive questions affecting their interests; but 
in Ireland no such custom prevailed. Well, 
he (Mr. Scott) considered this all the 
stronger reason why the Irish Members 
should be allowed an opportunity of col- 
lecting the sentiments of the people by 
the most available and legitimate means. 
Again, he understood that, in the course 
of a few days, the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose was to bring forward a measure to 
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extend the suffrage in England, and surely 
this Bill for Ireland ought to be postponed 
till they could compare it with the measure 
of the hon. Gentleman for England. 

Sir J. WALMSLEY thought it would 
be much better if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would proceed to discuss the details of this 
Bill, instead of wasting time on matters 
totally irrelevant to it. He trusted that 
the anomaly of having a constituency of 
only 30,000 voters out of a population of 
8,000,000, would not be allowed to con- 
tinue any longer. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be read a First Time.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, ‘* That the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 75; 
Noes 194: Majority 119. 


List of the Avzs. 


Adderley, C. B. Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Arkwright, G. Hildyard, R. C. 
Bankes, G. Hood, Sir A. 
Barrington, Visct. Hornby, J. 

Bateson, 'T. Hudson, G. 

Bennet, P. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Boldero, H. G. Knight, F. W. 
Bremridge, R. Knox, Col. 

Brooke, Lord Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Bruce, C. L. C. Lennox, Lord H. G, 
Bunbury, W. M. Lowther, H. 
Chatterton, Col. Mandeville, Visct. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. Manners, Lord J. 
Cocks, T. S. Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Cole, hon. Hi. A. Miles, P. W. S. 
Coles, H. B. Miles, W. 

Cotton, hon. W. H.S. Mullings, J. R. 
Disraeli, B. Naas, Lord 


Dodd, G. Newdegate, C. N. 
Duncombe, hon. A. Ossulston, Lord 
Du Pre, C. G. Packe, C. W. 


Plumptre, J. P. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, J. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vyse, R. H.R. HH. 
Waddington, D. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wodchouse, E. 
TELLERS, 


Egerton, Sir P. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Forbes, W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gooch, E. S. 
Gore, W. R. 0. 
Grogan, E. 
Guernsey, Lord 
Gwyn, Li. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. Beresford, W. 
Henley, J. W. Mackenzie, W. F. 


Lorpv J. RUSSELL then moved that 
the Chairman do now leave the chair and 
report progress. The hour was now too 
late (half-past eleven o’clock) to proceed 
with the discussion of the Bill. He pro- 
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posed to take the Committee as the first! Lorp J. RUSSELL would not then dis- 
order on Friday next. /euss the question with respect to the mo- 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped the noble | tives that had actuated the opposition that 
Lord would not press it until further time | night; but he really thought if hon. Gen- 
had been given to consider it. Nothing | tlemen had any amendments to propose, 
but a sense of duty would have induced | that they should agree upon them, and 
him to make the appeal to the noble Lord | give notice in due form. Of course he did 
If the noble Lord would not find it utterly | not mean that they should state their views 
inconsistent with the business arrangements | as to each particular clause. As to the 
for the next week, he trusted that it would | postponement, he did not think it consis- 


be postponed until then. 

Mr. W. MILES requested that the 
noble Lord would give time to hon. Mem- 
bers to consider the Amendments they 
might wish to make. 


tent with his duty to postpone the Com- 
mittee longer than Friday next. 
Committee report progress; to sit again 
on Friday. 
The House adjourned at Twelve o'clock, 





APPENDIX. 


A BETTER 
CANTERBURY ON 
Fesruary 5, 1850. 


The Arcusisuor of CANTERBURY 
said: I rise, my Lords, to express my con- 
currence in the measure proposed by my 
right rev. Friend who has just sat down. 
It is not the habit of my right rev. Friend 
to leave much to be added on any subject 


which he has treated; and little remains | 
consist wholly of ecclesiastics. But a mixed 


for me, except to express my hope that 
your Lordships will give your sanction to 
the Bill now laid upon your table. The 
present state of the law, in what concerns 
the discipline of the Church, is confessedly 
defective; and the tribunal before which 
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charges of heresy and false doctrine are 
ultimately to be brought, more especially 
stands in need of alteration. It cannot 
be satisfactory to the public, that a court 
by which cases of unsound doctrine are de- 
cided, should consist wholly of laymen. I 
should be as far from desiring that it should 


board, as provided in the present Bill, con- 
sisting partly of ecclesiastical and partly 
of judicial functionaries, will best meet the 
circumstances of the case, and best satiafy 
publie opinion. 








